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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THR PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


NOTE. 


The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers in 
brackets correspond with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions marked A 
and which were issued to official and non-official witnesses respectively, and which 
will be found on pages v—xxxvii of this volume. 



LISTS OF fttJBSITONS OIRCULATBD TO WITNBSSB8 FOR WRITTBIf REPLIB8. V 

A 

QUESTIONS EELATING TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods of Ebcboitment. 

(a) General. 

1. What is jour experienoe of the working of the present system of recruitment by open oom-^ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest P 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” * and of other natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

* The term “ Natives of India ’’ has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., o. 3), as 
inolnding any persons horn and df'mioiled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India of parents habitually resident in India 
and not established there for temporary purposes only ; and the term has been so need throughout these questions. 

4. Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty P If so, what do yon propose ? 

5. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and! 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests P Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recraitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. Do you recommend 
a system based on any of the following principles :— 

(a) Selection % headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 

, (6) Selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise : 

(c) Nomination by headmasters or University anlhorities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State: 

(</) Combined nolnination and examination: 

(e) Any other method. 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and in England, 
open in both cases to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty P 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or centres 
within His Majesty’s Dominions P 

9. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India P If so, 
what proTOrtion do you recommend P 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomination and examination; or (c) any 
other method P If so, please describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular, do 
you consider it desirable that whatever the system, all classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-horn subjects of FTiV 
Majesty P 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young^ 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, what.alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services? 

13. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you satisfied with the present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as including “ any person born and domiciled 
“ within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
“ established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed 
Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent P If not,, 
please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

(6) Affe Limits. 

15. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do you consider that the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal school-leaviiig 
age in England, or candidates who Save completed a University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ? t 


t The principal changes in the age limits have been as follows;— 


Years. 

A^e limits at open competition. 

Period of probation in England. 

Age of selected candidates at end of 
year of nnival in India. 

« 

1853—1857 . 

18—23 years .. 

No probation in England ... 

18i—23* 

1860—1863 . 

18—22 years .. . 

One year's probation ... 

19^—23i 

1866—1878 . 

17—21 years on Ist March .. 

Two years' probation... . 

lP|-23i 

1878—1891 . 

17—10 years on Ist January 

Two or three years’ probation 

20—23 

1892—1895 . 

21—23 years on Ist April 

One year's probation. 

22f-24t 

1896—1905 . 

21—23 years on 1st January 

Do. . 

23—26 

Since 1906 . 

22—24yearson Ist Axigtilt ... .«• 

Do. . 

23*—26i 


B 
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Methods of Sbcbditmbnt —conti 

(d) Age lAmits—cont, 

16. What ip your experience of the relative merits of the candidates selected under varying age 
limits, particularly under the systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 years, followed 
l)y two or three years' probation at an approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 21-^23 or 
22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? 

17. What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service ? 

18. What is the most suitable age at which junior civilians should arrive in India? 

19. (i) What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “Natives of India,” and for what reasons? (ii) Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives of India, ” and for other natural-bom subjects 
•of His Majesty ? 

■ (o) Subjects of Examination. 

20. On what principle should the subjects for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 
you accept the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed, that 

the examination should be of such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever 
“ calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which he had spent 
■“ m preparing himself to be examined,” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
particular subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ? 

21. Please examine the table in Appendix I to these questions, which shows the various phases 
■of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and state what changes, if any, are, 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the oases of candidates {a) of school-leaving age 
and (A) of University-leaving age ? 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other candidates ? If so, please state them and give reasons. 

(d) Statutory Regulations. 

23. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state in 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) and of the Governmeut of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), reproduced 
as Appendices II and III to these questions'.] 

24. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be 

employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of India ” might, under 
present conditions, properly be admitted ? , 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory In principle the present system under which “ Natives 
of India ” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination in England, 
and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed under the 
provisions of section b of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do you recommend any alteratiomi 
in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “ Natives of India ” now serving in your province who were recruited to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they were 
admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary. 

27. Have the “ Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, proved, 
■on the average, as efficient as the European members of the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the 
-Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 

(e) Mixed Commissions. 

29. What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been specially recruited 
in India to fill Indian Gvil Service posts, and how many such officers are employed in your province ? 
Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and (6) others ; and give details of the 
latter. 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service 
filling posts of similar responsibility ? Has it been possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped, or has never existed 
in your province, would you advise its re-introduction or introduction,,as the case may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

32. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
•officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? , 

(f) Listed Posts, etc. 

33. Please now refer to the rules, dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powew 
•conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., c. 3), and reprodwjed as 
Appendix IV, and to the statement in Appendix V to these questions, showing the number of offices, 
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(/) Listed Posts, etc. —oont. 

placeSj iand appointments, commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
^ivil Service, to fill which it has been declared that members of the Provincial Civil Service oan 
properly be appointed; and say whether the figures given are correct for vow province. 

34. Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily and regularly filled by ^ Natives of India *’ ? If not, 
please state for the last five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up to the author^ 
ised list, and explain the reasons, 

35. To what extent also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled—(a) by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ; (6) by other “ Natives of India ” ? Please give the names 
and positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly exer¬ 
cised? If not, can you give the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable that the power should 
be utilised and in what directions P 

37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provintnid 
Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and (5) to the 
pitblic interested in this question; and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess ? 

88. Is the class of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
•changes and why ? 

39. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility, and 
has it beien found possible and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Administration P 

40. Please now turn to the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (#4 & 25 Viet., c. 54', which will be 
found in Appendix II to these questions, and say how many “ Natives of India ” have been appointed 
permanently to posts in your province under ^ts provisions during the last five years, giving names 
and the nature of the posts so filled. 

41. Are there anv other ways in which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your province to 
Civil Service posts ? If so, please give details of the same. 

42. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions. 

Systems op THAiNisra and Pbobation. 

(fl) Probatton, 

43. What is your experience of the results of the existing system under which successful 
■candidates in the open competitive examination are required to undergo a probationer’s oonrse of 
instruction in England ? Do yon recommend the continuance or abolition of this system P 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the present 

system of the open competitive examination, (5) under any modification of that system recommended 
by you P _ 

45. Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period of 
probation in England at an approved University P 

46. If so, do you advise the selection of oue or more Universities for this purpose and for what 
'reasons? 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of probation P 
If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of probation 
in England, what alternative course of study do you recommend ? 

49. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate institution in England for 
this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions P 

50. If a probationer’s course is continued in England, do you accept the principle laid ^wn 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that successful candidates in the open competition should 
be considered as having finished their general education and that their future studies should be such 
as have a special tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer apply equally to candi* 
dates who pass the open competitive examination after leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ? . 

51. Please examine the statement printed as Appendix VI to these questions showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in tie present course (a) tmder the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (b) under any modification of that system recommended by you. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of probation 
•of (i) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (ii) the teaching of 
Jindian Law in addition to the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of the grammar 
and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the 
teaching of (a) Indian Greography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 

53. Do you consider that the probationer’s course of instruction oan best be spent in Eugln.T'd or 
in India P 

64. What is your opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Clivil Service and possibly of other Indian services recruited in 
■England? . ; ^ 
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Systems of Trainino and Probation — conf. 

(a) Prohation —cont. 

55. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two- 
years of service at some suitable centre ? 

56. In the report of the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental- 
Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages and 
in law required by probationers can be given better iu Englatid than in India, because of the difficulties 
which junior civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do yon consider that 
these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India ? 

57. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
“Natives of India,” whether in lieu of or supplementary to the system of recruitment in England,, 
please state what system of probation you recommend for such officers. 

58. In particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise that it 
should be passed in England or in India P 

59. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who are “Natives of India” and the course prescribed for 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that yoas 
recommend P 


(6) Training. 

60. Are yon satished with the present arrangements for the training of junior members of the 
Tndinn Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced P 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and if not, what change do you 
recommend P 

62. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

63. Do you recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental, 
languages, and if so, what changes P 

64. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do you. 
favour a system of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study (course for a call 
to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose ? 

65. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for the 
Judicial branch P 

66. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch ? If so, please give details. 

67. Do you recommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to the 
rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India between 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty P If so, please state your proposals. 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
“Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of training you recommend for such officers. 

70. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India” as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent P If so, please state your 
proposals. 

71. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
probation and training for the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

Conditions of Service. 

72. The present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is|— 
(a) that the members of the service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (b) that they 
should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsi¬ 
ble duties. To secure these objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts, oarrying 
a salary of over Es. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating with practical permanency in. 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the completion of eight years’ service. Do you accept 
this system P If so, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, or do you recommend; 
any change ? "What alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment were lowered P ^ 

73. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion oharges.. 
of minor responsibility, called technically “ inferior poets,” and should be diawing pay at rates above- 
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that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this as a suitable 
arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons r 

7 4. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes, 
giving the names, the total nett number of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in accordance 
with the principles set out in the preceding questiotis, and say whether any inconvenience and, if so, 
what has been caused thereby to the Administration. 

7-5. Please now see the statement marked A A and the list marked— 

Madras—A, \ Burma = F, 

Bombay—B, 

Bengal—C, 

United Provinces —D, 

Punjab = E, 

which have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, and say whether they are correct 
for your Province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary. 

7C. Is any difficulty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list for your Province P Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all suoh as are ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service P If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest P 

77. Poes the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of India 
correspond with the actual experience of the last five years P If not, please give particulars of the 
discrepancies, and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable. 
Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions. 

7fi. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five yeirs P If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies and say whether yon consider any change of practice in this respect to M desirable ? 

79. Does the arrangement, by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily P If not, what change of practice appears to you to be 
necessary P 

80. Does the allowance of 09 per cent, on the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the wopk of the administration of your Province? If not, please state what 
excess or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Juni(;r officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of their service. 
Does this approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, what alteration is necessary in the percent- 
agw of 15'6 allowed for training ? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32'7 per cent, for superior posts, 6’7 per cent, for inferior posts, 
and '6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions P If not, please state what 
alteration is desirable ? 

83. Does the annual deoreniental rate of 4’17 per cent, on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the actual experience of the last 20 years P If not, please give the actual facts for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength P 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks which may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked B B which is included in 
Appendix VII to these questions P 

85. Do you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion? If not, what 
alterations do yon recommend P 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Sorvioe 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby P If not, what alteration's 
do you recommend P 

87. Are yon satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make regard¬ 
ing it, paitioularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of ineffioient officers P 

88. To what extent are the functions of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial Rranehes of 
the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in what directions? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave, and 
pension. 

Conditions of Salaey. 

90. Please see the two statements contained in Appendix VIII to these questions showing the 
various rates of pay drawn by officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre and the gradmg 
of each class of post for the different Provinces, and say whether they are correct for your Province. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the service authorised on the Ist April of each of the following years: 1860,1870, 
1880,1890, 1900 and 1912. 

92. Arf^ the present rates of pay and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend P 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower posts 
or to both P 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity of payment for similar kinfls of 

work in all the provinoes, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, and, if so, 
what ? * 


Bihar and Ori8sa=G, 

Central Provinces and Berar—B, 
Assam— I. 


0 
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CoRDiTiONS OF Salary— cow<. 

95. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

97 . How does the system of acting allowances work in the ease of officers selected to officiate in 
appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconvenience and have you 
any suggestion to make on the subject ? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
aotuallv worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers'of the service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 

99. What is your opinion regarding the'substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time'scale of salary ? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of the service or not ? 

100. As an alternative do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

102. If you recommend any system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what, 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, aud other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-scale in 
Provinces where the scale of pay of the judicial and executive branches of tbe service is different ? 

103. If you are jn favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
indm)endent responsibility, and do you or do you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Hidian Civil Service should have tbe prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to tha case of the Stetntory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arraugement by which they draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the name posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rate do yon suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 

105. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 

CoMUTioN’s OF Leave. 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that offieei’s of the Indiau Civil Service take more or less leave 
of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this due ? 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arraugemeat do you suggest ? 

108. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service ? 

Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules P If not, what 
change do you suggest ? , 

109. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable P If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

110. Do you recommend auy change iu the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home Treasury, 
or in a colony with a gold standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege rate of exchange 
of Is. 6d. the rupee r If so, what change? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowanoes at present fixed 
are suitable ? Do you reconunend any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling and in rupees, 
and, if so, what change? 

112. Have veil any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowanoes, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions governing 
these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

113. Generally speaking do any of the present leave rules aplicable to tbe Indian Civil Service 
cause iuconvenienoe to the Administration, and, if so, what, and pwbat remedy do you suggest ? 

114. In particular are they a oontributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of tbe Indian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
Service themselves and, if so, in what respects? What is, iu your opinion, the appropiiate remed;y ? 

116. Do the present leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects ? In particular, do you consider that separate sets of 
rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ? 

117. Have you any other proposals to m.ake in regard to the conditions of leave not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

118. Is the present system of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service generally 
accepted as satisfactory by the Grovernment and by the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 

>119. Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varyiag in amount with the 
amoant of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in the interests either of the Govern- 
nient or of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
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Conditions of Pension—com#. 

120. AaanTTiiTig tlie maintenanoe of the annuity system, do you suggest any modifications in its 

detailed working, and, if so, what,’ and for what reasons? ■ ■ 

121. In particular, what is your opinion of the arrangement by which members of the Indian 
0ml Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 1,200# a year after 
1years’ actual service as Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the present conditions? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the oases of high Executive 
ofllcers, and, if so, to which ? Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a iion-oontributory system of superannuation pensions vary¬ 
ing in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the system 
that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for suoh officers as may 
be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence? .If so, what do you suggest? 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern- 
menl and of the members of the Indian Civil Service? In particular, what is your opinion of the 
present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? 

126. Do yon approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Military oflloers holding 
Indian Civil Service posts ? If not, what, do you suggest ? 

‘ 127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civilians? If 

not, what do you suggest ? 

128. Do you approve of,the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do you accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or have 
you any suggestions to make either fer their abolition or for their alteration ? Have yon any pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the present methods ot working suoh regulations ? 

130. In particular do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of India,” 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, under what conditions would you admit them,,^ 
having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the European 
members on which the present system is based ? 

131- Do you recommend that suoh admission sh-'uld be optional or compulsory ? 

132. If you do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased Military 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? 

134. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present ofered—(a) to Statutory 
Civilians; (5) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts; for providing for their 
families against their decease ? 

135. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

General. 

136. Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service P If not, please 
state what alternative organisation you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making any 
suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


QUESTIONS EBLATING TO THE PEOVINCIAL CIVIL SEE VICE. 

[ICote.—In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.J 

Methods of Eeceuitment. 

1. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in, 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, or have you auy recommendations to make for their 
alteration ? 

3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is oorrect for your Province. If 
not, what alterations are required ? 

4. Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Pi;ovinoial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited year by 
year in your Pinvinoe under each system since its formation. 

6 . Please state the number of natural-bom subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives of India ” 
recruited in your Province in each year. 

6 . What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend ? For direct reoruitment do you recommend (a) open competition,' 
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(by nomioation, (e) combiQed nomination and examination, or (d) some other method ? Please describe 
fully the system that you recommend. 

7. To what extent are non-residents of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily he recruited ? 

8 . Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

Systems of Tbaining and Peobation. 

9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you reoommeud ? 

10. Is the existing system of Departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes do 
ypo reeommend ? 

Conditions OF Seevice. 

11. Do you consider that an^ change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments at 
present included in your Provincial Civil Service ? 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the branch of your Provincial Civil 

Service is fixed ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

13. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14 . Is there any reserve for officers under training and is it adequate P 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in practice 
and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grades enforced P 
Is any change of practice required in this respect P 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regarding 
it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers P 

18. To whaf extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated P Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction P 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil Service of 

f roved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable ? 
f not, what alterations do you suggest P 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by"^ which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

Conditions op Sadaby. 

22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should 
be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure looally^ the desired qualifications in the 
officers appointed? If not, what principle do you recommend? 

28. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the TTiAi'n grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorised on the Ist April of each of the following 
years :—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general reorganisation effected, and what improve¬ 
ment of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed P If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ? 

26 , Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not made 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what alteration do yon recommend 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion ? If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it he restricted to the 
lower grades of the service, or not ? 

27. As nn alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
aotviees P 

29. If yon reeommend any kind of time-soale of pay please describe the scheme that you pro¬ 
pose and state what conditions should belaid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply 
such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the executive and judicial branches of the 
service is different ? 

80, Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service P If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointmentaP 

Conditions of Leave. 

31. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Provinoial Civil Service take more or less 
leftVA of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due P 
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Conditions of Leave— oont . 

32. Is all the leave oo full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 

Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 

suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do yon suggest ? 

83. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

35. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of. leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that tbe present conditions govern¬ 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 

Service cause inconvenience to the administration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do you 

suggest ? 

38. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate reipedy ? In 
particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

40. Is the present system of superannuation pensions satisfactor}’ in the interests both of the 
Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed working, 
and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to be 
inefficient but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision for their subsistence P If so, 
what do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve of the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do you 
recommend ? 

45. To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of their 

families to the Government General Provident Fund, or to other official or officially-recognised funds ? 
Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you consider to be 
necessary ? • 

Genbbal. 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service P If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making 
any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Period of Age-Limits, 17-21, i.«.,dawn to 1877. 


Period of Age-Limits, 17-19, 1878-1891. 


Subjects. 

Marks. 

Subjects. j 

Marks. 

1. English Composition 

500 

1. English Composition 

300 

2. History of England, including that of the Laws 
and Constitution. 

800 

2. History of England, including a period seleoted 
by the candidate. 

300 

3. English Language and Literature 

500 

3. English Literature, inoluding hooks selected by 
the candidate. 

300 

4. Language, Literature, and History of Greece. 

760 

4. Greek. 

600 

5. Language, Literature, and Hisbiry of Rome .. 

7-50 

6. ].atin 

BOO 

6. Langnage, Literature, and History of France .. 

376 

6. i'renoh .. .. .. .. ,, 

600 

7. Language, Literature, and History of Germany. 

375 

7« German ,. , .. ,, ,, 

500 

8. Language, Literature, and History of Italy 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) .. 

376 

8. Italian . 

400 

1,260 

9. Mathematios (pure and mixed) 

1,000 

10. Natural Soienoe—that is (1) Chemistry, inolud- 

1,000 

10. Natural Soience—that is, the Elements of any 

800 or 

ing Heat; (2) Electricity and Magnetism ; (.3) 


two of the following Sciences, viz.. Chemistry, 

800 

Geology and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology ; (5) 
Botany. 

' The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by ade¬ 
quate proficiency in any two or more of the five 
branches of Science included under this head. 


600; Electricity and Magnetism, 300; 
Experimental Laws of Heat and Light, 800 ; 
Mechanical Philosophy, with outlines of 
Astronomy, 300. 


11. Moral Soienoe—that is, Logie, Mental and 

500 

11. Iiogio .. .. .. ,, .. .. 

300 

Moral Philosophy. 


12. Elements of Political Eoouomy 

300 

12. Sanskrit Langnage and Literatnre 

500 

13. Sanskrit .. .. . .. 

500 

13. Arabio Langnage and Literature 

500 

14. Arabio 

600 


Period of Age-Limits, 21-23, 1892-190S. 

1. English Composition 

2. English History 


3. English Law, vis.,Law of Contraot—Criminal Law 
—Law of Evidence and Law of the Conatitation 

4. English Language and Literature (including 

special period named by the Commissioners). 

•4 Greek Tjanguage and Literature .. 


6. Greek History (Ancient, including Constitution) 400 

7. Latin Language and Literature .. .. 7S0 


8. Koman History (Ancient,including Constitution) 400 

9. Roman Law ,, ,, ., ,, ., 500 

10. French Language and Literature .. .. sOO 


11. German Language and Literature 


12. General Modern History (period to be eelected 500 

by Candidates from list in the syllabue issued 
by the Commissioners, one period at least to 
include Indian History). 

13. Mathematios (pure and applied) ., .. 900 

14. Advanced Mathematioal suhjeots (pore and 900 

applied). 

16. Natural Science, i.e., any number not exceeding 
three of the following subjects 
Elementary Chemistry and Elementary 
Physios .. .. .. .. 600 

(A.5.—This subject may not be taken up 
by those who offer either Higher Chemis¬ 
try or Higher Physios)— 

Higher Chemistry .. .. 600 ) 

Higher I'hysios .. . ■ .. 600 j 

Geology.M 800 

Botany . 600 f 

Zoology . . .. .. .. 600 1 

Animal Physiology .. .. 600 J 

16. Logio and Mental Philosophy (Ancient and 400 


Period of Age-Limits, 22-24, i.e., 1906 to Date. 

1. English Composition .. . ,. .. I 600 

2. English History, either or both sections may he 

taken— 

Section I., to x.d. 1485 . 400 

Section II., a.d. 1485 to 1848 .. .. 400 

3. English Law .. , , .. .. .. 500 

4. English Language and Literature .. ,, 600 

Greek, uot less than two sub-divisions of which 
one must be Translation :— 

5. Translation .. .. 400 

6. Prose Composition .. .. .. .. .. 200 

7. Verse Composition. 200 

8. Literature, etc. . 300 

9. Greek History (Anoieut, inolndiog Constitution). 600 

Latin, not less than two sub-divisions, of which 

one must be Translation i— 

10. Translation .. .. .. .. .. .. 400 

11. Prose Composition. 200 

12. V erse Composition .. ,. ., .. .. 200 

13. Literature, eto. .. .. .. ,, .. 300 

14. Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) 600 

15. Homan Law .. ,. .. ,, 500 

16. French, History of the Langnage and Literature. 200 

17. French, Translation, Composition and Couver- ^00 

sation. 

18. German, History of the Language and Literature. 200 

19. German.Translation, Composition and Conversa- ^00 

tion. 

20. Italian, History of the Language and Literatnre. 200 

21. Italian, Translation, Composition and Oonver- ^0*1 

sation. 

22. General Modern History .. .. .. .. 600 


23. Lower Mathematics ., .. ., 

24. Higher Mathematics . 

26. Natural Science, i.t. , any number not exceeding 

four of the following or three if both Lower 
and Higher Mathematics he also taken ;— 

(1) Chemistry .. .. .. .. 600 

(2) Physios .600 

(3) Geology .600 

(4) Botany .600 

(6) Zoology .600 

(6) Animal Physiology .. .. .. 600 

(7) Geography .. .. .. 600 


17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and M odern) .. 400 

18. Political Economy and Economic History .. 800 

19. Political Science (including Analytical Juris- 600 

prndenoe, the Early History of Institutions 
and Theory of Legislation). 

20. Sanskrit Language and Literature .. ,. 600 

21. Arabic Langnage and Literatnre. 500 

Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches 
of knowledge. No subjects are obligatory. 


26. Logic and Physiology 

27. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy .. 

28. Political Economy and Economic History 

29. Political Science 


31. Sanskrit Language and Literature .. .. 800 

32. Arabic Language and Literature. 800 


Consistently with the limitations specified above Candidates 
are at liberty to name any of the foregoing subjects, provided 
that the maximum number of marks that can be obtained 
from the subjects chosen is limited to 6,000. ' 
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3 0. 52. 


Thh India Oivil Sbbviob Act, 1861. 

(2f4 & 25 Viet., c. 54.) 

An Act to eonfirm certain Appoinimente in India, and to amend the Law conoeming the Civil Service there. 

[1st August 1861.] 

Whekbas by section fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third year of Kinpr Georjge the Third, Chapter fifty - S3 G. 3 
two, it was enacted that all the oml servants of the East India Company in India under the rank or degree 
of Members of Council should have and be entitled to preoedenne in the service of the said Company at 
their respective stations according to their seniority of appointment, and that no such civil servant should be 
capable of being advanced or promoted to any higher station, rank, or degree therein than he should be 
entitled to according to the length of his service ; and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enaot^ 
that all veioanoies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s 
service in India (being under the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied 
from amongst the oivil servants of the said Company belonging to the presidency wherein such vacancies 
should respectively happen; And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service vacancies^ in 
certain offices, places, and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons not being 
civil servants, or not being oivil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies have happened, 
and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the said enactments, and it is expedient that such 
appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in India should be empowered to make 
such appointments in like oases in future: _ e ii, t j 

Bo it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

1. AU appointmenti made by the authoritiee in India to any eueh O^ioes, Places or Employments shall be and 

be deemed to have been as valid and effectual as if the Act hereinbefore recited or referred to had not been passed— ^noe with as 

{Rep. 56 if 66 Fiat., e. 19). _ _ a i. j i valid. 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the Schedule v^Mnciet^ 
annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may be , created hereafter, shall be filled up and supplied, auppUed w 
except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted oivil servants of the Crown in India. 

8. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to any office, versoni not 
place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the special ciroamstanoes 
of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, conations, and restrictions of the may, under 
said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make such appointment accordingly ; provided that no person 
shall be so appointed who has not resided for at least seven years in India, and that every person previously to 

to hife being so appointed to any of the offices in the Revenue and Judicial Departments specified in the said 'gnj,jeptto 
Schedule shall pass an examination in the vernaoulaulanguage of the district in which he is to be employed, 
where such examination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other 
qualifications and restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like ease on covenanted oivil servants. 

4. Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Secretary 

of State in Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same; and unless the g^gg to 
Secretary of State in Council shall approve such appointment, with the concurrence of a ma jority of Members 
present at a meeting and shall within twelve months from the date of such appointment notify such approval state, 
to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such appointment shall be cancelled. • rv» • * 

5. AU vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in the smd 
Schedule, and all other offices than those eo mentioned that may hereafter be created in India may be filled up without 

UD and supplied without resard to the qualifioations, conditions, and restrictions prescribed by the said Act. [g^Jjg^ng 
r rr o i prescribed by 

A 13 TT Incited Act, 

6. Provided always that this A.ot shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Gfovemor or any part or Her 

Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision may be made by any other oFtieutenant- 
Aot of the present session of Parliament. _ , , , Governor, etc. 

7. Section ffity-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so much of the So much 
other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as a condition or require* 
qualification for the appointmect of oivil servants to offices, places, or employments, shaU be repealed. 


SCHBDUIE. 

Secretaries, Jnnior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries to the several Governments of India, except the Secreta¬ 
ries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries in the Military, Marine, and Public Works Departments. 

Accountant-General. I Sub-Treasurer. (J) 

Civil Auditor, (a) ' 

Judicial. 


seniority, 
etc., for 
appointments 
repealed. 


1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief Judicial 
Officers of Districts in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said 
Provinces. 


3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers of 
Districts in the said Provinces. 

4. Joint Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to Magis¬ 
trates in the said Provinces. 


Revenue, 

Revenue in the 


1. Members of the Board of 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Divisions in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Districts in the said Provinces. 


5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the Office of Joint Magistrate in the 
said Provinces. 

6. Assistant CoUeotors or Assistants to Collectors 
in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8. Contrculer of Salt ChowHes. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and Opium 

10. Opium Agents. 

( i ) Now non-existent/. 


(a) Kow called Comptroller-Genetal. 
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TlTB GoVBBNMKlfl' OV INDIA AcT, 1870. 

(33 Viet., c. 3.) 

An Act to make better provision formakinf Lawe and Regulatiom for e&rtain parte of India, and for 

certain other purpoees relating thereto. 


[25th March 1670.] 


iwer to 

point nativet 


in offices 
ithont oer- 
ioate from 
e Civil 
irvice Com. 
isaionera. 

A as Viet., 
106. at & 
Vlct., c. 54, 


point natives i® expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employment of natives of 

India to cer- India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service of Her Majesty in India ; 

in offices enacted, that nothing in the Government of India Act, 1858, or in the Indian Civil Service Act, 

1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the anthoritiee 
in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employments in the civil service 
of Her Majesty in India from appointing any native of India to any such office, place, or employment, 
althongh such native shall not have been admitted to the said civil service of India in manner in section 
thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, bnt subject to such rules as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a maj'oritj' of members present; 

and that for the purpose of this Act the words “ natives of India ” shall include any person bom and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Maj'esty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established there for temporary purposes only ; 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and limit from time to time 
the qualification of natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for such 
purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall not have force 
until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Notification of the Government of India, Heme Department {Eetahliehmenie), No. 1128, dated 

Simla., the 26th August 1910. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Victoria, 
Chapter 3), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notification No. 2169 
(Public), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to make the 
following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Cormcil with the concurrence of 
a majority of the members present. 

1. The local Government may appoint any member of the provincial civil service subordinate to it, 
who is a native of India, and of provM merit and ability, to any of the offices, places, and employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, to fill which it has been declared 
by such local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that members of such provincial civil 
service can properly be appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time appoint any native of India of proved merit and ability 
to any of the offices, places, and employments specified by such local Government in any such notification 
as in Buie 1 is mentioned; provided that not more than one-fourth of the offices, places, and emplojonents 
so specified shall at any one time be held by natives of India not members of the provincial civil service 
subordinate to the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply to or include any’ native of India 
(not a member of a provincial service) who has, prior to the making of these rules, been appointed under 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (83 Victoria, Chapter 3), to an office, place, or employment 
in the Civil Service of India. 

3. In addition to appointments made under Buies 1 and 2 the local Government may, whenever the 
exigencies of the public service render it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, places, or employments 
ordinarily held by members of the CivU Service of His Majesty in India, for a period not exceemng three 
months, any native of India of proved merit and ability; provided that the appointment of any such 
officer shall not involve his transfer from another district. 

4. The local Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only and may 
prescribe the terms on which it is made and the conditions with which the person appointed must comply 
before he can be confirmed. 

6. The local Government may at any time suspend and remove any person appointed by such local 
Goverliment under these rules. 


A. Earle, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government tf India. 
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Statshbict fihowing Pouts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 


— 

Madras. | Bombay. 

i 

Bengal. 

United 

Prdvinoes. 

Panjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

f’entral 

Proviiioes 

(and 

1 Berar). 

1 

Total. 

1 

Suftrior Fotti. 

! 

1 

1 

i 



■ 


i 

! 

1 

Heodi* of districts ,. .. 

■i 

i 2 

il 0 [ 

-> 

2 

2 

1 c ( 

1 ^ 

} - 

District sad Divisional 


' 3 

6 

6 

>} 

1 i 

! 2 

Judges. 

Settlement Collectors 

1 * 

1 

j 

! .. 


2 

1 


i 

[ •* 

1 .3 

Snb-Colleotors 

2 

1 

1 

i 



.. 



! 2 

Secretary, Board of Rev- 

i 

( 

1 


1 1 




1 

enoe 



1 


1 





Talukdari Settlement Ofifioer. 

1 

i 1 

i 

•• 

•• . 

* * 

• • 



1 

Total .. 

i 8 

1- 

6 

8 

7 

11 

5 

6 

6 

. 

Infmor Futi.- 

1 









Secretary to Beard of 

I 



1 





•> 

Bevenae. 






* * 



Under Secretary to Govern* 

1 


1 


1 


1 


4 

ment. 


1 






Joint Muffietratee or Asust- 
ant CoinmiMioners or 

6 


8 

7 

3 


• • 

2 

33 

Assistant Collectors. 










Assistant Judges .. 

- 

3 


.. 

, ♦ 


. , 



Small Causa Court Judges •« 

. . 

. , 

• • 

2 



.. 


2 

Aseietant Settlement Officers. 



. , 

2 





2 

Assistant to Director of Land 




1 






Records. 





t 

1 





t 

Total .. 

7 

1 

1 

11 

9 

13 

i 

* j 


1 

2 

47 

Grand Total, Soperior and 
Inferior. 

IS 

17 

i; 

20 

1 

IS 

5 

b 

8 

108 
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« 


Final Examination os 1891 when the Pebiod oe 
Pkobation was two Teahs. 

Final Examination op 1912 when the Pebiod or 

PaOEATION WAS ONE YeAB. 

Subjects (a). 

Marks. 

Subj ects. 

Marks. 



Compulsory — 


1 . * Classical languages of India-^ — 


1. The principal vernacular language 

400 



of the Province to which the candi- 


Sanskrit .. 

600 

date is assigned. 


Arabic .. .. 

400 

2. Indian History .. 

400 

Persian .. .. 

400 

3. Indian Penal Code 

400 

2. f Yernacular languages of India 

400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure 

200 

(excepting Hindustani when taken 




up by Madras candidates and 


5. The Indian Evidence Act. . 

200 

Gujrati) each. 






Optional — (Not more than one of follow- 


3. The History and Geography of India. 

350 

ing subjects.) 


•• •• ea •• 

1,250 

1. § Sanskrit 

400 

6. Political Economy ,. .. 

350 

2. § Arabic .. .. 

400 

« 


3. Persian 

400 



4. Hindustani (for candidates assigned 

400 



to the Province of Burma only). 




5. Hindu and Muhammadan Law 

450 


(a) In addition t4 the above, candidates were permitted to take up any one of the folJowing branches of natural science, 
vie., Agricultural chemistry, botany, geology aud zoology, for which 360 marks were allowed. 



• One or more of these subjects could be taken. 

t One of the languages prescribed for the candidates’ Presidency or Provinoe. 

I The course of reading in Law included— 

20th Report (1) General Jurisprudence— 

of His Majes- Blackstbne’s Commentaries, 

ty’s Civil Austin’s Jurisprudence, 

Service Com- The Institutes of Justinian, 

missioners, Maine’s Ancient Law. 

pages 583-6. Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law. 

Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. 

(2) Law of Evidence— 

The Indian Evidence Act. 

Pitt Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 

Simultaneously the candidates attended courts and supplied the following detailed reports, with an analysis and notes in 
each case:— 

Eirst Periodical Examination. Seven reports of police Court rases of a stipendiary magistrate, embracing oases in 

which the magistrate exercised final jurisdiction and oases which he committed for trial. 

Four civil cases ot a county court in which the parties were represented by counsel. 

One separate report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a police court 
during one day. 

Second Periodical Examination. Five reports of civil actions in the superior courts of London in which the defendant 

was represented by counsel. 

Five reports of cases decided in the Central Criminal Court in which the prisoner was 
represented by counsel. 

Third Periodical Examination. Three reports of civil eases of importance tried before special juries in the Superior Courts 

of London. 

Three reports of criminal oases of importance tried before juries in the Central Criminal' 
Court and selected for some special q^uality such as the gravity of the offence, the 
nature of the evidence produced, the number of the prisoners, etc. 

Final Examination .. One report of the investigation before a London police magistrate of a grave oriminal 

charge ending in committal. 

One report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a London police eonrt 
in one day. 

Two reports of important civil cases tried by a special jury in London. 

One report of a case heard in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on appeal from 
India. 

$ These subjects cannot be offered by any candidate who has offered them at the Open Competition. 


(3) Law of India— 

The Code of Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian Law of Contracts. 

The Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act. 
Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law. 



TjISTS of questions oieoulatbd to witnesses eob wbitten ebplies. 
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AA 

Statement showing the Cadre and SrEBNarH of the Indian Oivid Service for India as a whole and by 
Presidencies or Provinces, as sanctioned on Ist July 1912, together with the number of Posts listed as 
open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Aules made under the pravieime of section 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (93 Viet., Cap. 3). 





1 

« 

O 



c 

06 

CD 

o 

o 



—^ 

a 

•e 

a 

O 

S:) 

§ 

II 

■i 

a 

a 

Burma. 

C8 

CO 

lo 

is 

a 

i 

Total. 


s 

ch 


^ i 

p. 


n 

o 



(1) No. of “Superior” posts, i.e.. 

87 

84 ' 

90 

111 

80 

83 

64 

61 

22 

662 

posts carrying a salary of over 
Bs. 1,000 a month in the 
Presidency or Province. 






j 





(2) Deduct for posts listed as open 

8 

6 

8 

7 

n 

6 

6 

6 


66 

to Provincial Service. 











(3) Add for poets under the Govern- 

8 

8 

8 

10 

7 

6 

6 

4 

2 

68 

ment of India (u). 


1 









(4) Balance number of “ Superior ' ’ 1 

87 

1 

m ' 

1 90 

114 

1 1 

76 

84 

54 

49 

24 ' 

664 

poets. 





! 





(6) Add 4 per cent, for temporary 

3 

3 1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

26 

posts and for deputation. 
fjy.J?.—For such posts addi- 


! 



1 1 

! ; 



1 



tions are made in the lowest 
grade of assistants.] j 





1 

1 

1 




(8J Total number of “Superior”! 

90 


94 

119 

f 79 

j 87 

66 

61 

26 

690 

posts on which recruitment is 


89 1 






based. 











(JJ) Add “Infeiior” posts, i.r., 
posts above the lowest grade 
of assistants, but below the 
“Superior” posts, at 39 per 

35 

86 i 

; 37 

j 

1 

46 

i 31 

j 34 

: 22 

20 

9 

269 

1 






i 



1 

1 




cent, of line (6). 











(8) Add leaTe reserye. at 40 per 
cent, of line (6). 

36 

36^ 

87J 


32 

36 

' 224 

20 

10 

276 

(9) Add training reserve at 16-6 of 
line (6), 

14 

13i 

144 

184 

12 

13 


8 

4 

106 

(10) Strength of service required 

176 

173 

183 

231 

164 

169 

109 

99 

48 

1,341 

at 194’6 per cent, of line (6). 








(11) Bate of recruitment at4'17 per 

7-3 

7-2 

7-6 

9-6 

6-4 

6-3 Civil. 

4-6 

41 

2-0 

■ 1 


cent, of strength shown in 
. line (10). 

1 





1'7 Military. 


1*7 Military. 


(a) The figures under this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of recruitment, and are not intended to limit 
or guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be filled from a partioular Provinoe. 
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LIST A. 
Madras. 


Superior Po<tt» in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

j Pay of each. 



K8. 

2 

Members of Council .. 

6.333J 

2 

High Court Judjres .. .. .. , 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,7.60 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,750 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3.500 

1 

Secretary, Revenue Department 

3,125 

2 

Members, Board of Revenue .. 

3,000 

2 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade 

3,000 

1 

Inspector General of Police .. .. .. . 

2,.500—100—3,000 

1 

Resident, Travancore 

2,800 

•7 

A 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,600 

1 

Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department 

2,500 

f«) 7 

Collectors, first grade 

2,5i)0 

7 

I'isrrict "and Sessions Judges, third grade .. .. .. 

2,250 

(<*) 14 

Collectors, second grade .. .. .. .. 

2,250 

6 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade .. .. 

2,0»0 

1 

Commissioner of Coorg .. .. .. .. 

1,800-2,000 

(a) 6 

CoUeotors, third grade 

1,800 

1 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Revenue 

1,500—1,800 

1 

Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Revenue 

1,500-1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court .. .. .. .. .. 

1,600—1,800 

I 

Private Secretary 

1,600 

(i) 20 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, first grade .. .. .. 

1,200 

Tdtal 87 



Deduet — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


^dd B 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance .. 87 




Inferior poeie, i.o., Poste above the Lowest Grade of AesUtanta, hut 



below the “ Superior ” Poeta in order of Pay. 


8 

LTnder Secretaries 

1,000 

16 

Joint Magistrates, second grade 

900 

16 

91 It third f, •. .. ,, ., 

700 

Total S5 

1 




Reaerve poata, i.e., Aaaiatant CoUeetora. 

400—600 

8 

'Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


36 

Leave reserve. 


14 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 68 




(a) Includes Collectrr < f Madras, I irector of A(iricnHnre, and Begistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
(d) Inclcdes Deputy Comb.issioner of Salt and Alfcari, and Director of Land Becords. 
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LIST B. 

Bombay (includivo Sind). 

Superior PoeU in Order of Pay. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(«)3 

1 

6 

13 

1 


9 

(i) 15 
1 
1 


Total .. 84 

Deduct — 6 
A.dd -p 8 

Balance 86 


Total 


Members of Gounoil .. 

High Court Judges .. 

Chief Secretary 
Commissioner in Sind 
Commissioners 
Secretary 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, etc. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind .. 

Inspector-General of Police 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
District and Sessions Judges, first grade 
Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 
Senior Collectors 
Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Beoords 


District and Sessions Judges, third grade 
Junior Collectors 
Eegistrar, High Court 
Private Secretary .. 

Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier 

Political appointments 
Assistant Eemembranoer of Legal Affairs 
Under Secretaries 
Talukdari Settlement Officer 

Assistant to Commissioner in Sind .. 

Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates 


Superintendents of Land Heoords 
Begistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


RB. 

5,S33i 

4,000 

3,750 

3.760 

3.500 
3,125 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

2,600—100—3,000 

2.760 

2.500 
2,600 
2,325 
2,325 

Salary of grade pht 
a local allowance' 
of Be. 250. 

1,800 
1,800 
1,700 

1.500 

1,200 

Local allowance 
I Bs. 300. 


f 


Assistant Collectors, first grade 


1,250—50—1,600 
1,260 
1,100 
r 1,100 

< Local allowance 
L Bs. 100. 

Salary of giaieplue 
special allowance 
of Bs. 200. 

1 Salaryof grade^ftw 
J special allow¬ 
ance of Bs. J50. 
900 (<!) 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Inferior paste, i.e., posts alove the lowest grade of assistants, hut 
helow the “ superior ” posts in order of pay, 

17 I Assistant Collectors, first grade 

18 I Do. second „ 


35 


3 

36i 

13i 

Total .. 62 


Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant CoUeetors. 

j Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


900 

700 


400—500 


(a) Inolades Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

BombayandDireotorofAgrioultureand Co-operative Credit 8ooietiea ; 
Is ) It has recently been proposed to raiee the pay of tbeee five appointments to Bs. 1,200. 
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LIST C. 


Bengal. 


Superior Tostt in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

1 

Fay of eaob. 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

{a) 3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

<a) 13 
(b) 12 

(a) 14 

(b) 13 

1 

(b) 14 

1 

1 

Members of Council .. 

High Court Judges 

Member, Board of Bevenue 

Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions .Judges, first grade 

Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 

Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Secretaries .. 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade .. .. 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 

Registrar, High Court 

Magistrates and Collectors, third grade .. 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor 

Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

RS. 

5,.333i 

4,000 

3,750 

3.600 

3,333J 

i 3,000 

1 3,000 

j 2,916f 

i 2,500—100—3,000 
2,760 

2.500 

2,260 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1.500 

1,500 

1.600 

Total .. 90 



Deduct — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


jLd/d 8 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 90 




Inferior poets posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 



the “ superior ” posts in order of pay, excluding one listed Under 



Secretaryship ). 


2 

Under Secretaries 

1,000 

17 

Joint Magistrates .. .. 

900 

17 

Do. •« .. •• ,, ,, 

700 

Total .. 36 

_j___^_ 



Heserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

4 

Reserve lor temporary appointments and deputations. 


37* 

Leave reserve. 


Hi 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 56 

1 



(as) Includes Superintendent and Eemembraneer of Legal Affairs and three District and Sessions Judges for Assam. 

(4) Includes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Records, Director of Agriculture, two Secretaries to the Board of 
Revenue, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, three Settlement Officers and four Additional Magistrates for Dacca, 
Afidnapur, Backergang and Mymensing. 
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[A.—Indian Cirii Stervica. 


LIST J) 

U.viTBD Provinces. 


Sv/pertor Post* in Ordtr of Pay. 


Number. i 

i 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

{<*) 7 

(i) 19 
{a) 6 

10 

(h) 17 

4 

3 

(i) 10 

1 

; 

1 

1 

1 

] 

2 

Lieutenant-Governor ,. 

High Court Judges 

Judicial Commissioner 

Members, Board of Revenue .. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Chief Secretary .. .. .. .. ' .. 

District and Sessions .Judges, first grade.. 

Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Opium Agent .. .. .. .. .. , 

Commissioner, Kumaun 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade .. .. .. ... 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade ., .. .. 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 

Llepnty Commissioners, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade 

Deputy Commissioners, second grade 

Hegistrar, High Court 

Settlement Officers 

Deputy Director of Land Eeoords 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies .. 

Superintendent, Dehra Dun 

Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 

Assistant Judge 

Deputy Commissioners of Garhwal and Almora . , 

RS. 

8,333^ 

4,000 

3.600 

3,500 

3,333^^ 

3,000 

3,000 

2,916^ 

2.500— 100—3,000 

2.500— 100—3,000 

2.600 

2,600 

2,250 

2,250 

1,833^ 

1,833^ 

1,833^ 

1,666^ 

1,666| 

1,600 

J Salary of grade 
[ plus special 

J allowance of 

Rs. 150. 

1,500 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

Total Ill 



Deduet — 7 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 10 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 114 




Inferior posU, i.e,, poets above the lowest grade of aesistante, hut 



below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

1 Under Secretaries 

1,000 

1 

1 Under S’ectetaiy 

800 

1 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow 

1,000 

14 

1 Joint Magistrates, first grade .. 

1,000 

6 

1 Assistant Commissioners, first grade 

800 

1 

Assistant Judge ,, 

800 

20 

Joint Magistrates, second grade 

700 

1 

Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

Salary of grade. 

Total .. 46 




Reserve posts, i.e , Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

5 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


» 4 "^ 

Leave reserve. 


18^ 

Tcainiug reserve. 


Total .. 71 




(a) InolndeB the Legal Beinembranoer 

(4) lucludes two Secretaries in the Board of Keveuue, Judicial and Financial Seoretarie* to Governnient, Director of 
Land Kecards and Agriculture and Commissioner of Bxcise. 
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I.1ST E. 

Punjab (excluding the North-West Frontier Provinok). 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Eumher, 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 


' 

RS. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor .. 

8,383i 

1 

Chief Jttd^e, Chief Court 

4,000 

2 

Judges, Chief Court .. 

3,500 

2 

Financial Commissioners 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary .. .. .. .. .. ., 

8,000 

.5 

Commissioners ... 

2,750 

2 

Divisional Judges, Ist grade .. 

2,760 

3 

Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. 

2,500 

5 

Divisional Judges, 3rd grade .. 

2,260 

(a) 10 

Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade 

2,260 

6 

Divisional Judges, 4th grade .. 

1,800 

(a) 11 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 

1,800 

8 

District Judges 

1,600 

{a) 13 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 

1,600 

6 

Settlement Officers 

1 Salary of grade 

1 

Begistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

J plus special 



allowance of 



Bs. 160. 

1 

A 

Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioners 

Salary of grade 


1 

subject to a mini- 



mum of Bs. 1.200 



and a maximum of 



Bs. 1,800. 

1 

Junior .Secretary to Financial Commissioners 

Salary of grade 



subject to a maxi- 



mum of Bs. 1,500 



and a minimum of 



Bs. 1,000. 

1 

Begistrar, Chief Court 

' 

1,250 

« 

Total .. 80 



Deduet — 11 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add 4- 7 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 7fi 




Inferior posts, \.b., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, hut 



below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay {excluding one 



Under Secretaryship listed). 


2 

Undersecretaries 

1,000 

14 

Assistant Commissioners. 1st grade 

900 

15 

Assistant Commissioners. 2nd grade .. .. .. ,. 

700 

Total .a 31 




Reserve post , i.e.. Assistant Oommissioners of the lowest grade. 

400—600 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


32 

Leave reserve. 


12 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 47 




(o) Includes two Secretaries of GoTernment, Director of Land Records, Director of Agriculture and Political Ageat in the 
Phulkian States. 
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APPENDIX Vn-~do«<. 

LIST F. 

Burma. 

Superior FosU in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of eaoh. 

1 


KB. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor .. .. . .. .. 

8,833i 

1 

Chief Judge. Chief Court 

4,000 

1 

Judge, Chief Court 

3,500 

1 

Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma .. 

3,600 

1 

Finaucial Commissioner .. - ■ .. .. 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary to Government 

3,000 

8 

Commissioners of Divisions 

2,760 

t 

Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land Becords 

2,750 

2 

Divisional Judges. Ist grade 

2,760 

1 

President, Bangoon Municipality 

2,600 {a) 

1 

Director of Agriculture 

2,400 (d) 

2 

Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. 

2,260 

(c) 12 

Deputy Commissioners. 1st grade 

2,250 

1 

Bevenue Secretary to Government 

2,250 {b) 

1 

Secretary to Government ., .. .. .. .. 

2,260 (i) 

2 

Divisional Judges, 3rd grade .. .. ,. 

1,800 

(«)13 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 

1,800 

8 

District Judges 

1,500 

(d) 15 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade ., .. .. .. 

1,500 

1 

Deputy Director of Land Becords 

1,600 (4) 

1 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

1,500 (4) 

1 

Eegistrar, Chief Court 

] ,400 (4) 

6 

Settlement Officers ., .. ,. .. .. .. 

1 Salary of grade 

1 

Eegistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

J pdus special 



allowance of 



Es. 160. 

Total .. 83 



Deduct — 6 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 6 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance .. 84 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants hut below 
the “ superior posts in order of pay. 


11 

Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade 

1,000 

13 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

700 

10 

Assistant Commissioners, 3rd grade 

600 

Total .. 34 




j Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the ith grade. 

460—600 

3 

Eeserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


36 

Leave reserve. 


13 

Training reserve. 


Total 51 





(a) Maximum salary inoluding a local allowance of Es. 250 a month. 

(i) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Ks. 400, Es. 300, Rs. 200, Bs. 200 and Ha. 200, respectively. 

(e) Includes Superintendents of Shan States, Collector of Rangoon and Commissioner of 1 Excise, the latter officer drawing 
the salary of gradea local allowance of Es. 260, without a maximum. 

(d) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Es. 160 a month. 
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LIST G. 

Bihar ako Orissa. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Fay of each. 

' 


RS. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor .. 

8,333i 

2 

Members of Connell .. 

6,000 

2 

High Court Judges .. 

4,000 

I 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,000 

(a) 2 

District and Sessions Judges, let grade .. 

3,000 

5 

Commissioners 

2,916f 

1 

Inspector-General of Police . . .. .. i. 

2,500—100—3,000 

(«) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd,grade .. .. .. .. 

2,500 

(6) 9 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

2,250 

(«) 6 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade.. 

2,000 

(61 10 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade .. 

1,800 

(6) 10 

Magistrates and Collectors, 3rd grade .. .. .. ' .. 

1,500 

Total .. 64 

. 


Deduct — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add 6 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 54 

On which recruitment is based. 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 



below the ‘' superior ” posts {including one listed Under Secre- 



tary) in order of pay. 


2 

0 nder Secretaries .. .. .. .. .. 

1,000 

10 

Joint Magistrates, Ist grade .. 

900 

10 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. .. .. .. 

700 

Total .. 22 


' 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

2 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


22i 

Leave reserve. 


H 

Trainiug reserve. 


Total .. 33 




(a) Includes Superintendent and Bemembranoer of Legal Affairs and Judicial Commissioner, Chota-Nagjpur. 

(i) Includes two Secretaries to GoTemment, and Directors of Land Beoords and Agriculture, Commissioner of Exoiee, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement Officers and Political Officer, Orissa. 
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APPENIIIX YU—eont 


EA.~Iiidian Civil SorvioS. 


LIST H. 

Oentrai. Phoviscbs and Bbbar. 
Superior Post* in Order of Pay. 


N amber. 


Leaignation. 


Pay of eaob. 


1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

3 

2 
1 

(«) 8 
(«) 12 
(«) 14 

4 
1 
1 


Central Provinces. 


Chief Commissioner .. 

Financial Commissioner 
Judicial Commissioner 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Second Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Commissioners 
Do. 

Senior Divisional Judge 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 
Do. 2nd class 

Do. 3rd class 

Settlement Officers 

Director of Agriculture 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


BB. 

6,1661 
3,600 

3.600 
3,000 
2,750 
2,750 

. 2,500 
2,500 
2,260 
1,800 

1.600 

} Salary of grade 
phis special 
allowance of 
; Es. 160. 


Total .. 51 

Deduct — 6 
Add + 4 

Balance .. 49 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Total 


Total 


Total 


6 

13 

19 


10 

10 

20 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade .. .. .. 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 


Note. —'Inhere is a defect of one post. It has recently been 
proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 20 
posts as follows :— 

Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 


900 

700 


900 

700 


2 

20 

8 

30 


Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the lowest grade. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


400-500 


I 


(it) Includes Chief Secretary, Secretary, Political Agent of Cbhattisgarh, Commissioner of Excise, Commissioner of 
Settlements, three Divisional Jndges, Inspector-General of Police, and two District and Sessions Judges, and one Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner. The Inspector-General of Police draws a local allowance of Bs. 4C0 subject to a maximum salary of 
Es. 2,£00 a month. 
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LIST I. 
Assam. 


Superior Paste in Order of Pay. 


Numlier. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

2 

.(«) 6 
(«)7 
(«)6 

Chief Commissioner ., 

Commissioners 

Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 

BS. 

5,166J 

2,760 

2,250 

1,«00 

1,600 

Total .. 22 



Deduct jyil. 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial service. 


Add 55 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance .. 24 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants 



hut below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

Under Secretaries 

1,000 

4 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade .. 

'900 

8 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. 

700 

Total .. 9 




Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Magistrate. 

400—600 

1 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


10 

Leave reserve. 


4 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 15 




(a) lioludes Superintendent of Lushai Hills ; Connnissioner of Exoiee, Inspector-General of Kegistration and Beijistrar 
of Co-operatiye Credit Societies; Pireotor of Land Records and Agriculture ; two Secretaries to the Chief Cctnmissioner ; 
Inspector-General of Police ; one Settlement Officer ; and Political Agent, Manipur. ’ 


LIST J. 

Superior Posts under the Government oe India. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


3 

1 . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

3 

1 

1 

23 

1 


1 

1 

1 

♦ 


Members of Council 
Home Department— 

Secretary .. 

Deputy Secretary .. .. 

Director, Criminal Intelligenoe 
Superintendent of Port Blair.. 

Finance Department— 

Secretary .. 

Joint Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Comptroller and Auditor General 
Accountants-General 

Officers of the Indian Finance Department 
Foreign Department— 

Secretary .. .. ... 

Deputy Secretary 
Political Officers 
Legislative Department— 

Secretary or Deputy Secretary 

Department of Revenue and Agrioultnre— 
Secretary .. 

Department of Commerce and Industry— 
Secretary .. 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
Postmasters-General 


) Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 

1 Inspector-General of Excise and Salt .. 

3 Collectors of Customs 

2 Assistant Collectors of Customs 

I Department of Education— 

1 I Secretary .. 


m. 


6,666f 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,600—3,000 


4,000 

3,000 

2,260 

3,600—4,000 

2,260-2,760 

1,100-1,800 

4,000 

2,260 

1,100—4,000 


3,000—3,500 or 

2,000 


4,000 

4,000 
3,000—3,600 
1,600—1,760 or 
1,760—2,000 or 
2,260—2,.600 
2,500 
3,000 
2,060-2,500 
1,160—1,400 


3,000 


Total . . 58 
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APPENDIX VII—«onL 
BB. 


SxATEMBMT showing for India as a whole and by Pebsidbnoibb and Psotingbs the aotual Strength of the 
Indian Oitil Sbbviob Oadsb, as it stood on 1st Jnly 1912, oompared with the strength at whioh it 
should have stood on the same date in aocordanoe with the sanctioned oalonlations. 


Provinces. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

Aotual strength on 1st July 

1912. 

N umber of officers 
over (+) or under 
( — ) strength. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinoes 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinoes 

Assam 

» 

Total 

/ 

175 

173 

183 

231 

154 j 

169 1 

109 

99 

48 f 

. 173 

- 176(a) 

174 (ij 

237 (c) 

Civilians 162 (if) .. 1 

MiUtary29(«) ..J 

Civilians 126 ..1 

MBitary 49 ..J 

107 (/) 

104 (y) 

Civilians 89 • • 1 aa 

Military 9 •■] 

— 2 
+ 3 

— 9 
+ 6 

+ 37 

+ 6 

— 2 
+ 5 

1,341 

1,386 

+ 44 


(a) Excluding Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinoes, where he has been inoladed, but 
including Mr. H, C. Mules of the Sind Oommission. 

(4) Excluding Messrs. Nathan and Hallett, who have been temporarily lent by Bihar and Orissa to Ben^ and have been 
included in the Bihar and Orissa cadre. 

(s) Including Sir H. Butler, who has not been numbered in the Civil List, but excluding Messrs. W. Alder and 
T. K. Johnston, who have been temporarily transferred to, and included in, the Bengal cadre. . 

(d) Including Messrs. O’Dwyer, Lorimer, Barton, Gnnt, Rennie, Johnston, Glanoy, Pipon, Bolton, Pears, Jelf Howell, 
Bill, Copeland, Fraser, Fitspatnok, Latimer, serving in the Politioal Department under the Government of India in the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Messrs. Bray and Cater, also serving under the Government of India in the Politioal 
Department in Baluchistan, and excluding Messrs. Cowan, Maonsir and Jacob, serving in Bengal, where they have been 
included, and Mr. Gordon, serving in Assam, in which he has also been included. 

W In^uding Lieutonant-Colonel^ ^wlinson, Mr. J. 8. Donald, Major Blakeway, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Q. Roos-Eeppcl 
and Captain Keen, serving in the Politioal Department under the Government of India in the North-West Frontier Province. 

(/) Excluding the late Mr. Shettle. 

Including Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinoes, but has been wrongly omitted from 
the Civil List, but exolu(Rng Messrs. Cra^ord (serving in Bihar and Orissa, where he has been included), an(L Liddell 
(serving in Bengal, in which he has been included), and three Indian members of the Behar Commission who have been 
treated as holding posts corresponding to three listed posts. 
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OC. 


Nature of posts. 


Madras. 


No. 


Pay. 


Bombay. 


No. 


Pay. 


Bengal. 


No. 


Pay. 


United Provinces. 

No. 

Pay. 




1 


8,S33i 

3 


4,000 

2 


3,500 

10 { 

(9) 

2,9161 

(1) 

2,600 

1 ■ 


3 , 0.00 

.. r 

'1) 

3,600 

^ { 

( 1 ) 

3,333| 


( 2 ) 

3,000 


(7) 

2,500 

28^ 

I 

( 6 ) 

2,260 

(10) 

l,833i 



1 , 666 § 

r 

1 

(19) 

2,260 

l,833i 

(21) 

i 

'S - 

1,6661 

1,600 

L 

(2) : 

1,000 

' * * r 

l2 ) 2,600 

-3,000 

(d) 4 

(1) 

1,600 


( 1 ) 

1,100 

» f 

(2) 

1,000 

n 

(1) 

800 

22^ 

( 16 ) ( s ) 

1,000 

(7) if) 

800 

20 


700 

71 

400-600 

7 



228 

•• 


Ideatenant-OovernoTS and 
Chief Commissioners. 

, Members of Councils 

Judges of High or Chief 
Courts. 

Boards of Eevenue or 
Pinauoial Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Commissioners of Diyi,- 
.sions and others of same 
rank. 

Secretaries to OoTernment 

Secretaries to Boards of 
Eevenue or Einanoial 
Commissioners. 

Judicial Commissioners .. 


District and Sessions 
Judges or Divisional 
Judges and District 
Judges. 


Collectors or- Deputy 
Commissioners. 


Politioal officers 
Miscellaneous posts 


Under Secretaries to 

Government. 

•foint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 1st grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission- 
eft, 2nd (Ist) grade. 

Joint Magistrates or Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, ;ttd 
(2nd) grade. 

Joint Magistrates or Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, 4th 
(3rd) grade. 

Assistant Colleotors or 
Commissioners. 

Appointments which do 
not oarry fixed pay and 
the salary of which 
depends on the position 
of their holders. 

Total .. 


22 


27 



3 

20 

16 

16 

63 



6,333i 


4,000 

(1) 

3,750 

(1) 

3,600 

(2) 

3,000 

(1) 

3,750 

(1) 

8,126 

(1) 

2,500 

1,600 

-1,800 


(‘i) 

(7) 

l7) 

(«) 

(7) 

(14) 

( 8 ) 


3,000 

2,500 

2,260 

2,000 

2,500 

2,260 

1,800 


2,800 
(1) 2,600-3,000 
(1) 1,800-2,000 
(1) 1,600-1,800 
(1) 1,.500 


1,000 

1,200 

900 

700 

400—300 


176 


2f (1) 
1 ( 1 ) 


18 


29 


(i) 6^ 


17 

38 


57 

6 


171 


( 1 ) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 


(3) 

( 6 ) 

( 9 ) 


(18) 

(1.5) 

( 1 ) 


6,333i 

4,000 


3,760 
3,500 
3,000 
3,760 
3,125 
2,.500 


3,000 

2,760 

2,600 

2,325 

1,800 


2,326 

1,800 

1,500 


(1) 2,600-3,000 
(1) 1,700 

(1) 1,600 

(1) 1,260-1,500 

(2) 1,100 


1,250 

900 

700 

400-500 




30 


39 


ic) e-j 


17 

17 

66 


182 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(3 

;13) 

(14) 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

i(H) 


4,000 


8,760 


2,9161 


2,760 


3,000 

2,500 

2,000 


2,2-50 

1,800 

1,600 


( 1 ) 


3,600 
3,000 
(1) 2,600-3,000 
(1) 1,700 

(1) 1,500 

(1) 1,300 

1,000 


900 

700 

400—500 


(o) Inspector-General ol Police, Commissioner of Ooorg, Begistiar of High Court and Private Secretary to Governor. 

(6) Inspeotor-General of Police, Registrar of High Court, Private Secretary to Governor, Assistant Legal Eememhranoer, Assistant 
to Commissioner in Sind and Talukdari Settlement Officer. 

(e) Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, Chairman of Calcutta Improvement Trust, Inspeotor-General of Police, Registrar of High 
Court, Private Secretary to Governor and Deputy Chairman of Calcutta Corporation. 

(J) Inspeotor-General of Police, Opium Agent, Registrar of High Court and Assistant Judge. 

(»i Indudes City Magistrate of Lucknow. 

(f) Includes an Assistant Judge. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
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1 ' 
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(13) 1,500 

«j 

(12) 

(13) 

(15) 

2,260 

1,800 

1,600 

29 

(9) 2,260 

(lo: 1,800 

(10; 1,500 

S4(i) 

18) 2,250 

(12) 1,800 

(14) 1,600 

}.,{ 

(6) 2,250 

(7) 1,800 

(6j 1,600 

(,) 1 

1,260 

• • 


•• 
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2,600—3,000 




. , 


1,000 




2 

1 000 



2 

1,000 






” 
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] '• 

900 

11 


1,000 

10 

900 

6 

900 

4 

900 

16 

700 

13 


700 

10 

700 

13 

700 

3 

700 

•• 

•• 

10 


600 

• • 


.. 


*• 
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47 

400-600 1 

1 

61 


450-500 i 

33 

400-500 

31 

400-600 

16 

400—600 

7 

1 

’ / 

1 

14 





6 

• • 

* • 

•• 

168 


168 

! 

109 

1 

101 

•• 

46 



(^) Begistiar of Chief Court. 

(A; Inepeotor-Geneml of Police. 

/i! Judges except the Senior Oivisional Judge. 

U) J. tree Uistnct and 8ee«ioos Judges are graded with the Bengal oadre. 
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• Includes two hill Deputy Commissioncrebips which osrry a pay of Rs. 1,000 each CD account of their amenities, 
t Includes City Magistrate, Lucknow, and an Assistant Judge on Ra. 800. 
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CA.--Proviiicial Civil Service. 


APPENDIX A. 

Betolution of the Government of India, Home Department {EetabHshmenta), Nos. 1046-1068, 

dated Siitda, the 19th Auguet 1910. 

The Governor General in Connoil has had under consideration the recommendation made by the Boyal 
Oommission on Decentralisation at the end of para^aph 128 of their Beport on the subject of framing rules 
for the recruitment of provincial services. The majority of the Oommission consider it unneoessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as is now the case, require the sanotiou of the Government 
of India, and they express the opinion that the functions of that Government should be limited to laying 
'down a few general principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would 
be based. 

2. In the present Eesolution the Governor General in Council proposes to deal only with the provinoial 
civil services (executive and judicial). The case of other provinoial services will be separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is required to 
making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provinoial civil services, was introduced in 1892, as 
the result of the Beport of the Public Service Oommission. The Governor General in Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of the Decentralisation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to 
invest Local Governments with the power to make rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services 
without the previous sanction of the Government of India, but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment have been already fully considered in connection with the 
inquiries made by the Public Service Commission, and the Governor General in Connoil, upon a further 
consideration of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, bo 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows:— 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, on the 
other, to secure the due representation in the publio service of the different classes of the 
community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders 
appointed to the judicial branch; these excepted oases will be governed by article 51 of 
the Civil Service Begulations; 

(i) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be fixed by 
Local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object being to secure men 
qualified by as high a standard of general education as the conditions and requirements of 
the local administration permit. In particular, qualification in one or more of the vernacular 
languages of the province in which he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard should be a high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write and read the written oharaoter with facility ; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active habits ; and 

(d) that he is of good character. t 

III. Every person appointed to the provinoial civil service by direct recruitment shall be subject to a 

period of probation or training, during which time his appointment will be probationary only, 
unless in special oases the Local Government declares suoh probation or training to bo 
unneoessary. 

IV. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for appointment, 

provided they are qualified in other respects. 

V. Admission to the provinoial civil service should usually be confined to persons who are natives of 
the province or have definitely settled in it; in the case of candidates who are not natives of 
the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province should, as a general rule, 
be an essential condition of admission. No Barrister, Advocate, or Pleader should be appointed 
as such, unless he has been at least three years actually practising his profession in India and 
can speak the provincial vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statute^ natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if qualified 
according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. The Local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the superior grades 
of the provinoial civil service without regard to seniority, and seniority alone should not give a 
claim to appointment to the grade of Bs. 500 a month and higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very special cases to make direct appointments to offices 
in the higher grades of the provinoial civil services, and whenever the Government of India 
exercise this power in the case of judicial officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advocates 
or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than ten years and have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

IX. No member of the provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time to time should 
be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, in order that they may 
be in a position to exercise effective general control. His Excellency in Council considers it desirable, 
moreover, that this Besolution should be published by the local Governments and Administrations as part 
of the respective provincial rules. 


• Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces, 
t Boraign. 

Revenne and Agiionltnre. 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 


Publio Works. 
Oommeroe and Industry. 


Obdbk. —Ordered that a copy of this Besolution 
be forwarded to the local Governments * and Depart¬ 
ments of ^the Government of India f noted on the 
margin anff to the Honourable the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces for information. 


I 


A. Eabu, 

Ofg. Searetary to the Government of India, 
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APPENDIX B. 


Number of appointanents in each grade. 
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Be. 600 and upwards). 
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9 
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1 
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7 
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.. 
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89 

14 

08 
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26 

94 
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w 
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w 
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, 

r 
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104 

17 1 

21 

287 

87 

88 
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48 

29 

88 

48 

. . 

892 

Grand total .. 

•• 

288 


.. 4 

00 

686 

•• 


348 

161 1 

64 

310 

146 

60 

2,448 


(a) This grade is oommon to both the Judicial and Executire branobes. 

(i) The Subordinate Judges and Munsifs employed in Assam are included in the Bengal cadre, and both that cadre and 
the Bihar and Orissa cadre have been shown above to accordance with the scale proposed by the Calcutta High Court. This 
matter is under discussion in connection with the recent territorial changes. 

(c) Munsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Myoots in Burma belong to the Subordinate Jadicial 
Bervice, and are paid at rates ranging from Bs. 160 to Bs. 260 a month. 

(d) tooludes four appointments which have been added since the last general reorganisation in 1884. 

(«} , three , „ „ ,, revision of the pades in August 1911. 
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B 

Q1:ESTI0N8 relating to the INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES. 

[BTote.—In replies to these questions, it shonld be clearly specified whether the reply refers to the 

whole Provinoial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

1. What is your experience of the nrorking of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would yon suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” • and of other natural' 
bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

• The term “ NatiTes of India ” has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., o. 3), m 
inolnding any person born and domiciled within the Dominions uf His Majesty in India, of parents hahitoalljr resident in India 
and qot estsolished there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used thronghont these questions. 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests P Please give yonr reasons. 

5. If you do not consider the present system of reoraitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England, open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India P If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve’ of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India tor admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of {a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method P If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appointments so made P If so, 
how would you give efiect to this principle P 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part reoraitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England P 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recomnjend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service P 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service P If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12. Are jou satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of'the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person bom 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
“ India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persona 
are of uumixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and mdian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent ? If not, state,fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

13. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, state 
the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your reasons, 

14. What in your opinion is the most suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their official duties in India ? 

15. What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidates 
who are Natives of India, and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation between the 
age limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination ? 

17. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, state them and 
give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration ? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India might under present 
conditions properly be admitted ? 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
of Trunin, are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the medium of an 
open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India ? 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 
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22. If the system of recruiting military officers iu India for posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your Province would you advise its re-introduction or 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should he introduced or re-introduced, to what 
extent, in your opinion, should it he adopted ? 

23. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military officers, 
or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter 
of the listed posts ? 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ? 

2a. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
reomitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions P 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should be 
prescribed for the nrobationers ? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

32. Uo you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in England 
■or in India P Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of ludia and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty P 

33. Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place in India, a college for the training 
of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ? 

34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some suitable centre P 

35. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India P If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced P 

36. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knpwledge of the Indian lan¬ 
guages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service P If so, what are the causes P Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommenda¬ 
tions applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch- 

38. Do yon recommend any special course of study iu law in India for officers selected for the 
Judicial Branch P 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch? [f so, please give details. 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If so, please state the special arrangements that yon recommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so recruited. 

42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Jndian Civil Service who are Natives of India as between persons of nnmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmiied European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals. 

43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of the Indian 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

45. Do yon consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should he abolished, and if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

46. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is 
your opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who 
now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

47. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts hy members of the Indian Ci^ Sorvioe P If 
not, what rates do yon suggest for the various grades of the Service P 
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48. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of the 
Indian Gvil Service ? 

49. Have you any proposals to make in rOgard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians 
and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Gvll Service are desirable P 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desire to offer on any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Service. 

PEOVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

51. Please refer to Government of India Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the lOthAugust 1910, 
defining the general conditions vrhich should govern recruitment to the Provincial Gvil Service and 
reproduced as Appendix A.* Ate these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration P 

62. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force in your 
Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration P 

53. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be restricted 
to rodents of the province to 'which it belongs ? 

54. ‘ Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service P Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

55. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend. 

66. Do yon consider that the numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Gvil Service are satisfactory P If not, please state your views. 

57. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial branches of your 
Provincial Gvil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 

58. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If not, what 
would you suggest ? 

59. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifications 
in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Pro-vincial Gvil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed P If not, what alterations do yon 
recommend P 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments P 

62. Ha,ve you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable P 

63. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say what modifications you would suggest, and on what 
grounds P 

64. Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organisation you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

65. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


* vide page xzxiii. 
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Written amwera relating to the Indian 
Cwtl Service. 

1 (1). What is your ei^rience of the working 
of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination for the Indian Cnvil 
Service ? Do yon accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle P—I have had over 40 years’ 
experience of it and I accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle; perhaps, I shonld say, 
in practice, rather than in principle. Bnt see 
answer to qnestion (6). 

2 (3). Is the system eqnally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natnral-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend P—Xes, 

3 (4). Further, is any differentiation desir¬ 
able between other olasses of natnrsl-born subjects 
of His Majesty P If so, what do yon propose ?— 
No. 

4 (5). Do you consider that the oombination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
(Evil 8e;rvioe is or is not to the advantage of 
Indian intererts P Please give your reasons P— 
Yes. Hie la^r the number of appointments that 
are open to OQmpotition, the greater will be the 


number, and the better the qualifications, of the 
men who will compete. At present tVip Home 
Civil Service appears to be decidedly more popular 
than the Indian Civil Service, bnt it was not so 
until recently. When I entered the service the 
Home Civil Service was mainly reomited from 
the men who failed for the Indian Civil Service. 
The prospects of men in the Home (Evil Service 
appear to have greatly improved in recent years, 
wile those of the Indian Civil Service have 
declined, both financially and otherwise. Work 
has greatly increased, and the amenities of life, in 
many of the smaller stations, have been greatly 
reduced by the diminution of the European 
element, and notably by the withdrawal of 
European medical aid. 

5 (6). If yon do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
yon recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:— 

(а) Selection by headmasters of schools 
approved or otherwise: 

(б) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise: 
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NominatioQ bj.^a4inaHt<n or TJnivenitj 
authorities and selection' under the orders of the 
Secretary of State : 

(d) Combined no'mination and examination: 

{«) Any other method ?—Though I have said 
that I oonsider the present system satisfactory 
in principle, I do not mean that it is theoretically 
the best. The ideal system would be one in whioh 
selection on account of character would have its 
jdaoe. The Egyptian Civil Serviee is recruited by 
a combination of nomination and selection under 
whioh weight is given especially to character and 
to success both in examinations and in games, and 
in the latter especial importance is rightly attached 
to the fact that a man has been a captain or 
secretary of the club or team. I understand that 
the class of men obtained is exceptionally good, 
and highly regarded. If a system of this kind 
were practicable for India, I would like to see it 
adopt^; but I ^regard it as impractkabU. The 
whole Empire is deeply interested in the Indian 
Civil Service, and it would be impossible to devise 
a system of nomination and selection that would 
satisfy all parts of it, or even all pmds of India 
and Uie United Kingdom. I take it that public 
opinion at home is so definitely determined in 
favour of open competition that it is idle to disonss 
any other method of general recruitment; but it 
is possible that a slight modification might be 
made somewhat as follows:— 

The first 75 or 80 per cent, of the reoroits to 
be obtained as at present by open competition, 
but the Civil Service Commissioners to have a 
limited power of seleotion for the last 20 or 25 
per cent. The difference between these men and 
an equal ;number of men who have just failed, 
as fdmwn by the results of the examination, is 
quite trifling. In regard to these last 20 or 25 
per cent, the Civil Service Commissioners might 
be allowed to select the required number out of 
the best of the 20 or 25 per cent, at the bottom of 
the list and an equal number, of the men who just 
failed to get into it, having regard to character 
and fitness as judged otherwise than by exami¬ 
nation. For fms purpose all candidates before 
going up for the examination should be at liberty 
to submit to the Civil Service Commissioners 
testimonialB of character and general fitness. If 
in each of the chief Universities a small committee 
could be formed who would oonsider each candi¬ 
date’s fitness, having regard to his tutor’s reports, 
the position held by the candidate at school and 
at the University, both as regards character, 
work and games, and report thereon to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, it would greatly facilitate 
their work of selection. The Civil Service 
Commissionere would of course also have the 
right to interview candidates for the purpose of 
eeleotion. I doubt, however, whether public 
opinion at home wonld approve of even this slight 
modifioation of the present system. 

6 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty P—I am stroimly 
opposed to simultaneous examinations, 
question was so fully considered by the last 
^blio Service Commission, and the objections to 
Utem an so fully and well stated in their report, 
that I have nothing to add. I will only say 


that those objeotioap se^ to me to apply as 
strongly now as then. 

7 (8). Are yon in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or oentres within His Majesty’s Dominions P— 
No. 

8 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of me vaoanoies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India P 
If so, what proportion do you recommend P—^I am 
altogether opposed to it. I do not see on what 

{ rinoiple any proportion could be fixed, nor do 
think that admission to the Indian Civil Service 
by examination in India would be at all a 
satisfactory method of recruitment. 

9 (10). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under whioh “ Natives of 
India ” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination; (6) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method P If so, 
please describe fully what system yon would 
recommend. In partioular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented P If so, 
how would yon give effect to this prinoiple P— 
I am not in favour of any such system as is 
suggested. I think the existing system of open 
competition in London, supplement^ as it is by 
the throwing open of certain listed appointment 
to members of the Provincial Civil Service of 
proved merit and ability, is the best system that 
the present condition of India admits of. 

10 (13). Do you ^recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service P If so, please desoribe 
the system that you would propose ?—No. It is 
not a change in the method of recruitment but 
improved legal -training for the recruits that is 
required—see answer to question (64) where the 
question of seleotion and training is fully 
discussed. 

11 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term " Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Covernment of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yict., c. 3). as including “ any person bom 
*'and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents halutually 
“ resident in India, and not established there for 
“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent P If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—Yes, subject to this 
small change, that it is not necessary that the 
“ native ” should actually be “ born ’’ in India. 
The definition should run “ any person domiciled 
in India and born of parents, etc.’ ’ 

12 (16). If the system of recruitment bj 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits ^t you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you oonsider that 
Sie age limits should be fixed tb attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in Englaod, 
or candidates who have completed a University 
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coiiTse, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I hold strongly that the period of 
probation in England should be at least Ueo 
years in order to give time for the study of the 
principles of law (as to which see answer to 
question (64)). i 

I also hold that the responsibilities thrown on 
young civilians as Magistrates, often having to 
deal with serious riots, and the conditions of their 
life when posted to independent charges, often in 
isolated stations and away from the formative 
influences of older members of the service or 
other Exnropeans, are such that they should not 
arrive in India until their character has been 
fairly well set and they have acquired some know¬ 
ledge of men and affairs. This can hardly be 
before attaining the age of 23. 

I also hold that the age shoiild be so fixed as to 
enable men to have the benefit of University 
associations and training—either before, or after, 
or partly before and partly after, the open 
competition. The age should be fixed with regard 
to these three desiderata, but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the conditions of the Engliw 
Universities to say exactly what limits will best 
attain them. When I came to India the age 
limits were 17 to 21 and 1 thought many of the 
men were immature. 1 am inclined to think that 
it is not necessary to let men finish their University 
course before going up for the “ open.” If this 
is done, and there is a two years’ probation 
(which I consider essential), men get rather stale. 
It would seem to be sufficient to attract them 
to the University by making residence there a 
condition of receiving an allowance while on 
probation. Selected candidates, in that case, 
would ordinarily have to give up ail attempts to 
take Honour degrees, but this would seem to be 
a lesser evil than making them stale and weary 
of study during the years of probation and after 
arrival in India. Perhaps, on the whole, the best 
age limits would be 20-22, or 21-23. 

13 (17). What is your opinion regarding the 
suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—Very good. 

14 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
At or soon after 23 years of age. See reply to 
question (15). 

15 (19). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India,” and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Maje^ ?—The reply to the second part of the 
question is in the negative. 

16 (20). On what principle should the subjects 
for the open competitive examination be fixed? 
Do you acJc^t the principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed, 
that “ the examination should be of such a nature 
“ that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
“ whatever calling he may devote himself, have 
“ any reason to regret the time and labour which 
“ he had ^nt in preparing himself to be 
“ examined,*^ and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject that 
may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of the 
period ?—Yes. 


17 (21). Please examine the table in Appendix 

I to tihese questions, which shows the various phases 
of the authorised syllabus of the open competitive 
examination, and stete what changes, ii any, are, 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between 
the cases of candidates (a) of school-leaving age 
and (6) of University-leaving age?—The chief 
change I recommend is to increase the value 
assigned to legal subjects. I cannot do better 
than quote an extract from a minute I wrote six 
years ago in connection with the question of giving 
letter legal training to young civilians. I then 
wrote:— ^ 

“ 1 would begin at the very beginning and 
endeavour to offer men with an inclination to legal 
study inducements to indulge it at every stage in 
their career from the day they resolve to ‘ try for 
the Indian Civil Service’ until they are full¬ 
blown .Judges of a High Court. Englishmen are 
as a rule profoimdly ignorant of Civil law, since 
it rarely touches their daily lives. Any ordinary 
ryot in India knows more of the law of mortgages 
than an average D niversity graduate in England. 
The sooner our young civilians have their 
attention directed to the study of the principles 
of the , Civil law, the sooner they will gain that 
legal instinct which is so valuable in a Judge. 
I would, therefore, make it worth the while of 
every candidate for the open competition who 
has any inclination for legal work, to take up 
law as a subject for the examination. For a long 
time law found no place at all among the 
subjects. Now Political Science, Eoman Law 
and English Law are included. So far, good. 
But the marks assigned for each of them are less 
than the marks assigned for each of such minor 
subjects as, let us say, Ueology, Botany and 
Zoology—subjects, too, which can be worked up 
rapidly by any one with a good memory. 1 
cannot but think that in point both of mental 
training and of equipment for actual work, the 
young man who has absorbed the chief principles 
of Political Science, Boman Law and English 
Law will be in a better position than the young 
man who has committed to memory the chief 
facta of the three natural sciences I have named. 
Men will always take up for the examination the 
subjects which pay ” oest, and if great subjects 
like English Law and Roman Law are to be 
encouraged, more marks must be assigned to them 
in comparison with other subjects.” 

18 (^). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between candidates 
who are Natives of India ” and other candidates ? 
If so, please state them and give reasons ?—No. 

19 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the schedule of the Indian C3ivil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 64) 

t Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
o. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(32 Viet., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions.] 

20 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administratiou ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
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oad^ do you consider that ‘‘ Natives of India ” the High Courts every year confidential reports 
n^ht, ^der present conditions, properly be on the character and work of District Munsifs, 

* T» i. 1 . • Court is largely guided by their 

Do you accept as generally satis- recommendations in appointing District Munsifs, 
taoTOW m principle the present system under and in transferring them, promoting them, giving 
which Natives of India are recruited partly them enhanced Small Cause powers and so forth, 
through t^ medium of an open competitive exami- The High Court also acts very largely on 
nAtion m Midland, and partly by special arrange- their advice in the matter of establishing new 
nwnt in India, in accordance either with rules courts to meet the constant increase in litigation, 
framed under the provisions of section 6 of the not onlv as regards the necessity for new courts 
Gover^ent of India Act 18.0 (33 Viet., e. 3), but also as to their location, accommodation and 

? r , ooT ^Ijese matters administrative 

Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viot., e. 54) ? Do you experience and general business capacity are of 
recommend any alterations in this system, and if great importance. It cannot be denied that the 
what s '—1 accept the existmg system, described early education (using the word in its widest 
m question (25), as, on the whole, the most satis- sense) of the majority of the men who enter the 
factoiy method that can be devised under present Indian Civil Service* by open competition, and 
oonditiOM for reormtmg “ Natives of India.” It their training in administrative work in India 
enables Government on the spot, which is the before they Wome District Judges, give them 
only authority that can act with full knowledge an experience and a faculty for dealing with 
Of local conditions and requirements, to vary the admimstrative questions which is not generally 
listed appointoents from time to time as may possessed and cannot be expected, in the ease of 
be eji^ent. The great principle of admission « Natives of India” or others who have not had 
to all comers by ” open competition ” must be the same early advantages, 
upheld. In practice the dMr is found to admit Then it must be remembered that under the 
rather too small a numlwr of “ Natives of India ” existing system the same person who is District 
to satisfy legitimate claims ; and, when this is so, Judge, is also Sessions Judge and as such hears 
a second door w, m efiEect, opened under rules appeals from the deoisions of the highest (Ist 
framed for “ listing certain posts, which may class) Magistrates in the district and also himself 
^ely and Mnveniently, from time to time, be tries the gravest classes of offences, such as 
filled by * N^ives of iMia, though ordinarily murder, daooity, rape and so forth. Their general 
r^rved for the Indian Civil ^rvioe. No doubt education and training and their long experience 
the best class of men are to be attracted to the (generally 12 or 14 years), as magistrates, render 
!mdian Civil Service, it is essential, that they the Indian Civil Service men specially suitable for 
should be assured of reasonably certain prospects the post of Sessions Judge. 

of promotion, and there should be no feeling that To put the matter shortly, so far as the decision 
their just expectations may at any time be defeated cases, original or appellate, that is so far as 

by other men being put in over their heads parely judicial work is concerned, it could be 
capriciously or through favoritism or merely to done quite satisfactorily by “ Natives of India ” 
satisfy the claims of ” Natives of In^a to more ©f proved merit and capacity and character, 
ap^mtments. It can hardly be said that so far though not members of the Indian Civil Service, 
as judicial work is concerned, it is necessary to But for the important administrative duties of 
reserve absolutely any whole class of judicial the District Judge, and for the still more in^rt- 
appointments, whether thatofDist.net and Sessions ant criminal work that falls to him as Sessions 
Judee, or OTcn ttat of District Magistrate, for Judge, the man who has had the education and 
wio Indian Civil oervzoo. ^Exceptional men inaj experience wliioh the Indian Civil Service gives 
be found from time to time in the Provincial Civil him, has a great advantage over men who have 
feervioe ^ho are fitted for those poste. and whom not had a similar education and experience, 
it 18 desirable to promote. But I am quite sure It mast also be remembered that bv Statute 
t^t, under present conditions, snoh appointments not less than one-third (that is at present three) of 
should be very limited in number, and especially the Judges of the High Court of Judicature must 
so in the case of District Magistrates, who have be selected from the Indian Civil Service It is 
the inost impo^nt executive and administrative essential that the number of District and Sessions 
functions to perform not only m supervising the Judgeships held by members of the Indian Civil 
work of the other M^sttates in the district, but Service should be snfiioient to afford adequate 
also m connection with their selection, promotion training for, and an adequate field from which to 
and leave and m connection with the selection, select, the Indian Civil Service Judges of the 
promotion, leave and pay of the very large minis- High Court. Naturally only a limited percentage 
tenalestablu^ents that work under them, ^d ©f the District and Sessions Judges show the 
lunmer aa Collectors of districts, in controlling capacity and qualities essential in a Judge of the 
and supervising the great Eevenue establishments, High Court, and if the field from whiob the 
oo-ordinating the vroA of many other selection has to be made is greatly narrowed it 
great deparfmente, such as Police, Local and must re-act unfavourably on the standard of the 
Municqial Councils, Sanitation, Education and High Court which it is essential to maintain, 
so forth. . . X , These considerations point to the conclusion 

biven in the Mse of District Judges, their that though it is not essential that the post of 
Mmmistratiye dimes are of great importance, as District and Sessions Judge should be reserved by 
they supervi^ the adm^stratiye work of the Statute for the Indian Civil Service, yet it u 
^Mr^aate Judges and District Munsifs, inspect highly desirable that the great majority of snoh 
toeu ofeoes and exercise considerable control over posts should, in practice, be filled by Indian 
their establishments in the matter of appoint- Civil Service men. No definite proporiwn can 
memts, promotion, pay and leave. They send to be permanently laid down. The exact number 
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will vary from time to time and can beat be 
determined by the local Ghoveroment by Statutory 
rules as at present. 

In effect, therefore, I would maintain the 

g esent Statutory limitation reserring the post of 
iatriot and Sessions Judge for the Indian Oivil 
Serrioe, but allowing the local G-OTemment to 
throw open a certain number of the appoint¬ 
ments to Natives of India of proved merit and 
ability, under Statutory rules as at present, in 
aooordsnoe with the requirements and conditions 
which from time to time prevail. 

I do not see any need for change in the exist¬ 
ing system. It has worked well in the past, and 
it is adapted to enable the changes which experi¬ 
ence may dictate to be carried out from time to 
time. 

In this connection I think it is not always 
realised bow far the judicial work of the country 
—both civil and criminal—is in the hands of 
Indians. 

It should be clearly realized that by far the 
greater •part of the work is in the hands of 
Indians, and the proportion in their hands is 
steadily and rapidly increasing under the existing 
system. 

I pass by the town of Madras, merely remark¬ 
ing that at present four out of the ten High 
Court J udges are Indiana, as are also the City 
Civil Court Judge, all the Small Cause Court 
Judges and all the Presidency Magistrates except 
one. * 

Turning now to the rest of the Preaidenoy 
(outside the town of Madras) the unit of judioial 


(as of most other) administration is the district. 
There are 22 districts, each with a popnlation of, 
say, from one and a half millions to two millions. 
Ea^ district is presided over by a District and 
Sessions Judge. As .Setwions J udge he tries cases 
of grave crime committed to him for trial by the 
Magistrates, and he hears appeals from cases 
tried by the highest (i.e., first class) Magistrates. 
As District J udge he is the Chief Civil Court 
both for original suits and appeals, and he is 
assisted in both classes of worn by one or more 
Sub-Judges. These Sub-Judges can try bolli 
original suits and appeals without any pecuniary 
limitation, and, in fact, the great bulk of the 
superior civil litigation, both original and appel¬ 
late, is in their hands. Two of them also, as 
Assistant Sessions Judges, help to deal with the 
superior criminal work of the country. Below 
them come the District Mnnsifs who dispose of 
all original suits up to Rs. 2,500 in value. The 
superior courts of civil and oriminal Jurisdiction 
are, then, the District and Sessions Judges and 
the Subordinate J udges. There are 22 District 
and Sessions Judges, and of these six are Indians 
and sixteen are Europeans. There are 24 Subor¬ 
dinate Judges all of whom are Indians. Thus of 
the 46 superior courts 16 are Europeans and 30 
are Indians, while of the inferior courts (t.s., 
those dealing with suits up to Ks. 2,500 in 
value) only one is an European and no less than 
138 are Indians. So mtich for the personnel of 
the courts. I append a statement showing the 
number of cases dealt with by Europeans and 
Indians respectively in each of the classes of 
courts to wmch I’have referred. 


Statement showing the number of European and Indian Judges and the number of eases 
disposed of by them m 1911, excluding the town of Madras. 


Nttionslity. 


Kambsr 
. of 
JadgM. 

OiTil diapotiali. 

Crimioal diapoial*. 

Origincl 

(uitc. 

Bmall 

Appeal!, 

'Setnooi 

OMM. 

Oriminal 

appeal!. 

IS 

826 


6,350 

1,018 

1,043 


128 

•• 

1,876 

800 

262 

m. 






24 

1,669 

29,966 

4,449 

•• 

• . 

18 

S26 


6,860 

1,018 

1,048 

SO 

1,781 

29,966 

6,886 

300 

863 

1 

647 

1,648 




138 

101,281 

166,184 

e* 


" 


Distriat and BsMiona 
JndM, 83.* 
BabortUnat* Jad^, 
two of whom are^ 
alao Aaiiitant Sat-' 
■ioni Jod^, 34.t 
Total Buparior Coarta, 
4S. 

District Mnnsifs, 134.t 


’(a) Europssns 
.(*) ■ ■ 


Indians 


(a) Enropeans 
(*)■ ■ 


Indians 


'(a) Europeans 
<«) Indians .. 
' (•) Kniopean 
[i) Indians .. 


* Agenoy Sessions Judges exelnded. t BnlMWipct of Cochin and Agency Snb- Jud^ ezoluded. 

t Foot Berennc ofioers and Agency Mnnsifs exelnded. 


It will be observed that the 16 European 
Judges of the Superior oourte disposed of 825 
civil original suits, and 5,350 civil appeals, as 
well as 1,012 sessions oases and 1,043 oriminal 
appeals; while the 30 Indians in the Superior 
courts disposed of 1,781 civil original suits and 
6,825 civil appeals, besides 29,955 small cause 
suits of the vtdue^of from Bs. 200 to Bs.. 500 each, 
and also of 300 sessions oases and 262 oriminal 
appeals. 

In tberinferior, that is in the District Munsif’s 
Courts, 183 Indian Jndms disposed of 101,281 
original sind 166,184 smaU cause suits, while the 
one European Judge disposed of 647 original 
suits and 1,543 small cause suits. To put the 

2 


matter shortly, praotioally the whole of the origi¬ 
nal civil suits of the country up to Bs. 2,500 in 
value, and six-sevenths of the ongiual suits above 
that value, and considerably more than half of 
all the civil appeals disposed of by Indians. On 
the other band the bulk of the highest oriminal 
work is still in the hands of Europeans, the 
proportion being about three-fourths of the sessions 
oases and nearly four-fifths of the higher crimiiul 
als. 

we turn now to the Magistracy the figures are 
haodlylm striking. The chief Magisterial oontrol 
is exenused by the. District Magistrate^—one in 
each district. He tries a small number of crim¬ 
inal appeals and a very few original oriminal 
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oases; bnt by far the most important part of this 
work is the ezeroise of a general supervision over 
the Magistrates and magisterial work of the 
district. Each district is divided into sub-divisions 
with a flrst-olass Magistrate in charge of it. He 
tries ^tave oases which are scheduled as triable 
ones by a first-class Magistrate, and he exercises 
txArtiroi over and hears appeals from, the second 
third-class Magistrates in his sub-division, 
trilo try the great bulk of the magisterial cases. 
The appellate and controlling jurisdiction and also 


the power to try the graver classes of offences 
(not triable exclusively by the Court of Session) 
are vested, therefore, in the District and Bnb- 
Divisional Magistrates who may be called the 
Superior Magisiraten; while the rest of the mag^- 
terial work is disposed of by other Magistrates 
who may be called the Inferior Magieiraiit, 
The following statement shows the number of 
European and Indian Judges in each of the 
above classes, and the number of criminal oases 
and appeals heard by them in 1911 :— 


Statement showing the number of 'European and Indian Ilagistrates it^ 1911 in the Presidency 

of Madras excluding the town of Madras. 


Nationality. 


Number. Orii^inal cases. Criminal appeals. 


Dirtriot Magistrate.{(|) f 

Flnt-olan Sab-Divirional Magiatrates. f 

.. .. {jii far" 

.{gSST” 


70 

4 

1,876 

6,188 

1,946 

6,192 

2,644 

210,798 


It will be observed that of the Superior 
Magistrates 46 are Europeans and 83 are Indians, 
whue of the Inferior Magistraties only 87 are 
Europeans while 605 are Indians. The Superior 
European Magistrates disposed of l,9<t6 original 
and 1,997 appeals, while the Superior Indian 
M^strates disposed of 6,192 original and 4,836 
appeals. The Inferior European Magistrates 
disposed of 2,644 original oases while the Inferior 
Indian Magistrates disposed of 210,798 such 
oases. To put the matter shortly, there are nearly 
twice as many Indians as Europeans among the 
Superior Magistrates and they tiy three times as 
many original and much more than twice as many 
appeals; while among the Inferior Magistrates 
there is only one European to every l6 Indians, 
and he tries only one out of every 80 oases. 

22 (24). Do you consider that a minimum pro- 

C rtion of European subjects of His Majesty should 
employed in the higher posts of tbe civil 
administration P If so, to what proportion of the 
posts included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” might, 
under present conditions, properly be admitted ? 
I do not consider that it is possible to lay down 
any fixed proportion. But I do most strongly 
hold that it is essential that the European element 
in the civil administration should be sufficiently 
strong both in point of numbers and position, to 
guarantee— 

{a) the present high standard of purity and 
efficiency not only in the every-day adminis- 
trarion of public affairs, but also in those times of 
special stress, that from time to time arise owing 
t6 widespread calamity, such as famine or plague, 
when: exceptional energy and administrative 
Mpaeity are required, and 

(5) the public safety and the supremacy of 
the British Q-ovemment in times of mutiny or 
widespread civil disturbances, whether resulting 
from sedition or from religious or seotarian 
animosity between different sections of the 
population, or otherwise. 

XD. this connection see reply to question (28). 
(27). Have the “ Natives of India,” re- 
by means of open competition in England, 


proved, bn the average, as efficient as the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service of the same 
standing and recruited in the same manner P 
Has it been found possible and expedient to 
employ them in all branches of the administration, 
whether on executive or judicial dutjps P—Hardly 
so, so far as District and Sessions Judges are oon- 
cemed ; but the number who have so far attained 
that rank is too few to enable any final opinion 
to be formed. I do not give any opinion as to 
those in other posts as my experience of them is 
too limited to justify my doing so. 

24 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of " Statutory Civilians ’’ under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend P—No. 

25 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your Province P Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers and (6) others; 
and give details of the latter—None. None are 
appointed in this Presidency. 

26 (33). Please now refer to the rules, dated 
26th August 1910, made in ezeroise of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the G-ovemment of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Yiot., c. 3), and reproduced 
as Appendix lY, and to the statement in Ap¬ 
pendix y to these questions, showing the nnmbw 
of offices, places, and appointments, commonly 
known as listed posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, to fill which it 
has been declared that members of the Provincial 
Civil Service can properly be appointed; and say 
whether the figures given are correct for your 
province P—Yes, so far as the Judicial branch is 
concerned. 

27 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily 
and regularly ffiled by “Natives of Indie” P It 
not, please state for the last five years to what 
extent there has been any faUare to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons Pt>- 
Tes, so far as the Judicial branch is concerned. 
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28 (36). To wbftt extent aUo daring the ImI 
five yeaiv have these listed posts been filled— 

(а) by members of the Provinoial Civil 
Service; 

(б) by other “ Natives of India ” P 

Please give the names and positions of the latter, 
if any ?—Three of the fodr District and Sessions 
Judgeships which have been “ listed ’* for 
“ Natives of India ” have been ordinarily filled by 
Provinoial Civil Service men, and the fourth by an 
advocate or a vakil of the High Court, not in the 
Provincial Civil Service. Until March 1911 one 
of the Provincial Civil Service posts was held bj' a 
“ Statutorv ” Civilian (Mr. Manavedan Raja). 
The fourth of the “ listed ” posts above referred 
to was held fint by Hr. M. 0. Parthasarathi 
Aiyaogar, an advocate of the High Court, who 
was first appointed Judge of the City Civil 
Court, and afterwards a District and Sessions 
Judge; and afterwards the poet was held by 
Mr. C. Y. Kumaraswami Sastri, a vakil of the 
High Court, who was first appointed Judge of 
the City Cii^ Court, and afterwards a District 
and Sessions Judge. 

29 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter of 
the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Gvil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised P If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in what directions P—Yes, 
so far as the Judicial branch is conoemed. 

30 (37). Does the system by which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merg^ in the Provincial 
Gvil Service give satisfaction— 

(а) to the members of the Provincial Gvil 
Service; and 

(б) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess P—I understand that it does not, 
but I am not clear as to the exact grounds of 
dissatisfaction, unless they are of a sentimental 
oharaoter. 

Nor am I dear as to the advantage of the pre¬ 
sent arrangement. It has the obvious dis¬ 
advantage of tending to obscure the extent to 
which the statutory reservations for the Indian 
Civil Service are encroached upon by the process 
of listing. This, however, does not apply to the 
•Tudicial listed appointments, i.e., four District and 
Sessions Judgeships. 

31 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable P 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
ohanges and why P—Yes, so far as the Judicial 
branw is concerned. 

32 (39). Have the officers of the Provinoial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Gvil Service filling posts of similar respon¬ 
sibility, and has it been found possible and ex¬ 
pedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration P—Officers of the Provinoial Civil 
Service who have been appointed District and 
Seasions Judges have been as efficient as, or more 
efficient than, the members of the Indian Gvil 
Service holding similar posts during the first few 
years after appointment, so far as purely judicial 
work oh the etvil side is concerned. This is due, 
in my opkdon, largely to the absence of training 
and experieaee la law from which the Indian 
Gvil Service men - auffer. With the experience 


of a few years, the Indian Civil Service men ip^ 
prove greatly, while the Provinoial Gvil Serviee 
men, being near the end of their service, rather 
tend to become slow. During the later years of 
their service the Indian Civil Service men axe 
rather more efficient than the Provincial Gvil 
Service men even in civil judicial work. In 
criminal work and in administrative work the 
Indian Gvil Service men are more efficient all 
through. See reply to questions (28) to (26) where 
this aspect is more fully noticed. 

33 ( 40). Please now turn to the Indian Gvil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., o. 54), whiioh 
will be found in Appendix II to these (jueatioim, 
and say how many “ Natives of India ” have 
been appointed permanently to posts in yodr 
province under its provisions during the last five 
years, giving names and the nature of the poets 
so filled P—None, so far as Judicial branch is con¬ 
cerned. 

84 (41). there any other ways in which 
“ Natives of India ” are appointed to your pro¬ 
vince to Civil Service posts P If so, please give 
details of the same P—No, so far as permanent 
judicial appointments are concerned. For tempos 
rary appomtments, see clause 4 of the notification, 
Appenmx IV. 

36 (43). What is your experience of the results 
of the existing system under which snooessfol 
candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England P Do yon recommend the 
continuance or abolition of this system P—^It 
should be continued and extended to two years 
as formerly. See reply to questions (64) to («8). 

36 (44j. What should bo the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin¬ 
ation, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you P—(a) Two years at least. 
See rejily to questions (64) to (88). 

37 ^46), Do you consider it desirable £hat pro¬ 
bationers should be required to spend their period 
of probation in En^and at an approved Univer¬ 
sity P—Yes, or at Trinity College, Dublin, or at 
other approved reridenlial University. 

38 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more Universities for this purpose and for 
what reasons P—Yes, residential Universities 
should be prescribed, in order to give the can^- 
dates the culture and knowledge of mea which 
can beet be obtained at such Universities. 

39 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowancee during their period of 
probation P If so, please give the scale and con¬ 
ditions that you recommend.—Yee. I should be 
inclined to recommend the system in force when I 
was a probationer, viz., two years’ probation, with 
half-yearly examinations, and an allowance of 
£50 after each of the first three examinations and 
£150 after the Final examinations, conditional 
on doing reasonably well at each examination and 
also on residing at one of the selected Univereitiee. 

40 (50). If a probationer’s course is continued 
in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
1^ Lord Macaulay’s Gommittee in 1854 that 
successful candidates in the open oompeitition 
should be considered as having finish^ their 
general e<laoation and that their fature studies 
^ould be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling P Does yearnnswer apply 
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oqually to oandidtttes who pass the open oompe* 
titive examination after leaving school and to 
those who do so after oomple^g a University 
course ?—Yes. I assume that the examination 
will be either at the end or about the middle of 
the University course. 

41 (51). Please examine the statement printed 

Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
oonrses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alt^tions (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course («) 
tinder the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (A) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you P (52) In 
particular, please state your opinion as to the 
desirability during the period of probation of (i) 
compulsory attendance at Xiaw Courts in England 
and reporting of oases; (ii) the teaching of Indian 
law in addition to the general principles of juris¬ 
prudence ; (iii) the teaching of the grammar and 
(text-books of Indian languages with or without 
.any attempt at colloquial instruction; (iv) the 
teaching of (a) Indian G-eograpby, (b) Political 
Economy, (c) Accounts ?—(51-52) I have already 
advocated the return to the two years’ probation 
affer open competition and this ohiefiy in order to 
give the selected candidates an opportunity for 
acquiring a more adequate equipment in the 
elements of law than is now possible. 1 would 
advocate a return to a course of study similar to 
that in force in 1891, including especially Law 
and Political Economy. I think the Law course 
-might be made more modem and practical b;^ the 
omission of Roman Law (Institutes of Justinian 
and Mackenzie’s Studies) and by adding to the 
Indian Law the'Transfer of Property Act and the 
Specific Relief Act. 

(а) I always thought the time I spent in 
attending the Law Courts and in reporting cases 
was time well spent, as giving us correct ideas as 
to the relations between Bench and Bar, and the 
manner in which a case should be handled. 

(б) The teaching of Indian Law should 
certainly be maintained as a fundamentally 
eatential part of the training, and it should be 
extended as proposed above. The most import¬ 
ant work in almost all departments of the Execu¬ 
tive Government is now largely concerned with 
legal questions, and a general knowledge of the 
most important Indian Acts is of the greatest 
benefit to all branches of the Indian Civil Service, 
^t it^s vitally necessary to those in the judicial 
line. 

(e) I am inclined to think that it would 
suffice to teach the grammar and text-books of 
one Indian language in this Presidency instead of 
two, as in my time. The attempts to learn the 
languages colloquially were always a failure. It 
can be far more easily learned in India, but is 
greatly facilitated by having a good grammatical 
and book knowledge beforehand. 

(d) I think Indian Geography, and certainly 
Political Economy, should be studied. I,doubt 
ttie use of accounts for the average man. <A.8 to 
the study of Law please see answer 2 to quesiione 
(64) to (67). 

42 (63). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
En gland or in India P—Certainly in England, 
where there are greater facilities for the studies 
required and less distractions in the way of out¬ 
door games, sport and society, to say nothing of 


the climatic advantages of England. The men 
would be too old to submit to s^ool discipline in 
India. They would probably waste their time and 
possibly get into debt as so often happened in old 
days when the men were kept at Provincial 
colleges for ayear or so after arrival in India. 

43 (54). 'Wnat is your opinions,of a proposal 
to start at some snitable place in India a otmege 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Gi'^ 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England P—I hardly think it feasible, 
nor is it desirable—see reply to question (53). 

44 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training ot probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I do not think it is feasible. The number 
to be dealt with each year is too small to justify 
the employment of an adequate teaching staff 
separately for each province. 

45 (56). In the report of the Treasury Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the oiganisation 
of oriental studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian distriot 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India P—I fear not. 

46 (59). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty P 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend.—No, not further than is involved 
in the option of studying Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani given in syllabus in 1912, 
Appendix VI. 

47 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India P If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced P— 
Yes generally, but as regards those intended for 
the Judicial branch see reply to questions (64) 
to (67). 

48 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service P If so, what are the causes P Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied P 
—A return to a two years ’ probation and 
the study of one language (instead of two) during 
that period will go far to improve the European’s 
knowledge of at least one Indian language. The 
Indiana themselves very generally know only one 
vernacular well. 

49 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of memben of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
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.rsooramendaf:i<;>uB applicable to all ofiloers and to 
ofSoero selected for the Jndioisl branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Enrope, tjud if so, what course of 
study (course fora call to-the Bar, reading. in 
barristers’ chawbers or other) and what conditions 
do you propose “r (65). Do you recommend any 
special course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for thO' Jndicifkl branch ? (66), Do ypu 
recommend any speqial training in subordinate 
judicial posts for officers selected for .the Judicial 
(branch P If so, plpase give details. (67) Poypu 
recommend any system for enooutaging;the higher 
study of law analogous to the rules for the 
efueouragement of the study of oriental langn* 
ages?—The matters dealt with in questions (64) 
t^,(67) have been the subject of protracted dis- 
iPoasion tor the past sixteen years between the 
)High Court of ;MadrM) the Madras Government 
atnd the Govenunent of India. I have in repeated 
lett^ .or a^inutea, offipi^ and demi-official, urged 
the abeolnte. .necessity of improving the legal 
knowledge of civilians generally and of tliose 
selected for judicial service in particular, and 1 
have made snggeitions to that end. Certain 
definite and important oonolnsions have now been 
arrived at by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, and only certain, details await 
settlement before orders should be issued. Instead 
of merely stating ^y own opinion on the points 
raised in these four questions I think it Mst to 
refer to the,Gk>veniai|ent of India letters and to 
the minates which I wrote in connection with 
theip, They deal with the whole matter in a 
comprehensive manner, amd with especial advert- 
eBpe to the .existing system and the requirements 
of t^s Preeidenoy. 

. It is not necessary to go back farther than the 
Government of India letter No. 1853, Home— 
Judicial, dated 5th October 1906, in which there is 
a summary of the dieooseiona since 1842, and in 
which it was resolved to prescribe “ for iadioial 
officers a compulsory course of training of such a 
oharaoter as not only to fit them tor their duties, 
but to be recognised as conferring suitable 
qualifications.” / With this object the Govern¬ 
ment of India proposed—(a) to send officers 
ohoosing the jndioial line to England for a year 
to read in a barrister’s chambers, the fees for 
kheir instmotion being paid .by Government; (6) to 
require officers to elect, or be selected by Govern¬ 
ment, for the ezeot^ve or the jadioial line much 
earlier than was then the practice ; and (e) that on 
return from the period of study in England 
suitable jndioial work should be found for them, so 
as to give them experience of original work before 
becoming judges of appeal. Tbe Government of 
Madras was asked to give its opinion os to tbe 
most suitable system to adopt in order to give 
effect to these conclusions. . d^e following is the 
minute which 1 recorded in this connection, and 
the views stat^ in it were adoptqd generally 
by the High Court: — 

[Government of India letter No. 1358, dated 
5th October 1906, .Tudicial.] 

itinuie rercrded by the Hon'ble Justice Sir Ralph 

B4mo%. 

“ I heartily oononr with the proppsitiqn. from 
whieh thq of India staim, viz., 

that both in of Jndioial efficiency, 

I 


and on broad grounds, of publip ppliqyj it is 
fisseniiaj thai opppyehensive measures should be 
, taken without delay tn imppye the legal traiu- 
iqg of Jqnipr Civilians, whom it is intended.,|o 
employ as District and Sessions Judges. 

“ Upder the present systjem, .t^he young civilian, 
after passing the open competition in England, 
spends one year there iu special preptiration for 
his work in fcdia. He learns a Ij^ttle of the crim¬ 
inal law and of the law of evidence, but he 
learns nothing at all of general' juriapradenoe pr 
civil law. On, arrival in India he.is engaged.in 
revenue and magisterial work for .the htat, .twelye 
or foi^een years, and is thpa appointed tp act as 
Hiatriot and SeMiona Judge or aa ' CoUeoIor ,aod 
Magistrate. Therq is np, eastern in thiq P^reai- 
denoy, as. them, is in Bppgal, by wbi^ offiopra 
elect for the one branch or the other. They am 
posted by Gpvemmentaoooidihg to the va^sanoies 
.that .oonnr, t);^ough, no donbt, if a man expresses 
a wish to enter tlie judicial Jjiie hia .^sh is 
uap^ly oomnliiud with, aa the almost nniveml 
desire of the beat men is to remain in the revenue 
line. 

“The yppng Sessions Judge usually does his 
criminal work well,, for he has a dozen years’ 
ex^rienoe as a Magistrate. . Bqt of oiyil work 
henas had, broadly speaking, no axperienpe 
ever. It is impossible that in these oirounutahops 
he should at first do jnatioe to himself,, .or 
administer the law with that knowledge that is 
.expect^ of the highest ..court in a district, 
ezeroising not only nnlimited originalJorisdiotion 
but also appellate powers over Sub-Judges and 
Diptriot Mnnsifs who have made the study of law 
and judicial work the business of their lives. 
That the young civilian snooeeds as well as be do^, 
and in a few years becomes, in tbe majority of 
oases, a reasonably satisfactory civil Judge, spealm 
volumes for the goodness of the raw material that 
is in him, and proves that if properly treated the 
raw material might be converted into a satisfac¬ 
tory civil Judgo at a much earlier stage than at 
present. 

“ The young civilian is in nine oases out of ten 
well above the average of professional men in 
abili^ and industry and iu general mental 
training. Tbe oiperienee which he gets in. the 
revenue and magirterial line during the first ten 
lOr twelve years of bis official life usually givjes 
him a most valuable insight into the ways of 
thought, habits, customs, and prejudioesof natives, 
as well as a working knowledge of their langnage. 
All this, with his common sense way of Ipoking 
at things, usually makes him an ezceJlent Judge 
of^ faot. If the judicial line could only get its 
fair share of the best civilians, and if those men 
oonld be given a reasonable preliminary training 
in civil law, there would be little cause for oom- 
plaint, and the oivilian judge would be enabled 
to hold his own thoroughly alongside the Native 
Sub-Judge or to rise sunerior to ham in civil, as he 
usually does in oriminaj law, 

“ That he is not given any,preliminary training 
in civil law is not only unfair to himself, but is 
also to the public who have oooasioo to 

resort to .the 9 p,urt 8 : it adds to the appellate.and 
rensional work of the High Court, and, what is 
far more important, it tep^ds, very seripualy to 
lowejj the prestige of tlm European Judg^and 
Ews»«uas,,in like eyes of the 

, aatxTe.pabuo. 
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“ I regard this as an evil of the most far-reach¬ 
ing character, which will certainlj’ lead to political 
embarrassment, if not to actual danger, in the 
near future, if we fail to check it in time. There 
is no real difficulty in checking it. It would 
cease if we only get a fair share of the best civil¬ 
ians to enter the judicial line, and if we gave 
them a fair chance of learning the law before 
they are called on to administer it as an 
Appellate Court ; hut unfortunately neither 
the one nor the other of these conditions is 
fulfilled ; nor has there been any sustained or 
determined attempt on the part of those in 
authority, during ^he past thirty years, to see 
that they shkll be fulfilled. On the contrary, 
th^ little legal training that was given thirty 
yOars ago is no longeh given; 'and the execu¬ 
tive line is ruaintained on a far higher level of 
attractiveness than the judicial line as regards 
both emoluments and the ptospeoM of distinc¬ 
tion and honour. As a conse'q^uenee the best 
m'en are steadily attraoW to it, aUid the inferior 
m'en are left to deoupy the Judicial BeU'oh. No 
.man is ever advised by his friends to choose the 
j[udioiiil branch. I well 're'ineUiher when 'Uiy own 
tUrii for promotion oahie and I told a frihnd who 
w^s high in the service, and who was ‘fts distin- 
gnished fort keenness of insight as for bluntness 
of langdage, that I hkd voluntarily accepted a 
Judgeship, the only congratulation I got frOm 
Mih was “ Ton aro a fodl, that's what you are.” 
This is but an illustration of the universal feeling 
that a man’s prospects in the judicial Irnehre far 
infeiior to What they would be in the ekeoutiye 
line. Nor is this all. It was IdUg, I regret to 
say, a not unoommdn practice to transfer to the 
judicial line men who had proved to be failures 
on the revenue side, and sometimes this Was 
openly done as a punishment for idleness or 
ineompetenoe. It is easy to understand how this 
lowers the general reputation of the judicial line, 
and renders it unpopular with the ^lervice. 

Ifbfe.—The regrading of the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service since this was written hue done much to 
remedy the jieoimiary disadvantages of that branch. The 
pocaniary position is now, 1 think, satisfactory. 

“ In this connection it is highly satisfactory to 
observe that the Government of India expresses 
the opinion that ‘ it should be laid down as an 
absolute rule that men who iiave failed in the 
executive line should not be transferred to the 
judicial line.’ Gases may, no doubt, arise in 
which owing to ill-health or other causes, not in¬ 
volving idleness or mental incompetence, it may 
be for the interest of the State tb transfer a man 
from the revenue to the judicial line, but if a 
man is too idle or incCiilpetent to be a Collector 
and Magistrate, the proper course is to keep him 
in an inferior appointment instead of transfer¬ 
ring him to an appointment of equal grade as a 
Pistriet and Sessions Judge. 

“2. The Government of India reserves for 
separate consideration the question 6f the measures 
to be taken to attract to the judicial line 'a fair 
proportion of the most capable men, aUd in the 
present letter deals only with the steps to be 
taken to improve the Jcgal training Of the judicial 
'hranbh. 

Theprpposalsthatarein'Ude’ire-— 

(a) That bSicCrs' shbUM’be inVlfed to elect for 
the judicial Or the C'XehntiVe Ujie''afffe feg clhse 
of the fourth year of service, atfd 'ttfoUld he 


required to do so in all oases immediately after 
the close of the fifth or sixth year. In the event 
of too large a proportion of officers Selecting one 
line, Government would exercise their right of 
selection to redress the balance, irrespective of the 
wishes of the officers concerned. 

(b) That officers choosing or selected for the 
judicial line should be sent to England for a 
year to read in a Barrister’s ohambers, the fees 
for their instruction being paid by Government, 
and that on their production of a certificate that 
they had worked Well and made good usfe of their 
opportunities they Should he given full pay, bat 
that on failare tb do so the time should be oounted 
as furlough and pay should be given at furfcbgh 
rates. 

(c) That officets, on return fi'om the year’s 
training in England, Should be provided with 
suitable judicial employment and that systema.tio 
arrangements should be made to ntiliae the1m in 
such a manner as to give them eXperietice of 
original civil Work before becoming judges of 
appeal. 

“I think that the second of these pVoposaftiS an 
excellent one. It cannot fail to give a obnsideir-y 
able insight intb the general niethods of prdccdnite 
in the civil coo'rts and the relations which otight 
to govern the bench arid the bar, and it Willigiye 
an opportunity to all of learning sometbiag of 
the principles of the imote ihiportant branches of 
the civil law. 

“ But, in my humble judgment, the proposal, 
though excellent as far as it goes, dobs not go 
far enough. It does riot begin early enoU|fh to 
turn the mind iri the direction of the legal Study, 
and it stops shdrt too soon. I shall presently 
state the further measures which, I think, might 
be taken with this object in view, bntl first tom 
to the two other proposals of the Government of 
India. 

“ The third proposal is an obvious corollary of 
the first and is aU essential step in the ladder Of 
legal training that shonld lead to the exercise'Of 
appellate powers. The only wonder is that the 
present system should have been allowed to last 
for so many years, and shottld not haVe given 
rise to greater dissatisfaction than it has in the 
past. 

“ On return from the year’s training in England 
the young civilian will have some equipment 
wherewith to begin work as a civil judge. He 
will then have to apply the maxim “‘praotioe 
makes perfect ”. The only way to learn how to 
actually do a thing well is to do it, and to do it 
again and again. How best to give the civilian 
the opportunity of doing original civil work before 
he is appointed to he a District and Sessioris 
Judge with appellate powers, has been the suh- 
jeot of much oorrespondenoe betWeen'Goverament 
and the High Court. 

I would propose— 

(а) that as mariy appointments of Assistant 
District and Sessions Judges should be created 
as may be sufficient, after two years’ service in 
that grade, to supply the annual vacancies among 
the District and Sessions Judges ; 

(б) that the civilians selected for judicial 
work after their year of training in the Banis¬ 
ter’s ohambers, should be appointed to these posts 

bn Siib-Cbilribtbr’s'Tpay; , 

. . (o) “teat’ihe AkristritojBiid 
jddj^s khbtil'd hfi've ^ septate lodi&l jririsdiiMhi 
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for the first year at least, but, should try only 
such selected cases as should be transferred to 
them for trial by the District and Sessions 
Judge (such cases being original civil cases 
taken generally from a District Munsif’s or Sub- 
Judge’s file), that they should also try a consider¬ 
able number of the less important Sessions oases, 
and thej' should for the first year at least not do 
any appellate or small cause work; 

{d) that it should be distinctly understood 
that the rckison d’itre of the appointments is not 
so much to get through a quantity of work, as to 
qualify and train the holders for the higher 
appointment of District Judge mainly by the 
trial of the original suits of such a character and 
under such circumstances as to afford time and 
•opportunity , of studying the principles and 
practice of the law paore completely than is pos¬ 
sible when; the tale of work to he done is so heavy 
«!iSto. leave little or p,o time for concurrent, study. 
Btit it is intended that as Assistant Sessions 
Judges they should lend substantial aid to the 
generally overworked District and Sessions Judgres 
under whom they would w ork, and by relieyng 
them of most of their sessions work leave tnem 
more time for civil work, the want of which at 
present is one of the most unsatisfactory features 
of the District Judge’s position, and one that 
militates seriously against his acquiring a fair 
acquaintance with civil work within a reasonable 
timOi 

“ In this connection, I would add that a period 
of one year’s training instead of two as Assistant 
District and Sessions Judge, might ordinarily 
be held sufficient in the case of men who have 
been balled to the Bar, and thus a definite 
indhbemeiit would be held out to men to qualify 
dh this way, and the Giovernment would be saved 
their salaries during one year of training, a 
saving which would far more than pay the 
honorarium which I suggest later on in this note 
should be given to men so qualified. 

“ 3. The question of the period of service at 
which selection for the judicial line should be 
made is one of great dififioulty. The answer that 
will be given will, I think, largely depend on 
whether the question is looked at purely from 
the point of view of what is best for judicial 
training, or from the point of view also of what 
is most in keeping with the conditions in the 
other branch of the service and what is adminis¬ 
tratively most oonveniont and economical. 

“ The early bifurcation proposed by the Govem- 
rnent of India has the Obvious advantage that it 
gives a longer legal training than could be given 
if the bifurcation were later. But there are great 
disadvantages to be set against this, some of 
which are noticed by the Government of India. 
I would add that the earlier the bifurcation the 
fewer are the men who will voluntarily elect for 
judicial service. The prospects of sport and the 
free life of the camp appeal strongly to the young 
men in favour of the revenue line, but such 
attractions diminish as men grow older, and the 
•counter attractions noticed by the Government of 
India ^ow stronger. It is of immense import¬ 
ance that each man should, as far as possible, he 
allowed to follow the line that he “ most affects.” 
If the firing of the period for bifurcation at the 
end of the eighth, instead of at the end of,the 
sixth yearj wmild lead, as I think it would, to 
more mod‘voluntarily choosing the judicial line, 


it would he a strong argument in favour of the 
latter period. 

“ Moreover in this Presidency, as I have said, a 
man is not appointed to act in the grade of 
District and Sessions Judge (or Colleotor and 
Magistrate) until he is in his twelfth or fourteenth 
year. It has, of course, often been even later. 
If a man elects for the j udicial line as early as 
the end of his fourth year, as suggested hy the 
Government of India, and then has his year’s 
training, it will be necessary to find suitable 
jndioial employment for him from his sixth year 
onward. Even if he does not elect the judioikl 
line until the end of the sixth year, the latest 
date proposed by the Goveminent of India, ju&- 
dial employment will have to he found for him 
from the beginning of *the eighth year. He will 
thus have to remain in traitting, or preparatory, 
appointments for periods varydUg from four to six 
or seven years. No doubt iafter the tfrst two 
years he Will he able to turn out a full tale of 
wdrk and may well be employed in working off 
the arrears whieh, from one cause or another, 
under the present system, coiWtaatly acoumulate 
in the Diltrict and Sub-Judge’s Oouits, asd 
neofssitate the appoiiitmeiit Of temporary Sub- 
Judges to deal with thdm. But, even Alldwi4g 
for this set off, the system'woUld'be more eXpeh- 
sive than the present, and the retentidn of hhe 
selected officers in the training grade for so long 
will render the judicial line'less attraotive and 
still further deter the 'best men from entering it. 

On the whole, in lien of the Government ^of 
India proposal, I would be much inclined to 
make the peric^d of oompultory bifurcation the 
end of the eighth, instead of the end of the sixth 
year, with permission to elect for judicial service 
at the end of the sixth year or seventh. By the 
end of the eighth year the officer is, uiidar the 
Civil Service Regulations, entitled to his first 
furlough of two years. If chosen for judicial 
work he would probably take one year’s furlough 
in continuation of the year of training under the 
Barrister and thus save the cost of the voyage 
from and to India (whieh would be an appreciable 
inducement in the case of some men) and save 
Government here from the extra changes in 
appointments that would he necessary if a man 
should return to India for a year ,or so after 
training and before his first furlough. 

“ Thus with eight years’ service in India, a year 
of training at Home in Chambers, and a year of 
furlough, the officer would have completed his 
tenth year. When appointed Assistant District 
and Sessions Judge and after about two years’ 
training in that grade he would he reason¬ 
ably well qualified to be appointed to act as 
District and Sessions Judge with full powers, 
appellate as well as original. Some such scheme 
would fit in with the general conditions of the 
Administration in this Presidency, and would, I 
think, just hit the happy mean as to the best time 
for bifurcation. I trust, however, that no differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the best time will stand in 
the way of the great reform proposed. The re¬ 
form,-or something like it, is absolutely essential; 
the exact time when the training can best be given 
is of minor importance and must remain largely 
a question of opinion. 

“4. (a) I have said that in my judgment the 
proposal by the Government of India, though 
axeellent as far as it goes, does not go far enough. 
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that it does not begin early enougli to turn the 
mind of the young civilian towards the study of 
the Civil Law, and that other measures ought 
also to be taken to encourage him to study the 
Civil Law and fit himself for the higher Judicial 
appointments. 

“ I would begin at the very beginning and 
endeavour to offer men with an inclination to 
legal study inducements to indulge it at every 
Stage in their career from the day they resolve to 
“ try for the Indian Civil Service ” until they aie 
full-blown J udgos of a High Court. Englishmen 
are as a rule profoundly ignorant of Civil Law, 
since it rarely touches thepr daily lives. Any ordi¬ 
nary ryot in India knows more of the law of mort¬ 
gages than an average University Qraduate in 
England. The sooner our young civilians have 
their attention directed to the study of the princi¬ 
ples of the Civil Law the sooner they will gain 
that legal instinct which is valnhble in a Judge. 
I would therefore make it worth the while of 
every candidate for the open competition who has 
any inclination for legal work, to take up law as 
a subject for the examination. Fur a long time 
law found no place at all among the snhjeots. 
Now Folitioal Science, Roman Law and English 
Law are included. So far, good. But the marks 
assigned for eaoh of them are less than the marks 
assigned for eaoh of such minor subjects as, let us 
say, Geology, Botany and Zoology—subjects, too, 
which can oe worked np rapidly by any one with 
good memory. I cannot but think that in point 
both of mental training and of equipment for 
aotnal work, the young man who has absorbed the 
chief principles of Political Science, Roman Law 
and English Law will be in a better position than 
the young man who has committed to a memory 
the chief facts of the three natural sciences I have 
named—men will always take np for the examin¬ 
ation the subjects which “ pay ” best, aud if 
great subjects like English Law and Roman Law 
are to be encouraged, more marks must be assigned 
to them in comparison with other subjects. 

“ (6) At present after the open competition 
is passed the selected candidate spends one year 
in England, and during that time besides Crim¬ 
inal Law which is compnlsorj he may take up 
Hindu and Muhammadan Laws as optional sub¬ 
ject. When I joined the service in 1871 we 
spent two years at home after the open competi¬ 
tion. During that time we road, along with other 
subjects, a certain amount of Jurisprudence, and 
Roman and Civil Law. VV^o were required to 
write reports of cases tried in all the courts from 
the Police Courts to the Privy Council. Wo were 
examined every six months, and our allowances 
depended on our passing creditably. I have 
always regarded that time as well-spent. It was 
not, of course, possible to learn much of any one 
subject, but the little that was learned was suffi- 
oient to excite an interest, in legal study and to lay 
a foundation on which to build later on. The 
turning of the mind to legal studies, and the two 
years then available, also induced many of the 
“ competition-wallahs” to join one of the Inns of 
Court and commence the course for a call to the 
Bar, which course many of them completed on 
their first furlough home from India. I would 
be inclined to return to this system, but I would 
not reduce the age for the “ open competition.” 
There can no doubt that the maturer men sent 


out under the present age limits are superior as 
a class to the younger men sent out under the 
former age limits'. 

“ (c) Under the Civil Service Regulations the 
young civilian is entitled to two years’ furlough 
at the end of his first eight years’ service in India, 
and nearly all men then take leave, if not for two 
years, at least for a' year or more. I would offer 
men inducements to go on with legal study during 
this period. Those who, before going to India, 
had begun “eating their dinners ” at one of the 
Inns of Court, would then naturally continue the 
course and get called to the Bar. If the exam¬ 
ination is even now not very difficult, it is 
certainly much more of a reality than it'was 
formerly. It is at least sufficient to direct a will¬ 
ing worker in the way he should go, and give him 
an inducement to accomplish a oertain amount 
of work by a given date. But the “ call ” and the 
preparation for it cost money, and that is just 
what the yonng civilian rarely has on his first 
furlongh. The cost of “ getting called ” in my 
time need to be about £20(» in all. I would give 
this sum as an honoreurinm to any young civilian 
who should get oaUed to the Bar, just as Govern¬ 
ment encourages the study of oertain languages 
by the grant of leave to study for them and the 
grant of an honorarium on passing. I believe 
that the grant of such an honorarium would have 
a powerful inflnence in inducing the young civilian 
td lay himself out for a “ call ” from the begin¬ 
ning of his career, and thus lead him to the study 
of the Civil Law on eaoh successive opportunity. 

“ As already suggested a period of one year’s 
training as Assistant llistriot and Sessions J'^adge, 
instead of two, might ordinarily be held sufficient 
in the case of men who have been called to the 
Bar, and thus a definite inducement would be 
held out to men to qualify in this way, and the 
Government would be saved their salaries during 
one year of training, a saving which would far 
more than pay the honorarium I have suggested 
for men so qualified.” 

The next letter from the Government of India 
is No. 545, Home, Judicial, dated 30th March 
1911, which stated that the Secretary of State for 
India agreed with the Government of India as to 
“ the pressing necessity of seonring— 

(а) that judicial officers shall enter upon 
their duties with an adequate equipment of legal 
knowledge, 

(б) that they shall bo enabled to acquire 
judicial experience at an early stage of their 
career, and 

(c) that facilities shall be given them for 
extending their knowledge of law by special 
study at a later stage.” 

It also stated that it had been proposed to the 
Secretary of State to extend the period of pro¬ 
bation to two years and to expand the course 
of instruction in law so as to comply with modern 
requirements.” 

To secure these objoots the Government of 
India and the Secretary of Statu made certain 
proposals, and asked for the opinion of the Local 
Government on various points. 

What the proposals are, and my opinion on 
the points raised, appeM in the following minute 
reooxdad by me ia oonneotion therewith;— 
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Note on letter Jrom Government No. 2471 of 
19<A April 1911, by the Eon’ble 
Mr. Justice Benson. 

“ It is very satisfactory to find that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State have 
now resolved on comprehensive measures to 
improve the training or junior Civilians chosen 
for judicial employment, and that the measures 
resolved on follow, to a Meat extent, the lines 
unanimously recommended by this Court in the 
Registrar’s letter of 19th December 1906. 

“ As then recommended by us, the Government 
of India now propose that the period of training 
in England for probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service shall be extended from one to two years, 
and that the course of instruction in law shall be 
‘ expanded so as to comply with modem 
requirements ’. 

“ They have also determined that junior 
Civilians selected for judicial employment (1) 
shall be tmined for the higher posts in the 
judicial line by being first employed on sub¬ 
ordinate judicial duty; and (2) shall be given 
facilities for the study of law in England by the 
grant of study leave on liberal terms. 

“ The Government of India ask our Govern¬ 
ment for a detailed scheme to give effect to these 
last two proposals, and make certain suggestions 
in regard thereto. Our Government says that it 
will be glad to have any further remarks we 
may have to make on the present proposals. 

“ 2. It will be remembered that the scheme 
proposed by us was briefiy that Civilians should 
be selected for judicial service towards the close 
of their eighth year of service, that is, just 
before they would become eligible under the 
Civil Service Regulations for their first furlough ; 
and that they should then have a year’s legal 
study in England. It was thought that many 
men would probably avail themselves of a period 
of ordinary furlough in continuation of the study 
leave and get called to the Bar. It was proposed 
that on his return to India (about the end of his 
tenth year of service) he should have two years’ 
training in subordinate judicial employment and 
should then be regarded as qualified for appoint¬ 
ment as an officiating District aud Sessions 
Judge. 

“The exact scheme proposed was— 

(а) that as many appointments of Assistant 
District and Sessions Judges should be created 
as may be sufficient, after two years’ service in 
that grade, to supply the annual vacancies 
among the District and Sessions Judges; 

(б) that the Civilians selected for judicial 
work after their year of training in the 
Barrister’s chambers should be appointed to 
these posts on Sub-Collector’s pay ; 

(c) that the Assistant District and^iessions 
Judges should have no separate local jurisdiction 
for the first year at least, but should try only 
sneh selected cases as should be transferred to 
them for trial by the District and Sessions Judge 
(such cases being original civil eases taken 
generally from aDistrict Munsif’s or Sub-Judge’s 
file), that they should also try a considerable 
number of the less important sessions cases, and 
that they should for the first year at least not do 
any appellate or small cause work ; 

(d) that it should be distinctly understood 
that the raison d'itre of the appointments is not 

4 


so much to get through a quantity of work as to 
qualify and train the holders for the higher 
appointment of District Judge mainly by the 
trial of original suits of such a character aud 
under such circumstances as to afford time and 
opportunity of studying the principles and 
practice of the law more completely than is 
possible when the tale of work to be done is so 
heavy as to leave little or no time for concurrent 
study. But it was intended that as Assistant 
Sessions Judges they should lend substantial aid 
to the generally overworked District and 
Sessions Judges under whom they would work, 
and by relieving them of most of their sessions 
work leave them more time for civil work, the 
want of which at present is one of the most 
unsatisfactory features of the District Judge’s 
position, and one that militates seriously against 
his acquiring a fair acquaintance with civil work 
within a reasonable time. 

“ It will be observed that in this scheme the 
study leave in England was to precede the 
training in subordinate judicial work in India 
and the latter was to be followed at onoe (or 
almost at once) by employment in the higher 
judicial posts. It was pointed out that such a 
scheme would fit in well with the general condi¬ 
tions of the administration in this Presidency. 
1 still think that that scheme was the best that 
could be made having regard to the conditions 
that exist in this Presidency ; but the Govern¬ 
ment of India has now directed— 

(a) that the legal training in this country 
shall be given before the young (Civilian is entitled 
to bis first furlough, i.e., before the close of his 
eighth year of service ; and 

(A) that the study leave shall be subsequent 
to the training in subordinate judicial work, shall 
ordinarily be combined with furlough, apd that 
this oombined leave shall be so arranged ‘ as to 
‘ end when the officers are ripe for appointment 
‘ as officiating District and Sessions Judge.’ 

“ Assuming (as we have already recommended) 
that the period of legal training in this country 
should be two years, the conditions laid down by 
the Government of India indicate the following 
scheme:— 

(а) A sufficient number of yonng Civilians 
should be selected at the end of their sixth year 
of service; 

(б) they should undergo legal training in 
this country for two years ; 

(c) they should then go on furlough and 
study leave for one or two years ; 

(d) they would return to India with about 
nine or ten years of service; and 

(e) they should then be appointed to officiate 
as District and Sessions Judges. 

“ The obvious objection to this scheme is that 
it gives promotion to the grade of officiating 
District and Sessions Judges after about ten 
years’ service, whereas such promotion now is 
obtained in both the judicial and revenue 
branches of the services only after three or four 
years’ more service. This difficulty, however, 
could be got over by making a special grade on 
Rs. 1,200 (the pay of a Sub-Collector) for these 
men, until they are of sufficient service to enter 
the lowest of the existing grades of the judicial 
branch. This might weU be a year less than the 
length of service required for entering into the 
corresponding grade in the revenae Une in the 
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case of men who have been called to the Bar, on 
the principle already recommended by us. 

“ The only other way to give effect to the 
conditions laid down by the Government of India 
would be not to give study leave in combination 
with an officer’s first furlough (after eight years’ 
service) but to give it (with or without a second 
period’ of furlough) about the twelfth or 
thirteenth year of service; but this would have 
the fatal disadvantage of a long break (say from 
the eighth to the twelfth year) in the continuity 
of legal training and judicial work; and it is 
therefore by no means to be recommended. Once 
a man takes up judicial work and training he 
should adhere to it, and not return to revenue 
work. 

“3. In paragraph 3 of the letter of G overn- 
ment of India the question is raised as to the 
length of the period during which an officer 
should be employed— 

(a) solely on original civil work, and in 
being trained pure and simple, and 

(h) in subordinate judicial work of such a 
character, that he might be regarded as forming 
part of the regular judicial service. 

“We have already expressed the opinion that 
the total period of training should be two years. 
The first year should be what the Government of 
India call ‘ a period of training pure and 
simple The officer under training should sit 
at first with the District Judge when doing civil 
work or (when the latter is engaged in sessions) 
he should sit with the senior Subordinate Judge 
doing civil work, and observe how issues are 
framed and how oases are conducted and argued, 
at the same time studying the civil law and 
especially the Civil Procedure Code. After a 
couple of months of this he should be made a 
temporary Subordinate Judge, without local 
jurisdiction, and should try such original civil 
suits as might be specially transferred to him 
by the District Judge from the file of a District 
Munsif or Subordinate Judge. The number and 
importance of these might be increased as he 
gained experience and facility, but it should 
always be remembered that the object in view 
would be to train him for work rather than to 
exact a tale of work from him, and the District 
Judge should, from time to time, when he is 
himself engaged in any specially interesting and 
instructive civil ease, require the officer under 
training to sit with him in Court and watch the 
conduct of the case. 

“ At the end of a year he could undertake a 
full tale of regular work, but it would be rarely 
expedient that he should take the place of one of 
the permanent Subordinate Judges. He would 
not yet be fit for civil appellate powers and he 
would be overwhelmed with the mass of the 
vernacular papers to be dealt with in small 
cause oases and other work. He would be more 
fitly employed to take the place of one of the 
temporary Subordinate Judges who are con 
stantly being employed for six months or a year 
to clear off arrears of original suits that grow up 
in the Subordinate and District Courts, and he 
might at the same time be made an Assistant 
Sessions Judge to relieve the Sessions Judge of 
some of his less important sessions work and 
thus give him more time for civil work—a matter 
tdiaifc "we have often urged as in itself an important 
dbjeot. Thus, though the existing permanent 
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cadre of judicial officers could not be reduced, 
there would be less necessity than there now is 
for temporary Additional District Munsifs and 
iSub-Judges. We have at present five of the 
former, and no less than five of the latter; so 
there is ample room for the employment of the 
Civilian in his second year of training in these 
posts without interfering with the permanent 
cadre. 

“ 4. With regard to study leave dealt with in 
paragraph 4 of the Government of India letter, 
I think that it should not 
da^Iuon'Sf led ^d one year in all, and 

doubt the deBixabiUty of fehal; it inig’llt 06 tBiKBH lH 
giving 6 tnd 7 leave in instalments, provided the 
applicant satisfied the au¬ 
thority granting it that it is 
required for study and will be usefully occupied 
therein. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
present-day facilities for legal study that exist in 
England to discuss the courses of study that 
should be sanctioned, and what checks should be 
employed against waste of time. I have no doubt 
some of my learned brothers can deal more satis¬ 
factorily with this part of tlie letter under 
reference, but it is, I think, clearly desirable to 
encourage men to get called to the Bar, with the 
double benefit to b^e derived from the course of 
study preliminary thereto and the prestige attend¬ 
ing to a Barrister’s status. Any rules regard¬ 
ing the taking of study leave in instalments 
should be framed so as to facilitate the men being 
called to the Bar, or following out whatever 
courses of study are approved. The allowances 
should be sufficiently liberal to induce men to 
apply for study leave and to defray the cost of 
the courses prescribed. 

“ 5. With regard to paragraph 6 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India letter, 1 think that any man who 
has been selected for the judicial line and has 
undergone one year’s training should be eligible 
to go up for the examinations at any time before 
the close of his thirteenth year, i.e., the time 
when he would ordinarily begin to act continu¬ 
ously in one of the present grade of District and 
Sessions Judges. 

“ In the above note I have only contemplated 
the case of officers who are now so junior as to be 
eligible for the local training under the conditions 
proposed, that is, men of only six years’ service. 

“ But in any rules that are finally adopted 
provision will have to be made both as regards 
training and study leave for men who are 
suitable for judicial appointments, but who are 
too senior to get the training above referred to 
and who are not yet senior enough for judicial 
appointments nndpr the existing system of 
selection.” 

50 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the judicial branch ? If so, please 
give details ?—Yes, see question (64). 

51 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous 
to the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages ?—Yes. There might be 
two examinations corresponding to the High 
Proficiency and Honours examinations in langu^ 
ages, with similar rewards. A candidate 

be allowed to go up for the examinations set any 
time prior to lus becoming a pmrmaneilt District 
and Sessions Judge. 
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52 ( 68 ). Is any differentiatLon desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natmcal-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals.—No. 

53 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals.—No. 

54 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
I think that the present system of promotion by 
seniority subject to fitness and tempered by 
selection in the case of the higher oflfiees is satis¬ 
factory in theory. Bat in practice I think too 
great tenderness is shown to inefficient officers. 
Officers who are inefficient owing to ill-health 
or mental incapacity should be retired on pensions 
proportionate to their service, and so graduated as 
to avoid hardship to the individual, thus remov¬ 
ing the chief cause which now induces Govern¬ 
ment sometimes to tolerate ineffioienoy unduly. 

Officers inefficient through indolence or from 
causes under their o\vn control, should be reduced 
to lower poets more frequently and firmly than 
is now the case, and, if incorrigible, they should 
be dismissed. Such cases, however, are very 
rare. lU-health is almost always at the bottom 
of inefficiency. 

I regret to say that it was at one time the 
practice to transfer to the judicial branch men 
found to be inefficient in other lines. We have 
often protested against this and the Government 
of India [see reply to Questions Nos. (64) to ( 68 )] 
have strictly forbidden it. The practice is now, 
I am glad to say, discredited in theory at all 
events, though I am not sure that we do not still 
get into the judicial branch more than our fair 
share of the weaklings of the service. 

It is hoped that tlie practice will altogether 
cease when the proposals now before the Secretary 
of State for the earlier bifurcation of the execu¬ 
tive and judicial branches and for the training in 
law for the judicial branch are sanctioned. 

55 ( 88 ). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any 
change desirable and, if so, in what directions ?— 
The question of the separation of judicial and 
executive functions has been so recently and so 
exhaustively dealt ^th by every authority in 
India, up to the Government of India, that I do 
not propose to attempt to deal with it now. I 
will only say that I do not think that any change 
is desirable. 

The officers charged with the Civil Judioial 
woJi of the country are wholly and entirely free 
from executive functions. So are the h^hest 
Criminal Couxtai, Tiz .9 the Courts of Sessions. 

The gretAet peat of the magisterial work is 
done by ‘Statboary Sub-Magistrates, who have 
no executive functions. 


It is only in the District and Sub-Diviaonal 
Magistrates, and to a limited extent among 
certain other Magistrates (viz., the Tahsildar and 
Sheristadar-Magistrates) that both functions are 
combined. The combination does very little 
practical harm. It is economical. It is gradually 
diminishing as the number of Stationary Magis¬ 
trates is increased. To abolish it altogether 
would cause great expense, and in' wild . and 
sparsely inhabited tracts wiU. cause hardship by 
involving parties in longer journeys to find a 
Magistrate. It is very much in harmony with 
the traditional notions of the fitness of things 
that prevail in the bulk of the country peopla 

56 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—No, unless the loss is made up 
by an equivalent addition to salaries. The con¬ 
cession is fully justified by the great fall in the 
purchasing power of silver, at the same time that 
there has been a (Treat increase in the cost ©f 
living both in India and at Home. 

Q'he officer who is domiciled in Britain has 
much heavier expenses to defray, in the matter 
of educating his children, in going home to see 
them and other relatives and for the sake of his 
health, and often in maintaining a wife and 
family at home, and also in obtaining from home 
many of the things which are necessaries of life 
to him, in all these and many other ways his 
salary does not go so far as the salary of the 
man domiciled in India, especially if he be an 
Indian pure and simple. 

In some way or other this difference should be 
acknowledged, and compensated for by a higher 
salary or by travelling or other allowances ; just 
as, on the other hand, the extra difficulty which 
an Indian needs in going to England for the open 
competition is acknowledged and compensated 
for by the “ listing ” of certain appointments for 
“ Natives of India 

57 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of an 
increase of salary to those members of the service 
who now draw no exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance ?—Yes, in the case of all who are domiciled 
in Britain or, in part, outside India. See 
question (96). 

58 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
Yes. I think the Indian on two-thirds of the 
full salary is probably better off than the Euro¬ 
pean on the full salary. When allowance is made 
for the unavoidable extra expenses of the latter 
(due to his being an Boropean), his “real 
remimeratipn ” is probably Jess than the Tndiftu 
on two-thirds of the same salary. The Indian 
member of the Indian 'Civil Service is entitled 
to the fulhsalary of the Indian Civil Service by 
virtue of his having entered by the same door 
as other Indian Civil Service men, and by reason 
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of the advantages that entry by that door are 
considered to give. 

59 (105). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of salary not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
—^The terms given to men during the first few 
years should be improved as follows :— 

(а) The selected Indian Civil Service man 
should be given a y?r«<-olasS passage to India 
as police and other service men are. At present 
he is only given a second-class passage. 

( б ) On arrival in India he should be given 
an equipment allowance of £100 (Rs. 1,509) for 
purchase of tents and horses. '. 

The advances now given for that purpose 
are recovered so quickly as to press very 
heavily on the first year’s income, and the result 
is debt. 

(e) The initial pay should be Es. 500 a 
month, rising by annual increments of Es. 100 
a month up to Rs. 1,500. 

This increase is justified by the great in¬ 
crease in the cost of living in recent years, and 
by the greater age at which men come out in 
the Indian Civil Service and by the salary paid 
in early years to men in other departments. 

(4) Special allowances sufficient to cover all 
costs of transfers should be given, instead of 
the very inadequate sums now allowed. 

60 (110). Do you recommend any change in 
the concession, granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege rate 
of exchange of Is. 6d. the rupee ? If so, what 
change ?—No. 

61 (118). Is the present system of equal an¬ 
nuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern¬ 
ment and ^ the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, so far as I know. 

62 (121). In particular, what is your opinion 
of the arrangement by which members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High 
Courts, obtain special pensions of £1,200 a year 
after 11 J years’ actual service as Judges ? Do you 
recommend any change in the present condi¬ 
tions ?—I think the arrangement is satisfactory. 
I do not recommend any change. It is of the 
utmost importance to maintain absolute and entire 
equality among the Judges in the matter of pay, 
leave and pension: otherwise those who are at 
a disadvantage in any of these matters may come 
to be regarded as inferior also in judicial position 
and authority. Very few Indian Civil Service 
Judges serve long enough to earn the higher 
pension, and if they do their fund contributions 
more than make up for the small extra pension. 
The nature of the work and the conditions under 
which it is done are certainly more exacting than 
thgse of the higher appointments in the executive 
line. This and the necessity for absolute equality 
among the Judges justify the special pension. 
It is, indeed, a mistake to call it a “ special ” pen¬ 
sion. It is the ordinary pension of all High Court 
Judges. To enact that a High Court Judge if 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service should have 
a smaller pension than if he is taken from the 
Bar, or from the Provincial Civil Service, or from 
ftuy other service, would be to penalize a man for 


belonging to the Indian Civil Service. Only 
“ green-eyed jealousy ” could attempt to justify 
this. The High Court Judge is paid his pension 
for the 11^ years’ work he does on the Bench, noit 
for his previous work. The fact that he has done 
good work previously for Government would be a 
strange reason for reducing the pension he would 
get if he had never done such work. 

63 (124). Do you recommend the introduction 
of a system of reduced pensions for such officers as 
may be found to be inefficient, but whom it would 
be difficult to retire without some provision for 
their subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?— 
Yes, see answer to question (87). It would 
“ pay ” Government in every way to be able to 
get rid of “ hajd bargains.” 

64 (125). Do you consider the existing pension 
rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement?—Yes, subject to what 
I have stated in reply to question (87). 

Written answers relating to the 'Prmincial 
Civil Service. 

65 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Pi ovincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these 
conditions suitable, or have you any recommenda¬ 
tions to make for their alteration ?—Yes. 

66 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules for 
the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules suit¬ 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?—They are suitable. 

67 (3). Please see the statement showing the 
constitution of the Provincial Civil Servicoj. re¬ 
produced as Appendix B, to these questions, and 
state whether the information is correct for your 
province. If not, what alterations are required ? 
— Yes, but it omits to mention 12 temporary 
Sub-Judges, in the lowest grade, that is on 
Rs. 500 ; and it also omits 6 temporary District 
Munsifs in the lowest grade, that is on Es. 200. 

68 (4). Please state the different systems of 
recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officera 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation ?— Subordinate 
Judges. —{a) In 1887 under the Provincial Civil 
Service rules Subordinate J udges were appointed 
by the Local Government but lad to be selected 
from Barristers, Advocates, High Court VakiH, 
Attorneys of the High Court and District Munsifs. 

(b) The selection of Subordinate Judges is 
still regulated by the same rule. In 1908 the rule 
was broken in order that an Additional Member 
of the Legislative Council, who was only^ a first- 
grade Pleader, might be appointed. 

(c) In practice the majority of Subordinate 
Judges are selected from the District Munsifs. At 
present there are, out of eighteen permanent and 
twelve temporary Subordinate Judges, only three 
who were not District Munsifs at the time of their 
appointments as Subordinate Judges. 

(<i) In 1887 there were thirteen permanent 
Subordinate Judges, two in the first grade, five iik 
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the second grade and six in the third grade. 
There a,re now 18, of whom four are in the first 
grade, five in the second grade and nine in the 
third grade. There are also twelve Temporary 
Subordinate Judges at the present time, who are 
all in the last grade. 

(e) In 1895 a rule was made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State under 33 Viet, that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras might appoint any Subordinate 
Judge who was a Native of India of proved 
merit and ability to be also an Assistant Sessions 
Judge ; but the Government of India requested 
the Local Government not to appoint more than 
two Subordinate Judges to be Assistant Sessions 
Judge at one time. The object of appointing 
Subordinate Judges to be Assistant Sessions 
Judges was to give them experience of oriminal 
work which would be useful to them, if they were 
afterwards promoted to be Sessions Judges, and 
at the same time to relieve District and Sessions 
Judges of some of their oriminal work in order 
that they might devote more time to important 
civil cases. 

(f) In 1896, when an additional Temporary 
Subordinate Judge was required for 'I'innevelly, 
a permanent Subordinate Judge was transferred 
to the new Temporary Court from Calicut and his 
place at Calicut was taken by an acting Sub- 
Collector, Mr. J. H. Munro, whose place in the 
Revenue Department was taken by a Deputy 
Collector on Rs. 500, the pay sanctioned for the 
Temperary Subordinate Judge’s appointment. 
Mr.M unro was appointed by way of an experi¬ 
ment in the training of juirior Civilians for judi¬ 
cial work. The experiment has not so far been 
repeated. 

District Munsifs. —(a) In 1887, as at present. 
District Munsifs were appointed by the High 
Court and had to possess qualifications required 
by rules made by the High Court with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Local Government. In 1887 the 
choice of the High Court was limited by the rules 
then in force to— 

(1) Advocates, Vakils and Attorneys of 
the High Court and persons duly qualified for 
admission as Advocates, Vakils or Attorneys ; 

( 2 ) persons who had obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws at one of the Universities of 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay ; 

(3) persons who had passed the first-grade 
Fleadership Examination ; 

(4) persons who had passed before 1885 
Special Tests then prescribed for other candidates 
for District Mnnsif’s posts ; and 

(5) persona in the service of Government 
who passed those tests before 1890, 

District Munsifs had to be appointed ordi¬ 
narily before they reached the age of thirty. 

( 6 ) In 1904 the ordinary maximum age for 
appointment was raised to 35 ; and with effect 
from 1st January 1911 new rules regarding the 
qualifications of candidates were introduced, the 
changes effected by which were to make Bache¬ 
lors of Laws of the Allahabad University eligible, 
and to require that Bachelors of Laws of the 
Madras University who passed the examination 
qualifying for their degree after the year 1899 
should have to pass also the examination in the 
Law of Practice and Procedure, Civil and 
Criminal, prescribed for apprentices of the High 
Court. 


(c) At the present time there are 130 perma¬ 
nent and 6 temporary District Munsifs, and of 
these 26 were Government officials at the time 
when they were appointed District Munsifs, and 
almost all the officers were practising Advocates, 
Vakils or Pleaders. 

{d) In 1887 there were 106 permanent 
District Munsifs, 25 in the first grade, 25 in the 
second grade, 25 in the third grade and 31 in the 
fourth grade. In 1892j by which time there were 
114 District Munsifs, their appointments were 
regarded so that there were 30 in the first grade, 
30 in the second grade, 30 in the third grade and 
24 in the fourth grade. In 1911, by which time 
the number of permanent appointments of 
District Munsifs had risen to 125, their appoint¬ 
ments were regraded as follows;—33in the first 
grade, 33 in the second grade, 33 in the third 
grade and 26 in the fourth grade. Since this last 
regrading 5 nermanent appointments have been 
added to the fourth grade. There are also at the 
present time 6 temporary District Munsifs’ 
appointments, all in the fourth grade. 

69 (5). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” recruited in your province in each year ? 
—Nil. 

70 ( 6 ). What is your experience of the offioers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system 
of recruitment do you recommend P For direct 
recruitment do you recommend (a) open competi¬ 
tion, ( 6 ) nomination, (c) combined nomination 
and examination, or (d) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that yon recom¬ 
mend P—^Our system has for a long time been the 
same. It is satisfactory and I do not recommend 
any change. Briefly it is this. We maintain a 
register of vakils and others who are qualified for 
the post of District Munsif aocorcBng to the 
rules framed by the High Court and approved 
by Government, and who have appliM for 
appointment. With each application are filed 
testimonials of character and fitness from the 
candidates, school and college authorities, and 
from other persons, and more e^cially from the 
various Judges, Indian and European, before 
whom they have practised. From these registered 
candidates the Judges at a meeting, after 
consulting the District Judges as to the qualifi¬ 
cations and character of the candidates practising 
in their respective districts, select a limited 
number ouce a year, sufficient to meet the 
vacancies of a year, and from this select list 
candidates are appointed to act in vacancies as 
they occur from time to time. From acting 
appointments they pass to permanent appoint¬ 
ments as they fall vacant, and they are then on 
probation for two years, during which time the 
District Judges m^e periodical reports on their 
character and fitness. 

They rise practically by seniority until they 
reach the top of the second grade, and then the 
Judges at a meeting consider whether or not they 
should pass to the first grade. 

The appointment of Sub-Judges rests with 
Government, but in practice the Government 
always (or nearly always) consults the High 
Court, and the High Court at a meeting of the 
Judges makes its recommendations, usually from 
the fittest of the senior District Munsifs, or, in 
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very rare instances, from other qualified candi¬ 
dates. 

71 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
4he province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily he recruited P— 
Three natives of Cochin are District Munsifs. 
One native of Travancore is acting as a District 
Munsif. Ordinarily only residents of the pro¬ 
vince should be recruited, hut I see no objection 
to such occasional appointments as above, since 
the language and customs and laws and people 
of those States are similar to those of the British 
district of Malabar, and those States frequently 
select one or more of their superior Judges from 
our Provincial Civil Service, the officers being 
seconded for such employment. 

72 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service P Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to soure this 
object?—Yes. Yea. Our present system of 
selection is in practice found sufficient. 

73 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service P Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend P—There is no system of training. The 
probation for District Munsifs is two years, in 
addition to previous acting appointments for 
periods varying from six months to about a year. 
The Sub-J udges are selected almost entirely from 
District Munsifs of long standing and experience. 

74 (10). Is the existing system of departmental 
examinations suitable, and if not, what changes 
do you recommend P—Indian Sub-Judges and 
District Munsifs are required to pass certain 
prescribed tests in two vernaculars; Europeans 
and Eurasians only in one. I do not recom¬ 
mend any change. 

75 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provincial 
CSvil Service P-r-No. 

76 (12). What is the system on .which the 

strength of the branch of your Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service is fixed P Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend P—The Judicial branch is one that is 
always expanding as the pressure of increasing 
litigation requires. When the number of either 
permanent or temporary Sub-Judges, or District 
Munsifs is found to be insufficient, the High 
Court recommends such additions as are required 
to Government; and Government, with the 
sanction of the Government of India, allows such 
addition as it considers necessary. The number 
of permanent and temporary officers in the service 
is determined by the number of such appoint¬ 
ments, and the number of officers acting in 
vacancies is fixed with reference to the number 
of acting vacancies existing from time to time. 
It is satisfactory. 

No alteration is required, except perhaps in 
the rule by which all tem-porary appointments are 
placed in the hweet grade. 

Where the number of temporary appoint¬ 
ments is so great as it is at present among 8ub- 
J udges (viz., 12 temporary with a permanent 
cadre of only 18), it is felt to be, and no doubt 


is, a hardship that so many men should be for so 
long kept in the lowest grade. 

77 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable P—There is no leave reserve. Selected 
candidates are always eager to act in a temporary 
vacancy. No alteration is required. 

78 (14). Is there any reserve for officers under 
training and is it adequate ?—There is no reserve. 
Sec replies to questions (13) and (12). 

79 (15). What is the annual rate of recruitment 
and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion ? See questions (12) to (14). It works 
well. 

80 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect P—See replies to questions (4) and ( 6 ). 
Sub-Judges are not appointed by seniority. They 
are selected on grounds of special fitness owing to 
character and ability, but seniority is also allowed 
weight in deciding between candidates of equal or 
nearly equal merit. 

No change is required. 

81 (17). Are you satisfied that under the exist¬ 
ing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly recon¬ 
ciled, and have you any suggestions to make re¬ 
garding it, particularly on the subjects of selection 
for higher appointments and of the con^ulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ?—Yes. I do not 
think any further rules are required. 

82 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is 
any change desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 
—The Civil Judicial officers have no executive 
functions. As to the Magistrates, see reply to 
question ( 88 ) relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

83 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to these 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest ?—Yes. See reply to questions (23) 
and (24) relating to Indian Civil Service. Gov¬ 
ernment usually consults the High Court. I have 
no alterations to suggest. 

84 (20). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what 
change would you suggest ?—See reply to ques¬ 
tion (37) relating to Indian Civil Service. 

85 (2i). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—Yes. I have no 
suggestion. 

86 (22). Do you accept as suitable the principle 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions 
of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms 
necessary to secure locally the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed P If not, what 
principle do you recommend ?—Yes. 

87 (23). Please give full information regarding 
the rates of pay and the number of posts in each 
of the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service 
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^inthorised on the 1st April of each of the follow¬ 
ing years :—1890, 1900, and 1912. When was 
the last general reorganisation effected, and what 
improvement of prospects was effected thereby P— 
There are now, and there have been since 1887, 
three grades of Sub-Judges, viz.— 


RS. 

First grade on . 800 

Second grade on. ... 650 

Third grade on ... ... ... 600 

The niunbers were in 1887— 

First grade.2 

Second grade . ... 5 

Third grade. 6 

Total ... 13 

The numbers were in 1912—, 

First grade.4 

Second grade ... ... ... 5 

Third grade. ... 9 


Total ... 18 

but there are also now 12 temporary Sub-Judges 
all on Bs. 500. 

There are now and there have been since 1887 
four grades of District Munsifs, viz.— 


— 


Number 
in 1887. 

Number I 
1 in 1892. 1 

Number 
in 1912. 

First grade on 

SeooDd grade on .. 

1 

400 

26 

30 1 

S3 

300 

26 

30 

33 

Third grade on .. 

260 

26 

30 

33 

Fenrtb grade on .. 

200 

31 

34 

29 

Total 

! 

lOS 

114 

128 


and there are also now six temporary District 
Munsifa on Rs. 200. 


Thus there has been no improvement in pay 
since 1887. 

In 1894 Subordinate Judges and District 
Munsifs were exempted from the operation of 
article 478, Civil Service Be^lations, b^ which a 
reduction of l/40th is made in an oflBcer s pension 
for every year by which his age at the time of 
appointment exceeds thirty years. 

88 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The High Court 
lately received memorials from nine Subordinate 
Judges, and from 67 District Munsifs, regard¬ 
ing their pay and other grievances. These were 
carefully considered by the High Court, and dealt 
with in a letter of the 2nd May last to Govern¬ 
ment. I cannot do better than annex extracts 
from that letter as it expresses in full the views 
I hold and the reasons therefor on the questions 
raised, as well as a full statement of the matters 
in regard to which the Judicial Provincial Service 
felt that they had ground of complaint. 

As regards pay briefly our proposal was that the 
Judicial branch (i.e., the bulmrdinate Judges and 
District Munsifs) should be placed on an equality 
with the recently re-organized Executive branch 
(Deputy Collectors), the Subordinate Judges in 
three grades corresponding in pay with the three 
highest grades of Deputy Collectors, and the 


District Munsifs in four grades corresponding in 
pay with the next four grades of Deputy Ccdleo- 
tors, as follows :— 

Deputy Oolleciore. 

RS. 

First grade ... • ... 800 

Second „ . ... 700 

Third „ 600 

Subordinate Judges^ proposed pay. 

First grade . 800 

Second „ ... ... .. 700 

Third „ ... ... ... 600 

Subordinate Judges' present pay. 

First grade ... ... 800 

Second „ ... ... ... 660 

Third „ 500 

Deputy CoUectors. 

Fourth grade ... ... ... 500 

Fifth „ ... ... 400 

Sixth „ .. ... 300 

Seventh „ ... ... ... 250 

District Munsifs' proposed pay. 

First grade . 600 

Second „ 400 

Third ..300 

Fourth „ 250 

District Munsifs' present pay. 

First grade ... ... ... 400 

Second „ ... ... ... 300 

Third „ 250 

Fourth „ ... . 200 

Some of our Judges thought the pay of our 
Subordinate Judges might be Rs. 1,000, Bs. 800 
and Hs. 600 as in Bengal. .1 am not prepared to 
say that such pay would be excessive, but 1 think 
that the lower scale above given would satisfy 
legitimate claims at present. 

[Annex to reply to question 24.] 

Letter from the Begistrar, High Court, Madras, 

, to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 
2nd May 1912, R.O.C. No. 2808 o/1910. 

“ In reply to your letter No. 6469-1, Judicial, 
dated 19th December 1910, returning for the 
opinion of the High Corut nine memorials from 
Subordinate Judges praying for improvement, in 
their pay and position, I am directed to state that 
these memorials and 57 similar memorials, which 
have been received from District Munsifs, have 
been carefully considered by the Honourable the 
Chief Justice and the Judges. In their Lord- 
ships’ opinion all these memorials deserve the 
sympathetic consideration of the Government and 
they may well be dealt with together, as Subordi¬ 
nate Judges and District Munsifs are members 
of one service and every matter which affects 
Subordinate Judges affects also the District 
Munsifs who look forward to promotion to 
Subordinate Judgeships. 

“ 2. The prayers of the Subordinate Judges 
are with slight variations as follows, viz.:— 

(а) that the pay of their three grades may 
be raised to Bs. 1,000, Rs. 800 and Bs. 600, 
respectively; 

(б) that, when acting vacancies occur in the 
first or second grades, acting promotions may be 
made from the seoona and tiura grades; 
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(e) that instead of earning by active service 
for eleven months privilege leave for one month 
on half pay, as under the present rules, they may 
he allowed to earn privilege leave for 15 days on 
full pay; 

{d) that two Judgeships of the Presidency 
Court of Small Causes may be reserved for 
Subordinate Judges ; 

(e) that one of the Presidency Magistrates’ 
appointments may be open to Subordinate Judges ; 
and 

if) that the period of service required for 
earning their full pension may be reduced to 20 
years. 

‘‘ The prayers of the District Munsifs are— 

(а) that the pay of their four grades may be 
raised to Rs. 500, Es. 400, Es. 300 and Rs. 250, 
respectively; 

( б ) that officers acting in the last grade may 
receive the full pay of that grade ; 

(c) that appointments as first-grade District 
Munsifs or Subordinate Judges may not be given 
to members of the Bar or other persons not in the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service but 
may be reserved for District Munsifs, that, if this 
prayer cannot be granted, the number of first- 
grade District Munsifs’ appointments and Subordi¬ 
nate Judges’ appointments open to persons other 
than District Munsifs may be decided once for ail 
and that a certain number of District Judge- 
ships and Judgeships of the Presidency Court of 
Small Causes may be reserved for District Munsifs 
originally appointed to' the fourth grade ; 

(d) that the annual vacation of District 
Mtmsifs’ Courts may be extended to two months 
or in the alternative that District Munsifs may be 
allowed privilege leave on full pay for two weeks 
each year and may be permitted to combine it 
with the vacation ; and 

(e) that the period of service required for 
earning their full pension may be reduced to 22 
years. 

3. ' • • 

“ 4. A stronger argument however and one 
more relied on by the memorialists in support of 
their prayer for higher pay is that in the quarter 
of a century since the present scale of pay was fixed 
there has been a great increase in general prices 
and also an increase in the standard of living 
among the class of educated men from which the 
judicial service is recruited. The general increase 
in price is notorious, and it presses hardly on all 
persons in receipt of fixed incomes. The coat of 
higher education has also increased and is likely 
to increase still more. It presses heavily on the 
District Munsifs, who so often have to work in 
small stations where there are no facilities for the 
education of their children and who therefore have 
to maintain two houses or to board their children 
out in places where there are suitable schools. 
The general standard of living has also risen and 
has become more expensive. There is no doubt 
that the Subordinate Judge and District Munsif 
of to-day are poorer men than their predecessors 
of 25 years ago relatively to the vakils and clients 
who appear before them. It is a serious question 
whether the pay of the District Munsifs in the 
lower grades is now sufficient to support the 
position and dignity which they ought to hold in 
public estimation and which will always depend in 
no small degree on the remuneration which they 


receive. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
educational qualifications now required of judicial 
officers are higher and cost more to obtain than 
was the case in 1884. There was th'en only 16 
Subordinate Judges and District Munsifs who had 
taken the University degree in Law. Now there 
are no less than 131 who are Bachelors of Laws 
and have undergone the more expensive training 
required for that degree. 

“5. It is alsopointed out that the remuneration 
given to the Executive branch (Deputy Collec¬ 
tors and Magistrates) of the Provincial Service is 
higher than that given to the Judicial branch. 
This will appear clearly from the following state¬ 
ment in which the first three grades of Deputy 
Collectors may be taken to correspond to the 
Subordinate Judges and the last four to the 
District Munsifs:— 


Deputy Collectors and Magistrates. 


I grade 

RS. 

800. 

II „ ... ... 

700. 

Ill .. 

600. 

IV „ . 

500. 

V „ . 

400. 

VI . 

300. 

vn „ . 

250 

Subordinate Judges. 

I grade ... ... 

800. 

n „ . 

650. 

Ill „ . 

500. 

D^triet Munsifs. 

I grade 

400. 

n . 

300. 

Ill . 

250. 

IV „ . 

200 . 


“ It will be observed that the executive officer 
begins on Es. 50 a month more than the Judicial 
officer and receives Es. 50 or Rs. 100 more in 
every grade throughout the scale except the 
highest. It wiU not be contended that the work 
of the judicial officers is less exacting or less 
responsible than that of the executive officers, or 
that the officers are themselves less capable or less 
highly qualified by the education and character.. 
As regards education, a large majority of the 
judicial service, especially in the junior grades, are 
men with University degrees in Law as well as in 
Arts. As pointed out above, 131 have taken the 
two degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws, 89 have the additional qualification of being 
High Court Vakils, six have taken the higher 
degree of Master of Arts and five that of Master 
of Laws, There are only nine who are not 
graduates of a University. The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and the Judges are not aware of any 
valid reason why the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service should be remunerated on a 
lower scale than the Executive branch .... 

“ The Subordinate Judges ask that the pay of 
their three grades may be raised from Es. 500, 
Rs. 660 and Es. 800 to Es. 600, Es. 800 and 
Rs. 1,000, respectively. It may be noted in 
passing that Subordinate Judges in Bengal are 
paid on the scale proposed by the memorialists;. 
but no strong argument can be drawn from the 
scale of pay in another Presidency, where no 
doubt various other considerations have weight. 
It appears to be more appropriate to place our 
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Subordinate Judges on par with the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Service in this 
Presidency, in which the cost of living and the 
general conditions of service are more or less the 
same for both branches. So far as the District 
Munsifs are concerned it is true that in the lower 
grades they are considerably younger than the 
Deputy Collectors in the corresponding grades, 
but this is fully counterbalanced by the fact that 
so many more of the District Munsifs are men 
who have received an expensive University educa¬ 
tion before admission to Government service. 
It may perhaps be said, as a general reply to the 
memorialists, that it is necessary to raise the pay 
of any class of Government servants when the 
supply of candidates for admission to that class is 
equal to the demand and that for appointments 
in the Judicial service there is at present an 
abundant supply of qualified applicants. It is no 
doubt true that there are plenty of applicants who 
are qualified acoording to our rules. The present 
pay and prospects attract a good oj^ss of 
candidates; but with a few exceptions they are 
not of the best class, and we ought to have 
nothing but the very best for our judiciary. 
After considering all the ciroumstanees the 
Honourable the Chief Justice and the Judges 
recommend that the pay of the three grades of 
Subordinate Judges should now be raised to 
correspond with the pay of the first three grades 
of Deputy Collectors and that the pay of the four 
grades of District Munsifs be raised to correspond 
with the pay of the last four grades of Deputy 
Collectors. I am to add that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair is of opinion that 
first-grade Subordinate Judges should receive 
£s. 1,000 a month and that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Sundara Aiyar recommends that the 
pay of the three grades of Subordinate Judges 
should be Its. 1,000, Rs. 800 and Ks. 60u 
respectively. 

“ 6. In connection with their pay many of the 
District Munsifs ask that District Munsifs acting 
in the fourth grade should receive the full pay 
of that grade. In the opinion of the Honourable 
the Chief Justice and the Judges this would be a 
reasonable and proper concession, at least in the 
case of men ap|)ointcd direct from the Bar, as 
the great majority of District Munsifs now are. 
Advocates and Vakils appointed to act as District 
Munsifs have to give up their practice, and they 
are liable to revert for one or more intervals 
before being confirmed, though arrangements are 
made to avoid this so far as possible. When 
acting under the present rules they receive only 
Rs. 100 a month, and they usually have to act 
for six months or more. It appears to the High 
Court to be altogether wrong that men entrusted 
with high Judicial powers should receive such 
inadequate remuneration. In the opinion of the 
High Court such acting District Munsifs should 
receive the full pay of their appointments. In 
the case of men already in service {e.g., District 
Court Sheristadars), there is no need for any 
change in the present rules, as their pay and 
acting allowance together give them a higher 
salary and they have their permanent appoint¬ 
ment to fall back on if they are obliged to revert 
for a time. 

“ 7. In this connection I am also to invite 
attention to my letter of 7th December 1910, 
regarding the disproportionately large number of 
6 
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oflBoers working as Subordinate Judges who draw 
only Es. 50U a month. As has been statej}. on 
several occasions the High Court is strongly of 
opinion that Rs. 500 is low pay for the important 
work which Subordinate Judges have to do. In 
their order No. 55, Judicial, dated 12th January 
1911, the Government were pleased to state that 
this would be borne in mind when the grading 
of Subordinate Judges was next considered. I 
am to request that in dealing with these memo¬ 
rials this aspect of the matter may receive due 
attention. 

“ 8. Another important prayer in the memorials 
is that oertain appointments may be reserved for 
the Jndicial branch of the Provincial Service. 
The Subordinate Judges ask that two of the 
Small Cause Court Judgeships and one of the 
Presidency Magistrates’ appointments may be 
reserved for them. It may be doubted whether 
the training and practice which a District 
Munsif gets in the disposal of civil work is 
^ecially calculated to fit him for the post of a 
presidency Magistrate, whose judieial work is 
confined to criminal matters and is of a summary 
character, and who in times of disturbance might 
have important executive duties to perform. In 
their Lordships’ opinion. Presidency Magistrates’ 
appointments are more appropriately filled by 
^oially qualified D^uty Magistrates. For the 
Judgeships of the Presidency Court of Small 
Causes there is no doubt that the experience of 
District Mnnsifs and Subordinate Judges in 
work of the same character in the mufassal does 
specially fit them, and there is no reason why 
they should not be appointed, as they often are, 
to these posts. It is probable however that the 
Government would prefer not to lay down any 
hard and fast rule in the matter, but to deal with 
each vacancy as it occurs, and their Tjordships do 
not wish to make any recommendation on this 
point except that the claims of the Provincial 
Service should be considered with those of other 
applicants when vacancies occur. 

“ 9. The District Munsifs unanimously and very 
strongly protest against vakils or other members 
of the Bar who have not served in the lower 



may be stated best in their own words. The 
District Munsif of Eanipettai writes :— 


‘ There is yet another important matter 
‘ which 1 crave leave to state for the graoious 
‘ consideration of their Lordships. The whole 
‘ service views with dismay the three recent 
‘ appointments in ' quick succession of members 
‘ of the Bar as Sabordinate Judges and as a 
‘ first-giade Munsif. Ever since 1885 their 
‘ Lordships have not adopted such a course ; and 
‘ if District Munsifs of the earlier period who 
‘ were not graduates in law made competent Sub- 
‘ Judges, it would seem that there is no real need 
‘ at the present day for taking men straight way 
‘ from the Bar for the higher appointments. 

‘ There was a time when two Presidency 
‘ Magistrates, two Small Cause Judges and the 
‘ City Civil Judge were all persons who had 
‘ distinguished themselves in service. Indeed the 
‘ late Sir T. Muthusamy Aiyar rose to the High 
‘ Court Bench after a long career in the Subordi- 
‘ nate Judicial Service. In 1894 four District 
‘ Judgeships were thrown open to the Provincial 
‘Service; but only two appointments have for 
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‘ all practical purposes been given to members of 
‘ the subordinate judiciary. The field for promo- 
‘ tion has gradually been narrowed with the result 
‘that a Sub-Judge from the rank of District 
‘ Munsifs is now considered fit only to fill tempo- 
‘ rary vacancies in the small court. Under the 
‘ present conditions it takes nearly 14 years for a 
‘ District Munsif of the last grade to become a 
‘ first-grade Munsif and another four or five years 
‘ to get Rs. 500 as Sub-Judge last grade. About 
‘ 18 or 19 years have to elapse,, therefore, before 
‘ he can aspire to the position of a Subordinate 
‘ Judge on a pay of Es. 500. This interval in the 
‘ case of District Munsifs is already very great 
‘ and the policy lately inaugurated would, it is 
■‘ apprehended, considerably retard, if not alto- 
‘ gether block, the chances of a District Munsif 
‘ rising sufficiently high and thereby earning the 
‘ fruits of iong-devoted service. Three more 
‘ appointments of Vakils and Barristers of com- 
‘ paratively young age at once as Subordinate 
‘ Judges or as District Munsifs of the first-grade 
‘ would in the course of a few years so effectively 
* fill up the higher grades that one already in 
‘ service must rest content with a first-grade 
‘ District Munsifi or with the last grade Sub- 
‘ Judgeship before one arrives at the age of retire- 
‘ ment. A continuance of this practice might by 
‘ impeding the prospects of District Munsifs and 
‘ rendering them uncertain tend to produce dis- 
‘ content. In public interest it is respectfully 
‘ submitted that it is most desirable that this 
‘ service should not deteriorate either in conse- 
‘ quence of disappointment among the ofiScers or 
‘ by making the service less attractive to men of 
‘ capacity and efficiency. 

‘ I therefore pray that their Lordships will be 
‘ pleased to take steps for reserving to District 
‘ Munsifs all the higher appointments open to 
‘ the members of the subordinate j udioiary as a 
‘reward for honest and efficient service. If, 

‘ however, it is resolved to make in future similar 
‘ appointment as those mentioned in the preoed- 
‘ ing paragraph, I humbly venture to suggest that 
‘ the number of first-grade Munsifships and Sub- 
‘ Judgeships which are to go to the Bar and the 
‘ number of District Judgeships which are to go 
‘ to Sub-Judges so appointed should be fixed once 
‘ for all. Unless this is done and unless mem- 
‘ bers of the Bar are appointed as first-grade 
‘ Munsifs and as Sub-Judges only when vacancies 
‘ arise in the number so fixed, it will be impossible 
‘ for the present first-grade Munsifs to become 
‘ District Judges and for the rest to attain even 
‘ to the grade of Sub-Judges.’ 

" The three appointments to which the memo¬ 
rialists refer are— 

{a) that of Mr. 0. K. Srinivasa Rao, who 
was appointed direct to a first-grade Subordinate 
Judgeship in 1908, when he was 43 years of age; 

{b) that of Mr. A. S. Balasubramania Aiyar, 
who was appointed to act as a third-grade Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge in 1910, when he was 38 years 
of age; and 

(c) that of Mr. P. C. Lobo, who was ap¬ 
pointed to act as a first-grade District Munsif in 
1910, when he was 32 years of age. 

“When Mr. Srinivasa Eao was appointed, he 
was younger than 13 of the Subordinate Judges of 
the second and third grades whom he superseded; 
Mr. Balasubramania Aiyar when appointed was 


younger than any of the fib-st-grade District Mun¬ 
sifs whom he superseded; and Mr. Lobo when 
appointed was almost the youngest District Mun¬ 
sif in the service. These appointments hit the 
memorialists in two ways— firstly, all who were 
superseded lost the step which they would have got 
if the vacancies had been filled from their ranks, 
and secondly, the men appointed being much 
younger than those whom they superseded will 
therefore remain much longer in service before 
retirement and thus retard the fiow of promotion 
to the higher grades. It is easy to see that, if 
men from outside are brought into the various 
grades when they are younger than the men 
already in those grades, they will in time occupy 
all the highest appointments and remain in 
them for years to the exclusion of the older men- 
superseded, who will reach the age limit and 
be obliged to retire without the possibility of 
attaining the highest appointments. The three 
appointments mentioned, following in rapid 
succession, created a general impression that it was 
intended to recruit the upper grades of the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service (those of 
Subordinate Judges and first-grade District 
Munsifs) to a great extent direct from the Bar 
instead of from the general body of District 
Munsifs. The Honourable the Chief Justice and 
the Judges believe that these particular appoint¬ 
ments may all be regarded as of an exceptional 
character and that the Government have no such 
intention as that which the memorialists fear. 
But it is certain that the fear is widespread 
among the District Munsifs and is the cause of 
general alarm, or, as some of them say, of 
“ dismay.” It need hardly be said that it is the 
higher prizes at the top of a service or profession 
which mainly attract recruits to it. Any system of 
practice which diminishes the number of such 
prizes open to the lower ranks diminishes joro 
tmto the inducements to enter the service at the 
bottom. Any practice of filling the higher 
appointments direct from the Bar, or even the 
fear that any such practice is likely to be adopted 
in the future, is likely to be fatal to the recruit¬ 
ment of the best men, or even of good men, in 
the lower grades. Men have hitherto entered at 
the bottom of the list of District Munsifs in the 
assured hope that, if they work well and honestly, 
they will gradually rise and reach the^hi^her 
posts; and this hope has compensated fliem for 
years of strenuous work on small pay with all 
the disadvantage of being obliged to change 
their homes every three years or oftener and to 
go anywhere from Ganjam to Cape Comorin at a 
few days’ notice, often serving for years in small 
and unhealthy stations without any facilities for 
the education of their children or the other 
amenities of life which men of their education and 
antecedents greatly value. It is easy to see that, 
if this hope is defeated by the appointment of 
men direct from the Bar to many of the higher 
posts, men who are willing to enter Government 
service at the bottom of the list or District 
Munsifs will often prefer to enjoy the advantages 
of living and practising in Madras or other large 
centres and will look forward to getting into one 
of the higher appointments per salium later on. 
The result will be that instead of getting many 
good men in the lower grades, as we have in 
the past, we shall get only second or third rate 
men in those grades, and the general level of 
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excellence in the service will be seriously 
lowered. Their Lordships propose to inform the 
District Munsifs from whom they have received 
memorials that the High Court does not intend 
to make any change in the usual practice in 
making appointments to first-grade District 
Munsifs’ posts, nor are they prepared to 
recommend to the Government any departure 
from the practice which has prevailed hitherto 
in regard to Subordinate Judges’ appointments. 

“9a . . . . Nor do their Tjordships 
support the request that Subordinate Judges 
should be allowed to earn privilege leave on 
full pa^ for 15 days by 11 months’ active 
service instead of privilege leave on half pay 
•for a month under the present rules. The 
request of the District Munsifs that their 
annual vacation should be extended from six 
weeks to two months is a matter with which 
the High Court can deal under the Madras 
Civil Courts Act, 1873. The proposal has been 
considered frequently by the Higli Court and 
has been rejected for a number of reasons. 
Among others it may be mentioned that 
District Munsifs as a body arc much j^ounger 
men than Subordinate Judges and their work, 
though heavy, is on the whole less exacting and 
involves less responsibility than that of Subordi¬ 
nate Judges. Moreover the addition of half a 
month to the vacation of every District Munsifs’ 
Courts would reduce the working time of each 
court by about 5 per cent, and would make it 
necessary to add 5 per cent., t e., about six officers 
to the number of District Munsifs employed. 
The alternative proposal that District Munsifs 
should be allowed to take privilege leave on full 
pay for two weeks every year and to combine it 
with their vacation is still less admissible. Nearly 
every District Munsif would ask for such leave 
every year, and, if the leave were granted, it would 
be necessary to appoint an acting District Munsif 
for almost every court in the Presidency, which 
would be in the highest degree inconvenient and 
would cost almost as much as the creation of 
the new courts which would be required if the 
vacation of District Munsifs were extended to two 
months. 

“ 10. Lastly the memorialists pray that the 
period of service required for earning their full 
pensions may be reduced to 20 or 22 years in 
consideration of the facts that the majority of 
District Munsifs are now appointed from the Bar 
when they are over 30 years of age and many of 
them as late as in their 35th year and that there¬ 
fore it will be impossible for them to serve 25 
years before they reach the age of 55 with the 
result that many of them may be forced to retire 
before they have earned their full pensions. 
Officers appointed direct from the Bar to the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Service when 
over 30 years of age have been exempted from 
article 478 of the Oivil Service Regnlations, under 
which in calculating the pension of other officers 
appointed when over 30 one-fortieth part is 
deducted for every year by which their age when 
appointed exceeds 30— videQr.O. No. 892, Judi¬ 
cial, dated 6th June 1904. But the memorialists 
ask for something more than this concession, 
which does not remove their difficulty in earning 
full pensions. In view of the fact that the ordi¬ 
nary limit of age for first appointment as a District 
Munsif was raised to 35 in order that men of 


riper experience might be secured for the judicial 
service and of the strenuous and exacting nature 
of the work of Subordinate Judges and District 
Munsifs, which is shown among other things by 
the considerable number of such officers who in 
recent years have died while in service, the 
Honourable the Chief Justice and the Judges 
wish to recommend for the favourable considera¬ 
tion of Government the memorialists’ prayer that 
the period of service required for earning a full 
pension should be reduced. 

“11. I return the memorials from Subordinate 
Judges received with your letter, and I enclose 
the memorials received with your letter, and I 
also enclose the memorials received by the High 
Conrt from District Munsifs with copies of the 
letters of the District Judges through whom they 
were submitted.” 

89 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend P—Officiating 
promotions are now made in the different grades 
of District Munsifs. 1 think they should also bo 
made in the case of Sub-Judges. Nearly all the 
officers in the small first grade of Sub-Judges 
are usually acting as District and Sessions Judges 
or in other higher appointments. Consequently 
very few Sub-Judges do in fact get paid as first- 

rade men. The refusal of officiating promotion 
etwcen the grades is a cause of serious pecuniary 
loss through all the grades, which is the more 
felt as such promotion is allowed among District 
Munsifs. 

90 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same 

f osts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? 

E not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments?—Yes. See reply to question (104) 
relating to Indian Civil Service. 

91 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 16, or 20 years ago P If so, to what is this 
due ? 

92 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is 
the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest ? 

93 (33). Is all the furlough due to them ordi¬ 
narily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest P 

94 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend P 

95 (35). Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable P 

96 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? 
Do you consider that the present conditions 
governing these kinds of leave, and the leave allow¬ 
ances admissible, are suitable P 

97 (37). Generally speaking, do aiyr of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provinoia 
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Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ? 

98 (39). Do any of the present leave rules press 
hardly in any way on oiheers of the Provincial 
Civil^ Service, and, if so, in what respects ? What 
is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? In 
articular, do you regard the existing differences 
etween the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable ?—(31 to 37 and 39) 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Service are not 
entitled in the Judicial branch to any leave on full 
pay. They get vacations each year on full pay. 
They take very little furlough, presumably because 
they do not like the loss of pay which it involves. 
I think, too, that most of them when in health 
prefer the interest of daily work to the leisure of 
furlough. We hear very few complaints in regard 
to leave. Many District Munsifs, however, ask 


for two months’ vacation, instead of six weeks, 
the time now sanotionad. This the High Court 
has always refused for reasons stated in para¬ 
graph 9 of letter extracts from which are annexed 
to reply to question (24) supra. I do not know 
that any changes in the rules aro required. 

99 (38). Tn particular are they a contributory 
cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, 
how can this difficulty be met ?—The Judicial 
branch does not suffer from excessive transfers. 
District Munsifs are ordinarily transferred as a 
matter of policy once in three years. 

100 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, but see proposal 
in paragraph 10 of letter extracts from which are 
annexed to reply to question (24) supra. 


Sir Ealph Benson, called and examined. 


101. {Chairman.) You are, I understand, the 
senior Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
Madras ?—That is so. 

102. I understand that you are the senior 
Civil Servant in India ?—I believe that is so, 
unless Sir George Knox of the Allahabad High 
Court is slill in India. 

103. May I offer on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself our best congratulations on that ?— 
Thank you. 

104. WiUyou be good enough ho tell the Com- 
mission what your past experience has been and 
what positions you have held in the service ?— 
I began in the usual way as Assistant Collector 
in the Salem district in 1873, and after holding 
a divisional charge there, 1 was transferred 
to Guddapah and held a divisional charge 
there during the great famine of 1876-78. 
After that I became Assistant Commissioner in 
the Nilgiri district. At that time the Nilgiris 
were under a different system of adminis¬ 
tration from the rest of the Presidency ; 
there was a special Act, the object of which was 
to have a smaller and cheaper establishment 
than in the ordinary district. I was Assistant 
Commissioner there, and that involved the 
position of being also a District Munsif, and 
Sub-Judge, and a District Magistrate, as well as 
a number of other offices that were combined 
with it—Treasury Deputy Collector, Secretary 
to the Municipality, and Secretary to the Local 
Fund Board, and I think several other offices. 
After being there for some time I was employed 
as Special Settlement Officer for that district. 
The Government resolved to undertake a special 
settlement, and that occupied about three years. 
Afterwards I was Forest Settlement Officer for 
a time there. Then I became Registrar of the 
High Court. After that I was in the Secretariat 
as Under Secretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department and then in the Public Department, 
and subsequently Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue. In 1888 I was appointed a District 
Judge, and I remained a District and Sessions 
Judge for eight years until 1896, when, after a 
period of special duty under Government, I was 
eventually selected for the High Court, aud since 
1896 I have been a Judge of the High Court. 

105. You have had a wide and long 
experience ?—I have. 


106. You have been good enough to answer in 
a very ample and explicit form the questions that 
have been submitted to yon, and the Commission 
are very grateful for the trouble you have taken. 
At the end of your examination I will ask you to 
be good enough to hand in your answers to 
be placed on the notes. I gather from these 
answers that you accept the present system of 
open competition for the Indian Civil Service as 
satisfactory in principle, or rather in practice ?— 
That is so. 

107. You would, for your own part, prefer a 
system of limited selection by the Civil Service 
Commissioners for a proportion of the vacancies, 
but you are doubtful whether public opinion 
at home would approve of such a departure 
from the principle of open competition ?—That 
is so. 

108. I believe you are opposed to simultaneous 
examinations being held in India and in 
England ?—I am. I do not think they would 
answer. 

109. And to any system for filling a fixed 
proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India recruited by separate 
examinations in India?—Ido not think that 
would be feasible. 

110. You are not in favour of auy separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

111. You desire an improved system of train¬ 
ing for that branch ?—That is so. I think the 
present system, if those selected have a proper 
opportunity for adequate training, is as good a 
system as we can adopt. 

112. You give us in a very explicit and elabo¬ 
rate form the scheme which you would suggest 
for that improved system of training?—Tes. 

113. You consider that the age-limits for the 
open competition should be 20-22, or 21-23 ?— 
I should say that that would perhaps, on the 
whole, be the most suitable age. 

114. And you would prefer a two years’ pro¬ 
bation to a one-year probation ?—Certainly. 

115. A two years ’ probation at approved Uni¬ 
versities in England ? —That is so. 

116. You say also that in your opinion civilians 
should arrive in India at or soon after 23 years 
of age P—I think that about that age is the most 
suitable. 
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117. If the age-limits for ezanuiistion were 
21-23 a successful candidate, under ^our scheme, 
might be, 26 years of age on arriving in India. 
Would you say that was too old P—I do not say 
that it is certainly too old, but there is a tendency 
perhaps for men to become stale if they go 
on having examinations up to 26 at home, 
followed by further examinations out here, which 
are necessary. 

118. You suggest in your answers-that many 
of the men who came to India when the age- 
limits were low were immature ?—Yes. At the 
time when I entered the service the minimum age 
was 17, with a probation period of two years, and 
a man passing at 17 and having two years at home 
might come out at about 19, or very soon after. 
I think we had certain instances of men who 
were too immature tor the work that was 
expected of them within a short time of their 
arrival in India, 

119. So far as your experience goes, have you 
noticed any sign that the men who now come 
out at 25 are too old to adapt themselves readily 
to the details of their work in this country ?—I 
cannot say that I have, but I have heard it 
mentioned in conversation that it is rather too 
old. I do not think so myself. 

120. Yon have no strong opinion on the 
subject P—My opinion is that it is not on the 
whole too late, although perhaps I would prefer 
a somewhat earlier age. 

121. On the question of the admission of 
Indians to the service, you consider that, so far 
as purely judicial work is concerned, it could be 
done quite satisfactorily by Natives of India not 
being members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes, the purely judicial civil work. 

122. But that the man with the Indian Civil 
Service experience has a very great advantage 
over another man who has not got that experi¬ 
ence in respect of the administrative and criminal 
work which a District and Sessions Judge has to 
perform P—That is so. 

123. Do you think that the great majority of 
the posts of District and Sessions Judge should 
be filled by Indian Civil Service men P—I do, 

124. Can you tell the Commission what propor¬ 
tion of those posts is at present so filled P— 
Eighteen out of 22. 

125. I gather from your answers that in your 
opinion the Indian Civil Service man starts 
with more experience of criminal cases and the 
Provincial Civil Service man with more experi¬ 
ence of civil cases P—That is so. 

126. And subsequently the Indian Civil 
Service man comes out best, because of his 
superior general education and experience P— 
That is so. 

127. Generally speaking, you are against 
laying down any fixed proportion of posts 
in the Indian Civil Service to be reserved for 
Europeans P—Yes ; I do not think it necessary 
to do so. 

128. On the question of probation and training 
after admission to the service you think the 
probationers should attend the Law Courts and 
report cases, and that there should be more 
instruction in Civil Law and Jurisprudence than 
is the case,at present?—I certainly think we 
want more instruction than we have at present. 
Part of the instruction we had in my time—it is 
now given up—consisted in attending the various 
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courts trom the Police Court up to the Privy 
Council. I think it was useful, but it is ndt 
enough ; you want a great deal more. 

129. I understand the principle is now 
definitely laid down, but has not yet been put in 
practice, that Indian Civil Service officers should 
be ^ven some real legal training before they 
begin to officiate as District and Sessions Judges P 
—Yes, As the result of correspondence which 
has been going on for eight or ten years between 
the High Court and the Government and the 
Secretary of State a scheme has almost been 
finally adopted, only some details remaining to 
be settled. 

130. The scheme which you yourself would 
favour appears to be the selection for the J ndioial 
branch shortly before the end of the eighth year 
of service P—Yes. 

131. The candidates for the Judicial branch 
would then spend two years in England, one on 
furlough, and the other on study-leave P—Yes. 

132. In which time they would be expected to 
pass the Bar. Final Examination ?—Yes. 

133. Then on coming back to India they would 
spend two years op so as Assistant District and 
Sessions Judges P—Yes. 

134. And then in your opinion they would be 

fit to officiate as District and Sessions Jndges P_ 

Yes. 

135. Do yau think on the whole that this 
scheme has definite advantages over an alter¬ 
native scheme providing for a period of practical 
training before the candidates take study-leave P 
—It fits in better with the existing state of 
administration in the Madras Presidency. 
Whether it is better in itself, apart from fitting 
in with the administration, I have no strong 
opinion. I am quite prepared to accept the 
scheme which the Government of India prefer, 
but it does not so well fit in with our Presidency 
arrangements here. 

136. You recommend certain improvements in 
the authorized salaries of Indian Civil Service 
officers, notably an increase in the initial rate 
from Rs. 400 to Es. 500 per month ?—Yes. 

137. And a time-scale up to Rs. 1,500 by 
annual increments of Rs. 100 ?—Yes. 

138. Would yon consider the increased 
minimum necessary oven if candidates were 
appointed at a younger age than they are at 
present ?—I think Rs. 500 is as little as a 
European in that position oan live on in this 
country. He has to keep horses and undergo a 
considerable expenditure. I think Es. 500 is a 
very rngderate allowance to give to a man in 
that position. 

139. You consider that the due representation 
of all classes and communities should be, and 
actually is, secured in the appointments madj 
to the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

140. By due representation do you moan 
representation on a population basis or on 
some other basis, such as educational qualifica¬ 
tions ?—Not a population basis only. A popu¬ 
lation basis would give the non-Brahmans a very 
large majority. We have to take account of the 
fact that certain classes are very much more 
highly educated in proportion to population than 
other classes. 

141. You are in favour of grading the Munsifs 
and Sub-Judges on the same lines as have been 
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approved for the Executive branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

142. lunderstand that in most other provinces 
the Mnnsifs start at a lower rate of pay than the 
Deputy Collector or Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. Is there any consideration peculiar to 
Madras which would justify the difference of 
treatment which you propose in this respect ? — 
I think perhaps we get rather older men, and a 
very large number of them are University men; 
they are practically all University graduates 
and have legal degrees. Men of their standing 
and education are entitled to the salary we 
suggest for them, which after all is only the same 
that their brothers in the Executive line, as 
Deputy Collectors, receive. 

143. I have taken you broadly over your 
answers, and lam not going to attempt to occupy 
your time or the time of the Commission by 
going into the details of all the questions 
and answers. We are very grateful for the 
trouble you have taken. My colleagues will 
now ftsk you questions upon the statements and 
opinions yon have expressed in your answers P— 
I shall be pleased to answer them. 

144. {Jjord Ronaldshay.) I should like to ask 
first a question with regard to your answer to 
question (5). You say that the prospects of the 
Indian Civil Service have decreased, and that one 
considerable reason for that is the withdrawal 
of European medical aid. Will you tell me 
since when, and roughly speaking to what 
extent, European medical aid has been with¬ 
drawn P —I cannot give any exact details, but 
it is a fact that within recent years the number of 
European District Medical Officers have become 
less ‘than formerly, and it is a very great 
drawback to a man, especially a married man 
with wife and children, if he finds that there is 
no medical officer in the district. A man can 
never be sure whether there will or will not be. 
In some districts there are European Medical 
officers, and in others there are not. A man may 
be posted to a district where there is no European 
Medical officer, and it is undoubtedly a very 
great source of anxiety to men who have wives 
and children liable to sickness, as they are in 
this country, especially very sudden sickness. 

145. I suppose the reason for the withdrawal of 
European medical aid is that the cadre of the 
European service is not sufficiently large to cover 
the ground P—I can hardly say what the reason 
is, as it is not a matter I have gone into. 

146. With regard to the present system of ex¬ 
amination, you think that a system of combined 
nomination and examination is beyond the 
region of practical politics ?—That is the impres¬ 
sion 1 have. 

147. Assuming for the moment that that were 
not so, are you of opinion that a system of com¬ 
bined nomination and examination woiild give 
you a class of man who was more suited to 
discharging the duties which fall upon the officers 
in this conntry than you get under the present 
system P—I think it might operate to exclude 
some few who now are not very suitable men, but 
broadly speaking the class that we get is a 
very good class. Such a. system would perhaps 
exclude a few of those who come in now, and the 
service would be better, perhaps, without them. 
There are, I think, very few. 


148. I am not qnite clear as to your views 
with regard to the age-limit for examination. 
You would like to see men come out to this 
country at about the age of 23, and you wish that 
these men should have a probationary period 
of two years in England before they come out P 
—Yes. 

149. Therefore I assume that you think the 
age-limit for the competitive examination in 
England should be reduced to 19 to -21P— 
No, I do not think that; that was not my 
intention. What I said was that the open com¬ 
petition might run from 20-22, or from 21-2ft. 
At the end of my answer I say “ Perhaps, on the 
whole, the best age-limits would be 20-22 or 
21-23.” The object of that was to give more 
opportunity for an University course. 

150. Butin answer to Question (18), you say 
you would like those men to come out to India at 
about the age of 23. If the age-limit for the 
examination is to be from 20-22 or from 21-23, 
and they are then to have a probationary period 
of two years in England, they could not possibly 
come out P—That is so, but supposing a man 
passes at 21, and then has two years, he would 
come out at 23. The lowest age I have put 
down for going up for examination is 20, so that 
if a man went np at 20 or 21, he oonld still come 
out at 23. Of course I do not attempt to fix 23 
as absolutely the best age; it is merely about 
that time. What I have said in another part 
of the answer is that you cannot expect his 
character to be sufficiently set to meet the res¬ 
ponsibilities and the conditions of life ont here at 
an age earlier than 23. I think it might very 
well be 24 or 35, the present age. I have no 
quarrel with either of them provided there is a 
sufficient training beforehand. 

151. Turning to question (26), I see that you 
say that Mr. P. K. Dadaohanji, the sixth officer in 
the table you give, was reduced from a Head 
Assistant Colleotor for misconduct in some riots 
in 1909. Have you any objection to telling ns 
what the character of the misconduct was P—^I 
have not read the papers since the time. That 
is a note that was put in by the office which 
drew up this statement for me. I have some re¬ 
collection of it; it was cowardice in the face of a 
very serious riot. I understand that he ran away 
when he ought to have held his ground. 

152. Turning to questions (51) and (52), yon 
say that in your opinion one Indian language only 
should be taught. Do you mean by that that the 
grammar and ground-work of one language only 
should be taught in England, but that a second 
language should be learned on the arrival of the 
recruit in this country P—Yes, if he was posted 
to a part of the conntry where the second 
language was spoken. The idea is rather to 
lighten the course at home for the two years 
so as to admit of more attention being given 
to law. If a man learns one of the Dravidian 
language well, he has at all events a knowl¬ 
edge of the fundamental grammar of all the 
Dravidian languages. They are a speciap 
family of languages that prevail in Southern 
India. I think one language learned thoroughly 
well would be perhaps better than two learned 
indifferently. I learned two myself. 

163. Bat yon do not go qnite so far as to 
suggest that a man should be taught only one 
language and then restricted to the area for the 
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whole of his serrioe where that langaage is 
oarrent ?—I think it would be an inoonvenience 
to restrict him, administratively inconvenient. 

164. In answer to question (88), you say you do 
not think it is desirable that there should be any> 
further separation between executive and judi¬ 
cial functions, and yon mention expense as one 
of the objections to any further change in this 
direction. Is it mainly on the ground of expense 
that you are opposed to change in that direction f 
—No. I do not think expense to be the first 
consideration. It knits the whole administration 
together to have the union there is now between 
the executive and judicial functions. They 
must unite at some point on the way up to the 
highest authority, and I think the point at which 
they do unite now is practically a good arrange¬ 
ment. They all represent the j ustice of the King 
in one form or another, either the executive 
authority of the King or the. King as a source 
of justice. They must eventually unite at some 
point. 

155. You are quite definite that the training 
which an Indian Civilian gets during his earUer 
years in the service, his training as an executive 
officer, is a very valuable experience for him 
when he comes to occupy the position of District 
and Sessions Judge P—Most certainly, especially 
in regard to his position as Sessions Judge. His 
long experience as a Magistrate extending over 
ten or twelve years is usually extremely valuable *, 
in fact, it wonld be difficult to expect him to 
do his duty satisfactorily without some such 
experience and training. 

156. But I suppose the Natives of lndia who 
hold the position of District and Sessions Judge 
at the present time have undergone a similar 
training or experience P—If they are members of 
the Indian Civil Service they have. If they are 
not members of that service but are Provincial 
Service men they have not. 

157. The Provincial Service men are, therefore, 
not so well qualified as all-round men to fill the 
position of District and Sessions Judge as the 
men who have gone through the training pro¬ 
vided by the Indian Civil Service ?—In my 
opinion they are not. 

158. With regard to the Imperial branch of 
the service, you recommend a time-scale of pay, in 
the lower gi^es at any rate. Du you think the 
introduction of such a system of pay wonld in 
any way act as a check upon the industry of the 
officer P Wonld the knowledge that he was 
certain to receive these steady increases of pay 
bv the efflux of time in your opinion act as an^ 
cneok upon his industry ?—I do not think it 
would. The present rule is that a man is not 
promoted until he passes the departmental 
examinations, and there might be some such 
limitation in this case too, that ha should not 
receive the time increments unless he passes the 
departmented examinations within a reasonable 
period, which might be laid down. 

169. With regard to the scheme of legal train¬ 
ing which you advocate, I see that what may be 
described as an experiment was made in this 
Presidency. You speak iu your evidence of 
Mr. Munro, who was appointed by way of 
experiment in training junior civ^ians for 
judicial work. Can you tell us what has 
happened to Mr. Munro and whether the experi- 
aoent was a sacoetsful one P—Mr. Munro after 


that period of training as a Sub-Judge became 
a District and Sessions Judge, and eventually 
became a Judge of the High Court. He retired 
about a year and a half ago. It certainly was 
successful in his case. He was a distinguished 
Judge. 

160. With regard to the appointments of 
Snb-Judges, which yon describe in your evidence 
as temporary, do these temporary posts become 
permanent ones P—Some do and some do not. 
At present the large number of temporary ones is 
due to enquiries that are going on with a view to a 
considerable addition to the permanent number; 
consequently the number of positions which 
wonld in the ordinary course have been made 
permanent are awaiting the report of the 
Commission which is reporting on the whole 
matter. That is one cause why there are so 
many. Another is that, for some reason or other 
which we find it very difficult to understand, there 
has been an enormous increase in litigation 
within the last few years, and it has been 
necessary to appoint temporary Judges to 
help to clear it off. We are in hopes that 
some of them may not be required permanently ; 
in fact, we Irtiow some of them will not. But as 
often as a man works off arrears in one place 
they aocnmnlate in another, and he has to be 
appointed temporarily to another place. It is an 
unsatisfactory system, but it seems to be one 
that we cannot help ; it is the only way we can 
keep down arrears, which fluctuate grreatly in 
different courts. 

161. But in point of fact at the present moment, 
with a cadre of only eighteen, I understand yon 
have really thirty Sub-Judges at work P—That 
is BO. We have, I believe, twelve, and one has 
been just appointed since this answer was written, 
making thirteen. 

162. But yon do not anticipate that that will 
mean there will be thirty permanent appointments 
in the future ?—I hope there will not be so many 
SB thirty, but there will be very many more than 
the present number. We cannot determine the 
number until the Commissioner has reported. 

163. Are you in favour of the Sub-Judges 
being recruited solely from the District Munsifs ? 
—I think I may say that I should certainly wish to 
see the very great majority of them so recruited, 
but there may be circumstances which justify a 
departure from that rule. There have been some 
few departures, and I think the Government is 
right in reserving the power to make an ^point- 
ment direct if they desire to do so. Broadly 
speaking, I think the appointments should be all 
made from the service. Men enter the service 
on very low pay, Es. 200 a, month, and are no 
doubt prompted by the prospect of sure promo¬ 
tion in the long run provided that they do good 
work. 

164. (Sir Theodore Moriaon.) With regard to 
your answer to question (24), you say you are 
not prepared to lay down any fixed proportion of 
European subjects employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration, but you think it is 
essential that the European element in the Civil 
Administration should oe sufficiently strong both 
in point of numbers and position to guarantee 
two things that follow P—Yes. 

165. Do you think that the European element 
at the present moment is suffioiently strong to 
guarantee that P—I hope so. 
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166. Do you think it could be substantially 
reduced ?—1 do not think it can be safely reduced 
at present. We have been reducing the European 
element considerably from time to time, and I 
think that at the present time it is as low as is 
compatible with the two conditions I have stated. 
It may not remain so. I think we ought to be 
prepared and to expect in the future that there 
may be room for a larger employment of Indians. 

167. I gather that your answer lays emphasis 
particularly on the word “ fixed proportion ”; 
you think that the proportion at the present 
moment is about right but you would be unwilling 
to fix it?—Yes, I have no objection to the 
present proportion. I think the present propor¬ 
tion is reasonably satisfactory. 

168. With regard to question (26), do I under¬ 
stand that the work of the officers on the judicial 
side, that is to say, those who have been District 
Judges and the like, come under review by your¬ 
self ?—Yes, constantly. 

169. You are the officer of the Government to 
whom we should apply for information as to how 
these officers have done ?—The Government does 
not apply to any particular officer of the High 
Court. They apply to the High Court as a body 
and the High Coart sends the report if necessary. 

170. 'J aking the first nine of those gentlemen 
who have got about thirteen years’ service, and 
confining your remarks to those who are in the 
Judicial branch, numbering five, could you tell 
ns how many of those are above the average in 
efficiency and capacity in the Civil Service, how 
many below the average, and how many you would 
say were just ordinary officers ?—It is a some¬ 
what invidious question, but if you wish it [ shall 
give my opinion for what it is worth. 

171. Certainly not, if you do not wish it. If not 
about that question I thought you would certainly 
feel it about another question I was going to put, 
namely, whether you would be willing to give 
to the Commission your opinion upon those five 
officers in confidence P—I have no objection to 
giving it, if you prefer it, in public, but it is 
perhaps rather invidious. 

172. If you have any critical remarks to make I 
should be very unwilling to have them in public ? 
—I think No. 2 on the list is distinctly above the 
average, and I should say that Noe. 3 and 4 
may b^e taken roughly as about the average, and 
that No. 5 was a distinct failure. 

173. I see No. 9 is acting as District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge ?—He was good us far as he went, 
but it was only for a very short time. 1 do not 
think any very definite opinion could be formed. 
I think he was quite up to the average. He has 
gone back to the Revenue line temporarily, or 
permanently. He is marked as having elected 
that line. 

174. On what grounds did you give your answer 
to question (27): “ Hardly so, so far as District 
and Sessions Judges are concerned,”? Perhaps 
it is not possible to continue this in public?— 
You have the names there, and you have my 
opinion about them, but they are a very small 
number to judge from, and I do not think our 
experience is at present perhaps sufficient to form 
any final conclusion. 

175. In answer to question (80) you say that 
all classes of the community are duly represented 
in your Provincial Service, but I do not under¬ 
stand from your answer to question (6), in which 


you describe the way in which the selections are 
made, that the proportion to be given to each 
class or community is taken into consideration by 
you. It is perhaps taken but it is not stated 
Jiore P—In selecting men for the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service we have no very definite 
system. "We have an immense number of appli¬ 
cants, and when we find amoni; them two thid: 
appear to have very much the same qualifications, 
wo sometimes give the preference to one of tho 
classes, or castes, or communities that we think 
are insufficiently represented. It is only a rough 
and ready method. There is no exact system or 
proportion, but we are guided by that as one of 
the matters which are taken into consideration. - 

176. You bear it in mind when you are making 
your selection ?—That is so. 

177. (Mr, Chaubal.) With reference to your 
answers to the first question, where you say that 
after your forty years’ experience you accept the 
present system of recruitment as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle, is there any distinct impres¬ 
sion on your mind that, with the different 
variations in the curricnlum and in the age, any 
particular period has produced exceptionally good 
men, or exceptionally inferior men in the Civil 
Service ; or is it your opinion on the whole that 
whatever the differences of curriculum and differ¬ 
ences of age the standard of Civil Service efficiency 
has been uniformly maintained throughout P—I 
do not think it has been uniformly maintained. 
I have said in one of my answers that I thought 
some of the men who came out when the age 
was as young as 17 were immature, and I think 
so still. 

178. I mean in jwint of oapaoity and ability P 
—Capacity and ability hardly depend on age. A 
man may bo a man of capacity whether he be 
young or old. 

179. My question was in respect to the age at 
which the men came out here. There have been 
from time to time different curricula for the 
examinations, and there have been different 
periods at which Englishmen have come out to 
India as Civil Servants. Is there any impres¬ 
sion on your mind, after your forty years’ service, 
that persons who came ouc under a particular 
curriculum, or pei-sons who came out under a 
certain age-limit, were superior men to any of 
the others coming out under a different (surri- 
culum of study or a different age standard P— 
I think the men who have come out at an 
age higher than that of the time when I myself 
was appointed are on the whole more satisfactory 
men. I think 17 is too young. 

180. Do you think that the present curriculum 
of study carries out the recommendation of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee that a man must bo a man 
of general culture who should have no feeling, 
even if he failed to repent after a time, that he 
had wasted his time in studying for the Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I think it does. 

181. If you look at the present curriculum in 
Appendix I, may I in the first place know, 
under the present currioulum, what is about 
the highest number of marks with which ohndi- 
dates pass P—I am afraid I cannot give you 
any statistics about recent examinations as I 
have no knowledge. 

182. Do you not think that out of these 32 
subjects it is open to a man to take only three or 
four and pass P—I cannot say. It will 
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on the number of marks he makes on those sub¬ 
jects I suppose, and on tbe number of marks 
other men make in other subjects. 

188. You are not able to answer that question, 
because yon have no knowledge of the higher 
standard at which men generally pass, or of the 
subjects P—That is so. 

184. But supposing 3,000 or 2,500 was the 
highest number of marks that were obtained then 
it 18 open to a candidate to study only three or 
four subjects and pass through the Indian Civil 
Service course. On page 11, there are 32 sub¬ 
jects. I think Greek and the subjects connected 
with the study of Greek total up 1,600; that 
connected with Latin totals up 2,100. If he takes 
up one other subject do not you think it possible 
for a man with a study of only three or four 
subjects to get through the Indian Civil Service 
examination P—I really do not know. Some one 
in London who studies the examinations could 
give you much more information on that point 
than I can. 

185. But assume fur a moment that with the 
study of three or four of those subjects a man 
succeeded in getting through the Indian Civil 
Service course, would you still consider that 
Lord Macaula> ’8 recommendation about general 
culture had been carried out in that case P—I do 
not think I need go into speculations of that 
kind; it is not a matter of which I have any 
special knowledge. 

186. With regard to your answer to question 
(5), I want to know whether you remember 
in your experience any instances of young men 
having been prevented from appearing for the 
Indian Civil Service course because in India the 
amenities of life have diminished in some of 
the stations, or because of the withdrawal of 
European medical aid P—My own son would have 

ne up but for the present trend of things, 
preferred that be should have his career at 
home. 

187. When you speak of out-stations and smal¬ 
ler stations, am I to take that as a taluka station, 
as they are called in Bombay P Eeich district is 
divided into talukus, into small sub-stations ; am 
I to understand it is a sub-station corresponding 
to that P—No, I mean the district head-quarters 
— a cusba station as it is called here sometimes. 

188. A district station P—Yes. 

189. Do you think that the amenities of life in 
district stations have lessened P—Yes. 

190. In this Presidency ?—Yes, undoubtedly, 
in several stations. 

191. That is to say, there are not so many 
European officers at district stations as there 
were P—Yes. In some stations now, even in dis¬ 
trict head-quarters, there may perhaps be only a 
single European, or two : sometimes the District 
Superintendent of Police, the Engineer, and the 
.Judge may all be non-Europeans, and the men 
who were their companions and friends are not 
there to the same extent that they formerly 
were. 

192. But surely there are still stations where a 
man in the forest service, the Police service, 
and the Public Works Department may meet 
with European officers P—Yes, there are. 

193. Passing on to question (6), can you give us 
any test or standard of what you call charaoter— 
how to test it P—I think everybody knows what 
is meant by high character. 

8 


194. I understand what is meant by high, 
character, but can you give us any certain tests 
by which the officers who have to judge about the 
oWacter of candidates in India can come to any 
conclusion P—I take it they can only do it either 
by personal knowledge of the candidate, or if 
that is not available by consulting those who do 
know his character. 

19.5. You have no fear that selection by officers 
who are engaged in what might be called the 
testing of character, or in giving their opinion 
about character, is likely to deteriorate into 
patronage ?—It depends very much upon who is 
exeroisii^ the patronage. 

196. You have had some experience of what is 
known as the old Statutory ^rvioe, which was 
replaced by the Provincial Service P—Yes, I was 
in this Presidency at the time. 

197. Were not men nominated in that service 
according to character and other considerations, 
and were not those considerations mainly those 
that entered into the nomination of persons for 
Statutory Service in this Presidency ?—I think 
they were, but I had nothing to do with the 
nomination. 

198. I do not mean that you had anything to 
do with it at all; I meant it as an illustration that 
as a matter of fact there was a system under 
which Government nominated to certain offices 
persons who were supposed to be of very good 
families, with character. I do not know about 
this Presidency, but in other Presidencies, 
according to the evidence given before tbe last 
Public Services Commission, it was put forward 
by tile witnesses that the men nominated for the 
Statutory Service were failures. Therefore is it 
not likely that it would be very dangerous to 
nominate on character and to go back to the 
^stem of nomination in the Statutory Service P— 
I think that the men who were nominated for 
the Statutory Service were for the most part 
untried men, and it is not so easy to judge a 
man’s character before he has been tried as after 
he has been tried. If a man has ten years of 
service in the Provincial Service, as is the ease 
with our Judicial men, we can form a very good 
opinion of their charaoter, and whether they are 
suitable for selection. 

199. That is after you have had some experi¬ 
ence of them P—Yes. 

200. But I am now speaking of recruiting. 
Supposing the Government wanted to frame any 
rules, or the Commission wish to recommend any 
rules, by which recruitment for a certain service 
should be made, you consider the ideal system 
would be one in which selection on account of 
character would have its place P It is with refer¬ 
ence to that that I ask whether it is possible for 
persons who wanted to make the nomination or 
selection to have any standard of character by 
which to judge, or whether it is liXely to degen- 
erare into what we had in the Statutory Service P 
—It is always a difficult thing to estimate 
oharacter, but I think it is a thing which can be 
done to some extent, and as far as it can be 
done I think it is one of the most important con¬ 
siderations which should guide one in making a 
selection. 

201. With reference to the Judicial service I 
want to have your opinion on this method of 
recruitment for the whole of the Judicial service. 
Supposing that service were recruited from men 
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who had taken a University degree plus the 
Bar examination and a training in criminal 
work, as Magistrates for a certain number of 
years, do you think that the higher Judicial 
services in this country could he efficiently 
manned in that way f I am only putting a pro¬ 
posal forward. Take away the Judicial service 
from the Indian Civil Service altogether, and 
man that service hy men who have taken a B.A. 
at any of the Universities in England—or in 
India for the matter of that—a University 
degree plus examination at the Bar in Law, 
plus a probationary period in languages, and 
service for two or three years in criminal work 
in the Presidency, magisterial work, which of 
course would also give some experience of civil 
work : do you not think the Judicial work of the 
country would be likely to be equally well done 
if the Judicial service was manned in that way ? 
—I do not know. I think you said two or three 
years’ practice. 

202. Youmay suggest a larger number of years 
as I am only giving it to you roughly ?—I think 
if they had a period of training in criminal work 
and also in general administration they would be 
all the better for that. I think they would then 
form reasonably good District and Sessions 
Judges. 

203. They might he expected to form them ?— 
I think they might be expected to form them, but 
of coarse all these things depend on results, and 
we cannot be sure what the results might be. 
But that would come something very near the 
training which men have, or rather which we 
propose they should have. 

204. The only difference being that in the one 
case you get in men ready for that work, while in 
the other case, after they enter the service, 
the State has to take special pains and incur 
expense. lu the one case you get a man who has 
passed his examination in law, and who has 
taken his university course and degree, and 
what he wants is some special knowledge of 
language and experience in criminal work, and 
some knowledge of administration ?--He would be 
very young to be put into the position of j udicial 
head of a district. I am assuming that you have 
a man shortly after he has been called to the Bar 
and that you then give him what you suggest, 
two or three years. 

205. Or perhaps four or five years ?—That might 
make him perhaps 25 or 26. It would be a most 
unusual thing to put such a man in charge of a 
district as judicial head of the district, hearing 
appeals from Magistrates who were much older 
and more experienced than himself, including 
the District Magistrate, who might be a man of 
twenty-five years’ experience. 

206. That has always been so, unfortunately, in 
this country, because men have not always had 
the training that you would expect. But I am 
not speaking of training. We might give them 
actual experience by making them sit along with 
the Judge. I think you have answered my 
question by saying that they would be expected 
to make quite as good Judges as we had at pre¬ 
sent ?—I do not think I said quite as good Judges. 
I said that they might be expected to make 
reasonably good Judges, but I qualified it by the 
statement that I do not think at that age they 
would be suitable for appointment as judicial 


heads of one of our large districts with perhaps 
two or three million people in it. 

207. It is only in respect to that qualification 
that my next question arises. How many years’ 
experience do you think they should have in this 
country of criminal and civil administration after 
the course they have taken at home—how many 
years do you ' think would be sufficient ?— 
Perhaps twelve or fourteen. 

208. Twelve or fourteen years’ experience of 
what Of general ^ministration and espeoially 
of criminal work; perhaps ten, twelve, or fourteen. 

209. Have you seen the list of posts reserved for 
the Civil Service, the schedule to the Act of 1861, 
appendix 2 of that Act ?—Yes, I see the list. 

210. Take the first heading in the schedule: 
what would be your objections to leaving out of 
that schedule the post of Junior Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries ?— I do not know that I have 
any objection, but I do not profess to speak 
about appointments outside the Judicial service. 
These appointments are appointments with 
regard to which I have had some experience but 
not very much. 

211. I will be quite content with your opinion 
after your long experience P— J. am not quite sure 
that I followed your question. 

212. This schedule reserves certain classes of 
posts for the Indian Civil Service. Would there 
be any objection to removing the two posts of Ju¬ 
nior Secretary and Under Secretary? They are 
not heads of departments; they are not persons 
with whom the head administration in any branch 
would lie. They are junior officers. Would 
there be any objection to removing these posts 
from those reserved for the Civil Service ?—I 
think it would be better if you put that question 
to some of those who have had more experience 
of Under Secretaries than I have. I have never 
been a Secretary to Government nor a Member 
of Government, and therefore my experience of 
Under Secretaries is limited to my own case and 
a few of my fellow Under Secretaries. 

213. What would be your opinion about Assist¬ 
ant Magistrates of the Provinces, Class 5 ?—I do 
not think there is any objection to removing a 
particular appointment of the Assistant Magis¬ 
trates, but j|if yon remove all the Assistant 
Magistrates, I do not know what is to become of 
the Indian Civil Service men when they first come 
out. They are appointed Assistant Magistrates 
when they first come out. I think a limited 
number might be removed from the schedule, but 
you must keep a sufficient number. 

214. I do not mean that all the posts are to be 
taken away—Indian Civil Service men may still 
be appointed to those posts, but it is not neces¬ 
sary to reserve all of them for those men only ?— 
I should suppose not, provided you still keep a 
sufficient number to maintain the administration. 

215. Then additional and Assistant Judges, 
Class 2, might not all be reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service?—No, not necessarily. They are 
not at present so reserved. 

216. In this Presidency they are not?—There 
are some of our Sub-Judges appointed as Assist¬ 
ant Sessions Judges. 

217. In some Presidencies they often take the 
work of the Assistant Judge from him, but they 
call him a Subordinate Judge invested with 
Assistant Judge’s powers?—Some of the Sub- 
Judges are invested with the powers of an 
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Aisiatant Sessions .Judge and they take the less 
important sessions oases. 

218. Would yon be able to answer questions 
with reference to the posts in the Revenue Branch 
given in that Schedule P—No. I do not think 
it would be advisable to examine me on that, 
because my knowledge is not such as would pro¬ 
bably carry weight. 

219. T gather from your answers to the inter¬ 
rogatories that in yonr opinion it would not be 
possible to fix any proportion of places to be 
reserved for Civilians or kept open for Provincial 
Service men P—It would not be possible to fix a 
permanent or definite proportion; any permanent 
proportion I ought to have said. 

220. When the one-sixth was fixed was there 
any principle adopted P At present the pro¬ 
portion is that it may be one-sixth of the appoint¬ 
ments which may be filled by Indians in the 
Civil Service cadre ?—Yes. 

221. Would it not be possible to raise the one- 
sixth to one-fifth or one-fourth ?—It would be 
quite possible of course, but I do not know 
whether it would be advantageous. I siippose 
that is really what you wish me to say. 

222. It is a question of advantage. You say 
it would not be advantageous ?—I do not think 
it would at present. I think we have been going 
fairly fast in that direction. 

223. Would there be any objection to pre¬ 
scribing a different age for Indian candidatesfrom 
the age prescribed for European candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service P—It seems to me it would 
give a great advantage to the men who were 
allowed to enter at the later age j they would 
have a longer period of preparation. I am 
assuming of course that they go up for the same 
examination. 

224. I am assuming that candidates have to 
take the same examination iu England. Suppo¬ 
sing there were circumstances under which Indians 
at a lower age found it inconvenient or extremely 
unsuitable to study up to the standard, would 
there be any objection to having a larger limit 
in the case of candidates from India than the age 

rescribed for the candidates appearing from 
ome P—I do not see how you could attempt to 
send up men for the same examination at different 
ages, provided they are young men who are still 
learning. Of course, if they were men of forty or 
fifty, a year or two might not make any difference, 
but when you are dealing with young men who 
are still adding largely to their knowledge I think 
even six months may make an important difference 
in a man’s probability of success. 

225. I do not think ^-ou follow my question. 
One of the witnesses before the Commission iu 
answer to interrogatories states that sixteen is the 
age for Matriculation in India P—That is the 
minimum fixed, I think, by some Universities. 

226. Then he takes four years to get his B.A. 
degree, which he gets at the age of twenty P—It 
may be so in some Universities. 

227. In most of the Universities ?—Perhaps so. 

228. After twenty he has to go home and study 
for a special course for the Indian Civil Service. 
After getting his general culture up to the B.A. 
degree here, he thinks of going home, and it is 
only after he has reached twenty that he can go 
home and stndy. These considerations make a 
slightly higher age more convenient to Indian 
stndents than to students at home. If, for such 


considerations, it was proposed that for students 
from English Universities and English Schools 
the age should be twenty-one, and for Indians 
twenty-three or twenty-four, what would yon 
think of thatP—I think it would raise an in¬ 
equality in the conditions of competition, which 
would be altogether out of proportion to the ad¬ 
vantage yon suggest it would give. If a candi¬ 
date means to go up for the Indian Civil Service 
he should arrange bus previous education so as not 
to prevent his doing so. 

229. You have proposed that a higher value 
should be given to legal subjects in the curriculum: 
will you mention what higher value you desire for 
the stndy of Law in the University course P—I 
would hardly venture, without more considera¬ 
tion than I have given to the subject, to state 
exactly what it should be. My object is that 
Law should from the beginning and all through 
a man’s cfiurse, if he is intended for public life 
in India, have a larger share in his education 
than it now has. Law meets him at every turn, 
throughout the whole of his work. 

230. Would yon have any objection to giving 
the same value to the study of Sanscrit and 
Arabic as is given to Greek and Latin, putting 
them on the same level in the curriculum of 
study P—I cannot say that that is a matter I 
have paid any special attention to. It is a very 
difficult matter to arrange, and I do not profess to 
have given it that attention which would justify 
me in speaking. 

231. Referring to the question I put to yon 
some time back about the system of recruitment 
for the judicial service, supposing the system I 
proposed were adopted, the reason given in one 
of your answers for having Civilian District 
Judges, on account of the Statute which says 
thai. not less than one-third of the High Court 
Judges must be Civilians, would not apply, be¬ 
cause if the system were adopted there would be 
no objection to the repeal of that Statute. Let 
me make myself clear. One of the grounds 
given for maintaining a certain proportion of 
I.C.S. District and Sessions Judges is that the 
statute requires that not less than one-third of 
the Judges on the Bench must be Civilian 
Judges ?—Yes. 

232. Supposing the system I propose of man¬ 
ning the judicial service from trained Barristers 
with University distinctions and special training 
iu administration in the country were adopted, 
would there be any objection to the repeal of the 
statute P —Under your scheme would there be any 
Indian Civil Service Judges left, or would all 
the Judges be appointed in the way you propose? 

2^3. Th^’ would be all appointed under my 
scheme ?—I do not see how any question could 
arise, because there would be no Civilian .Judges 
left, and therefore the statute must become 
inoperative ; whether it is repealed or not really 
does not matter except that it would be a peculiar 
state of things to have a Statute with nothing on 
which it could operate. 

234. In your printed answers you refer to 
two Subordinate Judges, I think, employed as 
Assistant Judges to help to deal with the criminal 
work of this Province P—Yes. 

235. May I ask whether you found the work of 
those Assistant Sessions Judges satisfactory P—I 
think it was as satisfactory as one could expect. 
It must be remembered that they had no 
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previous knowledge, or oertainly no previous 
training or praotioe, of oriminal cases, and there¬ 
fore naturally they were not as good as men who 
had previous practice; but they had experience 
ot judicial and civil work, and taking all that 
into account I think their work was reasonably 
■atisfaotory. 

236. There are first-class sub-divisional Magis¬ 
trates : have they any civil work in this Presi¬ 
dency P—No, except in some very exceptional 
oases like the Agency tracts, and I think there 
are two other wild tracts similar to them in the 
Coimbatore district and one in another district. 
They are however quite exceptional. Broadly 
speaking they have no duties ol that kind. 

237. Referring to the tables you have given in 
your answer to question (25; do not you think 
that in any event the inferior magistrate and 
the other mnnsifs have been always filled by 
Indians more or less P The District Munsifs 
and what you might call the inferior Magis¬ 
trates, have generally been Indians ?—Yes, 
practically for a long time they have been. I 
cannot say what it was in very old days, but for 
many years past they have been. 

238. With regard to question ( 88 ), as to the 
separation of the judicial and the executive 
branches, there are oases under the Forest and 
Revenue Aots which are disposed of by the 
inferior Magistrates, are there not P—I believe so. 

239. Do you think that appeals in such cases 
should lie to the superior revenue officer, who is 
also an appellate Oriminal Judge over him P In 
principle is it fair that offences under these 
special Acts which are disposed of by inferior 
Magistrates should lie to an officer who happens 
to Im invested with oriminal appellate powers, but 
who is the direct Revenue superior of tite 
Magistrates themselves ?—In principle it might 
be better if there was not that oonnection. but in 
practice I do not think any harm results from it. 

240. Would you have any objection to a separa¬ 
tion as regards this specific point I mention, that 
appeals in these cases should lie to the District 
and Sessions Judge and not to the District 
Magistrate ?—[ am not speaking of a complete 
separation. The great objection to it would be 
throwing on the District and Sessions J udge, who 
is a high officer, a largo number of appeals in 
very petty matters. The fines and punishments 
inflicted for breaches of those special laws arc 
usually very small. There arc a considerable num¬ 
ber of cases and if all the appeals went to the 
Sessions Judge it would olog his more important 
work verv much. 

241. Then you could go to the Assistant Judge 
if Assistant Judges are appointed ?—Where there 
are such, but there are only two in the Presidency 
out of twenty-two districts. 

242. (Mr. Gokhale.) You say in reply to ques¬ 
tion (3), that the present system is equally 
suitable for the admission of Natives of India; will 
you kindly tell us what you mean by “ equally 
suitable”?—I mean that it is a test of the qualities 
which are required for the service. 

243. Do y.ou think it is fair to the people of 
India to have an examination at suoh a long 
distance from this country?—I quite realise that 
they suffer from a disadvantage in having to go 
so far. It adds to the expense. Also a young 
man going to England is perhaps exposed to 


temptation away from home. I quite realise all 
that. 

‘<144. It is also possible that our best young men 
are not able to go ?—I suppose that may be so. 

245. Are you aware that since 1853, when the 
system was instituted, over 2,700 men have 
entered the Civil Service, out of whom only three 
per cent, are I^Iatives of India ?—I have not gone 
into the figures. 

246. Are you aware that so far back as 1859 the 
Secretary of State appointed a (/ommittee of hia 
Council consisting of five distinguished retired 
officials to study this question, and they 
unanimously recommended that the only fair 
arrangement was to bold simultaneous exami¬ 
nations in England and India P—It may be so. 

247. Are you also aware that LordLy'tton,ina 
confidential Minute which he wrote in 1879, 
spoke of the present system in these terms : “ We 
had to choose between prohibiting the Natives of 
India and cheating them, and we have ohosen the 
least straightforward course ”? I only want to 
point out to you the condemnation of the system, 
which you regard as suitable to Indians, by 
responsible persons ?—I have no knowledge 
whether your quotations are correot or not, but I 
assume that they are. 

248. You say that the present proportion 
of the listed appointments is satisfactory : you 
are in favour of tho existing arrangement P—Yes, 
1 think so. 

249. I suppose you are aware that the rules of 
1879, which have since been superseded, promised 
the people of India one-sixth oi the total recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Civil Service ; that one man 
was to be appointed here for every five who 
entered there P—Yes. 

250. There are at present about thirteen 
hundred Civilians in this country ?—It may be so. 

251. One-sixth of that would be over two 
hundred. The present listed appointments—those 
that are absorbed in the Provincial Service and also 
those that are kept apart—are about 103 P—You 
are asking me now about figures for the whole of 
India generally. I may state at once that I have 
not gone into the question from the point of view 
of the figures of India generally, and therefore 
I do not think anything can be gained by asking 
me about them. I have not gone into the figures 
and can neither say yes nor no to anything you 
say. 

252. The proportion for Madras is very nearly 
the same. You say that the present arrangement 
is satisfactory and that the proportion of one-sixth 
which was promised in 1869 cannot be increased 
just now P—If you look at my answers I think 
you will find that I commenced by stating that 
my replies were with regard to the Judicial 
Department in connection with all these matters, 
except when it otherwise appeared to the contrary. 

253. In reply to question (24) yon speak of 
a minimum of Europeans being maint ained in the 
country, and in answer to a question by Sir 
Theodore Morison you said the proportion could 
not be diminished at present ?—I said I do not 
think it would be to the advantage of the country 
to diminish it. 

254. My point is that we have not even worked 
up to the figure which was thought reasonable in 
1879 P—^We have so far as the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment in this Presidency is concerned. 
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255. Excuse me : the answer to question (24) 
is alwut the European element in the service of 
the whole country, and is not confined to the 
Judicial Service ?—have laid down there what I 
think are the two principles that should guide us. 

256. I am coming to that. Tou are speaking 
there of the total number of Europeans in the 
service in this country, and I want to point ont 
that we have not yet worked up even to the one- 
sixth which was thought to be reasonable by 
Government in 1879 ?—It may be so ; I do not 
know. 

257. Education has advanced since 1879, and 
you think that proportion would be satisfactory 
to-day ?—I do not think it is purely a question 
ot education. It depends on many other con¬ 
siderations besides the number of B.A.’s that pass 
each year, or the number of those who attend 
school. No doubt generally the progress of 
education ought to tend, and I hope does tend, in 
that direction. 

258. Tou speak of the present number being 
necessary for the stability of British rule. Do 
not you think that the contentment of the educa¬ 
ted classes is an important element in this 
stability P—I think it is. 

259. Do yon think that if you do not advance in 
admitting more and more Indians to higher places 
in the public service this contentment will 
remain ?—I do not think we ought to look at it 
from the point of view of having more or less 
Indians in the public service. The object ought 
to he to appoint the best men we have for the 
various appointments. 

260. Tou yourself go against that by saying that 
a certain proportion of Europeans must he main¬ 
tained ?—I think you misunderstand me. If yon 
refer to my answer you will see what I said. 

261. In reply to question (24) you insist on 
a certain minimum, and in reply to a question by 
Sir Theodore Morison .... P—I think you 
will find I do not insist on any minimum beyond 
laying down the conditions which should decide 
the number from time to time. 

, 262. If I am wrong Ido not want to press the 
point—I think your question suggests that my 
answer is different from what it is. 

263. I take also the answer you gave to Sir 
Theodore Alorison, that you think the present 
proportion is satisfactory, and that the present 
number of Europeans should not be diminished P 
—That is my own opinion. 

264. My question arises out of that. If the 
present number is not to be reduced, how are 
more Indians to be appointed to higher places P— 
Ijet them go up for the examinations. With the 
spread of education, I should hope a larger 
number would be able to pass by the open door. 

265. They would not be Europeans. Do you 
mean by Europeans those who have passed the 
English examination, or do yon mean that the 
present number of Europeans cannot be reduced P 
—For present purposes I think the Indians who 
have undergone the education and entered the Civil 
Service in the prescribed way by open competi¬ 
tion may be treated as Europeans from the aspect 
I speak of here. It is true I used the word 
European, but I am content to substitute the words 
“ Indian Civil Servant.” 

266. The Provincial Service is looked upon as 
an inferior Service, is it not P—I suppose you may 
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oall it inferior; it is not so highly paid and has 
not such high responsibilities. 

267. The appointments made to the listed posts 
open to the Provincial Service are individual 
appointments, made to each individual post sepa¬ 
rately, are they not P All the Msts do not hang 
together as a service, but an Indian appointed 
to any particular post is appointed to that post 
only and he is not a member of any special 
service P—That is so; I believe they are not 
classed as Members'of the Indian Civil Service, 
wliich of course they are not, nor do they 
continue to be members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. They are selected from the Provincial 
Service to fill these listed appointments. 1 
suppose they may be regarded as in a class b; 
themselves. 

268. In answer to question (24) you say that 
a certain proportion of European officers is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the purity of the public service. 
Tou know of course that when the salaries paid 
to Europeans were low, the standard of purity was 
also low, in the days of Clive and in fact up 
to the days of Cornwallis P—I believe there was 
a good deal left to be desired at that time. 

269. In answer to question; (5) you say the 
work has greatly increased and the amenities of life 
in many of the smaller stations have been greatly 
reduced by the diminution of the European 
element. Are you awaw that in 1904 a Betum 
was laid on the table of the Viceroy’s Council by 
Lord Curzon’s Government pointing out the 
number of Europeans in the public service from 
time to time, from 1867 up to that time, and that 
that Betum shows that the number of Europeans 
in the public service has aotually inoreased P I 
will give you the figures and you will see P—What 
is the use of giving me the figures P I caimot 
tell whether they are oorreot or not. 

27 0. Tou say that the European element has 
diminished P—I say it has in this Presidency. 

271. In this Presidency in 1867 there were 420 
European officers ; in 1903 there were 543. That 
does not show a diminution ?—If those figures 
are oorreot it does not. It is merely a matter of 
arithmetic. 

272. The Ketum is here. If the number of 

European officers in the Public Service has 
inoreased owing to the creation of many new 
appointments. . . P —The new appoint¬ 

ments may be in oonueotion with the bontool of 
the Presidency station, or in certain large stations. 
For instance some stations have increased. I 
should say the Coimbatore district will have quite 
a number of additional establishments, the Forest 
College, the College of Agrionlture, and various 
other headquarters. There are district stations 
where to my own knowledge there are very 
many less Europeans than formerly, and it is 
in those stations that I say the amenities of life 
from the European point of view have diminished. 

273. I quite see that you are giving that impres¬ 
sion, but 1 want to put it to you that statistically 
that impression may not be capable of being 
established P—I am not oonvinoed. In your 
figures you assume they would be distributed 
over all the stations equally. A great deal 
depends on that. I think the tendency is 
rather to have possibly a larger number in the 
central points of control. 
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274. I am taking the Presidenoy as a whole r— 
I am speaking of individual stations up-country, 
district headquarters. 

275. You speak of the withdrawal of European 
medical aid. Do European officers object to 
Indian Medical Service men ?—I think European 
ladies object to them very much for themselves 
and their children—that is my experience. 

276. Coming now to the question of Indian 
District Judges, some questions were put to you 
about the capacity of the five Indian Civilian 
Judges. Would you say that the average 
among the European Civilian Judges would be 
higher than that of the five to whom reference 
was made P—I mentioned one of them as very 
good, and I mentioned two of them as about the 
average, and I mentioned one of them T think as 
a failure. 

277. Do you think that the average among the 
European Judges would be very different P—Yes, 
I think it is better. 

278. It is better P—Distinctly better. 

279. I do not know much about this Presidenoy, 
but some years ago the Bombay Government had 
to pass over twelve District Judges before they 
thought they could take a man for the High 
Court .... P—I do not know what they 
did in Bombay twelve years ago. 

280. You of course think well of the Provincial 
Service District Judges hereP—Yes, I do think well 
of them, more especially 9 s Civil Judicial Officers. 

281. You say that the Indian District Judges in 
their administrative , capacity do not stand 
comparison with the European District Judges P— 
That is so. 

282. Is there anything in the records of the 
High Court to show that the High Court has 
had to find fault with the capacity of the Indian 
District Judges p—There may be, but I cannot 
just for the moment answer that. 

283. If the High Court has had to find fault it 
must be on the records ?—It is one thing to find 
fault and another thing to have one’s opinion in 
respect to capacity. 

284. Would it be possible to get a Eeturn from 
the High Court of oases of finding fault with the 
respective administrative capacity of the Indian 
Judges and the European Judges p—I suppose it 
would be possible to get it. 

285. I would like to move that a Return be ob¬ 
tained. Have there been oases where European 
District Judges have not been able to detect 
embezzlement and things of that kind, and the 
Indian Judges have succeeded, to your knowl¬ 
edge?—No. 

286. Are you aware that at Vizagapatam some 
time ago certain things were going on for three 
years which the European Judge could not detect, 
and the Indian Judge who succeeded the Euro¬ 
pean Judge discovered the frauds ?—I have some 
recollection of it. A thing may be discovered at 
any time, or it may be concealed for a long time. 

287. You say that Indian District Judges are 
less satisfactory towards the end of their career ? 
—Yes, that is my experience. 

288. Is it a fact that the High Court often 
recommends extensions ?—Yes, we do. 

289. Why is that done?—Because we think 
they are worthy of it in the cases in which we do 
make recommendation. 

290. So that you cannot say as a rule that the 
Indian District Judges are less satisfactory 


towards the close of their careers ?—Less satisfac¬ 
tory than at the earlier part of their careers. If 
they are not less satisfactory we go on giving 
them extensions for a Jong time. When they 
gradually become less satisfactory we refuse to 
give them extension. 

291. With regard to the criminal work of 
Indians and Europeans, I suppose it would be 
possible to get from the High Court a Return 
showing the number of applications for transfer 
from first-class Indian Magistrates and first-class 
European Magistrates ?—I think it could be 
obtained. The,Hi&h Court would not have it; 
it would have to come from the districts. 

292. It would be also possible to obtain a Return 
showing in howj many oases the decisions of first- 
class Indian Magistrates have been reversed on 
appeal, and in how many cases the decisions of 
European first-class Magistrates have been 
reversed ?—No doubt it could be obtained. 

293. One of the grounds upon which you are in 
favour of the existing system is that it is econo¬ 
mical. Yon say tJie present system is all right 
and amongst other things you mention that it is 
economical. Have you ever calculated what the 
cost would be in this Presidency for separating the 
Judicial and Executive functions?—No, I have 
not. 

294. You are in favour of an increased scale of 
salaries for the members ol the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Slightly for the juniors during the 
first few years. 

295. That will lead to increased cost, will it 
not ?—Yes, it will. 

296. You have no objection to that P—No, not 
for the purpose for which it is asked. 

297. (Mr. Sly.) What is your opinion of the 

system under which successful candidates, 
immediately after the open competitive exami¬ 
nation, should be required to elect, or be selected 
for certain Judicial and Executive Branches, and 
undergo a separate course of probation and train¬ 
ing for?—Do you mean as to the age when 
they should be, or whether they should be required 
at all to do it P • 

298. That immediately after the open competi¬ 
tive examination they should be required to ? —I 
think it is too soon to ask them to determine. I 
think they are in a much better position to give a 
reasoned choice, and one that is likely to remain 
and represent their inclination, if they make the 
selection after a few years’ experience of liff in 
India. They know more what the conditions are, 
and they are in a better position to make a choice 
which will be well reasoned at the time, and likely 
to be lasting. 

299. Gould suitable Law Lecturers be found in 
this Presidenoy from amongst the members of the 
Bar or the Professors of the Law College to give 
instruction to successful candidates of the Indian 
Civil Service in the general principles of Law, a 
course similar to that you recommend for proba¬ 
tioners to undergo, if probationers were brought 
out immediately to this country after passing the 
open competitive examination at home ?—They 
have great difficulty in getting suitable Lecturers 
for the Law College. I suppose it is very much a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, the attrac¬ 
tions that you offer, as to the class of man you get. 
But in the Law College here we find it difficult to 
obtain suitable men: it interferes with private 
practice. The best men are already fully occupied 
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with private practice which is probably more lucra¬ 
tive and more agreeable to them than lecturing to 
a class. 

300. Does the existing Provincial Judicial Civil 
Service attract the best men with the best qualifica¬ 
tions that are available for open recruitment ?—It 
attracts a very good class. I do not say that it 
always attracts the very best men—probably it 
does not—but it does attract on the whole quite a 
good class. 

301. If a higher Judicial Service were created in 
India, would there be any superior class of Local 
Barristers or other members of the local Bar who 
could be recruited for such a service ?—Are you 
speaking now of a service in which you would 
wish to recruit young men as soon as they were 
qualified and fit to be selected, or are you speaking 
of a service where you would recruit older men 
for higher appointments ? 

302. A service which would be recruited from 
comparatively young men in substitution of 
the existing Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No. I ttiink we should have to choose 
from the same class that we now choose our 
Provincial Service from, that is to say, men who 
have taken their B.A. and B.L. and become, for 
the most part, High Court Vakils, and otherwise. 
That is the class of men we get. It would, of 
course, depend on what conditions were offered 
to them, but I take it it would be from that class 
of men that we should have to recruit. 

303. Do you consider that a large number of 
acting appointments in your Provincial Judicial 
Service detract from the attractions of that service, 
and that any difficulty is experienced in securing 
good men to act for those short periods?—No: 
we have no difficulty in securing good men. We 
always have a very large list of well-qualified 
candidates. Our real difficulty is to make a 
selection amongst so many who are apparently 
nearly equal. They are always ready to act in a 
short vacancy, because they know, if they do 
reasonably well, it will lead to a permanent 
appointment. We go on the system that once 
we appoint a man to act we put him in from time 
to time when vacancies occur, and finally he is 
appointed and his appointment is eventually 
confirmed. 

304. And similarly does a large accumulation 
of officers in the lowest grade have any effect on 
the recruitment ?—There is not a very large accu¬ 
mulation in the lowest grade of Munsifs. It is in 
the lowest grade of the Sub-Judges that there is 
at present what I may call an abnormal accumu¬ 
lation due to the circumstances I mentioned. 
Among the Munsifs there are only about five or 
six temporary appointments gOut of a regular 
cadre of 131. The lowest grade is not larger 
than any other grade. 

305. In that case it is in your opinion unneoes- 
sary to give leave?—We have not found it 
necessary hitherto. They do not take leave 
very much, and we have no difficulty in filling up 
the leave vacancies. 

306. {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
questions (45) and (46) in your proof, with 
regard to Universities, you propose that the 
sucoessfu! candidates should be flowed only to go 
to certain Universities which you describe as 
residential Universities. As a matter of fact, does 
not that mean that they can only go to Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin ?—I do not know whether 


there are others. I said ‘‘ other residential 
Universities ” in order that they might have the 
opportunity of going to any where there are 
facilities for residence. I do not know whether 
there are any Universities of that kind. 

307. You know that it would exclude London ? 
—i believe it would. 

308. And that it would be excluding four of the 
Scotch Universities ?—I suppose it would. 

309. And it would exclude Universities like 
Birmingham ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

310. Do you really mean to say that residence 
means “ culture and knowledge,” in the words of 
your answer to question (46) ?—I think that 
men who reside at the residential Universities 
would have opportunities for culture and knowl¬ 
edge) which men at non-residential Universities 
have not got. 

311. There are various other things besides 
culture and knowledge at residential Universities, 
are there not ?—Yes. 

312. And would you mix them up all together ; 
you would take the drawbacks with the bene¬ 
fits ?—I do not know that there are great 
drawbacks. There are certain distractions. 
Perhaps they are a little too much given to 
games and so on, but after all, I consider games 
have rather a beneficial effect. 

313. Let us take a specific case. Are you aware 
of the politioal science course that is being run now 
in connection with the London University ?—No. 

314. In connection with the School of 
Economics ?—No. 

315. Do you know about the Economic course 
connected with Birmingham University ?—No. I 
have no recent knowledge of the Universities at all. 

316. You have answered question (48) really 
on imperfect information ?—On such information 
as I have. 

317. Supposing we were to limit it to; resi¬ 
dential Universities, is it your suggestion to the 
Commission that a man who has not been at these 
Universities before he passed his examination, or 
who has not been at a public school before fie 

assed his examination, is going to derive great 
enefit by a residence of two years after he has 
passed his examination at these Universities ?—I 
think that he would derive benefit. 

318. Benefitiso great that the other Universities 
might be excluded ?—If he has to choose from 
different Universities, I think those that he can 
reside in have advantages over those where he 
cannot. It is a case of choice. 

319. Irrespective of the curriculum ?—I think 
the curriculum should be satisfactory in all. 

320. In your proof yon give us a very interest¬ 
ing scheme of training, and I might ask you a 
question or two with regard to it so that my mind 
might be clear. It is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that you cannot recruit, as we do in England, 
the whole of your Judicial Service from men who 
have been practising at the Bar ?—Yes. 

321. And amongst other reasons—you will 
correct me if I am wrong—I think perhaps one 
of the chief reasons you give is that your lower 
Judicial appointments carry such an exceedingly 
small remuneration that you cannot get good 
Barristers to accept them?—Are you speaking 
now of the appointments in the Provincial 
Service, the Munsifs, and Sub-Judges. 
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322. I include them P—Yes, I think it would be 
quite impossible to get Barristers to aocept those 
posts. 

323. 'rherefore they have to be recruited either 
from a class of Lawyer whose income at the 
Bar is very small, or that part of the Judicial 
function has to be performed by men who are 
trained for a wider field of activity, the ordinary 
Civil Service F—The Provincial appointments are 
not held by the Indian Civil Service. 

824. The magisterial appointments ?—Are you 
speaking of the Indian Civil Service appoint¬ 
ments P I was under the impression that you 
understood Munsifs and Sub-J udges have no 
magisterial powers. 

825. I am trying to shorts my questions, and 
by shortening them I am taking the whole Judi¬ 
cial system. Your Judicial ^stem, as I under¬ 
stand it, is based partly on Indian Civil Service 
appointments, the magisterial section P—Yes. 

326. Partly upon Munsifs and Judges who are 
Provincial P—No, that is a mistake. The 
Munsifs have no magisterial work. 

327. I say partly of Munsifs and other Judicial 
appointments.—You mean taking the whole 
Judicial system. Civil and Criminal altogether P 

328. Yes P—Yes, there are two lines, the Civil 
line, the lower appointments of which are held 
by Munsifs and Sub-Judges, and the higher ap¬ 
pointments by the District Judges who are mainly 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service and partly 
from the Provincial Service. 

329. And you have a double reason, as I under¬ 
stand, why all your judiciary cannot be gained 
i^n a practice at the Bar. First of all, that your 
Irovinoial Judicial Service carries such a low 
salary at the bottom that you cannot get a good 
Barrister to take it ?—Certainly. 

330. Secondly, that your Indian Civil Service 
magisterial functions are essential to the proper 
fulfilment of Indian Civil Service general func¬ 
tions P—Yes. 

331. And that if you try to create a separate 
judiciary right from the bottom up to the High 
Court yon would be met by those two obstacles at 
the very b^inningP—Yes. 

332. I do not see how you are to get Barristers 
to take up the lower appointments unless you 
alt<^ether change the scale. My oonception of 
your fundamental point from which you start is 
so far accurate P—So far as I understand it, yes. 

333. In order to meet the difiiculty, you propose 
a special system of training P—Yes. 

334. Now may I read through your proposals 
so that I may see if J rightly understand them. I 
am going to deal with the Indian Civil Service 
section alone. It really covers the whole memo¬ 
randum. Dismiss from your mind the question 
of the Provincial Service as I am dealing with the 
Indian Civil Service side. You get your candi¬ 
date, who has passed his examination to begin 
with. Then, at any rate very substantially, at 
the expense of the Government you propose to 

f ive him two years’ probation in England P— 
'es, in common with all the Indian Civil Servants. 

335. lam dealing with the Indian Civil Service. 
Two years’ probation in England largely at the 
expense of the Government, and you are going 
to give them substantial grants to enable them to 
carry on their studies P—Tes. 

336. Then they come to India and do eight 
years’ work P —Y es. 


337. You accept the eight-year period P—That 
fits in with the conditions of this Presidency. 

338. And also fits in with the furlough—you 
make a point of that. Then they go home and 
they get one year in Chambers if they are going 
into the Judicial line, largely if not exclusively at 
the expense of the Government P—That was the 
proposal, that part of the expense at all events 
should be paid. 

339. Then in addition to that they take a year’s 
furlough, again at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment P—Of course under the existing rule they 
are entitled to two years’ at the end of the first 
eight. 

340. An average of three months a year P—Yes. 

341. We will knock out the furlough and assume 
that they did not take it. They come back and 
then they have another two years’ training—one 
year, according to your scheme, if I read it aright, 
exclusively training, and the second year you 
suggest that if a man is a good man he may be 
worth his money, but still you put down two 
years’ training. That means from the time a man 
passes his examination until the time that he 
becomes a Judge, after his training is over, a 
period of thirteen years elapse, and five of these 
thirteen years are taken up in training the man 
for his business, and eight years are taken up in. 
doing his ordinary work for which he is having 
his full pay P —That is including the two years’ 
probation before coming to India. 

342. it is including the two years’ probation in 
England, one year in Chambers, and two years 
after he comes back. You give a man eight years’ 
civil work and five years’ training ? - It comes to 
that. 

343. {Mr. Madge.) You have said in your 
answer to question (3), which I wish to consider 
in connection with your answer to question (6), 
that you consider the present system of competi¬ 
tive examinations satisfactory P —Yes, as satis¬ 
factory as conditions will admit of. I think it is 
as good as we can devise. 

344. It does not in any way approach or test 
a considerable proportion of the qualities that 
make an Englishman a good officer in India P— 
No, that is quite true. 

345. That is to say, that although under 
present conditions you think it can be accepted, it 
is not a satisfactory system ?—It is not, as I say, 
altogether satisfactory in principle, but in practice 
I think it secures a very good class of man. As 
I said in my answer, if some means of giving 
weight to character could bo found it would be 
even more satisfactory. 

346. Taking that in connection with your 
answer to question (6), although you have five 
different sub-heads, the question of character 
is not determined by any practical suggestions 
put forward, and yet it is one of the most 
important qualifications for the Service P—It is 
exceedingly difficult to give character its due 
weight in any system. I have not yet seen any 
system in v^hich it is given due weight. It is 
difficult to ascertain, or to estimate, or to allow 
for. 

347. May I suggest to you in the light of your 
own past experience that questions of this sort 
ought to be considered in the light of the interest 
of the great masses in this ooimtry and their 
welfare rather than that of any particular class, 
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educated or otherwise ?—I entirely subscribe to 
that suggestion. 

348. Secondly, if the Grovernment were in a 
position to ascertain the real feeling of the masses 
in the country it would be quite right to be guided 
by their knowledge of those feelings and their 
desires, at least, to a certain extent ?—^Thcir 
feelings and desires may not always be what we 
may think best for them. 

349. It is the duty of the Grovernment to consi¬ 
der the real interests of the masses in preference 
to those of any other class ?—I quite accept that. 

350. Then you have told us you consider the 
experienoe of a District officer very valuable as 
part of his qualification as a Judge ?—Yes, 

S51. You have first stated that the period might 
be fixed at eight years, and in your later answers 
you told us that it might be extended to 12 or 14, 
leaving us to understand, as a general rule, the 
longer the period was the better it would be ?— 
The greater the experience and the knowledge 
the man has the better, but I am not prepared 
to say that what is commonly called bifurca¬ 
tion— that is selection of either Revenue or 
Judicial as the permanent line—would not be 
better at an earlier date. I suggested eight years 
as the time because it fitted in with the adminis¬ 
tration here, but I also added that I have no 
objection to the Government introducing a 
scheme which makes the s' lection earlier. 

352. Oat^es have doublless come wiihin your 
knowledge in which, owing to local considerations, 
the Government have transferred officers from 
Judicial to Executive office, on grounds that they 
oousidered right, l ake Burma for instance; 
there in recent years transfers have taken place 
from the Executive to the Judicial at a much 
later peried ?—I believe it is so ; I have heard of 
oases. 

353. In view of facts of that kind—although 
they may be exceptional they are of considerable 
importance—do you think it would be wiser, 
instead of having a hard and fast rule, to allow 
the Government a discretion in the matter ? —I 
think they must always be allowed a discretion. 
In speaking of anything like a system I rather 
regard it as the normal condition, but always 
subject to special exceptions. For instance, 
there are oases in which a man’s health prevents 
him from following the very active life which a 
District Magistrate ought to pursue in order to do 
his work well. Such a man may make an excel¬ 
lent Judge, although he is unable lo do the con¬ 
stant travelling which falls to the lot of a District 
Magistrate. In those cases the Government 
might have the power of utilising his services in 
a way he is most suitable for. 

354. The tendency of recent public discussions 
and public opinion being towards the fixing of a 
rule, would not a hard and fast rule of that kind 
operate against the public interests in certain 
very important instances ?—If it were rigidly 
carried out and without regard to special circum¬ 
stances I think it would, but speaking broadly as 
a normal course of action I do not think that it 
would, it would be a rule laid down for 
guidance rather than for absolute adherence. 

355 . If your answers are accepted as proposing 
or agreeing to a scheme of bifurcation, do you 
not think it would improve it to have a clause 
vesting the Government with discretion in such 
matters ?—I think so, certainly. 
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356. Not making it hard and fast ?—I think 
there ought to be discretion. 

357. As regards the presence of medical officers 
at certain stations—I do not speak with reference 
to English or Indian ladies—do not you think it 
a reasonable thing for a lady of any race to prefer 
a medical attendant of her own race ?—It seems 
to me reasonable. 

358. In that case do you not think that the 
Government, considering the number of families 
scattered throughout this country, ought to 
take that point into consideration in any future 
rules it might make on the subject ?—I think it 
would be very desirable they should do so. I 
have no doubt that they would do so. 

359. I do not know to what scheme you have- 
referred, but in Bengal the proposal to bifurcate, 
I think, was at nine years : it was said it would 
probably cost fifteen lakhs of rupees to carry 
out the scheme with a limit of nine years’ 
service, that there would be a. waste of power 
and it would be necessary to appoint a second 
officer in many districts for one branch of duty P 
—It would depend on what the conditions were. 
Probably Bengal officers would give more infor¬ 
mation than I can. 

360. Could you tell us what it would cost in this 
Presidency if a scheme of bifurcation were to be 
carried out fully ?—I have not made any calcu¬ 
lation ; I do not quite see why it should cost 
anything ; I do not see where the cost comes in 
except of course for the period referred to by 
Mr. Macdonald, the period of training. There 
would be of course expense during that period, 
but I think you get value for your money if you 
train in that way. 

361. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
details of administration to say why it should 
have cost a certain sum anywhere, but it was 
because there would be a loss of power in the 
employment of separate officers who have now to 
perform combined functions. Would there be no- 
such loss here ?—I do not think so, not according 
to our scheme. I do not see where the loss 
comes in. 

382. {Mr. Abdur Rahim,) I understand from 
your answers that you consider the present con¬ 
dition of the Provincial Service quite satisfactory, 
that District Muusifs and Subordinate Judges 
are good Judges generally speaking?—Yes, I 
think on the whole they are a very satisfactory 
service. 

363. Are you prepared to suggest any change- 
in the matter of selection of those officers ?—No, 
'we take all the precautions we can in making the 
selections, and if any suggestions for improving" 
it were made, we should be only too pleased to- 
follow them. 

364. Suppose it was suggested that competi¬ 
tive examinations should be introduced for select¬ 
ing District Munsifs to start with or Subordinate 
Judges, proceeding on the results of the examina¬ 
tions by marks?—Straight off into the Judicial 
Service ? 

36'). Yes, and then give them training ae 
Judges : would you consider that a better method 
of selection ? —No ; I do not think it would be as 
satisfactory as our present methods. 

366. Under the present system I think—you 
«an correct me if I am wrong—most of the 
District Munsifs are High Court Vakils ?—At 
present about one-half are. 
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367. And they are graduates of the Univer¬ 
sities?—Yes, the great majority of them. 

368. The tendency is to confine the posts 
to graduates as far as possible ?—That is so. 

369. They are graduates in Arts as well as in 
Law ?—Yes. 

370 I believe you have been Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and Member of the Senate for 
a very long time ?—That is so. 

371. In your experience is the standard pretty 
high both in Arts and Law ?—Yes. 

372. I take it that the age at which they pass 
the B.L. Examinations would he about 23 or 22 ? 
—I think the age is rather higher but I know 
that some men do succeed in passing very young. 
They may enter the University at l6. 

373. Will the average age be 23 to 24 for the 
iB.L. ?—They are not allowed to join the Law 
College until they have passed the B.A., I think. 
Then men may not enter for the University until 
they are about 18 or something like that, or 
possibly later, and they take four years to get 
their degree. 

374. Is it three or four years here ?—I think 
it is four years; the F. A. at the end of two 
years and the B. A. at the end of four. 

375 (Mr, tiubrahmanyam Pantulu.) It is the 
same now ?—I think so. 

376. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Then after taking 
their Degree in Arts they have to spend four 
y^ears in passing the examination for B.L. ? — 
For the B. L. I think three years is the ordinary 
■course. 

377. If they are successful in the examination, 
in order to be enrolled as a vakil of the High 
Court, they have to be apprenticed to some senior 
practitioner ?—Yes, I think for a period of a 
year. 

378. During that year they have to take notes 
■of oases ?—Yes. 

379. And report cases ?— Yes. 

380. And do junior’s work ?—That is so. 

381. When they are enrolled as vakils of the 
High Court they have to produce certificates of 
character ?— Yes. 

382. As a rule nowadays, I take it the District 
Munsifs do not get their first acting appointment 
until they are about 35 years old ?—Thirty-five 
is the limit. No one can be appointed after 35, 
but they may get their acting appointments at 
any time I should say they get their first 
acting appointments generally at about 32, but 
possibly 33, 

383. .Between 33 and 35 is the usual age ?—It 
waries a good deal. When we get an exceedingly 
brilliant man we put him in at once. Sometimes 
men are put in as young as 27 or something like 
that. 

384. I am speaking of the general Ipractioe ?— 
It would be after 30 at all events, 

385. Between 30 and 35 ?—Yes. , 

38s. By that time they have had experience of 
the profession for about 8 or 10 years ?—Hardly 
so much according to my calculation, but it 
might be. 

387. Nobody would expect that they would 
have had any large practice ?—Men who see their 
way to a very large practice would probably not 
apply at that time. 


388. The • High Court makes the selection ? 
All the Judges meet together and make a list of 
candidates who in their opinion are fit to be 
appointed ?—Yes. 

389. I suppose some Judge or other knows 
pretty well about the man whom he recommends; 
he has either appeared before him or he knows him 
personally?—Very often the individual Judges 
know the candidates, but we rely very largely 
on the reports of the District Judges, because 
selections are made not only from the High 
Court Bar, but very largely from the District 
Bars, and in regard to those selections we rely 
on the recommendations largely of District 
Judges and i8ub-Judges. Anybody who has 
practised before them can get certificates as to 
how they have done their work and as to 
character. 

390. With regard to those practising in the 
High Court, some of the Judges, or perhaps more 
than one, know the man they are going to recom¬ 
mend ?—It is so sometimes. 

391. They know for instance from the cases 
they have been conducting before them whether 
they have a sound knowledge of law, wliother 
they cau express themselves properly, whether 
they are honourable, frank, and straight forward 
towards their opponerds. All these things are 
taken into consideration by the J udges who take 
the responsibility of recommending them ?— No 
doubt. 

392. And they have means of judging the 
merits of these particular candidates ?—Yes, very 
often. 

393. I think you will recollect cases in which a 
candidate who had a very fair knowledge of 
law, an intelligent man, has not been selected 
because of certain infirmities of temper or some 
such reason ?—That is so. 

394. Persons' so selected first get acting ap¬ 
pointments, the general period of which is about 
one or two years ?—I think the average period 
is between six months and a year; it seldom 
goes beyond a year, and Ido not think it is less 
than six months. 

395. Then they are appointed as probationers ? 
—Probationers for two years unless they have 
been in Government service previously and that in 
case there is no probation. 

396. And oases have occurred in which men 
who have been on probation have been found to 
be unfit ?—That is so. 

397. And they have been rejected ?—Yes. 

398. The District Munsifs are generally ap¬ 
pointed Subordinate Judges ?—The Subordinate 
Judges are selected from the District Munsifs 
almost exclusively. 

399. And the general rule is that the District 
Munsifs are not to expect that they will be 
appointed Subordinate Judges simply by 
seniority?—No, they do not ex;peot it by 
seniority. It is altogether by selection, but 
seniority is given due weight naturally as it 
includes experience. 

400. The High Court in recommending the 
appointment of Munsifs as Subordinate Judges 
have to take into oonsideration not only seniority 
but also their work as District Munsifs. Then 
when Subordinate Judges are appointed District 
or Sessions Judges a further sifting goes on, I 
take it ?—I take it It is so. That is also by 
selection, very careful selection. 
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401. Having regard to the course of training 
and the method of selection, you will agree, I 
think, that it is really a very safe method of 
selection ?—Yes, I think it is. 

402. Compared with this method, would not a 
competitive test be a very defective method for 
selecting Judges ?—It would be a very much less 
satisfactory method, I think. 

403. You said it would be difhoult to get barris¬ 
ters—but I will use the word “ pleaders ” as 
including both barristers and vakils—for the 
higher Judicial appointments from the Bar r you 
would expect higher qualifications than those 
required for District Munsifs ?—What appoint¬ 
ments are you now speaking of ? 

404. District and Sessions Judges ?—Naturally 
I should expect higher qualifications. 

405. Qualifications which make for a good 
Judge ?—Yes. 

406. May I take it that your experience of the 
legal profession in India is not very intimate; it 
is confirmed to what you have observed from the 
Bench ?—Yes, I was never a practising barrister. 

407. I take it you would not be in a position to 
say what class of men would be available sup¬ 
posing there was a proposal to appoint direct 
from the Bar to District Judge ? —You never 
know what a man will take until you offer it to 
him. I have not an inside knowledge. 

408. Take the Madras Bar, do not you think 
there are at least four or fivQ men, Englishmen 
as well as Indians, who have considerable experi¬ 
ence of the profession, who might accept the 
appointment of District Judges P—I think there 
are pleaders at most Bars who would be prepared 
to take a Judgeship on the terms we give. 

409. There are some Barristers who would 
not accept even a High Court Judgeship—not 
perhaps in Madras, but in India generally ?—I 
have heard of oases of men who were unwilling 
to accept a High Court Judgeship. 

410. There would be at least four or five very 
good men, men who have qualified in the profes¬ 
sion, who would accept a Judgeship ?—They 
would be qualified as Barristers, but whether they 
would be the men best qualified for the appoint¬ 
ments I cannot say. 

411. Let me tell you from ray own experience 
what the training of a Barrister ordinarily is. 
We have already seen whit is the training a 
Munsif undergoes, a man who is willing to accept 
200 rupees a month and forego all prospects. 
Now take the qualifications of an English 
Barrister. A great many of them are University 
men, some of whom have taken very good 
degrees. They have passed an examination for 
the Bar, which is now more difficult than it 
used to he, then they read in the Chambers of 
practising Barristers for perhaps two or three 
years, and then act as “devils” to men in 
practice. They attend Courts and go on circuit 
and for a long time they are not entrusted with 
any responsible briefs. They generally work 
yvith their seniors and watch how oases are 
conducted. After some time they begin to 
briefs. During all this period the men with 
whom they have been working would know all 
about them, and the Judges before whom they 
had to conduct cases would know, Just as the 
Judges of the High Court here know about the 
men who are appointed Munsifs. Would you 


not say that this is a very good training for a 
Judge ?—Yes, I think it is a very good training. 

4-12. Even for a District Judge in India P—You 
were referring to the training a Barrister gets at 
home and if that were supplemented by some 
Indian experience it would be a very good 
training. 

413. I put it to you that a Barrister here also 
goes through pretty nearly the same experience, 
at any rate in large centres ?—Yes. 

414. Your difificulty in appointing English Bar¬ 
risters would be ihe want of Indian experience, but 
supposing he is willing to come out as an Assist¬ 
ant Judge, would you have any objection to 
that?—He would take up his duties as an 
Assistant Sessions Judge without any previous 
knowledge of either the language of the country, 
o^the customs of the people or their institutions. 
Unless he made a special study he could not 
have that knowledge of their ways of thought 
and ways of life which a man acquires by resi¬ 
dence amongst them here. 

415. I admit there would be a certain value 
in local experience, but Judicial work consists 
in deciding upon the evidence ? —Yes, as regards 
the purely Judicial work, but to appreciate the 
evidence you want a good deal of experience. 

416. You want a great deal of knowledge of 
human nature to be a good Judge, but that I 
take it can be acquired in England as well as in 
India ?—No doubt the motives that actuate men 
throughout the world are very similar. 

417 You will also concede that a man doing 
Judicial work, either criminal or civil, examin¬ 
ing witnesses or seeing witnesses examined, gets 
a considerable inside knowledge of human 
nature ?—I think they do. 

418. Do you agree with me that that is a better 
method of getting inside knowledge of human 
nature ?—I am not so sure. The ways of wit¬ 
nesses, as you know, are not always the ways of 
men outside the Court. 

419. May I put it to you like this. In cross- 
examining a witness the most successful 
cross-examiner is the man who knows human 
nature best?—Provided he has a good deal of 
intelligence it is a very high qualification. 

420. Taking a Barrister with the training I 
have mentioned, do not you think he ought to 
be, generally speaking, quite competent to 
appreciate evidence ?—I think it would depend 
very much on the kind of man he was examin¬ 
ing. If he were examining one of his own race, 
with whose ways of thought and method of life 
and habits he was familiar, he would gain a 
great deal, but when he comes to examine men 
whose habits and ways of thought, social rela¬ 
tions, customs and religion, and everything, are 
different from his own, I think he might often 
find himself in dififioulties. 

421. In testing the truthfulness of a witness 
would you suggest that your knowledge of the 
customs of the country would help you in 
deciding a case ? You cannot go outside the 
evidence before you; you cannot act upon the 
general notions of the truthfulness or otherwise 
of any class of witnesses. My suggestion is 
that it is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the knowledge of a particular class of people 
because the Judges by Law are confined to the 
records of evidence as given?—They are not 
obliged to believe what the witness states; they 
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musl decide whether they think ho is speaking 
the troth. 

422. But you have to judge from the answers 
he has given. With regard to the sohemo for 
training, you would begin training after a Civil 
Service man has been here for eight years? 
During those eight years what sort of work would 
he be doing P—Eargely magisterial work, trying 
oriminal cases. JJe would be also doing Rev¬ 
enue work, supervising Revenue establishments. 
He would have connection with the Local Fund 
Boards and Municipalities; ho would have been 
sitting on both those boards, and he would have 
a considerable mass of miscellaneous work. 

423. Have duties in connection with Munici¬ 
palities, Local Boards, etc., anything to do with 
Judicial work ?—No; it gives one a knowl¬ 
edge of affairs and people. 

424. By revenue work do you mean trying 
revenue cases ?—He would have most of the 
trial of revenue cases and also have functions 
connected with the cheeking of the collection 
of the revenue. In some districts they have 
a great many revenue cases to trj’ ; it 
depends on the nature of the district, whether 
it has zamindaris or landed estates, and so on. 

4'^5. By criminal work I suppose you mean 
the trying of criminal cases ?—The trial of 
criminal cases; and when he becomes a 
Divisional Magistrate there would be the 
trial of appeals and the supervision of 
Subordinate Magistrates. 

426. Administrative supervision P—Both Ad¬ 
ministrative and Appellate; they very often 
write to the Divisional Magistrate for instruc¬ 
tions as to what they ought to do in a case. 

AU7. You lay great importance on criminal 
work as part of the functions of a District and 
Sessions Judge ?—Y’es. 

428. During the eight years the civilian’s 
experience would be conflned to trying criminal 
oases and some revenue cases P—Yes; there may 
be some small branches of judicial work, but 
that is practically what his experience would be. 

429. I suppose you will admit that so far as 
the knowledge of law is concerned criminal work 
does not go very far to secure it?—I think a 
knowledge of criminal law is a considerable 
branch of law. 

430. In the profession a man would not be 
considered a good lawyer unless he was really a 
good man in what is called civil work, which is 
the bulk of the work ?—It depends on what kind 
of man you are thinking of. If you want a good 
oriminal lawyer it is not necessary for him to know 
much of Civil law. If you wabt a good general 
lawyer he must include a knowledge of civil law. 

431. May I take it that for the equipment of a 
High Court Judge what you require is a knowl¬ 
edge and familiarity with civil law mostly, in that 
most of his duties consist in administering civil 
law ?—Probably two-thirds or possibly three- 
fourths of the work in the High Court is civil and 
the remainder criminal, but the functions con¬ 
nected with the oriminal law are very important. 

432. If a man is fairly well versed in the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Penal Code 
would he be able to discharge his duties properly? 
—If he had absorbed the principles of both. 
They are the fundamental basis of criminal law, 
but there is a great deal of other criminal law— 
special Acts. 


433. Magistrates, generally speaking, study 
the Criminal Procedure Code, the PenM Code, 
and the Evidence Act ?—Yes. 

434. And that is found to suffice for Criminal 
work in the ease of Magistrates ?—Those are the 
chief things that have to be studied in connection 
with criminal law. 

435. Civil Law has a much wider range P—No 
doubt. 

436. I take it under your scheme early training 
begins, so for as civil work is concerned, after 
ten or eleven years?—About the tenth year or 
so. 

437. And that training is by trying cases ?— 
■ That is as regards civil work. 

438. Do not you think it is rather wrong in 
principle that a Judge should acquire his ex¬ 
perience of civil work by trying cases p - I suppose 
it is ihe way everyone has to begin experience 
of Judicial work. 

439. But a man at the Bar has considerable 
experience before he is a Judge ?—Not of trying 
cases. 

440. Of conducting cases ?—Yes. 

441. Do you think that does not give a man 
experience ?—I do not deny that it does. 

442. I take it your system does not compare 
with the system that prevails in England and 
might prevail in India were it not for some other 
considerations you mention—1 mean of making 
direct appointments from the Bar?—1 believe 
the practice in England is to make appointments 
direct from the Bar. 

443. Even those of stipendiary Magistrates P— 
I do not know what the practice is as regards 
stipendiary Magistrates. 

444. Are not Metropolitan Magistrates 
appointed from the Bar P—And the Judges do 
the criminal work there also, both oriminal as 
well as civil work. 

445. With your experience of the state of 
things here do you say the Indian District Judges- 
or Magistrates do not do their work satisfac¬ 
torily ?—Speaking very broadly I do not say 
they do not do their work fairly well. Some do 
it excellently and others do it very indifferently. 

446. There is nothing iu the fact of his being 
an Indian that would stand in his way of doing 
criminal work properly ?—I do not think so. 

447. You -say it is a question of training P— 
Yes. 

448. I agree with you that a man who has no 
experience of criminal work will not do it so 
well as a man with better qualifications and more 
experience ? —I think that is elementary. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

449. [Mr. Abdur Rahim.) As regards separa¬ 
tion of the two functions, Judicial and Executive, 
do you not think it an objection that the District 
Magistrate, who is the head of the Police, and 
responsible for the peace of his district, should 
supervise the work oi the Magistrates under him,, 
that is, the Subordinate Magistrates. In trying 
police cases, the Subordinate Magistrate might be 
under the fear that the result might or might not, 
in certain cases, suit the ideas of the District 
Magistrate ?—I do not see why their interest 
in the peace of the district could not be as great 
as that of the District Magistrate. They are all 
responsible for the peace of the district within, 
the limits of their own jurisdictions. 
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450. But the Magistrate trpug a orimiaal ease 
is not responsible for the result, while the Police 
officer investigating the case is anxious to secure 
the conviction of the accused he has sent up — 
Yes ; but it is the Magistrate who is responsible. 

I do not think that the District Magistrate has 
any interest apart from that of obtaining justice 
in the case. If the man is gaUty, get him 
convicted, and if he is not, not. But, as a matter 
of fact, the District Magistrate has practically 
nothing to do with the trial of cases by second 
or third class Magistrates. There may be an 
appeal to him if it is a second or third class 
Magistrate, but if it is a first-class Magistrate 
the appeal goes to the Sessions Judge. 

451. Apart from any question of interfering 
with the actual trial of cases, or influencing them, 
is not the Subordinate Magistrate likely to think 
that, if there were a large number of acquittals 
in a certain class of oases, he would incur the 
displeasure of the District Magistrate ?—I do 
not think so. I think that any Magistrate who 
held that opinion is hardly fit for his position. 

452. But supposing that is so, that would be a 
good argument for separating the two functions P 
—If there was any considerable fear, that might 
possibly be so ; but I do not think that there is, 
and 1 do not think that there ought to be. 

453. As regards the cost, I do not know that you 
have thought over any scheme for separation, or 
whether you are altogether opposed to separa¬ 
tion ?—I have tried to think out what schemes 
might be adopted, but I have not been able to 
develop any satisfactory scheme, and that is why 
I am against it. 

464. Have you read Sir Harvey Adamson’s 
scheme, proposed by him three or four years 
ago ?—No; I cannot say that I know the scheme 
yon refer to. 

455. Do you agree that for testing a man’s 
capacity for administrative work, the competitive 
examination is a more uncertain test than testing 
his capacity for J ndicial work, or at least it is 
quite as uncertain in one case as the other ?— 
am of opinion that for administrative work ex¬ 
perience is even more important; but it is difficult 
to compare the two. I should find it rather 
difficult to give an answer to that. It is a subject 
upon which one might perhaps write an essay, 
but it is difficult to say “ Yes ” or “ No ” to a 
point of that kind. 

456. What I mean is this, that the qualities re¬ 
quired for a good administrator are, if anything, 
more varied and more indefinable than the Quali¬ 
ties required for a good Judicial officer P—Well, 
perhaps they are. 

457. As regards the Provincial Judicial Civil 
Service, do yon not think that the age at which 
Mnnsifs are appointed might be somewhat use¬ 
fully reduced in practice, say, to about 28 or 30 P 
—Yes, as a matter of administration. I have 
lately come to the conclusion that perhaps ap¬ 
proaching 35 is rather late, considering all things, 
and that probably it would be better to catch our 
men about 30, or a very little over 30. 

468. There are some listed offices open to 
them: four or five. Suppose yon got younger 
men than are appointed now-a-days : those who 
are now appointed District and Sessions Judges 
are appointed very late in life P—It depends 
upon what you oidl “ late.” They are mature 
men. 


459. After 50 P—I do not think that the age is 
as high as that usually. There may be some oases; 
it is approaching 50 in some oases, but it may 
be much younger. There is nothing to prevent 
them from being appointed earlier if they are 
considered the most suitable men at the time. 

460. That, as a matter of fact, is the practice, 
and this, I believe, is owing to the lateness of 
the age at which they are appointed Munsifs P— 
They are selected from the best men among 
the Munsifs. In using the word “ best, ” I mean 
good men who are experienced. That becomes 
a valuable part of their goodness and no doubt 
it is practically always that they are selected 
from among the senior Mnnsifs. 

461. For listed appointments,—the appoint¬ 
ments of District and Sessions Judges,—it 
is necessary that those who are selected should 
have experience of criminal work P—Certainly ; 
it. would be an advantage to have such an experi¬ 
ence. To some extent it is provided for in the 
two Snb-Judges who are Assistant Sessions 
Judges. 

462. If yon had somewhat younger men, then 
perhaps they would be more up to the adminis¬ 
trative work P—Perhaps so—they might be. 

463. Have yon, in your experienoe,noticed any 
want of experience with regard to administrative 
work so far as Indian members of the Civil 
Service in the Judicial Branch are concerned P 
—I think that we do notice it in the corre¬ 
spondence ; we have correspondence with regard 
to a great number of subjects, as I dare say you 
know. 

464. Have you any serious objection to training 
members of the Civil Service from the very 
beginning, that is, those who are intended for 
Judicial work, as soon as they have completed 
their studies, during the period of probation in 
England, and from the time they arrive in India P 
Do you not think that their training should be 
quite different from the training of those who 
are intended for the executive line; that is to 
say, the bifurcation should be at the very begin¬ 
ning P—I think I pointed out that in o^er 
to place a man at the head of the Judicial 
administration of a district with a population of 
two or three millions with appellate powers over 
Magistrates with 10, 15, or perhaps 25 years’ 
service, you want a man of some age. I do not 
think you can take a young man just because he 
has passed an examination or because he has had 
some training in Judicial work. The question 
of age and experienoe is very important when 
you come to that. 

465. 1 suggest that the training of Judicial 
officers should be separate from that of the Eev- 
enue officer from the very beginning?—If it was 
purely and simply Judioial work, I think he would 
lose a part of the general, wide experienoe, which 
he gains from his misoeUaneous and magisterial 
duties now. 

466. Supposing it was necessary to choose 
between two alternatives—higher Judicial effici¬ 
ency, lower Judicial efficiency and more efficient 
administrative ability in District Judges P—t 
think that if you place them all in compartments 
like that. Judicial ability and success is more 
important than administrative; but I reg;ard 
administrative work as distinctly important. It 
is sometimes lost sight of, and that is why I 
mentioned it. 
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467. As a vernacular test for the Provincial 
Civil Service, Urdu is not one of the langua¬ 
ges ?—Not in this Presidency. 

468. Bat is not there a very large section 
of Muhammadans who speak or understand 
Urdu ?—I am told that if one spoke pure 
Urdu a great many Muhammadans would not 
understand it. They would understand Tamil 
and Malayalam. The Moplahs of Malabar, I do 
not suppose, could speak Urdu at all. They are 
a section of Muhammadans. I doubt if the 
Marakayars in the South would know very 
much about what you and educated men would 
call Urdu. Of course they use a certain number 
of Hindustani words, but their ordinary language 
is Tamil. 

469. The Muhammadans have to know Urdu 
for religious purposes and also Arabic. If in 
addition to that they are required to study two 
vernacular languages, do not you think it rather 
hampers them f—No doubt it is an additional 
burden upon them. 

470. For Europeans and Eurasians I think only 
one vernacular is required?—If you are now 
speaking of tests for the Provincial Civil Service, 
I believe that is so. 

471. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) There is one 
point I should like to clear' up, as some mis¬ 
understanding might arise out of the answers to 
questions put by Mr. Gokhale with regard to 
tbe amenities of life for European members of 
the Civil Service. You stated that it is within 
your experience that in a certain number of 
stations in this Province the number of 
Europeans has diminished, and Mr. Gokhale 
quoted against you statistics referring to the 
increase of Europeans employed in the whole 
Province ? —That is so. 

472. I take it that you are referring to 
individual stations ?—Yes. 

. 473. And that therefore the increase in the 
whole number of Europeans employed which has 
chiefly arisen, I understand, from the creation 
of separate departments mostly posted to two or 
three different centres in this Province, chiefly 
to Madras, does not in the least affect your 
statement with regard to the decrease of Euro¬ 
peans in individual stations ?—Yes, that is the 
point 1 tried to explain to Mr. Gokhale. 

474. I only wanted to get that point out further. 
With regard to the diminution of the popularity 
of the Indian Civil Service amongst Europeans, 
the rates of the salaries of the Civil Servants 
have not been raised for many years past, have 
they ? And the conditions of service from that 
point of view remain very much what they were 
in past years ?—That is so, but about two years 
ago there was an improvement in the grading 
of the Judicial Department, and a slight in¬ 
crease was made in their pecuniary prospects 
with a view to placing that branch of the service 
on a par with the general pecuniary attractive¬ 
ness of the Revenue line. 

475. That was rather to balance the advantages 
of the Judicial and Executive branches of the 
service ?—That is so. 

476. Is it a fact that within your experience 
the cost of living has increased very consider¬ 
ably daring your period of service, or, say, during 
the last ten years of your service ?—I think it is 
notorious that it has. 


477. I do not want to go into that question, as 
we shall take the information which will be given 
to us as the result of an enquiry into the general 
rise in prices, I only wanted to ask you whether 
it was within your experience that the coSt of 
living has increased very considerably whereas 
the salaries of the Civil Service have dropped ?— 
The cost of living has largely increased. 

478. You have given us a statement showing 
the number of Europsan and Indian Judges in 
the Province; can you give us any statement as to 
the respective castes and communities from which 
the Indian officers of the Judicial service are 
drawn ? —I could by taking the list and going 
through it. As far as I understand, your ques¬ 
tion refers to those who are numbered in my 
statement (question 25, p. 5). I could not give 
you any figures without making calculations, 

479. I suppose the High Court or some 
authority here could give us a statement of the 
castes and communities ?—There would be no 
difficulty at all. I could do it myself but it 
would mean going through the names. 

480. I desire to ask for a return in that con¬ 
nection ?—I have information with regard to the 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges, but I do not think it 
includes the District Judges. I could get you 
information upon that point. I obtained it from 
the High Court office in connection with one of 
the later questions. I find that there are 18 
Sub-Judges, permanent. Fifteen of them are 
Brahmans. There are no Muhammadans, and no 
Europeans, but there are three non-Brahman 
Hindus. Among the temporary Sub-Judges 
seven are Brahmans and six are non-Brabmans, 
I need not take into account a couple of men who 
are acting. Among the District Munsifs 91 of 
the permanent ones are Brahmans; two are 
Muhammadans ; one is a European, or, at least, 
I believe him to be a European, but it is not 
quite certain whether he is a European' or a 
native, that is to say, bom and domiciled in India, 
but he is down in the list as a European ; and 
there are 34 non-Brahmans. Among the acting 
District Munsifs, there are 17 Brahmans and 10 
non-Brahmans. That is how they stand at present. 

481. To your knowledge is there any marked 
difference in the general intellectual attainments 
of Indians who go into the Provincial Judicial 
Service, and Indians who get into the Civil 
Service by going to England and passing the 
competitive examination there: though they 
may not belong to different classes of the com¬ 
munity, is there any marked difference in their 
intellectual equipment ?—The numbers are very 
small to draw an^hing like a generalisation from. 
The number of Indian Civil Service men in the 
Judicial service is only four or five, and of the 
Provincial Civil Service there are only four at 
present. It is a very small number to draw a 
generalisation from. I do not think it would be 
safe for me to do so on such a small number. 

482. {Sir Murray Hammick.) With reference 
to what Mr. Ramsay Macdonald asked you about 
Universities when you spoke of a residential 
University, I suppose you meant a University at 
which the undergraduates are under some kind 
of discipline ?—Yes, 

483. In objecting to Universities which do not 
provide for fhe residence of their undergraduates, 
you mean that the undergraduates at such 
Universities are liable to the temptations which 
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are always to be found in town life in England, 
and without the discipline they would have at 
such Universities as Oxford, Cambridge and 
Dublin ?—Yes, that is one of the points. 

484. Mr. Macdonald appeared to come to the 
conclusion, or at any rate inferred, that five 

J ears, I think it was, out of 13 years of an 
ndian Civil Serviceman’s service who was being 
trained for the Judicial, would be spent practi¬ 
cally under Government salary without doing 
any work for Government; but I understand 
under your recommendation there are two years’ 
training in England,—one year would be spent in 
study leave, and two years afterwards would be 
spent in India in doing the work of an addi¬ 
tional Assistant District Judge or Sub-Judge ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

485. Therefore during those two years out of 
that five years the officer would be giving Govern¬ 
ment a considerable amount of service for the 
money he received ?—I expressly stated in my 
memorandum that during the first year he is not 
to be expected to turn out a full tale of work as he 
would be largely engaged in study. In the 
second year of course he might very well turn 
out a full tale of work. 

486. (Mr. Old^ld.) You told us that it Was 
not always possible to post men in accordance 
with their knowledge of a language on adminis¬ 
trative grounds, and that it would not always 
be possible to post them in the country in which 
the one language they had learnt is spoken. 
The two chief languages are Tamil and Telugu. 
There is also Uriya and Malayalam and Canarese 
in South Canara ?—Yes. 

487. In the Telugu country there is a consi¬ 
derable extent of feverish tracts—in the Agency 
tracts ?—Yes. 

488. The climate of Malabar often does not 
suit the officers P—^That is so. 

489. It would therefore be that from admin¬ 
istrative reasons the officers who learn the 
languages of some of those tracts cannot continue 
working in them P—Quite so. 

490. With reference to the confusion with re¬ 
gard to the executive functions as separate from 
the executive and judicial functions, I think there 
is a certain amount of confusion, and that some 
of the members of the Commission are not aware 
of our system here. Firstly, does the District 
Magistrate in Madras frequently try cases him¬ 
self p—Very rarely does he try cases himself. 
It is only when there are special circumstances 
which render it desirable that he should do so. 
His work is almost entirely administrative and 
appellate, and supervising. 

491. He has been referred to as the head of the 
police in a sense. Is the District Magistrate 
the head of the police in Madras P—In each 
district there is a Superintendent and other 
superior officers of the police who do practically 
all the police work. They consult the District 
Magistrate on important questions connected 
with cases, but he has very little direct control 
over the actions of the police. In special cases 
he may be asked to advise about oases that are 
difficult. The police report their proceedings to 
the Divisional Magistrate, if they are of any 
importance, and he keeps an eye upon all that 
they are doing. 

492. Is it a fact that the police officers’ and 
superintendents’ diaries go to the Inspector- 


General through the District Magistrates P—I am 
not quite sure what the procedure is, but it may 
be so. 

493. A question was put to you regarding the 
position of the Magistrate who tries forest 
offences and charges under special laws, revenue 
and excise; it was suggested to you that the 
subordinate Magistrates are in an uncomfortable 
position because these prosecutions are instituted 
under the supervision of the District Magistrate 
who is also the head of the revenue district. 
Forest offences, and offences under special laws, 
are, I think, almost entirely dealt with by second 
and third class Magistrates P—I think so, unless 
for some reason they are of unusual importance. 

494. To whom do the appeals from the second 
and third class Magistrates lie p—According to 
the Code they lie to the District Magistrate. In 
practice they are all tried by the Sub-divisional 

‘ Magistrate. The District Magistrate hardly ever 
hears an appeal himself. He has power to 
transfer them either individually or by classes. 

495. Except in special cases a District 
Magistrate never hears an appeal other than 
from a European second or third class Magis¬ 
trate. He takes their appeal?—I cannot say 
that I know that: I can only speak broadly. 
He tries hardly any cases of appeals from 
second and third class Magistrates. 

496. Has the Divisional Magistrate in hie 
revenue capacity any concern with forest admin¬ 
istration?—No, I believe not. The Forest 
officer perhaps is regarded as an Assistant of the 
Collector, who is the District -Magistrate, not 
the Divisional Magistrate. I doubt whether 
the Divisional Officer has anything to do with it 
unless matters are referred to him specially. 
He may have in that case. 

497. The remainder of the class of cases we 
are dealing with are the cases under the Excise 
law—cases of Salt and Abkhri. Has the Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate anything to do with their 
institiition ?—I do not think so. There is a 
special department that deals with them. If 
the Divisional Magistrate got an information 
he would be bound to make enquiries. If 
information was given to him he would have to 
do so; but in the ordinary case there is a special 
department charged with dealing with these 
matters, and they would be the ordinary persons 
to institute complaints. 

498. Then except in very special cases the 
persons who appeal have nothing to do with 
the institution of the cases ?—I should say 
little or nothing: in most cases nothing. 

499. I think yon told us that these Divisional 
Magistrates had no civil judicial work to do, but 
you corrected that statement afterwards. I want 
to make it quite plain. He disposes of a great 
deal of rent litigation where there is rent litiga¬ 
tion to be disposed of ?—Yes. 

500. And he disposes of a great deal of the 
litigation with regard to hereditary offices in 
some districts ?—Yes, among the village servants 
and others. 

501. With regard to the directly judicial part 
of this enquiry and with regard to administrative 
work, you have laid stress upon it: I want to 
add this, the administrative work includes, I 
think, supervision of all the appointments in 
the district. Every appointment in the district, 
that is, every appointment to every court in the 
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district, Las to Le approved bj the District 
Judge?—Yes. It is all subject to his approval 
or to his veto, as the case may be. 

502. In this country the courts execute their 
own decrees; there is nothing corresponding with 
a sheriff ?—Not up-country. There is in Madras 
of course. 

503. That is in the town of Madras ; I am 
speaking of the mufassalP—Yes. 

504. There is a large establishment, I believe, 
for that purpose P—Yes, a very large establish¬ 
ment under the Nasir and Deputy Nasir. 

505. Low-paid persons ?—Yes, amins and 
process-servers. 

506. In the ordinary District Court it runs to 
about 100, I have taken these figures from the 
High Court P—Yes, I dare say that may be so, 
if it is one of the large District Courts with other 
Courts attached. 

507. And in the ordinary Munsif Courts it ' 
runs to over 40 ?—That would be about it. 

508. All these persons are under the supervi¬ 
sion of the District Judges P—Yes. 

509. And it is necessary that their work should 
be supervised carefully ?—Yes. 

510. It is a fact, is it not, that they have 
great opportunities for malpractice ?—That is so. 
It is necessary that a very tight hand should be 
kept over them. 

511. The District Judge is also responsible, is 
he not, for advising the High Court on- a number 
of administrative questions ?—Yes. 

512. Then as regards criminal work—I shall 
put only two points to you. The young oiviliau, 
as you have told us, does work of a great many 
descriptions: the Government of this country 
covers a good deal of distance, and he is in 
control of the land: he is the revenue ofllcer, 
and he has the disposal of the land of the 
country ?—Yes. 

513. And water ?—There are irrigation engi¬ 
neers, but he .has a good deal to say with regard 
to the arrangement for distribution. ' 

514. And arrangements for local self-govern¬ 
ment ?—There are the Local and Municipal 
Councils. He has something to say with regard 
to their work. 

515. Education P—There is a special depart¬ 
ment for that. As a matter of fact he is 
generally consulted on all important matters. 

516. Medical relief ?—He has more to do with 
sanitation. 

517. He has also, as you told us, to do with 
rent litigation ?—Yes. 

518. His outlook in life is very wide?—No 
doubt. 

519. He gets a considerable acquaintance with 
public law; the law relating to all these State 
services P—Yes, considerable acquaintance. 

520. As regards the other point, the necessity 
for police experience in dealing with Sessions 
work; as the Divisional Magistrate tours the 
country, is it one of his duties to inspect the 

olice stations ?—It used to be in my time, but 

do not know that it is now. 

521. It is necessary that the Divisional 
Magistrate should k:eep in touch with the police 
of his division P—Tes. 

522. Do yon find it difficult in the trial of Ses¬ 
sions oases to understand the working of the police 
in their investigations P—Speaking for myself, I 


do not; but I can quite understand that men 
who are unfamiliar with the system might do so. 

523. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. 
Do yon think that a knowledge of the system is 
necessary?—Tes; it is a distinct assistance to 
anyone dealing with Sessions cases. 

524. You think it is desirable that the Judge 
should have a knowledge of the system and of the 
way the police deviate from it in the interests both 
of the prosecution and of the accused ?—Yes. 

525. The alternative to the European Judge 
which has been suggested is the promotion of 
the subordinate Judge. The subordinate Jndge 
becomes a Mnnsif at abont the age of 30 to 36. 
Has he usually had much criminal practice 
before that date ?—I should say not, usually. 
Their practice is considerably more on the civil 
than on the criminal side ; at least I should think 
so, but individuals may have some criminal 
practice. 

526. I do not know that there are not some 
exceptions, but the vast majority?—The ma¬ 
jority, I should say, practise almost entirely on 
the civil side. 

527. His practice also keeps him in the town ? 
—I suppose so, unless he gets attractive fees to 
go ont. 

528. With regard to the Indian Bar, do you 
consider that the relations between the Indian Bar 
and the Indian Judge are more harmonious than 
between the Indian Bar and the European Judge 
as a rule ?—I should not think so. I think, as a 
rule, European Judges are on excellent terms 
with the Bar. That is my experience of it. 

I myself was a District Judge for eight years, 
and I always received the greatest possible 
assistance from the Bar. I was on most friendly 
terms with them. 

529. Can you say that the Indian Bar is 
characterised as possessing any particular quali¬ 
ties which differ from those of the European P— 

I think it may be generally stated that the 
Oriental mind, inolnding the Indian, is more 
subtle than the European mind. That I think is 
a general statement which may be made. 

530. A great proportion of the litigation now 
relates to statutory law P—Yes. 

531. Does that affect the tendency you have 
mentioned P—Do you mean in the construction of 
the exact words of a Statute ? 

532. I will take, as an instance the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code ?—Yes, it may do so to some extent. 

533. Do yon consider such a tendency a good 
tendency in the legal profession of the coun¬ 
try ?—I think it can be carried too far. It is 
good up to a certain point, but it is liable to be 
carried too far, I think. 

534. With reference to one question that was 
pnt to you ais to the recruitment of the Benoh 
from the Bar, can you tell me whether that system 
is followed outside the United Kingdom in 
Europe?—I believe that in the chief Conti¬ 
nental nations appointments to Judicial office 
direct from the Bar are not the practice. I 
find that in Germany they have a system which 
is not very nnlike that which we have suggested 
for adoption in connection with the training of 
junior civilians. I believe the practice in 
Germany is to enter the service by competitive 
examination after about three years at a Uni¬ 
versity. Roughly, that would more or less 
ooirespond with the period of probation which 
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•we Lave Here, or rather which we propose to 
have, of two jears, and allowing something for 
the preliminary study of law for the open com¬ 
petition, aftdr they are selected at the competitive 
examination. I should say that they are 
studying law at the time they are at the Uni¬ 
versity. Then they are appointed to various 
other offices—not Judicial offices:—for a period 
of four years. That I take it, corresponds some¬ 
what with our period of employment in the 
ordinary revenue line as Magistrates, Assistant 
Collectors and Head Assistants. At the end of 
that time there is another examination. They 
are then made Judges. That is the system in 
Germany. I believe the system in France is 
similar. To put it shortly the system in Germany 
is somewhat similar to our system. 

536. In several of the questions about the 
unoovenanted service there is a good deal of 
reference to the appointment of District Munsifs 
at the age of 35. I think that began in 1904 ? 
—I think that is the correct date. It is men¬ 
tioned in one of my answers. It was raised from 
30 to 35. 

536. That was by the High Court after due 
consideration P —Yes, it was; but we are now 
doubtful whether it is very satisfactory. We 
are inclined to think that the age of 35 in 
practice is too old. 

537. You do not desire to make any particular 
statement as to the reasons in connection with 
the matter?—No, Ido not think so. It is a 
matter to be judged very largely by experience. 

538. You have given us, I see an opinion as 
to the work of the Indian officers recruited in 
Europe ; was that an opinion as to their Judical 
work which, had oomo before you alone, or was it 
as to their character as officers. Did your opinion 
deal with them in their strictly J udical work, or 
did it deal with them as oEBcers generally P— 
Their Ju'dical work. I had no opportunities of 
judging otherwise. 

539. {Mr. Ramaehandra Rao,) In reply to ques¬ 
tion (25) you enumerate the responsible duties of 
a Collector, and then you say that under the 
present conditions such appointments should be 
limited in number. If the local Government 
considers that some persons may be appointed 
from the Provincial Service, you have no objec¬ 
tion ?—If they are prepared to list a larger 
number of posts. 

540. 1 presume the local Government is the 
beat judge?—Yes, I have said so in my answer. 
They are the only authority that can judge with 
a full knowledge of all the circumstances both 
for an d against. 

541. You became a District Judge in 1888 and 
have not worked in the executive line since P— 
That is so. 

542. So that you have had no opportunity 
of judging the competency of Collectors for the 
last 25 years P—I cannot say that I have as 
regards their general work. Ibeir criminal work 
occasionally comes before me. 

543. And so far as their executive work is 
concerned P—I have had no opportunities of 
judging as to that, except general notions on 
the subject. 

544. (Mr. . Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) In 
answer to question (6) you state that work has 
greatly increased, and the amenities of life in 
many of the smaller stations have been greatly 
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reduced by the diminution of the European 
element and notably by the withdrawal of 
European medical aid. Do you think that 
amenities have increased by improved facilities 
of travel so as to enable officers to go to stations 
where there are Europeans P—There has been 
some extension of the railway communication. 

545. Therefore the'amenities have increased a 
little ?—As far as that goes. 

546. Are yon aware that in many stations now 
there is a European element which is different 
from the official element in some stations, such as 
missionaries ?—In some stations no doubt. 

547. So that in that way the amenities have in¬ 
creased P—Yes, that may be in some stations, 
but not in others. 

648. As regards the withdrawal of European 
medical aid, although you may not have European 
medical aid from English officers, I suppose in 
every station where a European is employed you 
would have English medical treatment, though it 
may be administered by an Indian P—I think in 
most stations there would be some inferior 
officers—I do not mean in the headquarters station, 
where he would be a duly qualified man. In the 
smaller stations there would be what we call a 
hospital assistant. I believe lately their name has 
been changed to “ Sub^-Assisfant Surgeon.” In 
most stations where there is a European there 
would be an officer who has undergone European 
training. 

549. There are hardly any stations in the Presi¬ 
dency where Europeans are employed where 
there is only a hospital assistant; either there must 
be an assistant surgeon, or what we call an 
apothecary—an officer higher than a mere hospital 
assistant; it must be so, must it not P—I am not 
prepared to say that, but there are some, very 
out-of-the-way places where Europeans are 
employed. As yon mieht gather from my 
answer to Mr. Chaubal, I was not referring to 
very small stations. 

550. The stations where Civil Servants are 
employed are stations where they are employed 
either as Assistant Collectors or Sub-Collectors P 
—They generally are. 

551. The stations w-here an Assistant Collector 
or a Sub-Collector is employed are generally 
supplied with a high officer P—That I do not say. 

552. In answer to question (9) you say “ I do 
not see on what principle any proportion could be 
fixed, nor do I think that admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by examination in India would be 
at all a satisfactory method of recruitment.” 
May I call your attention to the fact that when 
the resolution of Parliament to hold simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India was 
referred to the local Governments for their 
OTinion, the Madras Government said that the 
European element might be restricted to two* 
thirds of the appointments P—They may have 
done so —I believe they ^id. 

553. Do you now say that yon are satisfied with 
the present state of things ?—I ought to say that 
according to my recollection there was dissent 
upon that subject. 

554. As regards the subjects in which the com¬ 
petitive examination is held in England would yon 
like any of the Indian vernaculars or Indian 
law to be prescribed, so as to give an option 
to candidates to take up. t^ose subjects P We 
have got English law and classical languages and 
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the English language. If so disposed would you 
allow Indian students to take up any vernacular 
of India or Indian law as one of the subjects for 
competitive examination in order that they may 
make use of that language, if they fail, accord¬ 
ing to the principle laid down hy Lord 
'Macaulay ?—I think I would prefer to leave that 
matter to the Civil Service Commissioners, who 
have more information upon the subjects of 
examination than I have. I think it would he 
well to give more weight to Law generally. 

555. .In answer to question (25) you say that 
the administrative duties of a District Judge are 
less than those of a District Magistrate ?—Tes. 

556. The Civil Courts Act lays down that the 
appointments in the Munsif’s Court and Suh- 
Court should he made hy the officer who presides 
over the Court and the District Judge is not 
able to make such appointments ?—No, he has 
power of veto. 

557. The appointments are made hy each officer 
who presides over the particular Court ?—Tes. 

568. The only high appointments in the Dis¬ 
trict Courts are three—the translator, the 
head-writer and the Sheristadar whose pay is 
Rs. 75, Es. 100, and Rs. 160 respectively P—I 
am not quite sure what the scale of payments 
at present is. It may he correct hut I cannot say. 
I am not quite sure what the range of the 
salaries is. 

669. In the case of a man who has risen to the 
position of District Judge from the position of a 
District Munsif, the officer would have a better 
knowledge of the working of the District Munsif 
Courts and Sub-Courts than the Sub-Collector 
who is at once made a District Judge direct ?— 
Yes, he probably would. 

560. And so an Indian Judge will be able to do 
inspection as efficiently as an English Judge ?— 
He would start with more knowledge of the 
details. 

561. Mr. Oldfield has referred to the work the 
District Judge does in controlling the process 
establishment. There is also the same process 
establishment in the Munsif Courts and the 
Sub-Courts more or less, though not so much as 
that entertained by the District Court ?—In some 
cases, but not in all. 

562. So that a man who has risen from the 
position of Munsif would be able to control the 
establishment much better than a man who has 
gone to the post of District Judge at once? 
—That would largely depend upon his personal 
equation. 

563. That is a different matter. An Indian 
might be as capable as an Englishman. The same 
applies to the Copyists’ Department, The 
Munsif has a Copyist Department of the same 
nature that the District Court has got ?—Tes. 

564. You have said in reply to Mr. Gokhale 
that you cannot now state that an Indian Judge 
who has been appointed to these appointments 
after this system has come into force has failed 
in his duties. You cannot quote an instance from 
your memory now ?—No. 

565. Are you aware of an Indian District 
Judge finding out irregularities after taking 
charge of the Court ?—There are plenty of oases 
in which District Judges have found irregu¬ 
larities within a longer or shorter period. 

566. May I remind you of the case of Mr. 
Fernandez. Embezzlement of batta was going on 


for a number of years, and he got the man 
convicted immediately after he took charge of 
the Court ?—There is such a case. 

567. I suppose you are aware of cases of 
embezzlement committed in Courts presided 
over by European Judges, but not detected by 
them for a number of years ? I would remind 
yon of Salem and Mayaveram P—Yes, I know 
about the Salem case. It is quite a recent case. 
It was detected by the present District J udge, 
Mr. Harding. 

568. Yon give credit to the Indian Judges for 
doing the Civil work creditably, because they 
have experience ? Supposing they are also given 
training by investing most of them with the 
powers of Assistant Sessions Judges they would 
be capable District and Sessions Judges when 
they come to that Court ?—No doubt it would 
improve their knowledge of criminal law. 

569. Some civilians are found wanting in 
knowledge of civil law from want of experience : 
How would you like a system of dividing civil 
and criminal work between District Courts and 
Sub-Courts, and thus giving opportunities to 
European Judges to gain experience in civil law, 
as well as Indian Judges to gain experience in 
criminal law before they rise to such places ?—I 
have not quite followed the scheme you propose, 

570. I propose that wherever there is a Sub- 
Court and District Court the Sub-Judge should 
be invested with Assistant Sessions Judge’s 
powers, and thus given an opportunity to learn 
his work before he becomes a District Judge ? 
—Only a fraction of Sub-Judges become District 
and Sessions Judges; and unless they become 
Sessions Judges they have no occasion to do 
Criminal work. For those Sub-Judges who are 
not eventually to become District J udges, their 
time in learning criminal work would be thrown 
away: they would learn their work at the ex¬ 
pense of people they were trying, which is not a 
desirable result. 

571. Is it not desirable in such districts to invest 
Sub-Judges with a Sessions Judge’s power, and so 
relieve the Sessions Judges of a proportion of 
their Sessions work ?—It is a matter of adminis¬ 
tration with regard to each district. I would not 
like to give a general answer upon that subject. 

672. You say in your statement “naturally 
only a limited percentage of the District and 
Sessions Judges shew the capacity and qualities 
essential in a Judge of the High Court, and if the 
field from which the selection has to be made is 
greatly narrowed it must re-act unfavourably on 
the standard of the High Court which it is 
essential to maintain”: but if they are trained 
specially so many places need not be reserved to 
them ?—No doubt the better the training is of 
the individuals in the field, the less necessity for 
a wide field. That, I think, is what you want. 

573. You further say, “ In this connection I 
think it is not always realised that /ar tAe 
greater part of the work is in the hands of Indians, 
and the proportion in their hands is steadily and 
rapidly increasing under the existing system.” 
At present the sub-magistrates do more or less 
all the lower class of criminal work, do they 
not P—Yes. 

574. The Sessions Judges do exclusively 
criminal work without any revenue work combined 
with it ?—Yes. 
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575. The only officers who are combining reve¬ 
nue and judicial work are the District Magis¬ 
trates, Sub-Divisional Magistrates, the Tahsildars 
and Deputy Tahsildars, and the District 
Magistrates hardly ever try a case themselves P— 
That is so. 

576. Mr. Gardew in his written replies has stated 
that the lower sub-magistrates are as a class 
corrupt ?—We get a good many 'allegations of 
corruption against all classes of officers out here, 
but we do not always believe them. I should not 
like it to be taken that I regard that class of 
Magistrates as generally corrupt. 

577. How would their position be improved 
if their salary was raised, and if they were 
included in the Munsifs’ cadre ?—I think high 
pay generally gets value in some form or other, 
and I think that you may get it with regard 
to honesty as well as other things. 

578. By including them in the higher Provincial 
Service I suppose you can relieve the Divisional 
officers of magisterial duties and make them only 
Executive administrative officers, separating 
the Judicial from the Eevenue side?—No; 1 
think that would be a very bad arrangement. 

579. In the next paragraph of your statement 
yon say that there are 22 District and Sessions 
Judges and that of these 6 are Indians and 16 are 
Europeans : I believe that in that six you include 
the two who are civilians also ?—The Iwo Indian 
Civil Service men are included in that six. That 
is classification by race. 

580. In answer to question (24) you say; 
“ I do most strongly hold that it is essential that 
the European element in the civil administration 
sheuld be sufficiently strong both in point of 
numbers and position to guarantee the present 
high standard of purity and efficiency not only 
in the every-day administration of public affairs, 
but also in those times of special stress that from 
time to time arise owing to widespread calamity, 
such as famine and plague, when exceptional 
energy and administrative capacity are 
required.” After the present system has come 
into force has any case come to your notice where 
their honesty and purity could be doubted ?—It 
is only about two months ago that we had to 
dismiss a District Munsif for corruption. Just 
recently another District Munsif has been tried 
by a Special Commissioner for corruption; 
and there are charges pending against a third 
District Munsif which have been made by the 
District Judge and which are in process of being 
enquired into. That is just at the present time. 

581. I am speaking of the District Judges’ 
appointments—men who have been appointed 
District Judges from the Sub-Judge’s Court ?— 
What is your question ? 

582. Since the time of the system of promoting 
Sub-Judges as District Judges—since 1904, the 
Madras Government has thrown open four 
Judicial places, and promotion has been made to 
those places from Sub-Judges’ places. Do you 
know of any case of a Sub-Judge, so promoted 
to one of those district appointments, having 
misbehaved and given you reason to suspect his 
honesty ?—No, certainly not; but about that 
time a certain Sub-Judge was dismissed for 
corruption. 

583. Is it your opinion that Sub-Judges and 
Indian District Judges begin well and that 
subsequently their work deteriorates j whereas 


the work of Civilians improves as they advance 
in age ?—That is generally the effect of my 
answer. 

584. Do you think tdiat the tone of the Provin¬ 
cial listed appointments has considerably 
improved since you have graciously allowed one 
of the District Judges to get to the High Court ? 
—The time is too short. I do not expect any 
improvement in such a short time. It is only a 
few months since that appointment was made. 
I have no doubt, however, that it will have a 
most encouraging effect 

585. I suppose you have noticed a deteriora¬ 
tion of work among Civilians when they have no 
hopes of getting raised to the High Court; and 
also that the work of younger men deteriorates 
when they have no hopes of being raised to the 
High Court ?—No. There are several District 
Judges who have been passed over for promotion 
to the High Court, and I cannot say that their 
work has deteriorated: on the contrary, I think 
it has rather improved. 

586. Do you not think that a Munsif Sub- 
Judge who has exercised limited jurisdiction and 
passed judgments which are appealable would 
make a better District Judge than a barrister 
or a pleader without any experience of looking 
at two sides impartially ?—You mean that the 
man who is made a Judge, having been an Advo¬ 
cate, is likely to suffer from advocating the 
claims of one side or the other rather strongly 
instead of acting in a perfectly impartial jndicid 
manner ? 

587. That is what I mean.—.1 think it would 
depend very largely upon temperament. I do not 
think it would be safe to lay down any very 
general principle upon that point. 

588. With regard to the present practice by 
which District Munsifs are appointed, have you 
any objection to embody the practice in the rules 
framed for the recruitment of the service instead 
of its being at the discretion of the High Court? 
—Personally I do not think it is desirable to 
embody such a practice in formal Eules, since 
these require the sanction of Government, and 
could not be departed from, even though special 
circumstances may make it desirable to depart 
from them in particular cases as often happens. 

589. But if another Chief Justice comes the 
present practice may be deviated from ?—The 
practice is the practice sanctioned by the High 
Court, not the Chief Justice ? 

590. {Mr. Chauhal.) In order to illustrate a 
point I should like to ask one or two questions 
with regard to magisterial work. Supposing a 
second or third-class Magistrate acquits an 
accused, the District Magistrate has got to recom¬ 
mend an appeal to the Government, he has to 
write to Government for sanctioning an appeal 
against an acquittal ?—Yes, appeals against 
acquittals can only be made by Government, and 
no doubt Government acts upon the advice of the 
District Magistrate. 

591. Therefore in asking the District Magistrate 
to write to Government for sanctioning an appeal, 
the District Superintendent of Police, or the 
officer concerned in whose department the offence 
is committed, represents the case to the District 
Magistrate, and upon that the District Magistrate 
writes to the Government?—I suppose that 
probably woidd be the procedure .if the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police thought the acquittal was 
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wrong. Anybody may move the District Magis¬ 
trate to recommend the Government to appeal. 

592. But often it is the department itself which 
moves the District Magistrate to apply ?—In 
grave cases no doubt it would be. 

593. And in recommending the Government to 
allow an appeal against an acquittal, is it within 
your knowledge that the District Magistrate 
hims^f goes into the evidence or takes the opinion 
of the officer representing the department ?—That 
is a very general question •, but I have not yet met 
a District Magistrate who, I believe, would act 
in the way you suggest. 

594. And that is ?—That he would leave to a 
subordinate a most important doty which the 
law casts upon him. 

595. I am not speaking of leaving to a sub¬ 
ordinate. What 1 want to know is this. 
Supposing a District Superintendent of Police 
sends his report upon the whole case, and the 
reason why he considers acquittal to be wrong, is 


it within your knowledge that the District Magis¬ 
trate acts upon the report and himself goes intoi 
the evidence and tries to come to a conclusion as 
to what he would have done if he had bad that 
evidence before him?—I should say that the 
District Magistrate considers the case most care¬ 
fully before he recommends an appeal against an 
acquittal. Appeals against acquittals are not 
favoured by the High Court, and Government 
is very chary about making them except in strong 
cases. 

596. It is, I suppose, within your knowledge 
that several recommendations of Collectors and 
District Magistrates, for appeals against acquit¬ 
tals have to be negatived by Government ?— 
I have no knowledge of what Government does in 
the matter. It is only when the matter comes 
before the Court that we get any knowledge 
of it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

597 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as gene¬ 
rally satisfactory in principle ?—The present 
system of recruitment by open competitive exami¬ 
nation in England for the Indian Civil Service is 
satisfactory in principle as far as those who can 
compete at that examination are concerned. 

598 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “Natives of India'’ and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The system 
is also suitable for the admission of such of the 
Natives of India who can go to England and 
compete at the competitive examination held there. 
For those, how'ever, who are not able to do so 
on account of certain practical difficulties such 
as religious and caste scruples, I think that some 
other provision should be made. Under the 

f resent system, certain classes of His Majesty’s 
ndian subjects, which include some which have 
the largest stake in the country and have there¬ 
fore the best claims .for a fair share in its 
administration, are shut out. The system that 
I would propose in order to remedy this defect 
is the recruitment of a fixed portion of the 
vacancies of the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
means of a separate examination held in India 
which should be as high in its standard as the 
examination held in England. That examination 
should not be a competitive one but should merely 
qualify students for entering the Civil Service. 
A certain number of posts in the Civil Service 
should be reserved for those who pass the exami¬ 
nation in India and the Government should 
fill the vacancies caused in them from among 
the candidates who have qualified themselves 
by passing that examination. The examination 
should be held in a number of important centres 
in India including the capital towns of all 
provinces in order to enable students from all 
parts of India to appear for the same with more 
or less equal convenience. The reason why I 


suggest a non-competitive examination is that 
a recruitment to the Civil Service by competition 
would still shut out the members of certain 
classes in the interest of which, among others,. 
I recommend a separate examination in India,, 
such as the aristocratic class to which no other 
service would be so suitable as the Civil Service. 
Unless some relaxation is made in the method 
of recruitment to the service by the Natives 
of India, there would not be a sufficient induce¬ 
ment for the members of those classes to come 
forward and make an attempt to qualify them¬ 
selves for the service, because they would at 
the outset despair of success in a competitive 
examination for which an unduly and unwhole- 
somely excessive amount of hard work and a 
great deal of useless cram would be necessary, 
and keep back altogether for fear of certain failure. 
Considering the present stagnant condition of' 
those classes, I submit that it would be desirable 
to make it possible for them to enter the service 
by merely qualifying themselves by passing the 
examination. By this I do not mean that the 
claims of those who occupy the higher places and 
are thus found to be markedly superior in general 
capacity to others should be disregarded. But 
what I say is that after the selection ^ such brilliant 
students, much importance need not be attached to 
the difference of a few marks gained by the other 
students provided all of them secure a pass in the 
examination. For, when we come to mediocrities, 
there would be no injustice in taking into consi¬ 
deration other principles in choosing between 
them, such as representation of important classes 
and respectable families in India. But it may be 
said that some members of the classes and 
families referred to above, if found competent, 
may be appointed to the Civil Service by Govern¬ 
ment by the exercise of its power of nomination. 
But I am not at all in favour of this course. I 
think that every one seeking admission into the 
Civil Service should pass the examination pre¬ 
scribed as a common test for that service. If any 
persons who have not so passed are nominated by 
Government they are sure to prove utter failurea 
in the discharge of their duties, or at any rate 
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would be far less efficient than their brethren in 
the service. In this oonneotion I may add that 
the, introduction to the Civil Service of members 
of aristocratic and respectable families in India 
would greatly Enhance the prestige of the Civil 
Service and command a high respect for the 
service from the people. Even in the case of 
the members of the Civil Service recruited in 
England, there has been in certain quarters an 
idea that those recruited under the present system 
are not so sympathetic as those that used to be 
recruited formerly from among the members of 
selected families in England. Whether there is 
truth in this or not, there is in my opinion no 
doubt that members belonging to respectable 
families in India are likely to prove more sympa¬ 
thetic than those belonging to insignificant 
families. 

599 (tt). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations in India and in England, open in both 
oases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—I think that a separate non-competitive exami¬ 
nation held in India would be more desirable 
for the reasons stated in my answer to question 
(3). 

600 (7). What would be your opinion with re¬ 
gard to filling a fixed a proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India P 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend As submitted in my answer 
to question (3) I am in favour of filling a fixed 
portion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice cadre by Natives of India recruited by means 
of a separate examination in India. That exami¬ 
nation should, in my opinion, be the same for the 
whole of India though it should be simultaneously 
held in one or more centres in each province. 
A third of the Civil Service posts in the executive 
branch should be reserved to be filled up by those 
passing this examination. 

601 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In particular 
do you consider it desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the appoint¬ 
ments so made ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I think it desirable that due 
consideration may be had to the representation of 
some important classes and ofmmunities when 
making the selection to the Civil Service from 
among the candidates passing the examination in 
India as far as that is possible to be done with 
due regard to the fitness of the candidates 
selected. 

602 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, wh§t 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Officers of the Provincial Civil Service who are 
found to possess distinguished merit and ability 

13 


and who are eminently fitted for admission into 
the ranks of the Indian Cml Service may still be 
promoted to listed posts as at present. 

603 (11j. Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe the 
system which you would propose.—There need be 
no separate method of reeoruitment for the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service, the present 
system being quite sufficient; nor need the sepa¬ 
rate examination held in India be taken as 
qualifying for the judicial branch, because the 
present system of appointing vakils of the High 
Court and the District Courts is working very well 
and needs no supplementing. All the posts of the 
Disferiot Judges reserved for Indians may therefore 
be filled partly by promotion from the subordi¬ 
nate judicial service and partly by selection from 
among the experienced High Court vakils. As 
regards the appointments to the judicial branch 
from among those coming out successful in the 
Civil Service examination in England, I would 
make the following suggestion, namely:— 

From among the candidates who come out 
successful in the Civil Service examination held in 
England some of them should be appointed, even 
before the commencement of the period of their 
probation, to the judicial branch, the others being 
appointed to the executive. Those appointed for 
the judicial branch should have a separate course 
of instruction to be undergone during the period 
of their probation and should also be made to 
undergo training under District J udges for some 
time after their arrival in India and before they 
begin actual service. Further, the line of the 
official career of those appointed for the judicial 
branch should be entirely different from that of 
those selected for the executive branch. That is to 
say, those selected for the judicial branch should, 
after their training under District Judges is over, 
be, in the first instance, appointed to some suit¬ 
able posts in the subordinate judicial service and 
thence in due course promoted to District Judge- 
ship, as those selected for the Executive branch 
are in the first instance appointed as Assistant Col¬ 
lectors and thence promoted to higher posts. If, 
on the other hand, all persons coming out success¬ 
ful in the Civil Service Examination are appoint¬ 
ed in the Executive branch and kept in that branch 
until after they become Sub-Collectors or Collec¬ 
tors, and then all on a sudden appointed as District 
Judges, they, or at any rate many of them, will find 
themselves unable to cope with their duties of 
trying important original civil suits and disposing 
of important appeals against the decisions of the 
subordinate judicial officers who are far more learn¬ 
ed in the Civil law and far more experienced in the 
administration of civil justice than themselves. 
The sjstem proposed above would be strictly in 
accordance with the present theory regarding the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service, 
viz., “ that the members of the service should 
kave sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones.” 

604 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that yon recommend for candi¬ 
dates at such examination, giving your reasons.— 
The age limits for candidates at the competitive 
examination in England may be fixed at 22 to 24. 

606 (14). What in your opinion is th^ most suit¬ 
able age at which junior civilians recruited in 
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England should commence their official duties in 
India? If the suggestion made in answer to ques¬ 
tion (13) he adopted, the age at which junior 
civilians recruited in England would have to com¬ 
mence their official duties in India would he about 
24 to 26. 

606 (15). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentia¬ 
tion between the age limits for Natives of India 
and for other natural-horn subjects of His 
Majesty ?—No differentiation need he made if 
the age limits are fixed as above suggested in 
answer to questions (13) and (14). 

607 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend P—1 do not think that the old system of 
appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” worked 
well and hence I would not recommend the revival 
of that system now. 

608 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
lecruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service P 
—Yes. They should undergo a period of pro¬ 
bation before being admitted to the service. 

609 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—The 
period of probation may be one or two years. I 
am not of course competent to 8i:^gest a course 
of study for the probationers’ course, but I would 
only say that the course of study prescribed for 
those appointed to the Judicial branch should be 
different from that prescribed for those appointed 
to the Executive branch, the former including 
Criminal and Revenue Law of India and the 
latter Civil and Criminal Law of India. 

61.0 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No differ¬ 
entiation is necessary. 

611 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—So 


far as the candidates at the examinations in 
England are concerned, the probationers’ course of 
instruction may be undergone in England. But 
those recruited in India should not be required 
to go to England to spend the period of their 
probation. Facilities should be provided for 
their probation in all the provinces of India, so 
that students appointed in any province may 
undergo the probationers’ course of instruction 
in that province alone. 

612 ^34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Hovemment should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
twoyears of service at some suitable centre ?—Yes. 

613 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
Those appointed to the Judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Sfervice should be trained under 
District Judges and those appointed to the Exe¬ 
cutive branch should be trained under Collectors. 

614 (37). ll’lease give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici¬ 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch,—As 
already stated the coiirse of instruction prescribed 
respectively for those appointed to the Executive 
and Judicial Branches should be such as would 
give them a good knowledge of law necessary for 
each of those branches. Then, they must also 
be respectively trained by Collectors and District 
Judges. 

615 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—Yes. Please refer to 
my answer to question (30). 

616 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the J udioial Branch P If so, 
please give details.—Yes. Please refer to my 
answer to question (11). 

617 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend.—No 
differentiation is necessary. 


Maharaja of Venkatagihi, called and examined. 


618. {Chairman.') You are the President of 
the Madras Landholders’ Association P—Yes, I 
am. 

619. What is your caste?—My caste is Velama 
sub-division of the Kshatriya. 

620. In your public capacity of President of 
the Madras Landholders’ Association, and in your 
personal capacity, yon have had a considerable 
experience of the Indian and Provincial Civil 
Services P—Yes. 

621. At the end of yonr evidence which you 
are about to give us I will ask you to put in your 
statement ?—I will do so. 

622. I see you say in your answers to the ques¬ 
tions that the present system of open competition 
is satisfactory as far as it goes ?—Yes. 


623. But that in view of the practical diffi¬ 
culties which so many Indians must find in going 
to England to take the examination, provision 
should be made for the recruitment of a fixed 
proportion of the vacancies in India P—Yes. 

624. What yon advocate for India is a non¬ 
competitive qualifying examination, held in the 
various Presidencies and Provinces P—Yes. 

625. You also recommend the continuance of 
the listed-post system as supplementary to the 
scheme you propose for recruitment in India P— 
Yes. 

626. And you recommend that one-third of the 
posts in the Executive Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service should be recruited by means of 
examination in India P— Yes. 
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627. What yoa oontemplate is that candidates 
io England should be eligible for both branches 
©f the Indian Civil Service but that those 
recruited in India should be eligible on ly for the 
Executive Branch ? —Yes. 

628. Therefore, I take it, you consider that 
although the listed-posb system sufficiently meets 
requirements in the case of the judicial branch it 
would not do so in the case of the executive 
branch P—I should think so. 

' 629. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Would you think of 
introducing competitive examinations in select¬ 
ing officers for your estate ? That is to say, when 
you wish to employ persons for managing your 
zamindari, would you in selecting officers intro¬ 
duce a competitive test P—I do not introduce a 
competitive test. 

630. As regards Judges who are appointed 
from the Bar or from the subordinate Judicial 
Service, are yon satisfied with the present 
number P—I am not satisfied. Half of the District 
Judges should be natives. 

631. (Mr, Sly.) Do yon recommend recruit¬ 
ment b}' separate examination in India to be 
held at different centres, but to be the same 
examination for the whole of India P—Yes, the 
same. 

632. Ton consider that candidates who pass 
that examination would be suitable for employ¬ 
ment in any part of India ?—I should think so. 

633. Do you consider that a Madrasi would 
be suitable for employment in Northern India P 
—Yes, if it was the same examination. 

634. And yon consider that a Pathan would 
be suitable for employment down in Madras ?— 
Yes, I should think so. 

635. (Mr. Chaubal.) Can you specifically 
mention any of the classes you referred to iu 
whose interests you say that a separate exami¬ 
nation here is wanted P—-Zamindars here in 
Madras, and important familie.s members of which 
have been serving the Government in high posts, 
or served under the Native States as Diwans. 
Their children can command the respect of the 
people. 

636. Does your scheme mean that it is only the 
sons of those people who are capable of appearing 
at that examination, or do you think it should be 
open to all ?—It should be open to all. The 
Government may select from the persons who 
pass it. 

637. The examination is to be one for the 
aristocratic classes as well as for others P—It 
should be one for all. 

638. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In the adminis¬ 
tration of your own zamindari what classes of 
persons do you employ in the adniinistrative 
posts ?—There is a good deal of difference bet¬ 
ween zamindari affairs and those of the Govern¬ 
ment. We have got limited powers : in fact no 
jowers at all. We employ a Diwan. 

639. What class is the Diwan P—Any class. 
We employ Brahmins, Sudras, Yaisyas, all sorts 
of people, even Muhammadans. 

640. Do you employ Sudras P—Sndras too. 
sometimes. 

641. (Lord Bonaldahay.) How many members 
has your Association ?—More than 100. I 
wnnot, however, give you the exact number, but 
It you want it I will get it for yon. 


642. Generally speaking you are able to re¬ 
present their views P—Yes, but in this case my 
view is a different one from that of the body. 
The case of the majority of the members is 
different, this is only my individual opinion. The 
opinion of the body has been given separately to 
the Commission. 

643. You do not speak for the majority of the 
members P—What I have said in my statement 
is my own opinion. 

644. (Mr. Oldfield.) Is your objection to 
examinations being held in England based upon 
religious scruples of crossing the sea P—Yes, 
religious scruples also under the present arrange¬ 
ments of conveyance, etc. 

646. The religions scruples are still elements in 
the question P—Yes. 

646. That is so far as candidates of your own 
class and caste are concerned P—Not only my own 
caste; there are Brahmins, and other people. 

647. You think it is the sea difficulty P—Some 
of the zamindari families do not allow their sons 
to go to England. 

648. Is the religious scruple still in existence P 
—Yes. 

649. Do those scruples exist among the Brah¬ 
mins or among the Sudras ?—They exist among 
everybody in Madras. 

660. You yourself would feel scruples about 
going across the sea P—Yes, I should feel scruples 
about doing so. 

651. (Mr. Ramarhandra Rao.) You have one 
of the biggest zamindaris iu the Presidency P— 
Yes, it is one of the biggest. 

652. And you are President of the Madras 
Landholders’ Association ?—Yes. 

663. You came into charge of the zamindari 
many years ago ?—Yes, more than thirty years 
ago. 

664. And yon have considerable experience of 
several Indian and European officers P —Yes. 

665. How do you compare Indian officers with 
Europeans in the matter of efficiency ? Do yon 
think that Indian officers whoso work you have 
seen is quite as efficient as European officers 
whose work you have seen P—The work of the 
Indian ofijeers is still new to me. The recruit¬ 
ment of Europeans is greater. 

656. But what about the work of the Indian 
officers yon have seen P—Some of them are 
efficient. 

657. Are they as sympathetic as European 
officers P Some of them are sympathetic and 
some of them are not, just as European officers. 

658. You have seen the behaviour of Indian 
officers m the case of riots and you think they 
are competent to manage them as far as your 
experience goes ?—Yes. 

669. In your answers you have spoken of a 
separate examination P—Yes. 

660. That is if that examination be sanctioned : 
bnt afterwards those people are not put into 
the Civil Service List. Are you in favour of such 
an examination ?-They must be put upon the 
same level. 

661. Bnt if they are put on the inferior list 
yon do not want it P—No, I do not want it. 

662. (Mr. Subrahmanyam Puntulu.) I believe 
ou come from a district where Indian Judges 
ave presided over the District Court for a Ion? 

time f—Yes. " 
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663. Off and on Earopeans have presided over 
the District P—Yes. 

664. What is yonr opinion of the work done 
by the Indians as compared with the Earopeans: 
is it inferior, or does it come np to the average, 
or what P—Of late years there have only been 
Indian Judges. For a long time Earopeans sat 
upon the bench. There are able people in both 
classes. 


665. Some of the cases which have arisen in 
yo.ur estate have been decided by the Indian 
magistrates as well as European magistrates; 
have they not ?—Yes. 

’ 666. What IS y oar ^opinion with regard to their 
work ?—I have had but little experience of 
magisterial work. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.B.Ky. Diwan Bahadur M. Adinabayana Aiya Qaru, Tondiarpet, Madras. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

667 (1). What is yonr experience of the 
working of the present system of recmitment by 
open conH)etitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—It is satis¬ 
factory in principle as an adequate test of high 
general culture. 

668 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—As a test for 
qualification to the Judiciary, it is defective. 
The remedy for this should be provided in the 
probationary stage. 

669 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The present 
system does not give equal opportunity to 
“ Natives of India.” The alteration I suggest 
to remedy this defect is to hold simultaneous 
competitive examinations in England and India. 

670 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons.—I think there is no harm in the combi¬ 
nation. On the other hand, it appears to be an 
advantage in maintaining a high and uniform 
standard of culture. 

671 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose.—I 
consider recruitment by an open competitive 
examination is the most satisfactory in principle. 

672 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born sabjeots of His 
Majesty ?—^I advocate a system of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England open in 
both oases to all natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty. 

673 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina¬ 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I do not favour 
separate examination for Natives of India by 
provinces or for the whole of India, nor do I 
accept the principle of fixing a definite proportion 
of the appointments to be filled by Natives of 
India. 


674 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (5) combined nomination and exami¬ 
nation, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should bo represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—I am in favour 
of simultaneous examinations, but I also recognise 
the desirability that all classes and oommnnities 
should as far as practicable be represented in the 
Indian Civil Service and to this end I would use 
the powers given by the Indian Civil Services 
Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54), and the 
Government of India Act of 1870 (33 Vict.,o. 3), 
by instituting a system of combined nomination 
and examination, and by promotion from local 
services, for superior merit and ability. 

675 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
t^t “ N atives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appdintmeot in England ?—The main en¬ 
trance to the Indian Civil Service should be 
through simultaneous examinations and Natives 
of India should be eligible for appointment in 
England, though under the Acts of 1861 and 
1870, some may still be recruited in India as 
indicated in my answer to the previous question. 

676 (10). Would you rega^ any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts ofiioers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I do not advocate any system of selec¬ 
tion in India for the N atives of India to take the 
place of recruitment by simultaneous examina¬ 
tions. The present system of Provincial Civil 
Service will remain as supplementary to recruit¬ 
ment through simultaneous examinations. But 
one modification I recommend in the conditions 
governing the Provincial Civil Service is that of 
tho listed appointments transferred to that service, 
those from the grades of Collectors of districts 
and District Judges upwards should cany the 
same pay when held by Provincial Service men 
as when held by men who have entered through 
simultaneous examinations. 

677 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose P—Beoruit- 
ment for the Judicisl branch of the Indian Civil 
Service would be satisfactory if it could be made 
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from the -Inglish and Indian Bar, removing the 
■whole of the Judicial branch from the purview 
of open competitive examination as now conducted. 
Failing this I would suggest that the men selected 
at the open competitive examination should be 
immediately called upon to decide whether they 
elect the Judicial or Eevenue branch of the 
service, and the studies in the probationary period 
should, as regards those who elect for the Judicial 
branch, be so directed as to secure for them the 
necessary equipment of legal knowledge. They 
should also, after their arrival in India, be trained 
in subordinate judicial appointments, so that they 
may learn their work thoroughly. 

678 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Aot, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
“ person born and domiciled within the dominions 
“ of His Ma jesty in India, of parents habitually 
‘‘resident in India, and not established there for 
“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” as given in section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet,, c, 3.j. 

679 (13). If the system of reernitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—I p.Topose no change in the present age 
limits 22 to 24, either for the present examination 
in England or for the simultaneous examinations 
in England and India that I recommend. 'Ihe 
present age limits ensure high cultural attain¬ 
ment. 

680 (14). What in your opiirion is the most 
suitable ag« at which junidr civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ? — My opinion is icS or 26 years would he 
the proper age to commence official duties for 
junior civilians. 

681 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India and 
for other natural-horn subjects of His Majesty ?— 
I do not recommend any differentiation in age 
limits for Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. Please see my 
answer to question (18) above 

682 (16j. What alterations, if any, do you re¬ 
commend in the authorized syllabus of subjectsand 
marks prescribed for the open competitive exami¬ 
nation ?—I would introduce Persian also into the 
authorized syllabus of subjects, and equalize the 
marks allotted for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
with those allotted for Latin and Greek. 

683 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates? If so, state them 
and give reasons.—I do not recommend any 
differentiation. 

684 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
ofiBcers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 

14 


so, what posts and for what reasons ?—In the 
schedule to the Civil Service Aot of 1861 (24 and 
25 Viot., 0 . 54) the posts now reserved are 
enumerated. If the suggestion to recruit the 
Judicial branch from the English and Indian Bar 
be accepted, all the appointments under the head 
“ Judicial ” in that schedule may he removed 
from reservation, and only Eevenue ofifioes 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service. If, how¬ 
ever, this be irapraotieahle, the present schedule 
may remain, omitting therefrom Junior Secre¬ 
taries, Under Secretaries to Government, Account¬ 
ant-General and Comptroller-General. 

Some reservation is necessary to ensure ade¬ 
quate life careers and field of promotion, so that 
men of high education and character may be 
attracted to the service both in England and in 
India. 

685 (19). Do yon consider that a minimnm 
proportion of European siibjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted?—T do not accept the necessity for a 
minimum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty in the higher posts of the Civil 
administration as an absolute proposition. This 
question proceeds on the assumption that for the 
maintenanee of the English character of the 
administration, a icinimum proportion of Euro¬ 
pean element ism^ssary, ani^ that if there were 
no such'T'e8tricnoW*4hte 8ervi5e'would be swamped 
by Natives of India. Under the method of 
simultaneous examination advocated by me, there 
need he no fear that Natives of India would 
swamp the service. I therefore think no mini¬ 
mum proportion of European element need now 
be discussed. 

686 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—My answer to this question is yes, with 
the qualification that the competitive examination 
should be held simultaneously in England and 
India. 

687 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend?—I do not think that the old system of 
statutory civilians should be revived. 

688 (22). If the system of recruiting Military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—I do not advocate the 
system of recruiting Military officers for the 
Indian Civil Service. Such a system has long 
since ceased in this Presidency. 

689 (33). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of Military 
ofiBcers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers from other Indian services ?—I do not 
advocate recruitment of Military oflBoers. But 
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selected officers from what is called the Provincial 
Service may be taken in under the Government 
of India Act of 1870 (33 Viet., c 3). 

690 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
hy which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Serjioe, are declared 
to he posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
■can properly be appointed ? — My opinion as 
regards the system of listed appointments is that 
it affords a channel for securing the representation 
of the various communities of the land in the 
higher appointments on a basis of tried capacity 
and merit. 

691 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ?—The present rule 
may stand to admit of recimitment by a combined 
-system of nomination and competition from the 
various communities in the land. 

692 (26). Are you satisfied with the system hy 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yea. 

693 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Yes. 

694 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—I'he 
probation period may extend to two years. During 
this period, those who elect lor the Judicial branch 
should be required to pass the Barrister’s degree 
or otherwise qualify for a legal career. Natives 
of India who pass at a simultaneous examination 
in India and are selected should be required to 
proceed to England and pass the final examination 
there, taking also one of the modern European 
languages such as French, German or Italian. 
And the Europeans who pass the competitive 
examinations and are selected, and who elect for 
the Judicial branch, should further be required 
during the probationary period to pass in one of 
the vernacular languages of the Presidency in 
which they elect to serve. In other respects, the 
present course of studies for probationers may 
continue. 

695 (31). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
•course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend.—Please see 
my reply to the previous question 

696 (32). Do you consider that the probation- 
•ers’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and 
of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? — 
I think the probationers’ course of instruction 
oould best be spent in England both for Natives 
of Tudifl. and of other natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty. 

6»7 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
■some-suitable place in India, a college- for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. I do not think such 
a college in India necessary. 


698 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable eourse.s of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— I 
am for the probationary period being spent in 
England for all. I therefore do not think it 
necessary for each province to make its own 
arrangements. 

6u9 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? if not, what 
change should in your opinion, bo introduced ?— 
The training as regards those who take up the 
Judicial branch of the service will have to be 
clearly defined. In other respects the present 
arrangements for training answer well enough. 
Please also see answer to question (37) below. 

7u0 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Service attain to an ade(|uate proficiency iu 
the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—In the 
majority of cases, the knowledge of Indian langu¬ 
ages on the part of European members of the 
Indian Civil Service has gone down and is not 
adequate. This is due to the more or less 
universal adoption of English in all correspond¬ 
ence both in offices and by the public. I cannot 
think of any special measures necessary for 
remedying the defect. It depends on the personal 
interest of the officers concerned. 

701 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—Those 
who elect for the Judicial branch of the service 
should, during the period of their probation, be 
required to go through a course in the Inns 
of Court, and graduate as Barristers and they 
should also on arrival in India be trained in 
the offices of District Munsif and Magistrate, 
and gradually passed through the stages of Sub- 
Judges and Joint Magistrates before being made 
District Judges. 

For others the present course of instruction in 
the probationary period and training given after 
arrival in India will be enough 

702 (38), Do you recommend any special course 
of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch ?—No. 

703 (39). Do you recommend any special train¬ 
ing in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch? If so, 
please give details.—Please see answer to ques¬ 
tion (37). 

704 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural—horn 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend.—No. 

705 (41). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
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England, please state what system of prohation 
and training yon recommend for officers so 
recruited.—The officers recruited in India will be 
those taken under the Act of 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3). 
In the case of those who get in through their tried 
merit and capacity in service, no training is 
necessary. In the case of the few who may be 
taken by direct recruitment to the Provincial 
Service, that service in the lower grades will 
furnish the necessary opportunity for qualifying 
for the work, and in their case also no special 
system of training or probation is called for. 

80 also in the ease of direct recruitment from 
the Bar in India, for Judicial branch, practice at 
the Bar will have ensured adequate training in 
the case of the men so recruited. 

706 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals.—No. 

707 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be abolished, and, if so, under what con¬ 
ditions ? Should such abolition apply to officers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—The exchange compensation allowance 
should be abolished, and the same notified so 
that future entrants may know the conditions 
under which they enter the service. The aboli- 
tiou should be restricted to future entrants. 

798 (47). Turning now to the case of the Statu¬ 
tory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn iu the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do jmu 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
As regards listed appointments held by Statutory 
Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service, I am of opinion that for the appoint¬ 
ments below the grade of District Collectors and 
Judges, merged in the Provincial Service or held 
by Statutory Civilians, the rates of pay as now 
obtaining on the basis of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in similar posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service may stand ; but as regards the posts 
of District Collectors and District Judges and 
higher appointments, the Statutory Civilians and 
officers of the Provincial Service, when once they 
reach them, they should be given the same pay as 
that of the members of the Indian Civil Service. 
In the appointments so excepted, I would include 
also the listed offices of one Under Secretary to 
Q-overnment, and one Secretary to the Board of 
Ee venue. 

709 (49). Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice are desirable ?—No remarks to offer, except 
that furlough leave may be allowed to be taken 
generally at shorter intervals than 10 and 8 years 
in regard to Statutory Civilians and members of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
appointments from the grade of District Collectors, 
District Judges and upwards. 


710 (50). Please add such other remarks as you 
may desire to offer on.any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave and pension in 
the Indian Civil Service.—No remarks to offer 
except that power to compel retirement on gratuity 
where officers do not turn out well, shall be 
reserved. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Service. 

711 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any re¬ 
commendations to make for their alteration?— 
I think the conditions are suitable, except that 
for direct recroitment, a combined system of 
nomination and examination should be insisted 
on. 

712 (53). Do you consider that recruitment for 
a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

713 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—Yes. All communities are represented. 
The present arrangements are enough for the 
purpose. 

714 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend.—Present 
arrangements are enough—please see also reply 
to question (41). 

715 (56). Do yon consider that the numbers of 
officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views.—No remarks to offer. 
In view of the increase in district and divisional 
charges recently made, some increase in the 
number of Deputy Collectors may be desirable. 

716 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in whal direc¬ 
tion ?—All magisterial functions now attached 
to the executive branch may be transferred to the 
judicial branch. 

717 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—The term 
Uncovenanted service may be revived in place of 
Provincial Service or the term Madras Civil 
Service may be adopted. The same service in 
other provinces may be designated by the name of 
the province concerned being added. 

718 (59). Do you accept as suitable the princi¬ 
ple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since f Bowed, that the con¬ 
ditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of 
the terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what principle do you recommend ?—Yes, gene¬ 
rally ; except that as regards the listed offices of 
one Under Secretary to Government, one Secre¬ 
tary to Board of Eevenue, of District Collectors 
and Judges, and appointments higher than them. 
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the salaries should be equal to those given to 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

719 (60j. Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 

. cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes, generally ; 
hut i suggest that the highest grades of Deputy 
Collectors and Sub-Judges should be paid 
Rs. 1,000 instead of Its, 800 as at present and the 
grading of the cadre may be adjusted with refer¬ 
ence to this maximum—District Munsifs in the 
Judicial branch also may start with Ha. 250 instead 
of Es. 2(i0. 

720 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
lay which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 


the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same pos's by members of tltie Indian Civil 
Service r If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appoint.ments ?—Please see answers 
to questions (59) and (60) 

721 (61). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what ground.—1 think the present maximum 
pension oi Es. 5,000 per annum may be raised to 
Es. 6,000. When one reaches the highest grade 
in service he is generally old, and the pension 
should be adequate to maintain him in a fairly 
guod position relatively to that he held while in 
service. 


Mr. M. Adinaeayana Aiya called and examined. 


722. {Chairman.) What is your occupa¬ 
tion ? —I am a Government pensioner. 

723. What public posts have you filled?—I 
was Deputy Commissioner, Eevenue Setttement, 
when 1 retired. 1 have also been for a short time 
an Additional Member of the Legislative 
Council. 

724. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahmin. 

725. In the answers which you have given to 
the questions, you accept as satisfactory the 
principle of selection to the Indian Civil Service 
by open competition ?—Yes. 

726. Would you like to have simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India ?—Yes. 

727. And, in addition, you consider that Indians 
should from time to time be appointed to posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre, under the 
Statutes of 1861 and 1870 ?—Yes. 

728. You say you do not accept the necessity 
for fixing a minimum proportion of Europeans ? 
—No, I do not accept it. 

729. You have no fear of Indian candidates 
clearing the board?—No, not for a considerable 
time. 

730. Therefore you do not feel that there is 
any necessity to fix a minimum proportion of 
Europeans at the present time ?—That is so. 

731. Supposing that there was a possibility of 
Indian candidates sweeping the hoard in the near 
future, would you still say that it was unneces¬ 
sary to fix a minimum proportion of Euro¬ 
peans ?—My own opinion is that the present 
system of examination is a handicap even if the 
examination he held in India.—that very few 
Indians can hope to pass. Such as do pass will he 
eminently desirable acquisitions to the service. 

732. You are in favour of continuing the 
system of listed posts as a means of securing the 
representation of various communities ?--Yee. 

733. You regard as important the representa¬ 
tion of the various communities ?—Yes, that is, 
in the Provincial Service. Eecruitment under 
the Aot of 1870 will be a lower plane of service. 
There yon can use a combined system of nomina¬ 
tion and examination and use it as a preparatory 
ground for the representation of all communities 
in the land; hut so far as the higher Civil 
Service is concerned a simultaneous examination 
held in England and in India would be by itself 
a sufficient guarantee to restriot the field in such 
a way as to render inoperative any fear either oj 
swamping, or of the ingress of undesirable men. 


734. You think that the choice between the 
judicial and the executive branch should be 
made immediately after appointment to the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think so. 

735. Would the scheme which jou propose 
involve the transfer from the Provincial Civil 
Service to the Indian Civil Service of a certain 
number of posts in the judicial branch ? —I have 
not considered that point, but I should utilise 
the Provincial Service lower appointments— 
District Munsifs and Sub-Judges -for the train¬ 
ing of men who will he grafted into tbe Civil 
Service through the competitive examination. 

736. 1 notice you say that iisted-post officers 
of the rank of District officers should be given 
the saine rate of pay as Indian Civil Service 
officers in similar employ instead of as at present 
appro.ximately two-thirds?—Yes. 

787. Will you explain to us why you suggest 
the granting of a uniform rate of pay at this 
stage ?—It is not like the other minor Provin¬ 
cial Service appointments, which are on a lower 
level and form a class by themselves. When an 
officer rises in the Provincial Civil Service to 
tbe position of a District Collector or District 
Judge bo represents in a manner the highest 
development of indigenous talent, and I do not 
see why from him should be held hack the 
emoluments which go to the Civil Service in its 
proper course, and I think it would be invidious 
to make a distinction between officers discharging 
the same class of duties with the same respons¬ 
ibilities and after a life-long trial of a man’s 
capacity and ability. 

738. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You advocate simul¬ 
taneous examinations because of the diffioulties 
which lie in the way of Indians going to England 
for their examinations ?—Yes. 

739. What would you say are the chief diffi¬ 
culties which lie in the way ?—It is simply a 
chance whether a man will be able to* pass 
through the exammation. This is one thing. 
The next thing is that the brightest man may 
not have the means to be able to go, and I do 
not see why we should shut the door against 
the best man or any man who wants to obtain 
entrance through that difficult test. 

740. Are there great diffioulties on account of 
caste and religion in the way of Indians going to 
England ?—There is still a lingering feeling 
about it; hut I will not put it altogether on the 
ground of religion. I put it rather as a question 
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of jastice to the people. It is the Indian Ciril 
Service, and I do not see why Indians should not 
have the chanoe in their own oonntrj. 

741. Ton want to have the examination slmul- 
taneonsly in this country, and in England P— 
Yes. 

742. I understand that in addition to that yon 
still want tp reserve the system of listed posts P— 
Yes, and for this reason, beoanse I do not anti¬ 
cipate that for a considerable time to come there 
will be any perceptible pddition to the number 
of men who will obtain entrance into the Civil 
Service. When that question arises it will be 
time to consider it. 

743. (Sir Theodore Morison.) On what 
ground do you make the statement that you 
think there will not be a perceptible rise in the 
number of Indians who will get in P—First of all 
the examination is all in English ; it is a foreign 
langua^ to us. It is as heavy a handicap 
to the Indian as we can think of in the first place. 
Further, our people will be pitted against the 
beet intellects of England—people who have the 
greatest conceivable advantages in the matter of 
ednoation in their own country. The standard of 
the examination will be essentially English ; and 
therefore considering the stage of advance in 
eduoational facilities in our oouutry, I consider 
that for a considerable time, if our people make 
any head-way, it must be tbrongh sheer intellec¬ 
tual and moral superiority on their part rather 
than because of any particular advantage in toe 
matter of education. 

744. The handicap to which you refer is the 
handicap of the examination being in tho 
English language P—Yes; it is all of an English 
character, the i^ole thing. 

745. Is that a handicap which you would like 
to remove P—I do not wish to remove it, because 
the source of inspiration in all these matters 
with regard to standards that we set up for 
ourselves comes to us through that language and 
through the traditions of England. 

746. I see you suggest that Persian should be 
added P—Yes. 

■ 747. Do you propose that the marks allotted to 
Persian should be the same as for English ?— 
Yes. Persian is a classical language in which a 
large community in this country is much 
interested. 

748. You put it upon a par, in the matter of 
difficulty,, with Latin, Greek and Sanskrit—the 
same difficulty ?—I think so. I must, however, 
own that I do not know Persian myseU. 

749. You are aware, are you not, that many 
Indians speak it as their mother tongue ?—Yes, 
in the North. Persiaa has a classic literature 
of its own. 

750. (Mr. Chaubal.) The difficulties with 
regard to going to England are gradually becom¬ 
ing less and less, are they not P—Yes, so far as 
the religious ground is concerned. 

751. You have looked through the appendix 
which gives the ourrioolum of the studies for tho 
Civil Service Examination?—Yes. 

752. Do you think that there are edncational 
institntions at present in the country which will 
be capable of giving the instruction required for 
that curriculum P—No, I do not think there are. 

758. If a simultaneous examination were intro¬ 
duced here do you think that the number of people 
who now go to England and take advantage of 
15 


the educational ^sterns there and who study thMw 
is likely to get less P—I do not know. I cannot 
say anything about that point. The m^n may 
not have the facilities for examination here, and 
I cannot say what those facilities may be, bat 
there may be conceivable cases in which people 
will try to prepare tfiemselves here for the 
examination. 

754. Yon do not follow my qnestion. Suppos¬ 
ing that there is the same examination held in 
India as is now held in England: then when there 
is this simultaneous examination do you or do 
you not expect that most of the Indians will 
appear for the examination which is held in 
India, and that the number of people who now' 
go to England and appear for their examination 
there will gradnally be lees ?—I cannot speak as 
to the proportion who may stop away from the 
examination in England, bat there will be some. 

755. Supposing there were a simnltaneodB 
examination, is there no fear that a larger 
number belonging to another community is 
likely to be successful in snob an examination P— 
1 think the ground for that apprehension is now 
diminishing. With the general spread of 
education all commnnities are trying to come up 
to a uniform level. 

766. Please answer my question. Do yon, 
expect that result or not ? If an examination is 
held here do yon, or do yon not, expect that most 
of the candidates who come out successful are 
likely tq belong to a particular community P —I 
do not think so. I do not know what particnlar 
oommnnity yon may have in view, but I do not 
think it will be exolulively confined to one indi¬ 
vidual community. 

757. With regard to your own Fresidenoy, 
supposing there were examinations in India, fron^ 
what community wonld yon expect the greater 
number of candidates would come P —^Tbe greater 
number would probably come from amongst the 
Brahmins in the present stage. 

758. Have you any fear that those who get 
through their examinations in the future will 
also be Brahmins P—No, I have not. 

759. But you yourself have admitted that if an 
examination was held here, at least until proper 
edncational institutions are started in the 
country, the number of unsuccessful candidates 
is likely to be very large so far as the TndiaTi 
examination is concerned P—Yes, if they were 
so foolish as to go up without preparation; but 
1 have no reason to suppose that. 

760. In answer to Sir Theodore Morison I 
understood you to say that you wanted the listed 
posts to continue because you do not expect that 
many people will get in through this door P — 
That is so. 

761. If you do not expect many people to get in 
throngh this door, yon naturally think that there 
will be a large number of failnres at these Indian 
examinations P—I do not know that that 
faecessarily follows. 

762. Assume fur a moment that a large 
number fail, do you not expect that there will be 
considerable discontent at the examination in 
this country and with its results P—I do not thlnlr 
so. Failure in the examination will not by itself 
be any cause for discontent. 

763. Yon have suggested that recruitment for 
the Judicial Service should bn from practising 
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lawyers and gentlemen at tlte Bar P—Yes, from 
botL tbe English and the Indian Bar. 

764. As far as your opinion goes, yon do not 
expect any loss of oflficiency in the administra¬ 
tion of justice by recruiting the Judicial Branch 
from the BarP—No. 

765. With regard to the question of Persian, 
do you not think that so long as a candidate 
has an option of selecting any number of sub- 

i 'ects he likes, the introduction of Persian will 
te quite harmless, assuming it to be an easy 
language, and you allot tbe proper number of 
marks to the subjects P—I agree. 

766, But there is no reason why it should be 
excluded. If it is optional some candidates may 
take it up and others not P—Yes, that is so. 

767. What you want is the recognition of it 
as a subject in the curriculum P—Yes. I may 
perhaps say this, that what Latin and Greek are 
to European civilization, Persian, Sanskrit and 
Arabic are to us— so far as the sources of civili- 
aatiou are concerned—the higher ideals. 

768. My attention has been drawn to the point 
in your answers. You are not satisfied merely 
with the introduction of Persian, but you want 
the same number of marks to be allotted to that 
subject as to other languages?—Yes, that is so. 

769. In this curriculum, where the candidates 
have the option of choosing any subjects they 
like, what is your opinion about the introduction 
of the Indian vernaculars as among the spoken 
languages in the curriculum ?—Amongst the 
vernaculars of the Presidency in which they elect 
to serve their own mother tongue will probably 
be one. I would ask thep to learn one of the 
modem European languages. That is what I 
have stated in my answer. 

770. You may have a restriction as to a candi¬ 
date for the Indian Civil Service not taking up 
his own vernacular, but my question to you now 
is this : are you or are you not in favour of the 
introduction into the Indian Civil Service curri¬ 
culum of some of the vernacular languages of this 
country just as you have spoken of the languages 
of Europe in that curriculum P—I think the 
vernacular comes into the probationary period 
eonrse of study. I would be content with that. 

771. Yon would not introduce it ?—No. 

772. Of course you have been, as you say, a 
Government pensioner and a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. Yon know, therefore, the multifarious 
duties which a Collector of a district has to per¬ 
form. Do you think that all these duties can be 
satisfactorily performed if you take away all 
magisterial powers from the Collector P—I Lave 
never been a Collector or anything like that; 
but from my own independent observation I 
should think that the Collector would have no 
difficulty in performing those duties without tbe 
magisterial powers. 

773. Take, for instance, the Collector who is a 
District Magistrate aud who is responsible for 
the peace of his district. Supposing there is a 
riot, yon think that the officer who is at the head 
of the district aud who is in charge and responsi¬ 
ble for the peace of the district, can do without 
having any criminal powers P—I do not under¬ 
stand you to mean that the Collector must he the 
only officer responsible for the peace of the 
district. 

774. I do not care what officer you call him if 
yon transfer those duties to some one else P— 


Those who have the exercise of magisterial 
functions may be held responsible, in conjunction 
with the police, for the peace of the district. 

775. Is it yonr scheme that when there is a 
separation between tbe Judicial and the Execu¬ 
tive the person who is giveu Judicial powers 
should he made responsible for the peace of the 
district?—I think so. In whomsoever yon 
repose the magisterial functions, he will be 
responsible, with the aid of the police. 

776. Would you also give him the other 
duties P—Which other duties. 

777. There are so many duties. Take, for 
instance, the case of troops moving from one 
place to another. The Collector wants to make 
arrangements for their easy removal from one 
district to another. Do you think the Collector 
will be able to manage that unless he has 
magisterial powers ?—Yes, I should think he 
would be able to do so. 

778. Do yon think anybody would listen to 
his orders?'—Why not P We are not in non¬ 
regulation provinces now. It is all definitely 
laid down. 

779. I am not speaking of the mere collection 
of revenue. Of coarse the payment of assess¬ 
ments is a thing which the ryot has known for 
centuries past P—As a matter of fact I believe 
the Collector-Magistrate does not exercise his 
magisterial functions. 

780. In your answer to question (.8) you say, 
“ I am in favour of simultaneous examinations, 
but I also recognize the desirability that all classes 
and communities sbonid as far as practicable be 
represented in the Indian Civil Service, and to 
this end I would use the powers given by the 
Indian Civil Services Act of 1861, and the Gov 
ernment of India Act of 1870, by instituting a 
system of combined nomination and examination, 
and by promotion from local services for superior 
merit and ability.” What services wonid you 
class those posts under ?—You might call it a 
local service. 

781. Would you keep it separate from the 
Indian Civil Service, or amalgamate it with it P 
—I say that it must be supplementary. 

782. And yon would call it a separate service P 
—Yes. 

783. (Mr. Gokhale.) Though there may be no 
educational facilities now for the training of 
Indian Civil Service men, do you not think that 
in coarse of time such facilities will grow in this 
country ?—Under the promised expansion of 
education facilities they may come. 

784. If a simultaneous examination is insti¬ 
tuted,numbers of backward Indians will gradually 
he able to avail themselves of it ?—Yes. 

785. Do you think that the institution of a 
simultaneous examination will have the effect of 
stimulating higher education in the countrv P— 
Yes. 

786. I believe you know some members of the 
Indian Civil Service P—Yes. 

787. Do yon think they aro swayed by caste 
feelings ?—No. 

788. Do yon think that as a rule there would 
be any difference in this matter if examiuations 
were held in India P—I want to supplement that 
answer with a reference to the qualification that 
1 introduced—that men who pass in India shoold 
be required to go to England. 
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789. Sapposing that the fear of some is realised, 
that in the first few years Brahmins and members 
of other advanced communities get in in large 
numbers, do yon think that would affect the 
character of the public service P—I think uot. 

790. Do yon not think that in course of time 
the members of other communities will come up 
and have their share P—T^ey are sure to come 
up, they are coming npnow. 

791. 8o that the disadvantage will be tempo¬ 
rary, supposing there is any, and it is inevitable 
because advanced communities will always have 
such advantages for a time ?—Yes, in the same 
way as a man who is born rich will have 
temporary advantages. 

792. With regard to the eYclusion of vernacn- 
lars from the Indian Civil Service ourricnlam, lio 
yoa not think that their ezclnsiou places the 
Indian students at a disadvantage so far as 
the main competitive examination is concerned P 
—It does; but I am not afraid of having as much 
handicapping as yon like, because I want them to 
get the highest attainments. 

79«3. Quite true ; but if this handicap were 
removed, would there be any harm ? If Indian 
vemacnlars were added to the carriculum and 
the present disadvantage so far as Indian 
students are concerned was removed, would there 
be any harm ?—It will make the examination 
easier. 

794. But do you think the examination will 
become iinreasonably easy P Why should yon 
place an Indian student at a special disadvantage 
when he is ready to pass the examination in a 
foreign language, as you yourself have pointed 
out P—I do not want to make that departure, 
because I shonld like them to have a thorough 
English education and be on the same level as 
their European compeers. 

795. You would concede that point to the 
other side, really P—Yes. 

796. With regard to the cases of riots, would 
not those oases be met if the Collectors had 
emergency powers P—Those are matters of 
detail. Those things can be devised. 

797. For meeting the requirements of excep¬ 
tional situations yon do not think it is necessary 
to keep up the present combination of Executive 
and Judicial P—No, I do not think so. 

798. (Mr. Sly.) You have stated that if there 
were a simultaneous examination there would at 
first be a majority, of Brahmins exclusively ?— 
When the question was put to me it was with 
reference to 'my province. As far as my 
knowledge of my province goes Brahmins might 
get the upper hand here in the present circum¬ 
stances ; but, compared with other provinces, as 
far as I have been able to observe. Brahmins 
are nowhere, and therefore I do not think you 
need apprehend anything from Brahmins so far 
as the examinations for the whole of India are 
concerned. 

799. If an outcast happened to be success- 
ful, do yon think he could be eificfiently aud suit¬ 
ably employed in the Q-ovemment service P— 
Ceiiainly. I think we are getting past that 
stage of exclnsiveness now. 

800. You think you could employ an ontcast 
as a Magistrate or Collector, or in any other 
capacity P—Yesj I think so.' 

801. In your answer to question (11) as to 
the recruitment for the Judicial Branch you say 


“ recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service would be satisfactory if it 
could be made from the English and Indian Bar.” 
By “ the English Bardo you mean Englishmen 
at the Bar in India P—I will not restrict it to 
India alone ; but you may take it that is what I 
meant. 

802. You would include barristers appointed 
in England ?—Yes. My idea was to make the 
conditions as far as possible equal, and not to 
make them in any way especially favourable. 

808. Do you consider that the present prospects 
in the Provincial Civil Service are sufficiently 
attractive to secure the best talent in the coun¬ 
try or not P—I shonld say, in the absence of any 
other outlet, all talent has to go through the 
Provincial Service now. 

804. Does it get the best talent, or does it go 
into other professions or directions P—It goes 
into other professions. I think there is a per- 
'ceptible falling off in the quality of recruits to 
the Provincial Service now, because it di>es not 
get as good prizes as it could get outside. 

805. The question is uot quite one of prizes. 
Does it get the best talent available in the coun¬ 
try or not ?—I say that the best talent is 
diverted to some extent. 

806. (Mr. Macdonald.) You have answered 
question (3) in such a way as to give what in 
yonr opinion would be an equal opportunity for 
the natives of India P—Yes, if the examination 
is held in India also. 

8U7. As I understand yonr subsequent 
evidence, yon do not think that simnltaneons 
examinations alone would do that. Yon want an 
alteration in the character of the examination 
itself P—I d(> not want it now. 

808. Did yon not say that the whole scheme 
of the examination was an English scheme P— 
Yes ; and I want our people to go through that 
ordeal. 

809. And you do not regard that as a handi¬ 
cap P—It is a necessary qualification, I shonld 
take it. 

810. In order to have that equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, would you press for a change in the 
syllabus as wellP—The only change which 
occurs to me is to introduce Persian into the 
examination. 

811. I understand in your answer to question 
(8) that when yon say you are wilUng to 
agree to special nomination, you do not mean for 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service, but only for 
vacancies in the Provincial Service P—Nomina¬ 
tions combined with examination. It is not 
pure nomination that I suggest. 

812. But that is only for the Provincial 
Service P—Yes. 

818. Turning to question (19), which deals with 
the proposal to establish a European minimum 
in the service, yon are opposed to that P—Yes. 

814. Are you opposed to that on principle?— 
Yes, because my idea is that when once people 
are able to enter through that examination they 
will have reached a development which will 
render differentiation in their case unnecessary. 

815. You do not agree with the doctrine that 
the administration of India is only certain if 
there is a European minimum P—I do not dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of that position just uow. I 
do not think that question arises as a matter 
of practical urgency. 
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816. Supposing- I sav it does, and that I want 
you to give evidence about it. Supposing I say 
to you that do think it is a matter that has to 
be considered at present—that the Service might 
be swamped by Indians—are you opposed to 
the minimum of Europeans on principle or only 
as a matter of expediency ?—On principle I am 
opposed to that differentiation. 

817. You say, as a matter of fact, that the 
question will not arise?—^It will not arise. The 
question is not now to consider what you will do 
if the Service were swamped by Indians. I ask 
you why you should raise that question. If they 
are examined in India, how does that alter the 
position at all ? 

818. If you contemplated that 100 per cent, of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service were 
to be filled by Indian candidates next year, 
provided you had a simultaneous examination, you 
Would still say that you would be opposed to 
the European minimum ?—^I should say so, 
because I should have such strong iaith in the 
men who had passed through this ordeal. That 
is all I can say. But I should at the same time 
add, that the case you put is so very hypothetical 
that I do not think it is a matter for serious 
discussion. 

819. You do not seem to have answered 
question [21(6)], which is as follows : “ In your 
experience have the natives of India recruited 
by means of open competition in England proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service of the same standard re¬ 
cruited in the same manner ? ” According to 
your description of yourself you have been a 
Deputy Commissioner and have been connected 
with the Revenue Settlement ?—Yes. 

820. In the course of that experience have you 
met Europeans on the one hand and Indians on 
the other both recruited in England by the Civil 
Service examination?—1 must tell you that I 
have not seen any England-recruited people as 
Collectors or anything like that. I have not 
come across any such. 

821. Have you come across any men who have 
been raised from the Provincial Service to listed- 
posts ?—I have. 

822. In your experience of those men have they 
been quite as good as Europeans ?—I think so. 

823. You say you have had experience which 
would enable you to answer that question?— 
Yes, I think so. 

824. (Mr. Madge.) Are you of opinion that 
British tone, which on all hands it is admitted to 
be desirable to attain in the administration, 
depends upon the scientific machinery, or only 
the personality of*the officers who carry it out ?— 
It depends upon the training and the education 
and the general culture and equipment of the 
officers. That is what I mean. 

825. I asked whether it depends upon the 
personality of the officers or on the machinery of 
the system ?—Upon the machinery of the system. 

826. Then as regards the number of officers to 
be employed, considering that the heads of most of 
our Governments are English statesmen brought 
up in public life and imported into this country, 
not specially pledged in favour of the Civil 
Service, do you think they are the best judges as 
responsible men of the number of any particular 
class of officers who should be employed in the 
Civil Service, or practically irresponsible persons 


however respectable and honest they may be ?— 
I cannot judge about that, I can only speak for 
myself. They must have their own ideas. 

827. You have no distinct opinion on the 
alterntives P—No. 

828. How do you propose to co-ordinate or 
equalise the results of examinations in this coun¬ 
try and those at a gr^t distance from here ?— 
It is the same examination simultaneously held. 

829. Is any part of it viva voce ?—You may 
make it also viva voce here. 

830. In the allotment of marks no two judges 
have the same assessment of particular results. 
Do you propose to bring about instioe between 
two classes of people ?—You might postpone the 
viva voce examination to a later date and ask 
these people who have passed out here in India 
to go to England if it is necessary. There is no 
harm in doing that. 

831. And then suppose they failed there, what 
would be the result ?—Ihey would take their 
chance. 

832. Then what becomes of the hardship of 
the handicap ?—I do not believe that the viva 
voce examination takes up such a large portion 
of the examination. That is a contingency 
which would also apply to the probationary 
period, which I say must be spent in England. 

838. If any ]>ortion of the probationary period 
involves a visit to England then comes in the 
question of hardship which yon have laid stress 
on, and upon which others have also laid 
stress ?—To a very large extent the holding of the 
simultaneous examination in India will have 
cleared the ground. In the subsequent stages 
the viva voce examination or the probationary 
period will come up. I think it must be part of 
their training that they mast go to England. 

834. You are of opinion that no particular class 
in this country predominates in the service of 
the Government, and if there is a contrary 
opinion you think that that is mistaken ? I 
understand you to say that Brahmins do not 
predominate ?—Yes. 

835. Some one has asked you a question about 
the question of outcasts, and I think you said 
you had passed that stage ?—I think so. 

836. Do you mean that public opinion among 
the Hindu gentlemen throughout the Madras 
Presidency has passed that stage?—It has 
lately improved, and I do not think that there 
would be anywhere any objection. I have known 
instances of one or two of lower castes not in 
the Civil Service, but in offices entailing more 
intimate contact with people—I cannot mention 
any names—in which no objection has been 
taken to such a superior position being assigned. 

837. Are you speaking of Government officials 
or gentlemen generally ?—Government officials 
and private gentlemen also. 

838. Then are those stories which trickle down, 
to the North of India, about touching wells and 
so forth, fictiojis of the past ?—Not in that sense. 
You were asking me about persons being 
placed in high positions. There is no objection 
to persons placed in high positions doing their 
duty. There would be no hindrance or obstacle 
thrown upon it. 

839. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) May I take it that 
you are not satisfied with the present number of 
Indians in the higher appointments ?—I am not. 
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840. And tliat 70 a desire to have more 
Indians?—Tes, according to their ability, as 
they are able to prove their fitness. 

841. I did not suggest unqualified Indians. 
You desire-tp see more qualified Indians ?—Yes. 

842. You have stated your opinion that if a 
simultaneous examination was held there would 
be no increase in the number of Indiana ?—Not 
much. 

843. Would you be satisfied with that result, 
would it be an improvement upon the present 
state of things ?—Yes, I think there would be 
an improvement; some few more may get in. 

844. Is that your reason for advocating 
simultaneous examinations ?—It is not in the 
interest of the few that may get in, but in the 
interest of the equal treatment of our Nation 
that I make the proposition, and it may also 
prove the growing worth of the people as time 
progresses. 

845. I am asking yon to suppose for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that important provinoe.s like 
the Punjab and the Qnited Provinces, and 
important communities like the non-Brahmins 
of the Madras Presidency, are not successful 
to any appreciable extent in competing at the 
Civil Service examination if held in India, 
would you contemplate such a result with 
equanimity ?—Yes, because when the people 
have gone through that ordeal of examination, 
and have reached that high culture, I do not 
apprehend any injury to the Service or the 
people from suoh a cause. 

846. Do you think the provinces and the com¬ 
munities that are left out will equally contem¬ 
plate the result with satisfaction ?—Yes, because 
I provide that through the Provincial Service 
openings may be found for them as a supple¬ 
mentary arrangement. 

847. Without consideration of the merits of 
individuals ?—No, through nomination and 
combined examination and tried service and 
capacity. 

848. As regards your supplementary scheme, 
I put it to you that members of the Provincial 
Service found most fitted to hold the higher 
appointments will be promoted to those higher 
appointments ?—Yes. 

849. And you will not pass over 'the more 
meritorious men simply because of a desire to 
secure class representation ?—I do not quite 
follow you. 

860. Try and understand my question. You 
say that inequality of class representation could 
be rectified by listed posts being left open as 
they are now. But in making appointments to 
listed posts in the Provincial Service I take it 
that the primary consideration which would 
weigh most with the Government would be the 
individual merits of the oflBcers ?—Certainly. 

851. Then I do not see how by that means you 
will be able to secure representation of commu¬ 
nities ?—I do not believe anybody advocates that 
incompetent people should simply bv reason of 
their communal qualifications be advanced to 
higher posts. 

852. As regards class representation, you 
provide for that according to your scheme of 
listed, posts P—Without having to pass through 
a very stiff examination, suoh as a competitive 
examination, these men might qualify by their 
ability in the practical work of administration, 
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and can pave their way to the higher positions. 
That is all I mean. 

863. The Provincial Sej-vioe is practically 
confined to Natives of India as defined by the 
Statute, is not that so P^Yes. 

854. In that case how will the English 
people be provided for ?—There is a rule saying 
that if Europeans are to be appointed, the sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General must be taken, 
but I believe there is no embargo against their 
appointment if there is any special need for such 
appointments. If there is any special need for 
such appointments there is nothing to prohibit 
them being made. 

855. Yon know that listed appointments are 
very few to satisfy the necessities of representa¬ 
tion ?—We cannot help that. 

856. Under your scheme it is illusory to 
say that there would be any representation P— 
According to their general qualifications and 
capacities people can rise up, and in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service there are about 300 appointments, 
both Judicial and Revenue together. 

857. What would you think of a scheme 
which combined competitive examination as well 
as selection ?—With regard to the supreme 
competitive test I should like nothing to be kept 
back. The numbers should be published. 
Failure was suggested as a cause of dissatis¬ 
faction. Holding back numbers would be a most 
serious cause of discontent. 

858. I suppose you know that there are Uni¬ 
versities which have lists of successful candidates 
not arranged accprding to marks P—That is for 
the last grade I believe, and not for the higher 
grades. Your proposal would involve the abro¬ 
gating of the higher examinations also. 

859. Will you tell me your chief reason in 
support of competitive examination P—The 
highest talent must be available for the Service 
of the country. 

860. That is to say the matter of a few marks 
are decisive ; say 20 marks out of 2,000 P—I do 
not say that it is an infallible test. I say it is 
the best test you can devise. 

861. You do not suggest any such test with 
respect to Judicial appointments ?—With respect 
to Judicial appointments, I say it is the prac¬ 
tising men at the Bar who have established 
their capacity that you should take. 

862. That is not a competitive test, or com¬ 
petitive examination P—I have not committed 
myself to one channel of selection for the Judicial. 
You will find, perhaps, that that would be the 
best way of doing it. If you are not willing to 
adopt that, yon might adopt the alternative 
course I suggest. 

863. Do I understand then that even fpr reotnit- 
ment to the Provincial Judicial Service you would 
prefer a competitive test to the present mode of 
selection ?—Competition with nomination, I say. 

864. As regards the combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions, do you know that the 
chief objection to such combination is that 
the District Magistrate as the head of the police 
is responsible for the peace of the district, and 
also has control over the magistrates trying 
oases : do you consider that right P— I would 
prefer the magisterial functions being made part 
of the duties of a separate judiciary. That is 
what I said in my answer. 
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865. {Sir Valentine Ohirol.) I should like to 
elucidate one point. I think I am right in saying 
that it is chiefly a sentimental value which you 
attach to a simultaneous examination in both 
countries, is not that so ?—N o, it is not merely 
sentimental. 

866 . I said chiefly ?—Because of the possi¬ 
bilities of the future. Though the benefit 
immediately may he small it will knock out that 
sense of prohibition. It will open the door to 
posts with high emoluments on the part of the 
Indian population, and qualify them for the 
higher spheres of life. It is not merely, there¬ 
fore, the sentimental point of view I am talking 
of. What I meant was that the number who 
might get in immediately may be small. It 
would not be altogether sentimental. 

867. 'Sou attach so much value to that future 
result, partly at least sentimental, that you 
are indifferent to what the purely practical 
results would be, and whether no increase in the 
number of Indians occurs, or whether the whole 
of the English element is swept out is a matter 
of indifference to you ?—I firmly believe that 
the contingency will not arise. 

868 . But if it does arise you would not mind ? 
—No, I can consider the position when it arises, 
hut I would not anticipate the point now. 

869. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I understood 
you to say in answer to Mr. Eamsay Macdonald 
that if English recruitment to the Civil Service 
ceased in the next few years owing to your 
scheme of simultaneous examinations it would 
make no difference to you, and that you would 
not object because you consider the high 
standard at which boys would arrive in passing 
the examination in this country would make up 
for any deficiency of Europeans in the Service. 
Is that what you said ?—Did I say so ? I meant 
to say that it was an extremely hypothetical 
case; but if Indians did develop to that degree 
and they swept the hoard completely, I am 
hound to say that I would give much considera¬ 
tion to that position. 

870. The point I wish to put to you is this. 
Your proposal is, first of all to have simultaneous 
examinations, and secondly, to make a consider¬ 
able number of Judicial appointments from the 
barristers out here ?—The English Bar and the 
Indian Bar. 

871. And thirdly it is to enlarge the number 
of listed pests ?—I have not committed myself to 
an opinion with regard to enlargement. 

872. You would retain the existing listed 
posts ?—Yes. 

873. Then you may take it that the number 
of appointments left for Europeans in England 
would be considerably smaller than it is now ?— 
That is on the assumption that the Judicial 
Service is to be taken out of the purview. 

874. Yes ?—It will to that extent. 

875. You may have heard already that there is 
a growing disinclination on the part of the 
youth in England to go up for the Indian Civil 
Service examination in England. Perhaps you 
have heard that ?—Yes. 

876. Is it not likely that the effect of this pro¬ 
posal of yours will be to so much further render 
unpopular the Indian career at Home that 
English competition for that Service will very 
muoh deteriorate in quality, and that boys who 
go up for examination in England will be by no 


means of the same character as they are now ? 
Is not that likely to happen ?—It proceeds on 
the assumption that you are going to remove the 
Judicial service from the purview of recruit¬ 
ment. 

877. Yon propose it ?—I propose it; but even 
so, I do not think you recruit more than 4 per 
cent, of the cadre at present. 

878. Yon do not think that would have an 
effect upon the quality of the candidates who go 
up for examination in England ?—If you could 
get equally good men in India I do not see any 
harm. 

879. Supposing the quality of the candidates 
in England deteriorated, is it not probable that 
the standard of the examination will itself 
deteriorate, and that the quality of the admitted 
candidate in your simultaneous examination in 
India will deteriorate in India also ?—If you 
want a larger nnmber of appointments to be 
kept open for competitive examination you might 
not adopt the alternative suggestion made by 
me, but proceed to the proper training of the 
people who are elected to a J udicial career. 

880. I am not asking what I want. I want to 
know what you want. Owing to the growing 
unpopularity in England, which will be so much 
emphasised by the scheme you propose, by taking 
away the Judicial appointments and having a 
simultaneous examination, is it not likely that the 
quality of the boy who goes up for the Indian 
Civil Service in England will deteriorate, and 
that in consequence the quality of those who 
appear and succeed in India at your simultaneous 
examination will deteriorate also ?—I do not 
know why yon should lower the qualification. 
You will have Indians also competing for the 
examination, and you might maintain it at the 
same high level. 

881. If you instituted a simultaneous exami¬ 
nation, do yon not think that Brahmans will get 
in very largely in this Presidency during the 
next few years ?—That will last only a very 
short time. If the educational faefiities are 
going to be extended as they are proposed to be 
done people will all come more or less on the 
same level as regards education. 

882. Y oul think that will happen in the next 
few years ?—At any rate in another generation. 

883. That would be 25 years ?—Yes. 

884. And meanwhile the Brahmans will swamp 
the Service for the next 25 years ?—I do not 
apprehend any harm from that, because they 
will have gone through an ordeal and equip¬ 
ment which will render them perfectly innocuous 
so far as caste or other predilections are con¬ 
cerned. 

885. You think that Brahmans by passing the 
examination will have lost all caste prejudices ? 
—Yes, because I insist that they should go to 
England also. 

886 . Are you not aware that at the present 
moment in certain districts the Brahman has 
made exceedingly little progress towards advan¬ 
cing in the direction which you intimate in the 
way oF giving up his caste or admitting other 
people to his immediate presence and associating 
with him ?—I may say that there is a great 
slackening of that caste exclusiveness, and I can 
speak to it from some personal knowledge. 

887. Has it not been necessary, or has it not 
been established in the south of India for some 
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time, that missionaries have to organise the 
digging of wells in villages, for instance in 
Tinnevellj, because Psflriahs are not allowed to 
use the village wells ?—I do not say that on sani¬ 
tary grounds such separate location of wells in the 
present condition is undesirable ; but as a matter 
of religious exclusiveness, so far as administrative 
questions are concerned, I think the difficulty is 
vanishing. 

888. Is it not a fact that in schools up-country 
the presence of Pariah children is not allowed ? 
—That is so in some cases. 

889. Not in some cases: is it not a general 
fact throughout the Presidency ?—In some of the 
outlying places there is some kind of difficulty. 

890. As a third point, is it not your experience 
as Survey Officer up-country that you find serious 
difficulty in making Brahmans go into Pariah 
quarters ?—So far as I am personally concerned 
when I was a Collector I experienced that diffi¬ 
culty ; my Brahman Revenue Inspector stayed 
outside. 

891. Has not that occurred to you as Survey 
Officer ?—I have not hesitated to go; and perhaps 
my subordinates did not care to lag behind. 

892. Is it not a fact that you have said that in 
Malabar, and all down the West Coast, the 
Pariah who passed the Civil Service would have 
no difficulty in surveying anywhere; but is it 
not a fact that in Malabar the Pariah is not 
allowed to approach the Brahman ?—^Even in 
Malabar a man of a certain status is treated well. 

893. You said that there would be no reason to 
suppose that there would be any discontent from 
a large number of failures in this examination. 


Is it not a fact that disappointments and heart 
burnings caused by the large number of failures 
in the Matriculation examination in Madras a few 
years ago caused the Senate to relax the rules 
and allow a certain number of failures to pass ?— 
The two are not parallel at all. 

894. But that was a fact, was it not ?—That 
was a fact, but the two are not parallel at all. 

^ 896. You say that this examination will stimu¬ 
late education. Do yon not think it possible 
that it may stimulate education in the wrong 
direction, and that it may stimulate cramming ? 
—I think the Civil Service examination is an 
examination which does not encourage cram. 

896. (Mr. Oldfield.) Are you a graduate ? 
—No. 

897. Have yon paid any special attention to 
educational matters ?—No, except that I passed 
through the school. 

898. Simply as an ordinary member of the 
pubHo ?—Yes. 

899. How long is it since you were a Magis¬ 
trate ?—I never was a Magistrate. 

900. As regards Divisional matters, it is 
simply as an ordinary member of the pnbUc ?— 
Yes. 

901. With regard to the competitive,examina¬ 
tions and the hardship of their being held in 
English —a foreign language —are the Univer¬ 
sity examinations here held in English P—-Yes. 

902. Has there ever been a suggestion that 
they should be held in Tamil or a vernacular ? 
—No, they cannot possibly be held in those 
languages. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


At Fort St. G-eorgre, Madras. 
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M,E.Ey. Eao Bahadur C. Krishnaswami Rao Avargal, Subordinate Judge. 

Writtm answers relating to the Indian Civil Service ? Do^ you accept it as generally satis- 
Servke. factory in principle ?—I can only lay claim to 

the experience I have gained from my contact 
903 (1). What is yonr experience of the work- with members of the Indian Civil Service during 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open the last twenty years; firstly, in my capacity as 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil a Pleader in a mufassal district centre, and 
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secondly, as an officer of the Jndioial branch of 
the ProTinoial Civil Service. 

I accept as generally satisfactory the principle 
involved in recruitment by open competitive 
examination—a principle which was laid 

down by the 36th and the 37th sections of the 
India Act of 1853 (Statutes 16 and 17 Vic., c. 
95) and wbich has ever since been followed with 
unqualified success. The competitive principle is 
by far superior to any other principle that can 
possibly be suggested. 

A competitive examination is, no doubt, 
intended primarily to test the intellectual quali¬ 
fications of candidates, but is also a fairly accurate 
means of testing their character, for in a largo 
majority of cases men of attainments are also men 
of character. 

904 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
present system of holding the competitive exam¬ 
ination in England is not suitable for the free 
admission of Natives of India to the Civil 
Service. Difficulties pertaining to proper super¬ 
vision over young Indian students in England 
and considerations of expense and risk of loss 
for what may be regarded as a speoulative 
adventure deter many native youths from pro¬ 
ceeding to England, especially as the chances of 
Buocess are usually regarded to be very small in 
the case of such candidates. 

It has been repeatedly declared that Natives 
of India should be admitted to places of trust 
and responsibility as freely and extensively as 
the exigencies of the administration will permit 
and that fitness should be the only criterion of 
eligibility. If the test of fitness and merit is to 
be based upon the results of an open competition— 
and xmdoubtedly it is the best test—it stands to 
reason that facilities should be afforded to native 
youths for competing at such examinations. It 
would be manifestly unjust to impose obstacles 
in their way by compelling them in their early 
years of life to proceed -to a distant foreign 
country for the purpose of competing at the 
examination at considerable expense on the bare 
off-chance of success. 

An examination in the literary and scientific 
subjects is as good a test of character in the case 
of Natives of India as it has been found to be in 
the case of British youths. In this connection it 
is important to bear in mind that the Public 
Service Commission of 1886—87 found themselves 
unable to proceed on the general assumption that 
Natives are unfit for district and other executive 
charges, but were able to testify to the great 
intelligence and ability of the Native Covenanted 
Civilians who had entered the service through the 
channel of the English competition. 

If the fitness of such Covenanted Native 
Civilians is in any measure attributable to their 
having gone to England to appear at the English 
competition, the same result can be attaint by 
compelling the successful candidates at the 
simultaneous examination in India to spend their 
period of probation and to undergo their probation 
in England. 

Whatever may have been the state of education 
in India at the time of the last Public Service 
Commission, the reformation in the universities 
and the consequent introduction of a higher 


standard of education in India is a sufficient 
guarantee that Indian youths, who appear at the 
competitive examination^ will have received a 
sufficiently liberal culture to fit them for positions 
of trust and responsibility. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the Indian youths should be denied 
equality of opportunities with the British youths 
to compete for the Civil Service of the country of 
their birth. 

The representation of tho different classes of 
the Indian community is a matter on which 
emphasis is laid in the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion. It is not clear how the interests of the 
different classes of the community are better 
served by holding the competition in England. 
But assuming that the holding of a simultaneous 
examination in India will prejudicially affect the. 
interests of what are called backward communities, 
the solution is, in my opinion, to afford educa¬ 
tional and other facilities to members of such 
backward communities to acquire the required 
standard of intellectual merit. And further¬ 
more, if once we depart from the simple rule of 
taking the best men without distipotion of race, 
creed, or colour, there is no knowing where to 
stop; there can be no logical halting point. 

A very great advantage will result from the 
holding of a simultaneous examination in India 
in that it will give a great impetus to higher 
education and will act as a strong incentive to 
the backward classes to strive for and reap the 
benefits of such higher education. Any system of 
recruitment based on mere considerations of race 
or religion without regard to intellectual fitness 
must stand self-condemned, not only because of 
deterioration in the service which it must neces¬ 
sarily lead to, but it would operate as a set-back 
to the cause of education. 

I would, therefore, recommend the holding of 
a simultaneous examination in India so as to 
permit of tho free admission of the Natives of 
India to a fair share of the higher appointments 
in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

The adoption of such an examination in India 
for the Indian Civil Service will necessarily raise 
the question of fixing the relative proportions of 
the European and Indian members of the service 
so as to preserve the essentially British character 
of the administration. This seems to be the real 
crux of the matter and it is better to face this 
question boldly instead of raising side issues which 
have no real relevancy. It is certainly an indis¬ 
pensable condition that such proportions should 
be fixed. But it is a matter for consideration 
•whether the proportion should be fixed now or 
some time after the new system has been tried and 
its results have been ascertained. There does not 
appear to me to be any probability of any undue 
proportion of Indians succeeding for many years 
to come. If it is, however, necessary to fix it 
now, I would fix it at one-third ior Indians. This 
proportion has a reference only to the appoint¬ 
ments to be reserved for the Indian Civil Service. 
I would further add that the said proportion 
should be adjusted, not on the reshlts of each 
year which must necessarily vary, but periodically 
on the expiry of a definite period, say, of five or 
ten years. 

906. (4). Further, is any differentiation desira¬ 
ble between other classes of natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, what do you propose ?— 
My answer is in the negative. 
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906 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Serviceswiththat for the Indian 
Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of 
Indian interests? Please give your reasons? — 
Tes. The present system is best calcul.ited to 
secure the best candidates available for the exam¬ 
ination. If separate examinations are held, the 
best candidates might not appear for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. It would also give 
the Government a wider choice of selection so as 
to provide the Indian Service with the best 
material available and thereby to prevent any risk 
of deterioration in tbe service. 

907 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles;—(a) Selection by bead- 
masters of schools approved or otherwise, {b) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise, (c) Nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State, (d) Combined 
nomination and examination, (e) Any other 
method ?—In view of my answers to questions 
(1) and (3) this question does not arise. I 
may add that 1 am opposed to any method of 
recruitment based on selection or nomination by 
any authority. Such a system would have a 
tendency to develop nepotism 

908 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
As the simultaneous examination is intended for 
the benefit of the Indian yonths in recognition 
of their natural claims to preferment in the land 
of their birth, there is no need to hold this 
examination in any other place outside India. 

909 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives 
of India” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—In view of my answer to question 
(3) this does not arise. But I would recom¬ 
mend a separate examination in each province in 
India for the recruitment to appointments not 
falling within the cadre of the Indian Civil Service 
but pertaining to the service now known as the 
Provincial Civil Service. This is, however, a 
matter which can more appropriately be dealt 
with under the heading “ Provincial Civil 
Service.” 

910 (11). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of tbe Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you restrict 
that right to other natural-born ubjects of His 
Majesty ?—I would impose no such restriction on 
Natives of India. 

911 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to, listed posts officers of the 
Proyinoial Cii^ Services ?. If the former, what 


alteration, if any, would you recommend in the* 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices?—The system of selection by means of a 
simultaneous examination in India will not 
supersede but will be supplementary to the- 
present'system of promoting to listed posts officers- 
of the Provincial Civil Service. 

In the first place, until the proportion of one- 
third men^^ioned in my answer to question (3) 
is reached, the necessity for such promotion will 
not cease. 

Secondly, members of the Executive branch of’ 
the Provincial Civil Service should have a few 
chances of rising to higher appointments as an 
incentive to good and efficient work. From 
paragraph 2 of my answer to question (23) it- 
will he seen that the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil t^ervico is treated on a different 
footing. 

Thirdly, Government should have in reserve* 
a few appointments, for the exercise of their 
patronage in exceptional oases. 

912 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment fcrr the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose P—I would not 
recommend any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil. 
Service. 'I'he method of reoruitment being^ 
retained as it is, such training as may be required 
by officers of the Indian Civil Service who elect 
the Judicial branch may be otherwise provided 
for—vide my answer to question (66). 

913 (14). Are you satisfied with the present-, 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, ] 870 
(33 Viofc., c._3), as including “any person born- 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His- 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
“ in India, and not established there for temporary 
“ purpose-s only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of nnmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, please state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this- 
matter ?—I would propose the omissiou of that 
portion of the definition which prescribes that the- 
persou should have been born within the Domi¬ 
nions of His Majesty in India. In other respeots- 
the definitiou may stand as it is. 

914 (15). If the system of recruitment by opem 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
please state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your* 
full reasons. Do you consider that the age limits- 
should be fixed to attract candidates of the 
normal school-leaving age in Bngland, or candi¬ 
dates who have completed a University course, or 
candidates at an intermediate stage of education ?' 
—1 consider that the age limits should be 
fixed so as to attract candidates who have com¬ 
pleted a University oonrse. It would even seem 
to he desirable to insist on the completion of a 
University course as a qualifying condition for 
admission to the examination. This system would 
secure for the service a body of really able and 
superior men. * 

In India tbe prescribed minimum a»e few 
completing the School Final Coarse is 16 and the 
average age for completing it is le. Tbe B.A. 
(Honours) Course requires a period of five years, 
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and allowing one year for preparation, the 
average age at which an Indian student can, 
Tinder present conditions, proceed to England will 
be 22. To allow him sufficient time to prepare 
himself for the examination and to give him two 
chances of appearing for the examination the 
maximum age limit should be raised to 25. I 
would therefore propose the age limits might be 
raised to 23-25. 

915 (19), What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for 
wliat reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India,” and for other natnral-horu subjects of His 
Majesty?—In answering question 115), I have 
nnswered the first part of this question as well. 
,I would make no differentiation between the ago 
limits for Natives of India and lor other natural- 
horn subjects of His Majesty. If the maximum 
age of twenty-five be considered too high, I would 
fix that limit at least for the Indian student for 
the reasons given in my answer to question 
-(15). The raising of the age limit would con¬ 
duce to greater maturity of judgment and more 
thorough education on the part of the candidates 
^selected. 

916 (20). On what principle should the subjects 
for the open competitive examination he fixed? 
Do you accept the principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed, 
that “ the examination should be of such a nature 

that no candidate who may fail shall, to what- 
“ ever calling he may devote himself, have any 
“reason to regret the time and labour which he 
■“ had spent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should be to secure, not 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful iu a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary well-educated young man of the period ? 
—Yes. 

917 (21). Please examine the table in Appendix 
I to these questions, which shows the various 
p)hases of the authorised syllabus of the open com¬ 
petitive examination, and state what changes, if 
•any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differentiating 
between the cases of candidates (a) of school¬ 
leaving age and (6) of University-leaving age ?— 
The marks assigned to Sanskrit and Arabic should 
he equalised with those assigned to Greek and 
Latin. It is said that in papers on Roman and 
Greek History quotations from Latin and Greek 
-are put, with the result that Indian candidates 
-are precluded from taking up these subjects 
unless they know Latin and Greek. This hard¬ 
ship, if it really exists, might be avoided. 

918 (22). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between candidates 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other candi¬ 
dates ? If so, please state them and give reasons ? 
—I do not think any differentiation in the 
auhjeets for the examination is desirable between 
<!andidate8 who are Natives of India and other 
candidates, especially as there are a large number 
of subjects to choose from. 

919 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
•certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if BO, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Yict., o. 54). 


[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions]?—It is in my opinion 
necessary to define the interest of officers recruited 
by open competition m England, andlheir interests 
can he best defined by express reservation by 
Statute of the posts open to them. In answering 
question (3) a reduction in the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service has been suggested by me as 
one of the remedies for removing the disabilities 
under which Indians at present labour in the 
attainment of their just aspirations for high and 
responsible appointments. The curtailment of the 
reeruitinent iu England and the substitution of 
indigenous agency being both just and expedient, 
I think some of the appointments may be removed 
from the schedule of the Indian Civil Servioe Act 
of 1861. 

Confining myself to the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service. 1 would suggest the exclusion from 
the schedule, of one-half of District and Sessions 
Judges or chief Judicial officers of the districts. 
It may he mentioned in this eonneotion that the 
Public Service Commission of 1886-1887 recom¬ 
mended the exclusion from the schedule of 
one-third of such appointments but effect was not 
given in full to their recommendation. Condi¬ 
tions have changed materially since then, with 
the result that indigenous agency to fill these 
posts is available in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient qualifications to justify their appoint¬ 
ments. And further more, the European Civilian 
officer does not take kindly to this branch of the 
service and is generally an unwilling servant 
marking his time for retirement from the servioe. 
There are, of course, some who show a liking and 
even a preference for the J udicial service, and to 
such officers the remaining fifty per cent of the 
appointments will serve as a sufficiently ample 
field for the exercise of their talents' and for 
acquiring the training necessary to fill the Indian 
Civil Service section of the High Court Bench. 

920 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—So far as the Judicial branch of the 
Service is conceruid, to which I confine myself, 
my answer to this question is oovered by my 
answer to question (23). 

921 (25). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under which 
“ Natives of India ” are recruited partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India, in accordance either with rules framed 
under the provisions of section 6 ofthe Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Yict., c. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 
(24 and 25 Viet , o. 54) ? Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system, and if so, what ?— 
In addition to the open competitive examination 
in England and the simultaneous examination in 
India, the special arrangement referred to in the 
question may he retained, as it is desirable that 
the Government should retain power in very 
special cases and under prescribed conditions to 
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make direct appointments to offices in the higher 
grades. 

922 (27). Haye the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil Service 
of the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient 
to employ them in all bi’anches of the Adminis¬ 
tration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 
—There is no reason to suppose that “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of open competition 
in England are less efficient than the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service of the same 
standing. But it is possible that the former 
lack that lightne.=s of heart and fearlessness 
of mind which, in the case of the latter, are the 
necessary concomitants of the sympatlietic sup¬ 
port of the service, which rarely fails the m in 
emergencies. In this Presidency the tendency 
seems to be to employ native members of the 
Indian Civil Service more largely in the Judicial 
branch than in the Executive I am unable to 
explain the reason. 

923 (28). Ho you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ? My answer is iu the negative. 

924 (33). Please now refer to the rules, dated 
26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 ^^ict., o. 3), and reproduced 
as Appendix IV, and to the statement in 
Appendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offices, places, and appointments, 
eommonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held 
by m embers of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
Provincial Civil Service can properly be appoint¬ 
ed ; and say whether the figures given are correct 
for your province ?—^The figures concerning the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service are 
-oorrect for this province. I Jo not, of course, 
deal with the listed posts not connected with the 
Judicial branch. 

'• he number of posts of District Judges listed 
lor this Presidency is four out of a total of twenty- 
two appointments. 

925 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ordi¬ 
narily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India ” ? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to work up to the authorized list, and explain 
the reasons?—The four posts referred to in 
my answer to question (33) are ordinarily and 
regularly held by Natives of India. 

926 (35). To what extent also during the last 
five years have these listed posts been filled— 

(a) by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; 

■ (b) by other “ Natives of India ” ? 

Please give the names and positions of the 
latter, if any ?—My recollection is that until 
recently two out of these four appointments were 
held by members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
one by a member of the Statutory Civil Service 
who has since retired, and the remaining appoint¬ 
ment was held by an officer who would fall under 
the heading of “ other Natives of India.” At 
present, three appointments are held by members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and the remaining 


appointment is held by “M.R.Ey. Diwan Baha¬ 
dur C. V. Kumaraswami. Sastriar Avargal, 
District Judge, Gan jam.” At the time of his 
appointment as District and Sessions Judge, he 
was not a member of the Provincial Civil Service 
but was a Judge of the City Civil Court which is 
not included in the cadre of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

927 (36). Has the power to fill oue-qnarter of 
the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that tbe power 
should bo utilised and in what directions ?—My 
answer to the first part of this question is in 
the affirmative (vide my answer to the previous 
question). In a very recent instance the pro¬ 
portion of one-fourth fixed in rule No. 2 was 
exceeded. Reference is made to this fact in 
my answer to question (2) under the heading of 
Provincial Civil Service, 

928 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—So far as the Judicial branch 
is concerned District Judgeships from the only 
class of listed posts. Additional or temporary 
Sessions Judgeships might also be thrown open 
to the Provincial Civil Service, 

929 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar res¬ 
ponsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration ?—Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service selected to fill Sessions Judgeships lack, 
in the generality of cases, training in criminal 
work just as members of the Indian Civil Service 
appointed to the District Judgeships lack training 
in civil work. The remedy has to be sought for 
both these cases and may be considered in dealing 
with questions under the heading of “ Training.” 

930 (40). Please now turn to the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (-4 and 25 Yict., o. 54), which 
will be found in Appendix II to these questions, 
and say how many “Natives of India” have 
been appointed permanently to posts in your 
province under its provisions during the last five 
years, giving names and the nature of the posts so 
filled ? —This question presumably refers to special 
appointments of persons who are not covenanted 
Civilervants under the provisions of section 3 of 
the Indian Civil Service Act of 1861. I am not 
aware of any such appointment having been made 
in this province during the last five years. 

931 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I have no personal experience of 
the results of the existing systems of probation 
in England. Such probation ought to be 
beneficial and must be continued. 

932 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive exami¬ 
nation, (b) under'any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—I would recom¬ 
mend probation for a period of two years. 
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933 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers sbonld be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—I am of opinion that the general 
education of candidates should be completed 
before the competitive examination. The raising 
of the age limit would dispense with the necessity 
of making any special provision for a post-univer¬ 
sity training as suggested in the question. And 
furthermore, I have suggested in my answer to 
question (15) that it would be desirable to insist 
on the completion of a University course as a 
qualification for admission to the open competi¬ 
tive examination. The object of the probation 
is to enable the successful candidates to enter 
upon the special studies designed to fit them 
for duty in India, and consequently the period of 
probation must be utilised to give them the 
necessary training to fit them for such duties. 

934 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—I consider that 
probationers should receive allowances during 
their period of probation. The scale of allowances 
should be fixed according to their pecuniary 
requirements, I'he conditions must be such as 
would ensure satisfactory progress in their training 
and the maintenance of good character. 

935 (48). If you do not advise attendance at 
an approved University during the period of pro¬ 
bation in England, what alternative course of 
study do you recommend ?—The course of 
study that I would recommend will be on the 
lines of the syllabus which was in force in 1891 
when the period of probation was two years and 
which is now printed in column I of Appendix 

VI. 

936 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—I would answer this question in the 
negative. 

937 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Docs j'our answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ? 
—My answer to question (45) applies to this 
question as well. I would answer the latter part 
of this question in the affirmative. 

938 (51). Please examine the statement printed 
as Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present coarse 
(a) under the existing system of the open compe¬ 
titive examination, and (6) under any modification 
of that system recommended by you ?—I would 
prefer the syllabus of 1891. But Political Eco¬ 
nomy which is included in the curriculum of the 
open competitive examination may be excluded 
from the curriculum of the final examination. 

939 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probtaion of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 


Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law in addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of 
the grammar and text-boobs of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial instruc¬ 
tion ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, 
(h) Political Economy, (c) Accounts ?—The sylla¬ 
bus of 1891 provides for compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts ill England and reporting of cases,, 
and provides also for the stndy of the law of 
India, the History and Geography of India and 
vernacular language. The syllabus may accord¬ 
ingly be adopted in its entirety with the exception 
of Political Economy for the reason stated in 
my answer to question (51). It may be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that even for those who 
are to fill the higher executive appointments a 
judicial training is bi-coming a matter of necessity. 
The Revenue Department is becoming a quasi- 
judicial service. Questions in Forest and Revenue 
Law have frequently to be decided by Revenuo 
officers; they have also to judge of the expediency 
or otherwise of instituting or defending suits, and 
mistakes in this respect should be avoided as far 
as possible. 

940 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ? The course of instruction 
may be best spent in England for the reasons 
mentioned in question (56). 

941 (54). what is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services- 
reernited in England ?—In view of my answer to 
question (53), I would answer this question and 
the following question in the negative. 

942 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal, 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
— vide answer to question (54). 

943 (56). In the report of the Treasury Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the organisation or 
Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view ia 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district, 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s- 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could he met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—I would answer that the- 
preliminary training may best take place in Lng- 
land for the reasons suggested in this question. 

944 (57). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of 
or supplementary to the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for snob officers ?—I have recom¬ 
mended a system of direct recruitment in India 
for the Indian Civil Service by means of a 
simultaneous examination in India. But, for the- 
reasons stated in my answer to question (3), I 
consider that the system of probation should bo¬ 
on the same lines and conditions aa are laid dowa 
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for probationers recmited in England and the 
period of probation must be spent in England. 

945 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do jon 
advise that it should be paased in England or in 
India P — Vide answer to question (57). 

946 (59). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? 
If so, ploase state the s]ieoial arrangements that 

on recommend ?—I am not for any diSerentiation 
eing made. 

947 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Servioe after they have taken 
np their appointments in India P If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The present arrangements for the training of the 
junior members of the Indian Civil Service after 
they have taken up their appointments in India 
are intended only to train them for executive 
work. I do not propose to discuss the sufficiency 
of the present arrangements for such training. 
Some change will have to be introduced for giving 
training in judicial work, but that would be after 
some service, when the officers concerned might 
be called upon to elect the servioe they would Uke 
to serve in. 

948 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Irvine P If so, what are the causes ? Are 
yon satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Servioe attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and if not, how 
oould this best be remedied P —I am unable to 
institute any comparison between the past and 

{ nesent in regard to the knowledge of the Indian 
anguages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. But it must be acknowledged that 
their linguistic qualifications are very poor and of 
little or no practical use. It is possible that the 
spread of the knowledge of English among Indians, 
the transactions of ^1 official correspondence In' 
the English language and the constant transfer of 
officers from one language area to another militate 
against the attainment of an adequate proficiency 
in the study of the Indian lan^ages. But these 
reasons cannot fnrnish a satuiactory explanation 
for the present state of things. Notwithstanding 
the spread of knowledge of English among 
Indians and notwithstanding the transaction of 
official correspondence in the English language, 
the percentage of people ignorant of the English 
language is still very large and it is with such 

E Bople that officers of the Indian Civil Service 
ave constantly to come into contact. As 
observed in paragraph 666 of the Eeport of the 
Boyal Commission upon Decentralisation in India 
“ it is still however most requisite that he (a 
European officer) should have such knowledge, 
since an officer who cannot speak freely to the 
people of his charge in their ovm language and 
unde^tand vernacular petitions handed in to him 
must necessarily be largely in the hands of his 
subordinates.’’ The remedy lies in awarding 
rewards to officers who attmn to proficiency in 
TudiaTi langpiages and by inflicting punishments 
on those w^ fail to do so. There is very little 
that I can usefoUy add to the recommendations 
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made in paragraph 667 of the said report. 'What¬ 
ever rules may be framed on the subject, a great 
deal depends upon the officers themselves, upon 
their willingness and earnestness to acquire pro¬ 
ficiency in the Indian languages. Unless wey 
make it a point to speak the vernacular language 
to their own domestic servants and to all other 
persons ignorant of the English language with 
whom they come into contact on official business 
or in the course of social duties, real proficiency 
cannot be attained. 

949 (63). Do you recommend any changes in 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and, if so, what changes P — 
I do not think that any change in the present 
rules would improve matters, but real improve¬ 
ment must be sought in the stringency with 
which the rules are enforced and the candidates 
are passed. The examiners must be such as have 
themselves attained a high degree of proficiency. 

950 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
oienOT in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Servioe, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to E'orope, and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose?—As regards the knowledge of 
law of members of Indian Civil Service in general, 
I think that the suggested syllabus for the final 
examination is sufficient. As regards officers 
selected for the judicial branch, I do not think 
that the system of study leave to Europe would 
give them sufficient training for their work in 
India as Judicial officers, but would recommend 
a course of preliminary training in judicial work 
on the lines indicated in my answer to question 
( 66 ). 

951 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the judicial branch?—^No. 

952 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details.—I would recomifiend that the officers 
selected for the Judicial branch should receive 
training in subordinate judicial posts under the 
supervision and control of a District .Judge. In 
the first place each officer should be attached for 
a time to the court of a District Munsif, then to 
the court of a Subordinate Judge and ^ally to 
the court of a District Judge. The period to be 
spent at each court need not be long: it may 
be even a month. Secondly, after the preliminary 
training is over, the officer should be made 'to 
serve as a District Munsif and then as a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge, drawing aU the while his pay accord¬ 
ing to his rank in the Indian Civil Servioe. 
Thirdly, I would reserve for this purpose a few 
appointments of District Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judgeships to be filled by such officers of the 
Indian thvil Service. 

I would also insist that when a Civilian officer 
is appointed to the post of a District Judge, he 
should be given exclusive original civil jurisdiction 
over a portion of his district, and ability shown in 
the disposal of such original civil work should be 
made a condition precedent to the selection of 
such an officer to the High Court Bench. This 
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arrangement would also facilitate the training of 
Subordinate Judges in criminal work by relieving 
them of a portion of their original civil work 
\yide my answer to question (19) under the 
beading of “ Provincial Civil Service ’’]. 

953 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages?—I would encourage higher 
study of law by instituting rewards. 

954 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
your proposals ?—I would make no differentiation. 

955 (69). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of training 
you recommend for such officers ?— Vide my 
answer to question (57). 

956 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—I would answer this in the 
negative. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

957 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these 
conditions suitable, or have you any recommend¬ 
ations to make for their alteration ?—I would 
suggest the conditions of recruitment for the 
Provincial Civil Service be embodied in an enact¬ 
ment, either local or imperial, rather than left to 
be governed by rules framed either by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India or the Local Government. An 
enactment of such a nature will not only place 
the interests of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service on a firm basis but will prevent amend¬ 
ments or alterations without wide publicity and 
effectual discussion. 

958 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules for 
the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—Here again I would 
suggest that the rules be defined by an enactment 
with a schedule attached thereto, showing the 
appointments reserved (not merely thrown open to) 
for members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

There is a great discontent amongst the 
members of the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service of this Presidency in regard to the 
mapner in which some appointments were made 
to the higher gi'ades of the service during the 
com^e of the last four years. In one case a 
gentleman who, according to the rules of the 
Local Government, was not even qualified for the 
post of a last grade Subordinate Judge was 
appointed all at once as a permanent Subordinate 
Judge of the highest grade. The justification 
for the violation was that the rules of the Local 


Government had not the force of a statutory 
obligation. In another case the proportion of 
one-fourth fixed in rule 2 of the Notification of 
the Government of India, No. 1128, printed as 
Appendix IV was exceeded ; and the probable 
explanation is that the listed appointments are 
only open to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service and not reserved for them. In the 
iniereets of the service there ought to he no room 
for disappointment or discontent. It is therefore 
proposed that the regulations governing the 
service should be clearly defined by a legislative 
enactment. 

In regard to other matters covered by the rules 
of the Local Government I shall deal with them 
in answering questions which deal with details. 
At present I have confined myself to a consider¬ 
ation of certain general principles underlying 
the constitution of the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

In regard to the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, a separate examination 
for each Presidency may be held every year as 
was being done until some time recently. It is, 
however, a matter into which I do not propose to 
enter, as members of that branch of the service 
will be more competent to deal with it in regard 
to the details of such system. 

959 (3). Please see the statement showing the 
constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, re¬ 
produced as Appendix B to these questions, and 
state whether the information is correct for your 
province. If not, what alterations are required ? 
—The information in regard to the Judicial 
branch is correct- It does not, however, include 
a number of Subordinate Judges’ courts estab¬ 
lished temporarily. On the Ist of October 1912 
there were no less than ten such courts. A 
large number of these may have to be made 
permanent and the question is under the investi¬ 
gation of an officer specially deputed for the 
purpose. The temporary y)pointments so created 
are all of the last grade. The result is thatthere 
are now four Subordinate Judges on a pay of 
Rs. 800, five on Rs. 650 and nineteen on Rs. 500. 
The number of District Munsifs in the last grade 
is at present 31 and not 29. 

960 (4). Please state the different systems of 
recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation ?—So far as the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
is concerned, recruitment to the grade of District 
Munsifs has now, for nearly thirty years, been 
made according to the conditions embodied in 
rule No. 4 of the rules framed by the Madras 
Government, printed at page 74 of the “ Ahstraot 
of the rules relating to the Public Service examin¬ 
ations in the Madras Presidency.” 

Barristers, Advocates, High Court Vakils and 
District Munsifs are eligible for the post of 
Subordinate Judges. But in practice Subordinate 
Judges are recruited almost entirely by selection 
from the ranks of District Munsifs. Daring the 
last thirty years there were only three or four 
instances of direct recruitment from the Bar to 
the post of a Subordinate Judge. 

As District Munsifs are recruited mainly from 
the members of the legal profession and as several 
of them, by reason of their experience and ability, 
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l)ecome better fitted for the post of a Subordinate 
Jud^ than one who has continued to remain at 
the Bar with ^ore or leas indifferent success, no 
real necessity has perhaps been felt for direct 
recruitment from the Bar to the post of a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge. 

The number recruited every year fluctuates 
according to the number of vacancies. 

961 (6). What is your experience of the officers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system 
of recruitment do you recommend ? For direct 
recrhitment do you recommend (a) open competi¬ 
tion, (6) nomination, (c) combined nomination and 
examination, or (d) some other method ? Please 
describe fully the system that you recommend ?— 
So far as the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service is concerned the recruitment cannot, 
for obvious reasons, be by open competitive 
examination. The field of recruitment must be 
confined to those who are in active practice of the 
legal profession. 

In regard to the recruitment of District Munsifs 
I would, in view of the large number of graduates 
in law in this presidency, limit the field of 
recruitment to those who would fall within 
clauses 1, 2 and 5 of rule IV of the rules of 
the Local Government. Persons falling within 
clauses 3 and 4 of the said rule are but very rarely 
appointed as District Munsifs and there is no 
need, therefore, to retain these two clauses. 

. As regards the recruitment of Subordinate 
Judges I have in answering question (4) observed 
as follows: As District Munsifs are recruited 
mainly from the members of the legal profession 
and as several of them, by reason of their expe¬ 
rience and ability, become better fitted for the 
post of Subordinate Judge than one who has 
continued to remain at the Bar with more or less 
indifferent success, no real necessity has perhaps 
been felt for direct recruitment from the Bar to 
the post of a Subordinate Judge. 

But an influential section in Madras is of 
opinion that there ought to be a large percentage 
of direct recruitment from the Bar for tlie higher 
grades of the J udicial service, that is, to the posts 
of Subordinate Judges and District Judges. 
This theory is based on the assumption that the 
knowledge and experience gained by an officer as 
a District Munsif, instead of rendering him better 
fitted for the duties of a higher Judicial office, 
reduces quite the contrary effect and disables 
im from being selected for the higher appoint¬ 
ments. Similarly according to the theory of this 
influential section of the public, a member of the 
Bar who by direct recruitment is appointed to 
the post of a Subordinate Judge would, after a 
few years’ experience in that capacity, become 
less fit for the appointment of a District Judge 
than one who still continues to remain at the Bar 
in eager expectation of an opportunity for his 
advancement. I am not sure how this theory, if 
pushed to its logical conclusion, would apply to 
the promotion of an officer from the position of a 
District Judge to that of a High Court Judge. 

I doubt how this theory would work if applied 
to the Executive branch of the service; but even 
in regard to the Judicial branch of the service 
I cannot bring myself to subscribe to it. If a 
member of the Bar while yet young in years joins 
the Judicial service as a District Munsif, he 


must, in my opinion, as years roll on and as he 
gains experience and acouires knowledge, become, 
in the natural course ot things, better fitted for 
the more arduous duties of a higher Judicial 
appointment. At any rate, he cannot be in a 
worse position than one who, in spite of his longer 
standing at the Bar, is imable to make sufficient 
headway in the profession but is willing to accept, 
when fairly advanced in years, an appointment 
on Es. 500. 

The same observation applies to direct recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar to the appointment of a 
District Judge. It would be unjust to the service 
and detrimental to the interests ot the public to 
select men of inferior calibre from the Bar for 
direct appointment either as a District Judge or 
as a Subordinate Judge. It is not likely that a 
man who has a considerable practice at the Bar 
would forego that practice and the chance of 
extended practice and take up either of these 
appointments, and furthermore such direct recruit¬ 
ment to the higher ranks of the Judicial service 
would, by impairing the prospects of District 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, inevitably result 
in a deterioration of the lower ranks of the 
Judicial service It must be mentioned in this 
connection that District Munsifs as a body have 
repeatedly earned high praise from the Honourable 
the Judges of the High Gourt and from the Local 
Government for ability and efficiency audit would 
be, in my opinion, a'misfortune if this able and 
hardworked class of officers, who have been able 
to earn such high praise, is treated with scant 
consideration and is deprived of the prize 
appointments. 

One of the arguments upon which their dis¬ 
qualification to higher appointments is based is 
that they become too old and effete when the time 
comes for their promotion to the higher ranks of 
the service. I shall deal with this aspect of the 
matter in answering question No. (47). 

In my opinion, the higher appointments in the 
Judicial service should ordinarily he filled from 
the most meritorious of the senior men of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
I say ordinarily for I am not altogether opposed 
to the principle of direct recruitment to the 
higher grades of the service ; but cases of such 
recruitment must be proportionately small and 
patronage must be exercised under exceptional 
circumstances. The proportion must be fixed as 
low as possible and ought not, in my opinion, to 
exceed 20 per cent. 

I would, therefore, recommend that in regard 
to the recruitment of the Subordinate Judges 
not less than 80 per cent, of the appointments 
be reserved for District Munsifs, and similarly 
in regard to the appointments of District and 
Sessions J udges transferred to the Provincial Civil 
Service I would surest that not less tt an 80 per 
cent, of such appointments be reserved for Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges. 

To meet these two conditions, a suitable rule 
will have to be framed under the Madras Civil 
Courts Act and rule 2 of the Notification of the 
Government of India No. 1128, printed as Appen¬ 
dix IV, will have to be amended by substituting 
“rfor“i”. ^ 

These exceptional appointments ought not to 
be made as a mere matter of course but should 
be governed solely by the exigencies of the public 
service; for the public have a higher claim to 
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efficient service than any member of the Bar can 
have for his personal advancement. And further¬ 
more in making these special appointments the 
Local Grovernment may, other qualifications being 
equal among the candidates, be legitimately 
guided by considerations of birth and respect¬ 
ability of the candidates and also by considerations 
of a fair and proper representation of the 
different sections of the Bar and of the different 
classes of the community. 

In the case of direct recruitment as aforesaid 
for the higher ranks of the Judicial service I 
would insist as a necessary condition that the 
person chosen should he a successful practitioner 
with considerable practice on the original side, 
either in the presidency town or in the mufassal. 
In my opinion, training in purely appellate work 
is not a sufficient qualification for the proper 
exercise of the duties of a Judge in the mufassal. 
This remark will also apply to the recruitment of 
District Munsif from the Bar—a principle which, 
I am afraid, is not always kept in view. 

962 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily he recruited ?—In 
regard to the first part of the question I have no 
information. I would answer the latter part of 
the question in the affirmative. 

963. (8) Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—The selection being made from among 
the members of the legal profession, the represen¬ 
tation of the different classes of the community is 
a matter which ought to he left to the discretion and 
judgment of the authority in whom the power of 
appointment vests. 1 have made a similar observ¬ 
ation in regard to special appointments made by 
direct recruitment to the higher branches of the 
Judicial service. There is, therefore, no need for 
any separate rules being enacted in this behalf. 
Undue prominence given to class representation 
in public appointments would have, in my 
opinion, an unfortunate tendency to accentuate 
and perpetuate class differences. The encourage¬ 
ment of such a tendency is of questionable 
expediency. 

964 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
—At present there i# no system of training 
in vogue for officers recruited for the Judicial 
service except such training as they get prior to 
their appointment as District Munsifs, either in 
the exercise of the legal profession or in the dis¬ 
charge of ministerial duties on the establishment 
of the High Court or of a District Court. 

I would suggest that an officer selected for the 
post of a District Munsif be attached to a District 
Gouft or to a Subordinate Judge’s Court as per¬ 
sonal assistant to the presiding officer of such 
court so that he may receive practical training for 
a period of not less than three months and not 
exceeding six months. He may then be placed in 
charge of an independent court on probation for 
a period of one year. ' 

No such training or probation will be required 
in the case of special appointments by direct 
recruitment from the Bar to the higher rank of 


the Judicial service. Officers selected under this 
system are expected to he men of conspicuous 
ability and would not stand in need of any special 
training or probation. 

965 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin 
oial Civil Service ?—In regard to the Judicial 
branch of the service I would suggest that it be 
made up of— 

(1) Not less than one High Court Judge {vide 
note below). 

(2) Fifty per cent, of District and Sessions 
Judges— vide my answer to Question (23) under 
the heading of the “ Indian Civil Service.” 

(3) The City Civil Judge. 

(4) Two Puisne Judges of the Presidency 
Small Cause Court. 

( 5 ) Subordinate Judges. 

(6) District Munsifs. 

(7) Registrar, Presidency Small Cause 
Court. 

(8) Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side, High 
Court. 

(9) One junior Professorship and one Assist¬ 
ant Professorship of the Law College. 

Note. —Section 2 of the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., c. 104, 
provides that not less than one-third of the Judges of the 
High Court including the Chief Justice shall be Barristers 
and not less than one-third shall he members of the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service. The members of the Public Service 
Commission (1886-87) noticed the absence of any provision 
fixing a proportion of such appointments for Judicial officers 
of the TJnoovenanted Civil Service and observed that the time 
had come for appointing to High Court Judgeships a larger 
proportion of persons who have held judicial offices or who 
are advocates or pleaders of the High Court. The Commis¬ 
sioners left it to the Government to decide the number of 
Judges to be selected from the Judicial branch, the Provincial 
Service or from advocates or pleaders of the High Court. 
In concluding their observations in regard to this matter 
they made the following important pronouncement:—“ One 
important effect of this recommendation would be to throw 
open more fully than at present to members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, if established, the highest judicial offices of 
the country, for which it might be anticipated that natives, 
of whom the Provincial Service wil^ mainly consist, will 
become qualified in increasing numbers if the higher judicial 
offices are rendered more accessible to them in the manner 
proposed.” 

But as a matter of fact ever since 1895 there has not been a 
single representative of the Provincial Service on the Local 
High Court Bench, but in the early part of this year a mem¬ 
ber of the Provincial Service was appointed to one of the two 
temporary appointments recently created for the clearing 
of arrears. The time has now come when the declaration of 
the Public Service Commission of 1886-87 might receive 
greater consideration by according to the claims of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service a sure and solid foundation by a suitable 
amendment in the Statute. I would roughly fix the propor¬ 
tion at one-sixth, but it would even be sufficient if at least 
o^e permanent seat on the High Court Bench is reserved 
by Statute for the Provincial Service. 

966 (12). What is the system on which the 

strength of the branch of your Provin¬ 

cial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—In the ease of the Judicial branch 
the number of appointments is fixed with reference 
to the amount of work that has to be turned 
out by the Courts. I would add a dozen appoint¬ 
ments for the purpose of training in the manner 
suggested in my answer to question (9). 

967 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—The field of recruitment in the case of 
the Judicial branch being confined to members 
of the legal profession, there is no need for th© 
provision of “ leave reserve.” 
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968 (14). Is there any reserve for ofBcers under 
training and is it adequate ?—There is no reserve 
for training in the Judioiah branch -vide my 
answer to question (12). 

969 (15). Wiiat is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of pro¬ 
motion ?— I he annual rate of recruitment depends 
upon the vacancies happening and it is a 0uotu- 
ating factor. 

970 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—Eule 11 of the rules framed hy the 
Madras Government lays down, “ Government 
reserve to themselves the right to make promo¬ 
tions to the superior grad es of Provincial Civil 
Service carrying a salary of'Es. 500 a month 
and above without regard to seniority, and 
seniority alone shall not give a claim to appoint¬ 
ment to the grade of Es. 500 a month or to a 
higher grade. Every such promotion will be 
based wholly upon fitness and merit, seniority 
being regarded only when the claims of two 
or more ofiioers who are equally fit come into 
competition.” 

In regard to the Judicial branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service this rule can come into 
operation when a District Munsif has to he selected 
for the appointment of a Subordinate Judge 
and when a Subordinate Judge has to be selected 
for promotion as a District and Sessions Judge. 
A strict enforcement of this rule will certainly 
tend to greater efficiency in the higher grades of 
the Judicial Service. In practice, ho'wever, it 
seems to me that in making the selection for the 
higher appointments in question the test that is 
applied is of a negative, rather than of a positive, 
character. Whether an officer has disqualified 
himself for promotion or, in other words, whether 
there is any reason for superseding a particular 
officer is the question upon the answer to which 
the selection is generally based. On the other 
hand the proper guiding principle of selection 
ought to be whether an officer has by his past 
work shown himself to be a man of marked merit 
and ability so as to be worthy of selection for 
promotion to the higher ranks of the service. 
This, I believe, is the real spirit of the rule in 
question and it is not in my opinion as strictly 
enforced as it ought to be. 

971 (17). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
The interests of individual officers and of the 
administration can best be advanced by a due 
recognition of meritorious work and by affording 
facilities for speedy advancement to merit¬ 
orious officers. This can be achieved by a strict 
enforcement of rule No. 11 quoted in my answer 
to the previous question and by the adoption of a 
similar principle in the regulation of promotion 
in the lower grades as well in exceptional oases. 

In the interests of efficiency of the adminis¬ 
tration a power should be reserved to the Govern¬ 
ment to compulsorily retire from service officers 
whose continuance in service is found to be 
undesirable on account of their incapacity or 
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inefficiency. But the power should be exercised 
in very exceptional cases and on the clearest 
evidence of such incapacity and upon the unani¬ 
mous recommendation of the High Court. 

The fixing of 21 years as the period of service 
qualifying for voluntary retirement, as suggested 
by me in my answer to question (44), will facili¬ 
tate the retirement of inefficient officers. 

972 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to those 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest ?—Instead of the posts being listed as at 
present, I would suggest that the posts so listed 
might either be amalgamated with the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service as suggested in my answer 
to question (11) or that the persons appointed to 
such offices might be admitted as members of the 
Indi-tn Civil Service. 

At present 75 per cent of the listed posts of 
District and Sessions Judges is recruited from 
the ranks of Subordinate Judges and the re¬ 
maining 25 per cent is recruited from outside 
the Provincial Civil Service. I would alter the 
percentages into 89 and 20 respectively—vide my 
answer to question (6). 

Subordinate Judges appointed as District and 
Sessions Judges lack training and experience in 
criminal work. In fact none of the four Indian 
District Judges now in service has had any 
experience in criminal work before appointment 
as Sessions Judge. I would suggest that every 
permanent Subordinate Judge presiding over a 
permanent Subordinate Judge’s Court should be 
ex officio an Assistant Sessions Judge. If this 
is not feasible a sufficiently large number of 
Subordinate Judges might be invested with the 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge. This 
system will on the one hand have the advantage 
of relieving the District and Sessions J udge of 
a portion of his criminal work and of relieving 
the Subordinate Judge of a portion of his civil 
work. Both the District Judge and the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge will thereby have an almost equal 
share of civil as well as of criminal work. 

973 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?” If 
not, what would you suggest P—The word “Pro¬ 
vincial ” is objected to on the ground that it is 
used in a derogatory sense. 

I would suggest the following designation : — 

Madkas Civil Seevicb. 

(A) Cla&& No. 1— (E) Ola&& No. 2— 

(1) Executive. (1) Executive. 

(2) Judicial. (2) Judicial. 

The two classes being differentiated according 
to the method of recruitment. 

Nbti. —Thia suggestion will involve the abolition of the 
present designation “ Indian Civil Service.” 

974 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prinoiple 
recommended hy the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions 
of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should he adjusted hy a consideration of the terms 
necessary to secure locally the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
prinoiple do you recommend ?—The principle 
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enunciated above seems to be sound so far as it 
goes, but I would add that there ought to be some 
relation between the grades of pay in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service and the grades of pay in the 
Indian Civil Service. Any disparity in the pay 
of members of the two services bolding identical 
appointments and discharging identical functions 
would materially affect the prestige of the officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service. In paragraph 85 
of the report of Public Service Commission of 
1886-87 it is observed ;— 

“ In one case only would the Commission 
depart from the principle of regulating the pay, 
leave and pension rules according to the place of 
recruitment, namely, in regard to those high 
appointments which are made directly by Her 
Majesty. For such appointments, which are very 
few in number and stand upon a footing of their 
own, the Commission considers that an exception 
to the general principle might well be made. The 
Commission accordingly recommends that for 
appointments made by Her Majesty the pay and 
the rules governing leave and pension should be 
the same for all incumbents whether belonging 
to the Imperial or the Provincial Service or 
appointed from outside the service qf Govern¬ 
ment.” 

I would extend the application of this principle 
to all officers who are cither heads of districts 
or heads of departments. In regard to other 
appointments the salary of every office might be 
fixed at a certain amount and an extra personal 
allowance might be granted in the case of a 
covenanted civilian appointed to such office. 

975 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—In the consider¬ 
ation of the question it would not be inappropriate 
to bear in mind the analogy of the theory under¬ 
lying the condition of service in the Indian Civil 
Service, namely, that each officer should find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
an appointment carrying over Es. 1,000 per 
mensem after the completion of eight years’ 
service. I do not, of course, mean to say that the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
are on all fours with the conditions of service in 
the Provincial Civil Service, hut the theory 
mentioned above would materially help us in 
coming to a conclusion upon the present question. 

The lowest pay of a District Mnnsif should, in 
my opinion, be fixed at En. 250 per mensem; A 
memorial by the District Muusifs of this Presi¬ 
dency to that effect has, I believe, received the 
sympathetic and favourable consideration of the 
Honourable Judges of tbe High Court. Now 
starting with an initial pay of Es. 250 per mensem, 
it ought to be possible for this class of officers to 
rise during the course of ten years to a salary of 
Es, 500. This would work out an annual incre¬ 
ment of Es. 25. I would therefore suggest that 
the pay of District Munsifs he fixed at Eupees 
250—25—500, the increment being annual. 

As regards Subordinate Judges I would fix the 
salary at Es. 600—80—1,000, the increment 
being annual. 

The promotion of an officer from the District 
Munsif’s grade to that of a Subordinate Judge 
will he made only on the happening of vacancies 


in the latter grade ; and allowing some time for 
an opportunity for such promotion, a member of 
the Judicial branch Nf the Provincial Civil Service 
would attain to a grade of Es. 1,000 after the 
completion of a service of nearly seventeen or 
eighteen years—a period within which a member 
of the Indian Civil Service will find himself with 
practical cei tainty in an appointment oariying a 
salary of over Es. 2,000 per mensem. 

The increase in the emoluments claimed for 
these two classes of officers is not only justified by 
the analogy of the theory quoted above, but also 
by the eircumstanoe that the cost of living has 
increased enormously and the purchasing power 
of the rupee has considerably diminished. A 
memorial by the Subordinate Judges of this 
Presidency for the increase of pay is pending 
before the Local Government. 

In regard to District and Sessions Judges’ 
appointments held by the Provincial Civil Service 
members, the existing lowest grade is Rs. 1 200. 
It does not seem to he quite fair or equitable that 
a District Judge of the Provincial Civil Service 
should draw the same pay as a first grade Sub- 
Collector of the Indian Civil Service. If a 
difference should he made between the pay of 
District Judge of the Provincial Service and that 
of a District Judge of the Indian Civil Service, I 
think that, in order to maintain the prestige of 
an Indian District J ndge of the Provincial Service, 
his pay ought to he fixed at Es. 1,500 rising to 
Es. 2,000 with an annual increment of Es. 100. 

If the time-scale of salary suggested above is 
not accepted, I would suggest the following 
system of grading ;— 

A.—District Munsifs. 

1. First grade . . Es. 500—15 per cent 

of the total 
number of 
appointments. 

2. Second „ . . „ 400—80 do. 

3. Third . 300—30 do. 

4. Fourth „ . . „ 250— 25 do. 

B.—Subordinate Judges, 

1. First grade .. Es. 1,000—15 per cent 

of the tola 
number of 
appointments. 

2. Second ,, .. „ 800—30 do. 

3. Third „ . . „ 700—30 do. 

4. Fourth ,, .. „ 600—25 do. 

C.—District Judges. 

1. First grade . . Es. 2,000—20 per cent 

of the total 
number of 
appointments. 

2. Second „ -. „ 1,800—30 do. 

3. Third „ . . „ 1,500—50 do. 

976 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—li the 
existing graded system of promotion is main¬ 
tained, officiating promotions ought to be allowed. 
Such promotions are now allowed in the case of 
District Munsifs and District Judges. There is 
absolutely no reason why the privilege should be 
denied to Subordinate Judges. 
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977 (26'. What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it he restrioted 
to the lower grades of the service, or not ?—My 
answer to question (24) covers this question as 
well. I would have a separate time-scale for each 
main class of appointments in the Judicial Branch 
of the Provincial Service. 

978 (27). As an alternative, do you recommend 
a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ?— Vide my 
tinswer to question (24) and question i26). 

979 (29). If you recommend any kind of time- 
scale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
proposed and state what conditions should be laid 
down in regard to the grant of increments, 
q)romotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to ajiply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the executive and 
judicial branches of the service is different?—I 
have discussed this question in fulP in my answer 
to question (24). In regard to the latter part of 
this question I would suggest that each branch 
of the Provincial Service and each ma’n class of 
■appointments in each branch should have a 
separate time-scale. 

980 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
■the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— Vide paragraph 2 of 
my answer to question (22). Vide also the 
•answer to question (24). 

981 (32). is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Erovinoial 
Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do jmu suggest ?—One of the reasons which 
prevent members of the Judicial Branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service from taking privilege 
leave is that they are not entitled to such leave 
on full pay {vide article 271 of the Civil Service 
Eegulations); hut an exception is made in favour 
of District Judges to whom privilege leave is 
granted nnder the ordinary rules on full pay 
vide article 278 ibid). District Judges may also 
combine privilege leave with the annual vacation. 
The grades of District Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges are manned exclusively by Natives of 
India, whereas a largo percentage of District 
Judgeships is manned by Europeans. In this as 
in some other matters the jules are more favour¬ 
able in the case of that branch which is essentially 
European than the branch of the service which is 
essentially Indian. 

It is respectfully submitted thgt privilege leave 
■on full pay with liberty to combine it with the 
vacation may be allowed alike to all members of 
the Judicial branch of the Provinoial Service 
whether they be District Munsifs, Subordinate 
Judges or District Judges. 

If this cannot he granted. District Muusifs and 
-Subordinate Judges pray that they may be 
allowed the option of earning fifteen days’ privi¬ 
lege leave on full pay instead of one month’s 


8 

memorial to Government contains a prayer to thi 
effect. 

982 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of th^ Provinoial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest?—The total 
amount of long leave which a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service can take is two years in 
addition to three years’ leave on medical certifi¬ 
cate. The total period of long leave open to suoh 
an officer comes to five years in all. This period 
may be retained as it is. 

But the inconveniences which result from some 
of the conditions laid down in the Civil Service 
Eegulations and which prevent the officers from 
availing themselves of the privileges of long leave 
may be removed. 

As the rules stand at present, an officer of the 
Provincial Service cannot take furlough until he 
has put m a service of not less than ten years. 
If he takes leave on private affairs, he cannot 
take furlough until ten years afterwards. If 
once he takes furlough, for however short a time, 
he cannot have furlough again until eight years 
afterwards. For all practical purposes he forfeits 
the furlough which he has earned but has not 
availed of. He oannottake furlough by instal¬ 
ments. Nor can he take furlough for more than 
one year unless he has put in an uninterrupted 
service of not less than eighteen years. 

It would he obvious from what I have stated 
above that the rules entail several hardships on 
the officers both in regard to the amount of leave 
that may be taken at a time and the interval of 
time that must elapse between two periods of 
long leave. 

While dealing with these hardships I may 
mention a few more restrictions which may also 
be removed. For instance, under article 260 of 
the Civil Service Eegulations there should be an 
interval of six calendar months between two 
periods of privilege leave. Article 338 {h) (iii) 
lays down that there ought to be an interval of 
not less than eighteen months between the last 
return from privilege leave of over six weeks’ 
duration and the oommenoement of long leave. 
And again article 233 requires that combined 
leave should not he for less than six months. 

It appears to me that these restrictions serve 
no useful purpose and are altogether out of date. 
There is no foundation whatever for the appre¬ 
hension that the relaxation of the leave rules 
might lead to unnecessary and extPavagant ap¬ 
plications for leave at inconveniently short inter¬ 
vals. The allowances granted during the period 
of long leave to officers of the Provinoial Service 
generally fall short of one-half of itheir current 
pay and it is not likely that the officers would 
forego a greater portion of their pay merely for 
the purpose of enjoing the luxury of long leave. 
The increased cost of living renders such a con¬ 
tingency almost impossible. 

And furthermore the granting of any kind of 
leave is always in the discretion of the superior 
authorities. There is no reason to suppose that 
they will not exercise their discretion with proper 
care and judgment. In fact, the restriotive 
clauses of the Civil Servicq Eegulations referred 
to above imply a want of confidence in the 
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I would suggest therefore— 

1. That the distinction between private affairs 
leave and furlough be abolished., 

2. That there be two kinds of leave— 

(а) Privilege leave. 

(б) Long leave with or without medical 
certificate. 

3. That privilege leave be computed at the 
rate of one calendar month for eleven complete 
calendar months of duty and one day for every 
eleven days of the balance, and at half the said 
rate for members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service at their option —ride answer to question 
(32). 

4. That privilege leave may be accumulated 
to the extent of four months and may be com¬ 
bined with the vacation. 

5. That long leave be computed at the rate 
of one-fifth of an officer's active service. 

ti. That long leave due to an officer be 
granted to him in instalments and without res¬ 
triction as to period or to interval of time be¬ 
tween one leave and another at the discretion of 
the granting authority. 

7. That the recommendations of the Decen¬ 
tralisation Commission be adopted— 

(а) that a leave ledger account be opened 
in the name of each officer, that the leave earned 
by him under the general rules be credited in his 
favour in the said account and that the officer be 
allowed to draw upon such credit with due regard 
to administrative convenience ; 

(б) that the periods of furlough leave on 
half pay be com mutable to shorter leave of 
absence on higher remuneration. 

8. That in the ease of leave on medical 
certificate to gazetted officers, a certificate from 
any officer of the Indian Medical Service be 
accepted as sufficient. 

983 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—An officer on 
furlough is, under the present rules, entitled to 
half his average salary. Average salary is defined 
as the average of the salary which an officer has 
earned during so much of the three years preceding 
the day on which he gives up office as he has 
passed on duty or on privilege leave. I would 
suggest that the furlough allowance be fixed at 
half the pay of the appointment held by the 
officer at the commencement of his leave. If 
this oannot be granted I would suggest that a 
minimnm be fixed for each main class of appoint¬ 
ment at half the pay of the lowest grade of the 
said class of appointments. I would suggest 
also that the provision in article 341 (c) of the 
Civil Service Begulations be applied to gazetted 
officers as well. 

984 (35) Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ?—The minimum may be fixed 
as suggested in my answer to the previous ques¬ 
tion. The maximum should not be less than 
half the “ average salary.” The minimum or the 
maximum should not be a fixed amount but should 
be left to vary in the case of each officer. 

985 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?—^I have dealt 


with the question fully in my answer to questions 
(32) to (35). 

986 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration, and if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ?—I am not aware of any such incon¬ 
venience. On the other hand the present leave rules 
cause inconvenience to the officers as pointed out 
in my answer to questions (32) and (33). 

987 (38). In particular, are they a contribu¬ 
tory cause of excessive transfers of officers and 
if so, how can this difficulty be met 'r—My answer 
is in the negative. 

988 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects? 
What is, in your oipnion, the appropriate remedy ? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differ¬ 
ences between the leave rules for the European 
and Indian Services as suitable ?— Vide my 
answer to questions (32) and (33). If my sugges¬ 
tions made therein be adopted the amalgamation 
of the two sets of rules for the European and 
Indian Services is not a matter of any con¬ 
sequence. 

989 (40). Is the present system of superanua- 
tion pensions satisfactory in the interests both of 
the Government and the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—The age fixed in articles 
458 and 459 of the Civil Service Eegulations 
for superannuation pension may be retained as 
it is. 

990 (41). Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and, if so, what and for what reasons ? 
—Article 408 of the Civil Service Eegulations 
lays down that one year’s leave with allowance 
in India will count as service towards pension if 
the total servioe if the officer is not less than 
15 years, and that two years’ leave in India will 
count as service towards pension if the total 
service of the officer is not less than 30 years. 
The latter rule seems to be of no practical value 
so far as the members of the Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Civil Servioe are concerned. 
Article 51 of the said Regulations fixes the 
ordinary limit of age for entrance into the public 
service at 35 years in the case of a person 
appointed to a judicial office in the Provincial 
Service in Madras, directly from the Bar. In 
order to enable him to count two years’ furlough 
towards pensionable service he will have to reach 
an age of about 65 years, an impossible contin¬ 
gency. It is, therefore, respectfully submitted 
that, in the ease of these officers, a period of two 
years’ long leave with allowance should count as 
service towards pension for a total service of 
20 years. 

Another circumstance to be mentiened in 
connection with this class of officers is that they 
have to remain in the active practice of the legal 
profession for generally a period of five years 
before they are selected for judicial appointments. 
Under article 403 of the said Regulations when a 
Barrister, Advocate, Solicitor or Vakil is appointed 
on account of his professional qualification as a 
Presidency Magistrate or as a Judge of the 
Presidency Small Cause Court at an age exceed¬ 
ing 25, he shall be entitled to reckon as servioe 
qualifying for superannuation pension the number 
of completed years by which his age may, at thC' 
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time of appointment, have exceeded 25 years; 
subject to the proviso that five years shall he the 
maximum period which can he so added. As 
members of the legal profession are appointed on 
account of their professional qualihoation to 
judicial ofilces at an age always in excess of 25, 
the principle enunciated in ^icle 403 may he 
made applicable to all Judicial officers who are 
recruited from the Bar, 

991 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may he found 
to he inefficient hut whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence? 
If so, what do yon suggest ?—I approve of the 
principle referred to in the question hut the 
pension may be fixed according to the scale fixed 
for invalid pension. 

992 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—I would suggest that 
the pension in the case of such officers be fixed at 
the same rate as may be allowed to the officers 
specially enumerated in article 475 of the Civil 
Service Eegulations. 

993 (44), Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincisd Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend f —Considering that a person 
appointed to a judicial office in the Provincud 
Service is generally of an age ranging between 
30 and 35 I would fix a period of 21 years’ 
service for voluntary retirement in the case of 
members of such service. Subordinate Judges in 
this Presidency have submitted memorials to 
Government praying that a period of 21 years’ 
service be fixed for voluntary retirement. 

As regards compulsory retirement I think the 
rules ought to be more strictly enforced than they 
are at present- Extensions are generally granted 
more on personal considerations affecting the 
officer concerned than on considerations of the 
exigencies of the service, First year’s extension 
is almost invariably granted as a matter of 
courtesy on the application of the superannuated 
officer. Second year’s extension is usually 
granted as a matter of grace, and third year’s 
extension is granted sometimes as a matter of 
special favour. This principle of granting exten¬ 
sions to Judicial officers upon their applications, 
for reasonff peculiarly personal to themselves, 
produces demoralising effects. 

If the pensionable age is low the remedy is to 
raise it; hut once it is fixed at a particular figure 
there ought to be no inducement offered to judi¬ 
cial officers—whatever considerations might 
obtain with regard to other departments—to look 
up to Government for grace or favour in the 
matter of obtaining extensions of service. 

It is not, of course, intended by this that 
Government should not have a power in reserve to 
ask superannuated officers to continue in service 
on account of the exigencies of the service. But 
the system of allowing applications for extension 
to be made by superannuated officers or of 
calling for such applications from them should be 
stopped. The suggestion made in paragraph 1 as 
regards the period of service for voluntary retire¬ 
ment will have the advantage of facilitating the 
retirement of inefficient officers. 

20 


994 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Servicer 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fuUy your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable ?—The existing organization of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
may be maintained subject to the modifications 
suggested in my previous answers. I have no 
alternative organization to suggest. 

995 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them ?—I would 
suggest that the Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873 
be amended so as to give effect to the suggestions 
made herein for a statutory constitution of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Service. 

Opportunity may also be taken to amend section 
23 of the said Act which vests all ministerial 
appointments of subordinate courts under the 
dual control of the presiding officers of such courts 
and of the District Judge of the district in which 
such courts are situate. This system is found in 
practice to lead to a good deal of friction and it 
would be expedient if the High Court be em¬ 
powered to frame rules for the guidance of the 
8ulx)rdinate courts in the matter of regulating the 
said appointments. 

I -would also suggest that the power to transfer 
the ministerial officers of District Courts, especially 
the Chief Ministerid Officers of District Courts, 
be vested in the High Court instead of with the 
local Government as the former is more 
comjietent to deal -with the matter by virtue of its 
position as the Head of the Judicial Department. 

I would further suggest that the mufassal 
courts, including District Courts, be periodically 
inspected by one of the Honourable Judsres of 
the High Court. 

Another matter to which I would make reference 
is that the presiding officers of the mufassal courts 
have no time to check the accounts relating to 
suitors’ money and that a system of auditing the 
accounts annually might be arranged through the 
Accountant-General. 

Before concluding, I would make a few observ¬ 
ations regarding the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service so as to enhance its efficiency 
and prestige. 

In the course of my answer to question (6) I 
made reference to one of the arguments upon which 
District Munsifs are supposed to become disqualified 
for higher appointments, namely, that they become 
too old and effete when the time comes for their 
promotion to the higher ranks of the service. One 
of the reasons for this state of things is that in 
recent years the age of admission into public service 
for this department was raised to 35 on the groimd 
that men of mature judgment would be available 
for the service. As a matter of fact, however, the 
members of the Bar who are selected at such 
comparatively advanced age, for appointments 
carrying so low a salary as Es. 200 are in the 
generality of cases failures at the Bar. Formerly 
the practice was to select young men of promise 
for such appointments so as to render it possible 
for them to rise to higher anointments before 
they are far advanced in age. The present tempo¬ 
rary Judge of the High Court, who is a meml^r 
of the Provincial Service, was recruited under 
the old system. Another reason which tends to 
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ineffioiency in the service is that all officers good, 
bad and indifferent are treated alike in the matter 
•of promotion with the result that really capable 
and brilliant men are not allowed sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of rising to posts of distinction ; and the 
consciousness of this fact damps the ardour 
■of many a capable officer and a dead level of 
mediocrity is produced in the whole service. 
•Slxtensions of service rather readily granted to 
superannuated men, a fact to which reference has 
already been made, is another factor which blocks 
the promotion of those in the lower ranks and 
retards their advancement. The importation of 
persons outside the service into the higher ranks 
•of the Judicial service has been the cause of much 
discontent in the service. The inferiority of a 
Munsif Court Bar and the absence of a suitable 
Law Library are other difficulties which they have 
to contend with. In spite of these disadvantages 
it must be said to the credit of District Muusifs 
«s a body that they have been able to discharge 
tiieir duties satisfactorily and to earn repeated 
praise from the higher authorities. 


If the recruitment is confined to young men of 
promise, if the age of admission is reduced to 30, 
if the time-scale system of salary is introduced or 
if promotions are more carefully made so as to 
give special encouragement to the most meritorious 
of the officers, if extensions of service are not 
granted to superannuated men except in very 
special cases, if a little more encouragement is 
shown to the really capable and deserving officers 
by speedy advancement, if a suitable library be 
supplied to all the mufassal courts and if the 
officers, instead of being kept in a water-tight 
compartment, are made to serve as a Deputy 
JRegistrar in the High Court or as a Professor of 
Law in the Law College or as an Examiner in 
Law in some of the Law examinations and are 
thereby enabled to be in close touch with the 
latest developments of Law, there can he no doubt 
that the tone of the service will improve as a 
whole and that capable and efficient men, while 
yet in the prime of life will be available to fill 
with honour and credit, the higher posts of the 
Judical service. 


Mr. C, Krishnaswami Eao, called and examined. 


996. (Ghairmnn.) You are a second grade 
Subordinate Judge, are yon not?—I am 

997. What is your caste ?—I am a Mahratta 
Brahman. 

998. How long have you been in the service ? 
—A little over eighteen years, 

999. What has been your previous experience ? 
—I was a District Munsif and before that a 
Yakil, in the district centre of Kumool. I was 
« pleader and then I became a District Munsif, 
and was afterwards appointed a Subordinate 
Judge. 

1000. I see that your written evidence relates 
both to the Indian Civil Service and the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and primarily to the Judicial 
branch of the service ?—Yes. 

1001. You are strongly in favour of open com¬ 
petition ?—I am. 

1002. You desire to see open competitive 
■examination for the Indian Civil Service held 
simultaneously in England and in India ?— 
Yes, subject to the two conditions I lay down as 
to proportion and probation. 

1003. Yon consider it essential to preserve the 
British character of the administration ? —I do. 

1004. You think it is an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of a system of simultaneous examinations 
that the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
should be fixed ?—Yes. 

1005. Do you apprehend that, if simultaneous 
examinations were held subject to this condition, 
grievances might arise ?—I say it is a matter for 
eonsideration whether the proportion should be 
fibred now or some time after the ne w sv stem has 
been tried and the results seen I do not enter¬ 
tain any apprehensions at present. 

1006. Do you think it might possibly become 
necessary to select candidates out of their proper 
order of merit in order to maintain the fixed 
proportions of Europeans and Indians ?—It 
•comes to that. 

1007. Do you apprehend any difficulty in that 
•direction ?—I do not, if you fix the proportion. 

1008. You think that if a proportion is fixed it 
should be one-third Natives of India and two- 
tiiirds Europeans ?—^For the Executive Branch, 
yes. 


1009. Would this one-third proportion include 
officers appointed to listed posts ?•—I deal with 
that in my answer to question (12) where I 
Say, “In the first place, until the proportion of 
one-third mentioned in my answer to question 
(3) is reached, the necessity for such promotion 
will not cease.” 

1010. You recommend the listing of 50 per oeilt. 
of the posts of District and Sessions Judge, and 
also that the additional and temporary Ses¬ 
sions Judgeships should be thrown open to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

1011. You make the age limits for the open 
competition 23 to 25 ?—I answered those ques¬ 
tions on the footing that there is to be one 
competitive examination, and that held in 
London. My answer with regard to the age 
limits will not apply if there is to be a simul¬ 
taneous examination. 

1012. After that period you would suggest a 
probation of two years ?—Yes. 

1013. You do not apprehend that the age of the 
candidate would in this case be rather high on his 
arrival in India ?—I gave my reasons for that. 
In answer to question (15) I say: “In India 
the prescribed minimum age for completing the 
School final course is 15 and the average age for 
completing it is 16. The B.A. (Honours) course 
requires a period of five years, and allowing one 
year for preparation, the average age at which an 
Indian student can, under present conditions, 
proceed will be 22. ” 

1014. An age limit up to 25 and a two years’ 
probation would mean that a candidate would 
reach India at the age of 27 ?—That would be 
the maximum. 

1015. You do notoonsider that is too old ?—No. 

1016. You would give statutory fbroe to the 
rules governing recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes, I would place it on the 
lines of the Indian Civil Service Act. It might 
he done by an amendment to the Madras Civil 
Courts Act as far as this Presidency is concerned. 

1017. You are in favour of retaining generally 
the present system of recruiting Muusifs by 
nomination ?—By nomination by the Judges of 
the High Court. 
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1018. You would reserve at least 80 per cent, 
of the Sahordinate Judgeships for officers who bad 
been Munsifs?—Yes. 

1019. You consider that only residents in the 
Presidency or Province should be entitled to 
appointment in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
think so. 

1020. You suggest that instead of posts being 
listed as at present they should either be amal¬ 
gamated yrith the Provincial Civil Service or the 
persons appointed to them should he admitted as 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—That is 
what I say. 

lO^fl As regards salary you would pay the 
same rate of salary to all officers of the rank 
of District and Sessions Judges and upwards, 
irrespective of whether they were holding listed 
posts or were members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—That is my proposal 

1022. {Sir MurrayHammiek.) You say in your 
answer to question (3): “ The solution is, in 
my opinion, to afford educational and other facili¬ 
ties to members of saoh backward communities to 
acqnire the required standard of intellectual 
merit. And furthermore, if once we depart from 
the simple rule of taking the best men without 
distinction of race, creed or colour, there is no 
knowing where to stop; there can be no logical 
halting point.” I should like to know what you 
mean % “ no logical halting point.” Surely the 
halting point would come when all caste restric¬ 
tions are done away with and all creeds in this 
country agree to live on equal social terms with 
each other P I would ask you to refer to your 
reply to question (6) in your written answers, 
where you say, as regards the Provincial 
Service : “ The Local Government may, other 
Ratifications being equal among the candidates, 
oe legitimately guided by considerations of birth 
and respectability of the candidates, aud also by 
consideration of a fair and proper representation 
of the different sections of the Bar and of the 
difierent classes of the community.” When you 
speak of the simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service why are you so strongly 
against making any distinction of race, creed or 
colour, and when you come to the recruitment 
for the Provincial Service are prepared to aliow 
Government to introduce those factors into the 
selection P—In the first case I was dealing with 
the open competition, and I thought distinctions of 
race and creed would be out of place m connec¬ 
tion with that test. In the latter case there is 
the power of nomination, and in exercising that 
power the Government certainly have the discre¬ 
tion to make those reservations. 

1023. In answer to the same question (3), you 
say : “ It is a mattar of consideration wfi ether the 
proportion should be fixed now or some time after 
the new system has been tried and its results have 
been ascertained.” Will it not be very difficult, 
and politically very dangerous, to wait until the 
elimination of all or most of the European officers 
renders it necessary to set back the clock P 
Would it not be safer to arrange that such a 
crisis should not arise by at once making some 
arrangement under which the European element 
will definitely continue either in its present 
representation or with a reduced representation P 
—I pat that down merely because I am rather 

"diffident as to whether the Indians would r^y 


succeed in a simultaneous examination to any 
large extent, as is apprehended in some quarters. 

1024. L)o not you think it would be somewhat 
dangerous if the simultaneous examinations did 
result in a large elimination of the European 
element ? It might be very dangerous some 
years hence for Government to have to withdraw 
privileges they had already given P—If it is 
necessary to fix it now I will fix it. 

1025. Do not yon think it better to fix it now 
than to leave it to chance in future years ?—I 
am not very keen on that. It may be done. 

1026. In your answer to question (23) you 
make general representation and you say; 

“ Furthermore, the European Civilian officer does 
not take kindly to this branch of the service and 
is generally an unwilling servant marking his 
time for retirement from the service.” That is 
not my opinion. I would ask yon whether you 
have any facts on which you base that opinion ?— 
I do not wish to mention names ; it is from my 
personal experience. 

1027. Are not there several eases of Indian Civil 
Serviee officers in the Judicisd Service now who 
have long passed their period for retirement and 
are still holding on to Judgeships, much to the 
disgust of their juniors P—There are of course 
some who show a preference for the Judicial 
Service. I refer to that in the very next 
sentence. 

1028. In answer to question (27),you say: “ I 
am unable to explain the reason, ” the reason why 
the tendency of Government is to employ Native 
Members in the Indian Civil Service more largely 
in the Judicial Branch than in the Executive. 
Is not the answer to be found in the first para¬ 
graph of your answer in which you say : “ It is 
possible that the former ”—the Natives—“ lack 
that lightness of lieart and fearlessness of mind 
which in the case of the latter ”—the Europeans 
—“ are the necessary oonoomitants of the sym¬ 
pathetic support of the Service, which rarely fails 
them in emergencies.” That seems to be the reason 
which has setnated Government in placing Indian 
officers mostly in the Judicial Department?— 
It is quite possible. You know more about it 
than I do. 

1029. I understand you intend the selected 
candidates to go to England ?—Yes. 

1030. As regards the Brovincial Civil Service, 
you are generally against the appointment of men 
outside the Service directly to be Sub-JudgesP— 
Yes, generally. 

1031. You prefer the system of promoting 
Munsifs P—In that respect I represent the views 
of the Service. 

1032. With regard to the details of the im¬ 
provements which you require as regards leave and 
pension, in suggestion No. 4 to question (33) you 
say: “ That privilege leave may be accumulated 
to the extent of four months and may be combined 
with the vacation.” Have you realised that that 
means that every year a Sub-Judge would get two 
months’ holiday, as he gets now, and that every 
four years he will get six months on full pay. Is 
not that rather an extravagant concession to 
make P—Four months is perhaps long. Three 
months would be all right and put them on a par 
wi):h the District Judges, who get three months’ 
privilege leave and also a combined vacation. 

1033. {Sir Valentine Chiral.) In answer to 
question (3), you allude to the reforiaation in the 
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Universities, wtieh you contend has improved the 
conditions of education. What is the particular 
reformation in the Universities that you have in 
mind?—The reformation introduced by Lord 
Ourzon. 

1034. You consider there has been, within the 
last twenty years, since the date of the last Public 
Services Commission, a considerable improvement 
in Western education in India ?—I think so. 

1035. Do you think there has been an improve¬ 
ment in quality ? We all know there has been a 
very great expansion in quantity, but do you 
think there has been a notable improvement in 
quality ?—The latest tendency is towards special¬ 
isation. 

1036. Within quite recent years?—Yes, and 
that means an improvement in the quality. 

1037. Do you think that Western education 
produces better men all ronnd in India today 
than it did twenty or twenty-five years ago ?— 
I do not see why it should not. 

1038. You make in answer to question (47) two 
practical suggestions. You say : “ I would fur¬ 
ther suggest that the mufassal courts, including 
district courts, be periodically inspected by one of 
the Honourable Judges of the High Court.” 
What is the benefit that will be achieved by that 
recommendation ?—All the subordinate courts are 
inspected periodically, but the district courts are 
not inspected by anybody. 

1039. Then you say : “ Another matter to 
which I would make reference is that the pre¬ 
siding oflicers of the mufassal courts have no 
time to check the accounts relating to suitors’ 
money and that a system of auditing the ac¬ 
counts annually might be arranged through the 
Accountant-General.” What are the draw¬ 
backs of the present system you have in mind ? 
—There is hardly any time to attend to the check¬ 
ing of the various accounts in his office ; in fact 
hardly any time is spent over the checking of 
their accounts. 1 can speak from my personal 
experience. Instances of embezzlement and 
defalcation occur through want of proper super¬ 
vision. Sometimes the presiding officer is held 
responsible for a state of things which he cannot 
possibly supervise. 

1040. (Mr. Abdur Bahim.) You complain of 

appointments made direct from the Bar : do you 
say there have been too many such appoint¬ 
ments ?—During the last four years I believe there 
have been three appointments in rather quick 
succession. '* 

1041. And during the previous ten years ?— 
There were none so far as I remember. The 
hardship was that one gentleman was not even 
qualified for the appointment. 

1042. You refer in your answer to an appoint¬ 
ment made by the Local Government ?—Yes. 
Under the rules framed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment he was not qualified. 

1043. As regards appointments to Sub-Judge- 
ships, do you know that the principle is that 
District Munsifs are not to be promoted as a 
matter of right simply on the ground of senior 
rity ?—I know that that is the principle. 

1044. Supposing a more suitable candidate is 
available from the Bar, ought not he to be 
appointed in preference to a District Munsif 
who is not so suitable ?—^If the premises are right 
the conclusion follows. If you find a more 
suitable candidate than any you can find in the 


Service the result of course followsj but I do not 
admit the premises. 

^ 1045. If in any case it does happen you would 
not object to such an appointment ?—^That is all 
the answer I can give. 

1046. As regards the selection of District Mun¬ 
sifs,^ do you think it is satisfactorily done ?—The 
raising of the age-limit, I think, is bad. 

1047. It is too high ?—Yes, and the tendency 
has been to raise the age. People bordering on 
35 were selected merely to complete their 35, and 
sometimes confirmed before the man who had. 
acted previously, 

1048. Is there any general feeling that the 
seleption of the District Munsifs is influenced by 
any favouritism or nepotism ?—I do not hear of 
any snob complaint, 

1049. Suppose there was a Selention Board for 
the Provincial Service, Executive Branch, cr for 
the Indian Civil Service, would it not be possible 
to eliminate this factor ? You know the District 
Munsifs are selected by the High Court. If 
there was a Board of Selection, similarly 
constituted, of responsible persons to nominate 
qualified candidates for posts in the Provincial 
Civil Service, Executive Branch, would that be 
objectionable ? Is it not possible by that means 
to get over any doubt as to whether the discre¬ 
tion would be rightly exercised ?—I am not sure 
if there is any analogy between the judicial 
branch and the Executive Branch. In the 
judicial branch you have the practice of the 
Vakil to go upon, but I do not know what consi¬ 
derations would obtain in selecting men for the 
executive branch. 

1050. Academic qualifications ?—You mean 
passing a certain minimum test ? 

1051. You can have the qualifications as high 
as you like ?—^That comes to a competitive exami¬ 
nation in another form. 

1052. (Mr. Madge.) Is your preference for 
officers in the department in any measure 
owing to your belief that it is not safe to accept 
mere theoretical legal qualifications in the 
absence of practical official responsibility and 
experience ?—That is one reason. Another 
reason is that the lower branches of the services 
should have something to look forward to. The 
hope of advancement is the best incentive to 
efficient work, and if you remove that, service 
will deteriorate. 

1053. It is in a large measure an element of 
efficiency, but it ought not to be a primary con¬ 
sideration ?—It leads to efficiency. 

1054. We have had the statement made here 
that a legal education is in itself ample guarantee 
for efficiency, and I want your opinion, as an 
experienced officer, as to whether you think that 
view a right one or not ?—I would put it, legal 
education plus experience, not merely legal 
education. 

1055. Do you think it a necessary element in 
the efficiency of a public officer, whether judicial 
or executive, that he should either initiate or 
lend himself to movements for the social and 
moral improvement of his own countrymen 
of all classes aro^d his official position ?—I do 
not see how that is to be a qualification for 
efficient public service. 

1056. Yon do not think it is an element in 
it ?—^I do not see it. 
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1057. {Mr, Macdonald.) In yonr answer to 
question (3) yon refer to difiBoulties appertaining 
to the proper sapervision of young Indian students 
in England; are you beginning to feel the effect 
of those difficulties in India now ?—That is 
generally felt. 

1058. Do the young men who come back from 
England complain more of their treatment in 
England now than they used to ?—I have known 
parents of such hoys complain about the boys 
that come hack. 

1059. Have you any opinion as to whether it is 
becoming more dangerous to send young Indians 
to England now than it used to be P—I cannot 
institute any comparison. 

1060. Is this evidence merely your own personal 
evidence or are you authorised in any way to 
speak for your colleagues in the service P—With 
regard to the Provincial branch of the judicial 
service I speak for the whole service; in fact I 
have had opportunities of consulting the officers. 

1061. May we take the answers you have given 
to the questions relating to the Provincial Service 
as expressing an opinion outside yourself P—Yes. 
They have submitted memorials and a reference 
to those memorials will show that our views 
tally. 

1062. Sir Murray Hammiok has pointed out a 
discrepancy between yonr recommendations re* 
garding reomitment for the Indian Civil Service 
and your recommendations regarding recruitment 
for the Provincial Service P— The Provincial. 

1063. Jndicialonly P—Yes. For the Provincial 
Executive I suggest another competitive exami¬ 
nation. 

1064. Would you recruit the whole of the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive by competitive examination ?— 
I say that 1 refrain from going into that question 
because it does not concern my branch. 

1065. You only deal with the Judicial P —Yea. 

1066. But in any event would not you say that 
the position of the two services, the Indian Civil 
on the one hand, and the Provincial Executive 
and Judiciary, are on a somewhat different foot¬ 
ing? In other words, do you take the view that 
the Indian Civil is a corps d'Hite ?—Yes. 

1067. Which might quite properly be recruited 
from the very best men that England and India 
can provide P—Yes. 

1068. Whereas in the somewhat subordinate— 
to begin with at any rate—field of the Provincial 
Service it is quite legitimate to take into 
consideration things that are not legitimate to be 
taken into consideration with reference to the 
more general service ?—I agree with you there, 
but I do not know that I should go into those 
matters. I would rather not go into questions 
affecting the Provincial Executive branches. 

1069. Still you think if a proposal was made 
emphasising that distinction it would not be 
against the spirit of your evidence ?—I under- 
stend your point and I quite agree. Considera¬ 
tions which would apply to the higher service 
would not apply to the subordinate services. 

1070. Turning to question (27) your second 

sentence says: “ It is possible that the former 

(Indians) lack that lightness of heart,”—what 
exactly do you mean by that ?—I can only say 
what I have heard from some of the covenanted 
Indian Civilians, that they feel they do not re¬ 
ceive the same amount of sympathy and support 
that the European Civilians would receive. 
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1071. That there is not the same esprit ds 
corps P—This is what I mean by that sentence. 

1072. Has that esprit de corps been strength¬ 
ened in Indians who have gone to England P— 
They are very few in number in this Presidency. 

1073. Have they any reputation, such as they 
are in numbers, for a greater esprit de corps than 
the Indians who are trained iu India and who 
have done service in India P That is to say have 
the Indian section of the Indian Civil iServioe a 
reputation for having more esprit de corps than 
the men who have not gone to England P—I 
think so. 

1074. Do you think that is part of the gain of 
an English educationP—Yes. 

1075. Is that why yon suggest that even with 
simultaneous examinations the successful Indi^ 
candidate should be sent to England P—That is 
so. 

1076. Have you ever heard it suggested that 
that esprit de corps does not oome from a 
University but comes from the Public School P— 
I do not know. 

1077. [Mr. Sly.) You suggest that the 
successful candidates in the simultaneous 
examination should go to England ? —Yes. 

1078. Do you consider that religions difficulties 
might prejudicially affect this proposal in some 
oases P—Those difficulties are dying out, I 
should not do anything that would arrest that 
progressive tendency. 

1079. In answer to question (3) yon say that 
if it is necessary to fix a minimum you would 
fix it now at one-third for Indians, and you say 
that this proportion has reference only to the 
appointments to be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I include 50 per cent, of District 
Judges appointments. 

1080. If an Indian was successful in the open 
competitive examination you would exclude him 
from the minimum proportion P—Yes, it does 
mean that. 

1081. In answer to another question, you have 
said the Munsifs at present are recruited too 
old ?—That is the impression. 

1082. At what age do you think they should 
be recruited P—I should say between 25 and 30. 

1083. How many years' practical experience at 
tbe Bar would th^ get ?—I think three or 
four years would suffice. 

1084. Does the Provincial Judicial Service 
attract the best talent available P—At present 
they are selecting old men, men who have 
remained at the Bar without any success for 
nearly nine or ten years. 

1085. Are tbe candidates for the Provincial 
Civil Service Judicial branch recruited from the 
Bar as being the best talent available in the 
country ?—There is material enough available 
for selection, but I am only speaking about the 
way in which the selection is made. 

1086. The candidates for the Provincial Civil 
Service Judicial branch at the present time are 
about the best material available from the junior 
Bar P—I cannot say yes or no to such a question. 

1087. What I want to know is whether the best 
material available is attracted towards the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service Judicial branch or not P— 
I think it is. You are alluding to the Munsif 
grade P• 

1088. Yes. In answer to question (0) you 
have said that competition is unsuitable for 
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the recruitment of the Judicial Branch. Can 
jou give us shortly your reasons for saying 
that ?—The actual experience of the Vakils at 
the Bar is a greater test of efficiency than any 
competitive test for them. 

1089. In reply to question (42) you have 
recommended that pensions for the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers should be equal 
to the invalid pension. Do you consider it 
reasonable that an officer who is compelled to 
retire for inefficiency should get a pension equi¬ 
valent to that of an officer who has to retire 
through the misfortune of ill-health ?—I do not 
see there is anything wrong iu that. 

1090. You consider he should get an equal 
pension with the officer who has to retire on 
account of ill-health ?—If the inefficiency is due 
to causes over which he has no control. 

1091. If it is not ?— If it is not tliat is a different 
matter 

1092. (3fr. Chauhal.) When you say that the 
best material for the Provincial Judicisl Service is 
available from the Bar, is it your experience that 
persons who do well at the Bar accept posts in 
the Judioial Service ?—The question was put in 
such a form tiiat I was not able to answer it 
properly. There is no doubt good material avail¬ 
able, but a great deal depends on the way the 
selection is made. 

1093. I am not referring to any selection. For 
what you call District Munsifs iu this Presidency 
and we call Subordinate Judges in Bombay, the 
persons who are selected for po^ts in the sub- 
judicial service are persons who have not bid much 
experience at the Bar, because it is generally 
within three or four years of their first practice 
that they have lo be selected ?—Certainly they 
are not leading practitioners or men with 
extensive practice. 

1094. Is it not your experience that if a person 
is doing well at the Bar he will not accept ?— 
He will not accept. 

1095. So that to that extent the best material 
is excluded from the sub judicial service. 
If the best material is to be judged with refer¬ 
ence to the extensiveness of praccice it would 
be 80 . Sometimes there are good men without 
extensive practice and they do well in the service. 

1096. Sometimes a man with conimonscnse, 
without any education, would do that, but we are 
not concerned with them. My question is if in 
your experience the best men who are thriving at 
the Bar do not accept the sub-judicial posts, is that 
not a ground for supposing that the best material 
is not available for sub-judicial service so far as 
that best material can be judged of by successful 
practice at the Bar ?—It is so generally, but some 
people do accept service, even among them, in the 
hope of rising to higher posts. 

1097. iSupposing such persons who are doing 
well at the Bar have not accepted subordinate 
judges, in the lower grade, if they acquire larger 
experience at the Bar for ten or fifteen years, is 
it thought there would be any harm in posting 
them to (he higher appointments in the sub- 
j'udiciai service?—The same argument applies. 
Their practice has proportionately increased by 
that time and they do not care to accept the post 
of subordinate judge. 

1098. Do you think the experience obtained at 
the Bar is the same sort of experience as a person 
has when acting as a subordinate judge, so far 


as judging the character of witnesses is concerned, 
and efficiency in disposing of cases ? -It is not 
an identical experience. 

1099. With regard to your answer to question 
(3) with reference to candidates who appear 
for the competitive examination in London, have 
you heard that those students who do not succeed 
there come back disappointed persons, disap¬ 
pointed in this sense, that having had experience 
of English life for a period of years they are dis¬ 
contented with their lot in this country ?—Yes, 
it will be so. 

1100. You have heard that as a general com¬ 
plaint ?—Yes, it is so. 

1101. Would that discontent be materially 
lessened if only the successful candidates in a 
simultaneous examination went to England ?— 
Certaiuly. 

1102. Is it not generally the Indian feeling, 
speaking about this question of simultaneous 
examination, that they regard it simply frim the 
point of view that as the Indian Civil Service 
Examination is practically an examination quali¬ 
fying for service at Home and in the Colonies and 
in India, instead of having one centre for such 
examination there should be two, with absolutely 
the same standard and the same curriculum ? 
We used to have the Matriculation examination 
only in the Presidency town, and complaints arose, 
and different centres were chosen. Is it not the 
Indian feeling that instead of having for His 
Majesty’s Dominions only one place where the 
examinations could be held, it might be held here 
uu'ier the same conditions ?—It is not merely 
more than one centre ; I should say a centre'in 
India for the benefit of the Indians. If you make 
it more than one centre it might be held outside 
India. 

1103. Where it may be is not the question at 
present I am only asking whether this is not 
part of the feeling iu India on the question of 
simultaneous examination ?—If you mean there 
is a feeling that the examination should be held 
in India, I say yes. 

1104. Are Indian students who pass the Indian 
Civil Service eligible for Colonial Service ?—I 
think so. I beheve they are allowed to elect 
before they come to India. 

1105. {Sir Theodore Marison.) With reference 
to the answer you have just given, would you 
recommend that the centre for examination 
should he held only in India and not in England ? 
—As 1 understand, it is primarily intended for 
the benefit of Indians and should be iu India. 

1106. But would you like to have a single 
examination and that held in India and no exami¬ 
nation iu London ?—No. I mean identical 
examinations in London and in India. 

1107. I thought your arguments pointed in the 
direction of having an examination in India. I 
did not know whether you think there are any 
arguments for having a centre in England at the 
same time or whether you would prefer to have 
the examination held in India alone, which of 
course is the most logical of all ?—You mean a 
separate examination. 

1108. No, transferred from London to India ?— 

I do not say that. 

1109. I wanted to know whether you approved 
of snob a thing ?—No. If I had approved of it I 
should have said it. 
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1110. You suggest that if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations are introduced the proportion of Indians 
should be fixed at one-third r—Yes. 

1111. Is that an upper limit, or is it to ho a con¬ 
stant proportion ?—It is difficult to speak for all 
futurity. 

1112. Do you mean to say that one-third are 
always to bo Indians or that one-third is to be 
the limit beyond which Indians are not to go ?— 
That is.the limit. If they do not pass up to the 
proportion wo are not going to supply them with 
appointments, but that is the maximum. 

1113. It is a little unfair, is it not? It is 
“ heads I win tails you lose,” and open to great 
-oritioism P—No doubt it is, but 1 cannot think of 
a better solution. 

1114. Did I understand you to say that the 
limits of age are 23 to 45 under the present system, 
but that they would not he the same if you had 
simultaneous examinations P—Ttiat is what I 
mean. I answered those qnestions on the footing 
that there was to be one competitive examination 
In I^ondon. If you are going to have another 
examination here you might retain the present 
age limits. 

1115. If you had a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—Yea. 

1116. What limits would you have the age ?— 
I believe it is now 24-24. 

1117. Over and under 24 P—Yes. 

1118. You would be satisfied with that?— 
‘Quite so. 

1119. {Lord Ronal/inhay.) In your answer to 
question (3) you say that one of the obstacles in 
the way of Indians going to England is that it 
is regarded as a speculative adventure, and the 
chances of success are usually regarded as being 
very small. Have you any personal knowledge 
of Indian candidates who have been up for the 
examination in England and failed P—I have. 

1120. Does your experience suggest that those 
men find a difficulty in obtaining employment in 
India afterwards ?- Grenerally they come out to 
the Bar. 

1121. Do the candidates who fail for the Civil 
Service prove successful at the Bar P—Perhaps 
it is an easier test, but sometimes tijey do come 
out as Barristers. 

1122. With regard to simltaneous examinations, 
you say that a very great advantage will result 
from holding them in India, because it will give 
a great impetus to higher education, and I 
suppose your view is that it will generally 
advance the cause of education in India ? That 
is my opinion. 

1123. Are you familiar with the conclusions of 
the Commission of 1886 on that point P—Yea, I 
have read their report. 

1124. Are you aware that the conclusions 
which they formed were that the result would be 
■of an opposite kind P—Yes, they came to a 
•contrary conclusion. 

1125. You entirely disagree with them ? —Yes. 

1126. Do not you think it probable that a 
large number of cramming establishments would 
■grow up in India for the purpose of passing 
candidates through this examination P—I suppose 
to the same extent that you have them in 
England. 

1127. Yon wonld not regard that as likely to 
■advance the cause of edncation generally in 


India, would you P—I do not think it has 
affected education in England. 

1128. I only want your opinion on that point? 
—My opinion is that it will not for that reason. 

1129. Have you any knowledge of the propor¬ 
tion of candidates who matriculate at the present 
time in Universities and subsequently obtain 
their degrees?—If you are speaking of the 
Madras Presidency it is of course a small pro¬ 
portion. About 8,000 or 9,000 candidates 
appear every year for Matriculation and the 
number of graduates turned out, I believe, is 
about 500. 

1130. Does not that mean that tbere is a very 
large number of students who fail to obtain their 
degrees aud consequently are thrown on the 
market, disappointed men, unable perhaps to 
obtain employment P—It is not all who matric¬ 
ulate who prosecute their studies for the Inter¬ 
mediate and B.A. ; only a very small number 
take up the University course. The failures in 
the Univer.-ity are thrown back no doubt. 

1131. If you had simnltaneouB examinations in 
this country, wonld it not result in that very large 
number of disappointed students being enormously 
■increase'1 P—The examination appears to me to 
be a very stiff examination and it is not every¬ 
body that 0 in appear for it. 

1132. With regard to your answer to (^nestion 
(60), you are not altogether satisfied with the 
training which officers who are to take up judicial 
work receive under tlie present system, and yon 
would like some alteration made in the training 
which they get, but you say that this new form 
of training which yon desire to see instituted 
would be after those officers had had some service 
on the revenue side P—Yes. It is not altogether 
new. 

1133. In your opinion it is an advantage to these 
men to pass some years of training on the revenue 
side before they become Judioial officers P —Yes. 

1134. About how many years’ service do you 
think they should have before they are asked to 
select P—I believe they are now made to elect 
after eight years of service, and I would keep 
that period. 

1135. You think about eight years is about 
right p—Yes. 

1136. {Mr. Oldfield.) With regard to question 
(21), this complaint of yours that in papers on 
Boman and Greek history quotations from Latin 
and Greek are put, are such quotations not used 
in the University examinations here P -Only snch 
expressions as appear in the text-books I believe. 
I really do not know much about it, and I 
say : ‘ This hardship, if it really exists.” 

1137. y<'U cannot give an expert opinion P—No. 

1138. With regard to the supply of men for the 
Judi' ial Defiartment from the Bar, you yourself 
were practising in Kumool, were you not P—Ye% 
for these years. 

1139. It is not a district where there is much 
lucrative practice P—There were few vakils there, 
and it was lucrative enough because the number 
was limited. 

1140. When you left the Bar you were a 
Government pleader P -I was Acting Bnblio 
Prosecutor for some time. 

1141. And had as good a practice as any one P— 
1 had Bs. 500 a montli when I left the Bar. 

1142. As lucrative as any body at that Bar P— 
Much more lucrative than I got as a -Munsif. 
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1143. You are an instance of the best talent from 
that district being obtained P In many oases 
men prefer the certainty of a Judicial career to 
the chances of ordinary practice ?—They do. 

1144. Men who are capable of making money 
in an ordinary practice ?—They look forward to 
rising high in the service and they take up the 
service. 

1145. And there is the pension ?—Yes, and 
leave, and everything. , 

1146. Youwpre in Knmool in 1891?—Yes, I 
was there for three years. 

1147. Do you remember the grain riots ?—I 
was there at the time. 

1148. With regard to the training for judicial 
work, in answer to question (39), you say that the 
officers of the Provincial Service lack criminal 
experience as the officers of the Indian Civil 
Service lack civil erperienoa ?—Yes. 

1149. Have most of those who are selected for 
the Provincial Civil Service had much experience 
of criminal practice ?—Those who are selected 
from the Mnfassal Bar generally have experience 
of criminal work, but those selected from the 
Presidency town I do not think have any 
experience of criminal work, 

1160. I do not think you would describe the 
young man at the Mufassal Bar as usually 
appearing in the Magistrate’s Court P—They get 
more cases there than in the Civil Courts. I 
had plenty of criminal practice when I was 
selected, and I know a great many others who 
had criminal practice when they were selected. 

1161. I am speaking of the majority, the 
general rule P—It is very difficult to say. I would 
draw a line like this: mufassal candidates gen¬ 
erally have criminal experience, butthePresidency 
town candidates have not, especially those who 
confine their practice to the Civil appellate side. 

1152. In Tanjore, for instance, do you think 
they have much ?—Some of them have. They 
do appear before the Sub-Magistrate and some¬ 
times in sessions cases. 

1153. You had some experience in public 
matters as Public Prosecutor ?—Yes. 

1164. Pew of the subordinate judges would 
have that advantage, would they ?—It all depends 
on how they were recruited. 

1156. Very few would have been public prose¬ 
cutors?—But they would have had experience 
otherwise. 

1166. Do you think that such experience would 
be an advantage in sessions work ?—It all 
depends on the time that would elapse between 
that experience and the time he gets to exercise 
his powers. 

1157. I am assuming that the experience was 

still in the officer’s line ?—In that case it would 
he. ... 

1158. Do you think the training in criminal work 
would be essential to a Sessions J udge ?—Certainly 
Ido. 

1159. How would you provide it P—I suggest m 
my answers that subordinate judges might be 
invested with powers of an Assistant Sessions 
Judge P 

1160. Do you think that training in oodrt will 
be sufficient without moving among the people 
and without attention being paid to Police work, 
and so ou P—I think a Sessions Judge will have to 
decide on the evidence before him and not on any 
|g 9 -oonoeived notions as to bis Police work. 


1161. With regard to the administrative 
capacity of District Judges, do yon think that 
the administrative work is sufficiently important 
to make it necessary to look to that ?—My own 
opinion is that the administration work of A 
District Judge is very petty and miscellaneous. 
Most of the appointments he deals with carry a 
pay of Bs. 20 and downwards. I think much of 
the time of the District Judges is wasted in the 
matter of appointments about peons and sweepers.. 

1162. With regard to supervision over the 
execution department and such like?—^I believe- 
the presiding officers of the Civil Courts look 
after it, and I do not know that a District Judge 
is able to control it with a few hours’ inspection 
every year. 

1163. Is it a fact that the Judges of the High 
Court have more than once recorded that they are 
unable to^find time to depute a Judge for the 
inspection of courts P—Yes, they have. 

1164. The remedy for that would be an 
increased High Court ?—To enable the High 
Court to depute a Judge by whatever means is 
possible. 

1165. {Mr. Ramachandra Rao.) You are an 
instance of an Indian member of the service 
on whom an honour has been conferred P—It 
was unusual until they conferred the title upon 
me, but there have been other instances since. 

1166. You have been given special promotion 
ou your good work P —I was specially promoted 
in 1907, over 17 seniors. 

1167. Would not you consider yourself as one 
of the successful men in the service P—Perhaps 
that is to be inferred from the promotion given, 
to me. 

1168. Yonr duties are very heavy P - Yes. 

1169. Do you consider your duties are quite as 
responsible as those of a Kevenue Divisional officer; 
for instance P—It is difficult to make a comparison. 
Our responsibilities are certainly great. 

1170. Do not you feel that in public estimation, 
the Provincial Civil Service is held in lower 
estimation than the Indian Civil Service ?—For 
that matter, Indian Civil Service officers have a 
higher position. 

1171. Would you not vselcome any proposal 
tending to elevate the prestige of the Service 
according to the duties it performed ?—Yes. 

1172. And anything that would do away with 
the numerous little pin-pricks that are now- 
inflicted on the service as an inferior service ?— 
Anything that tends to elevate us would 
certainly be welcome, but I should like to know 
what is suggested. 

1173. (Mr. Subrakmanyam Pantulu.) Do you. 
think that Indian Judges deteriorate in their work 
in the latter part of their service ?—Yes, 
because extensions are rather readily granted tO' 
superannuated men. 

1174. Do you think their work will be improved 
if they were given chances of rising to the High 
Court Bench ?—Certainly. I make that proposal 
in my answers. 

1175. The pension a District Judge gets is the 
same as that a first-class 8ub-Judge gets, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

1176. You deal with the question of pensions in- 
your written statement ?—^Yes, I say in answer 
to (question (43): “ I would suggest that the 

ension in the case of such officers (Provincial Civil 
ervioe officers holding listed posts) be fixed at the- 
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same rate as may be allowed to oflficers specially 
enumerated in article 475 of the Civil Service 
Regulations.” 

1177. Are the Indian Judicial officers taking as 
much leave as they could use now ?—No, for two 
reasons. Firstly, the allowance is low, and 
secondly, once you take furlough |you cannot 
take it again for another eight years. 


1178. Do you propose any alteration in the leave 
rules and allowance, and if so, what ?—I say that 
the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission should be adopted in regard to leave. 
I have dealt with the question of leave in my 
proof. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


A. G. Cakdew, Esq., c.s.i., T.O.S., Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 


Written answers relating io the Indian Civil 
Service. 

1179 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle?—The present system of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service has 
usually secured a class of recruit superior on the 
average to that obtained by other services such as 
the Forest Service, Public Works Department, 
and Police, and though the system is neither 
ideally perfect nor free from defect in detail, it is, 
in my opinion, the best working method and 
should he retained. 

1180 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what alter¬ 
ations would you suggest ?— These matters are 
dealt with in replies to other questions. Speak¬ 
ing generally I think that the lateness of the age 
at which competition takes place unduly limits the 
field from which candidates are drawn and that 
the period of probation at home is of little use 
under present regulations and should be leng¬ 
thened and the curriculum of study thoroughly 
revised. 

1181 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend?—! do not 
recommend any alteration. 

1182 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-l;orn 
subject of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—No. 

1183 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advant¬ 
age of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—Even if it were a fact, which it is not, 
that the men who pass highest in the combined 
examination invariably elect for the Homo Civil 
Service, X do not think that the combination is 
to the disadvantage of India. It brings in candi¬ 
dates who would probably not compete at all if 
it were not for the possibility of getting a Homo 
appointment and who come to India when they 
fail in achieving that possibility. The separation 
of the examination would almost certainly deprive 
the Indian Service of some candidates who now 
enter and who are probably above the average. 
If, on the other hand, the fact of the examina¬ 
tions being combined necessitates the maintenance 
of the present late age for competition, I should 
regard that as to the disadvantage of Indian 
interests. 

1184. (7) Wba|i is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—The institution of an 
open competitive examination in India for the 

22 


Indian Civil Service to be held simultaneously 
with the open compotition held in London would, 
in my opinion, be undoubtedly objectionable for 
the following reasons:— 

(i) It would at once produce an immense 
increase in the number of Indian candidates. 
The larger population of India (.300 millions 
against 40 millions), the greater attraction to 
Indians than to Englishmen of service in India, 
the absecce of great competing careers (such as 
Army, Navy, Commerce, eto.) would all combine 
to attract an immense number of candidates. In 
England, the total number of candidates for Home 
and Indian and Colonial Services oombined is 
under 250- What proportion of these is Indian 
isnotknown. Perhaps or 10per cent. Under 
a system of simultaneous examinations, this 
number would be enormously increased. 

(ii) Increase in the number of candidates 
would be followed by an increase in the number 
of successful Indian candidates. How great the 
immediate increase would be can be only matter of 
conjecture, but it would certainly be a progressive 
increase, as educational facilities for the vast 
population of India develop, and it would be, e* 
hypotheJ, an unlimited increase. The institution 
of simultaneous examinations would lead to the 
establishment in India of special coaching houses 
where the worst features of Wren’s would be 
reproduced in an aggravated form. 

(iii) Hence at once, or in a few years, the 
oontiogency might arise of piO per cent of the 
successful candidates being Indians. No system 
should be adopted which might result in the 
elimination of the European element from the 
Indian Civil Service. 

(iv) As an expedient to meet this difficulty, it 
has been suggested that on the introduction of 
simultaneous examinations in India for the Indian 
Civil Service a maximum number of appointmente 
for Indians or a minimum number for Brilish 
candidates should be laid down. Then it would 
follow that if on a given occasion there were lOO 
appointments and the first H'O candidates were 
Indians, and if half the posts were reserved for 
British candidates, 50 beaten British candidates 
would have to be appointed in place of 50 
successful Indian candidates. Such a result must 
speedily lead to the abandonment of the system 
of open competition altogether, because it would 
be childish to set out to select by means of open 
competition and then to decline to abide by the 
result. Hence the simultaneous examination 
system would be liable to break down. 

(v) The system of open competition is more¬ 
over unworkable in India, at any rate in 
Southern India, for another reason, viz., the 
astonishing intellectual superiority of a small, 
rigidly exclusive, caste, the Brahman. Out of a 
population of 41^ millions, the number of Brah¬ 
mans (all ages and sexes) is 1^ million, or about 
3 per cent, while out of the total number of 
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Graduates of the University, 8,821 or 72 per cent 
are Brahmans. In the competitive examinations 
for the Provincial Civil Service which were held 
between 1892 and 1904, out of 16 sueoessful 
candidates, 15 were Brahmans and only one was 
a non-Brahman, giving a ratio of 94 per cent of 
Brahman success. In the Mysore State, where 
open competitions for the Mysore Civil Service 
have been held for the last 20 3 ’ears. Brahmans 
have secured 85 per cent of the vacancies. In the 
competition for the appointment of Assistant 
Engineer, Public Works Department, the number 
of successful candidates in the last 20 years has 
been \ 7 Brahmans and 4 nou-Brahmans, a ratio of 
81 per cent. I believe the competitive exam¬ 
inations for the Accounts Department show 
similar results so far as South Indians are con¬ 
cerned. Hence open competition in India for the 
Indian Civil Service would mean an almost com¬ 
plete monopoly for the Brahman caste aud the 
exolnsion of all non-Brahman classes, he., the 
great bulk of the Hindu oommuuity, the Muham¬ 
madan and the Native Christian. Nor is there 
any prospect that within any visible period of 
time these conditions will change. The Brahman 
has maintained his lead for 8 ) years aud shows 
no sign of losing it, aud inasmuch as his intel- 
leotoal superiority is a racial characteristic, it is 
unlikely that it will be shaken except after an 
indefinite lapse of time. It is impossible, there¬ 
fore, to apply a system of open competition to the 
recruitment of the Civil Service in India unless a 
monopoly is to be accorded to the Brahman. 

(vi) Another aspect of the same difficnity would 
be in the apportionment of successful candidates 
to Provinces, If the Madras Brahman, the 
Bengali, and the Mahratta Brahman secured a 
great majority of the appointments, they would 
have to be employed in the Punjab aud the United 
Provinces, and tiie races of those Proviuces would 
object. 

(vii) A minor objection to the plan of simul¬ 
taneous examinations is the impossibility of 
TOOviding a viva voce test uniform with that in 
England. 

1185 ( 8 ). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s iJominions ?— 

No. 

1186 (9). What would be your opinieu with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in tne Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate oxaminatiou in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend P—it will be evident from the cun- 
siderations noticed in my answer to questiou ( 7 ) 
that no system of open competition, would in my 
opinion, be suitable for adoption in India, as it 
must necessarily result, at any rate in this Presi¬ 
dency, in the exclusion from office of large aud 
important sections of the populatiou^aud inavirtual 
monopoly of sucoess by Brahmans. If it is desired 
to recruit auy proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service by examination in India, it 
should he done by some form of limited competi¬ 
tion. This might be arranged in the following 
manner. The vacancies would bo divided among 
the communities in a fixed proportion, which would 
be subject to revision at the end of every ten 
jears. For the present, 50 per cent of the 


vacancies should be allotted to Brahmans, 25 per 
cent to non-Brahman Hindus, 10 per cent to 
Mussalmans, and 15 per cent to Eurasians and 
Europeans and Indian Christians. Within oaoh 
of these compartments there would be free 
oompetitiou, but no class would be allowed to 
compete for a vacancy reserved for another class. 
In order to avoid emphasizing the fact that in 
entirely open competition the Brahman would 
sweep the board. I would hold two separate 
examinations in January’ and July, one for the 
50 per cent vacancies reserved for competition 
among Brahmans and the other for the 50 per 
cent vacancies reserved for competition among 
other elassoB. By this method of qualified 
competition or competition by oompartments, the 
chief objection to selection by compotitiou for 
service within the province would be met. It 
would, however, evidently have to be a strictly 
provincial examination. Candidates would have 
to be natives of the Province, for it would never 
do to have the Bengali swamping the native 
candidates in the Punjab. Moreover the native 
of South India could not successfully be emploved 
in Northern India. 'L’hus b.ath examination and 
service would have to be limited to the Province, ■ 
and being thus essentially provincial, the 
reeruitmeut thus oarried out should, 1 think, be 
for the Provincial Service. If, as I have proposed 
in my answer to questiou ( 6 ) of the Provincial 
Service Questions, half the vacancies in that 
service are filled by limited competition on the 
compartment system skelohed above, the men so 
selected will rise to listed posts at a suitable age, 
and there will be no need for any other exam¬ 
ination in India for the Indian Civil Service. 

1187 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives of 
India” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil .'ervice by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation; {b) combined nomination and examin¬ 
ation; or (c) any other method? If so, please 
describe fully what system you would reoommeud. 
In partieuliir, do you consider it desirable that,, 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—No. 

1188 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—No. I 
should prefer to provide special training for 
officers electing for judicial work, not a separate 
method of recruitment. 

1189 (14). 4re yon satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c 3), as includiug •' any person born 
“ and domiciled within the Dominious of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
“ in India, and not established there for temporary 
“ purposes only,” irrespeotive of whether such per¬ 
sons are of unmixed Indian desoeut, or of mixed 
European aud Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European desoent ? If not, please state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter?—The Eurasian, and the European who, 
though of unmixed blood, is born and domiciled 
and permanently resident in India, have no home 
other than India and have therefore as much 
olaim to political privileges in India as any other 
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Native of India. They ought, therefore, to be 
given an equal chance with the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, and the Indian Christian of 
seouring a share in the administration of the 
country and in the appointments in Government 
service, and the definition of “ Native of India ” 
should be framed so as to include them. If the 
definition could bo so amended as to exolude 
certain classes of Europeans suoh as the children 
of planters permanently settled on the hills, it 
would he better, but this is a matter of sentiment 
mainly and I am unable to suggest any wording 
that would effect it. 

1190 (15). If the system of reoruitment by- 
open competitive examination in I'lngland is 
retained, please state Ihe age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at snch examination, 
giving your lull reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I recommend that the age limits for 
the competition in England should bo fixed at 18 to 
20. The advantages of the higher age (22 to 24) 
how in force are (i) that men reach India older 
more mature, and more fit for early employmeat 
in responsible posts; (ii) that men so selected have 
usually finished their University course and com¬ 
pleted their gcnenl education before they are 
chosen; (iii) that they have been exposed to a 
longer period of trial under conditions of greater 
freedom than at school and have therefore been 
proved to possess qualities of self-eoutrol and 
steadiness of purpose. Against these considerable 
advantages has to be set the fact that by selecting 
candidates between the ages of 22 and 24 a very 
large number of meu whose means do not enable 
them to wait for the uncertain issue of a competi¬ 
tive examination are effectively excluded. The 
later age practically limits the competition to those 
who oan afford a University course and thus 
greatly narrows the field from which candidates 
are drawn, whereas if the examination came at 
the end of school life, great numbers who are now 
shut out would he given a chanoe of competing. 
The number of candidates (230 to 250 i who 
appear for the combined Home, Indian and 
Oolonial Service Examination is now so limited 
that some steps are, I think, necessary to increase 
the field of selection, and with this object I would 
lower the age to 18—20. In order to meet the 
ohjeotion that suoh a change would bring men out 
to India too young, I would extend the period of 
probation to three years and require that this 
period should be spent at a University where the 
candidate should either read for Honours in Law 
or Political Science or should undergo a special 
course of study in which those subjects should 
be compulsory. 

1191 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from ls78 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 years 
followed by two or three years' probation at an 
approved University) and since 1891 (ago limits 
21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation)?—I hesitate to generalize as to the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
the varying age limits, hut I think that those 
selected under the lowest age limits compare not 
unfavourably with the others. 


i 192 (17). What is your opinion regarding the 
suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil iServ'ioe ?—I have not in all cases been 
favourably impressed, and I am inclined to think 
that many of the men coming out show signs of 
having suffered from the prolonged strain to 
whieli the late age of selection subjects them. 

1193 (18). Wbat is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
I think 22 to 24 would he a suitable age. 

1194 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are ‘‘ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives 
of India” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? —(i) The later the age limit the 
better for Indians competing in England, (ii) If 
the age limits are reduced to 18 to 20, as I 
recommend, the prospects of success of Indians 
competing in England would certainly be dimi¬ 
nished, but 1 do not regard that as an objection. 
I would provide increased opportunities for Indians 
by extension of the listed posts. I am also not 
convino«d that the sending of Indian boys to 
compete in England is wholesome for them or the 
service., 

1195 (20), On what priuciple should the subjeots 
for the open competitive examination be fixed ? 
Do you accept the principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Uommittee in 1854, and since followed, 
that “ the examination should bo of such a nature 
“ that no candidate who may fail shall, to what- 
“ ever calling he may devote himself, have any 
“ reason to regret the time and labour which he 
“ had spent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should „be to secure, not 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful in a subsequent Indian career, but tjie 
ordinary well-eduoated young man of the period ? 
—I accept the principle cited. 

1196 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Servioe, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state fn detail what alterations (if any) y-ou 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., e. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
0 . 64) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(34 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions ] ?—See answer to next 
question. The statutory limitation is not in itself 
necessary, provided that other safeguards are 
supplied to maintain the European element in the 
ludiau Civil Service. 

1197 (24). Do yon consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjeots of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Servioe 
cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—The maintenanoe of the European 
element in the Indian Civil Service being, it seems 
to hue, a necessity of British rule in India, the 
minimum proportion of Europeans should be 
maintained irrespective either of statutory rules 
or of the competitive system, and if the increase 
of Indian successes in the examinations should 
seriously reduce the European element it would , 
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in my opinion, be necessary to limit the number entrusting an increased number of district charges 
of Indians so admitted or to change the system to Natives of India, and there is a good deal of 
of recruitment. I am not prepared to offer an evidence that in this Presidency the average officer 
opinion as to what proportion of posts, taking the of this class will be found to fail in serious 
Indian Givi) Service cadre as a whole, might be emeigencies such as riots. A considerable number 
held by Natives of India. The subject should, of eases have occurred in which Indian officers 
I think, be considered more in detail. I think have shown marked failure of nerve and courage 
that half the district judgeships might be held in dealing with the outbreaks of disorder. We 
by Natives of India. If the Native of India require longer experience of Indians in executive 
continues to prove an indifferent Qriminal Judge employment before it would be safe to extend 
and if the effect of the increase in Indian Sessions .such employment largely. 

Judges were seriously to relax the efficiency of 1198 (26). Do you accept as generally satis- 

the criminal law, it might be desirable to faciory in principle the present system under which 

separate the criminal from the civil work and to “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly through 
appoint European Judges of assize who would the medium of an open competitive examination 
move from district to district for disposal of in England, and partly by special arrangement 
criminal work. On the executive side I should in India, in accordance either with rules framed 
not be prepared for the present to throw open so -"under the provisions of section 6 of the Govern- 
large a proportion of posts of Collector and ment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with 
District Magistrates to Natives of India. Our the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
experience of Natives of India holding these posts 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do you recom- 

is still very limited. On the whole I consider mend any alterations in this system, and if so, 

that the officers appointed to listed posts have what ?—I accept the present system as generally 
done well as Collectors and District Magistrates, satisfactory in principle. 

On the other hand experience in this Presidency 1199 (26). Give a list of the “Natives of 

of the Natives of India selected by open com- India ” now serving in your province who were 

petition in England has been on the whole recruited to the Indian Civil Service by means 

unfavourable and there have been some distressing of open competition in England, stating in what 
instances of failure. The facts available at year they were admitted, in which posts they are 
present certainly suggest the need for caution in now serving, and their present rate of salary ?— 


Ans. — Bs. 

A. C. Dutt .. ,, 1889 District and Sessions 2,500 

J udge. 

V. Venugopal Chetti . . 1890 Do. 2,500 

A. E. Banerji .. 1895 On Foreign Service as 2,000* 

Diwan of Cochin. 

r Substantive 900 

J. N, Eoy . . .. .. 1899 Sub-Collector and J Actual (with 

Acting Collector. j acting 

L allowance) 1,500 


P. C. Dutt . . . . . . 1899 Sub-Collector .. .. Substantive 900 

Actual 1,140 

E. Narayana Aiyar . . 1900 Do. . . . . Substantive. 700 

Actual 1,033-5-4 

H. G. Gharpurey . . . . 1901 Do. . . .. Do. 

J. W. Bhore . . . . 1902 Do. .. . . Do. 

V. Pandurang Eao. . . . 1904 Do. .. . . Do. 

J. U. Krishnamiiia . . . . 1908 Assistant Collector and Substantive. 500 

Acting Sub-Collector). Actual 766-10-8 

S. V. Eamamurti . . . . 1912 Assistant Collector . . . . 400 

* Would tea Sut-CoUeotor, first grade (Ks. 1,200), in the regular line and receiving a salary of Es. 1,733 as Acting 
District Judge or Ks. 1,900 as Acting CoJieotor. 

12C0 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” re- recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, 
ornited by means of open competition in England, and how many such officers are employed in your 
proved, on the average, as efficient us the European province ? Please distinguish in your reply 
members of the Indian Civil Service of the same between (a)-military officers and (6) others ; and 
standing and recruited in the same manner? Has give details of the latter ?—There have been no 
it been found possible and expedient to employ such officers recruited in recent years in this 
them in all branobes of the Administration, Presidency. 

whether on executive or judicial duties?—I 1203 (31). If the system of recruiting military 

think the proportion for failures has been larger officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
among the Indians recruited by open competition existed in your province, would you advise its 
in England than among the Europeans. re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 

1201 (28). Do you consider that the old system be, and if the system should be introduced or 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under re-introduced, to what extent should it be 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, adopted?—The answer is in the negative. 

what method of recruitment would you reeom- 1204 (33). Please now refer to the rules, dated 
mend?—No. 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 

1202 (29). What experience have you had of conferred by section 6 of the Government of India 
military or other officers who have been specially Act, 1870 (33 Viet,, c. 3), and reproduced as 
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Appendix IV, and to the statement in Appendix 
V to these qne^tion8, showing the number of 
offices, places, and appoiutjnentsjCommonlj' known 
as listed pi«t8, ordinarily held hv members of the 
Indian Civil Service, to fill which it has been 
declared that members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed; and say 
whether the figures given are correct for your 
province ?—The figures are correct It may be 
mentioned however that the classification of the 
listed Secretarvship to the Board as “inferior” 
is somewhat misleading. The post of the Settle¬ 
ment Secretary has always been held by a non- 
covenanted officer and the pay was accordingly 
fixed at Rs. 1,000 instead of at the rate of 
Rs. 1,500—1,800 allowed for other Seorelarios to 
the Board. When the post was definitely listed 
in 1892, Ks. 1,000 was regarded as sufficient pay 
for a Provincial Civil Service officer lioldingit; 
hnt there can he little doubt that if it had not 
been listed, but were held by an officer or the 
Indian Civil S^-rvice, the pay would have been 
above Rs. I,o00 and the post would have been 
shown as superior. This view is supported by 
the terms of paragraph 2 of the notification of 
the (Government of India at page (i27 of the 
collection of papers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

It may bo mentioned also that at least for 
purposes of comparison with olher provinces the 
office of Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies which has been declared open to the 
Provincial Civil Service should be entered in 
the Appendix V as a “ listed ” post. This post 
has been graded among Collecforsliips, and thrngh 
it is not certain that this grading strictly 
speaking brings it within the Schedule to the 
Statute, it certainly ought to be so regarded for 
comparative purposes, as therr are posts in other 
provinoes {e.g., Talukdari Settleraeut Officer in 
Bombaj’ and Assistant Director of Land Records 
in the Uniteil I rovinces) which do not, strictly 
speaking, come under the Schedule to the Indian 
Civil .''ervice Act, 1861. but are nevertheless 
shown as “listed” because they are open to the 
Provincial Civil Service. If (be Eegi>tiar8hip is 
similarly entered, the number of pi.>st8 listed will 
rise to It', o( which 9 will be shown as superior 
and one more (the Secretaryship to the Board) 
will be really superior, though for purposes of 
calculating recruitment it is shown in the inferior 
grade. The classification info superior and 
inferior is purely arbitrary and instituted merely 
for purposes of calculating recruitment. Unless 
this is kejit in view, the statement in Appen¬ 
dix V is likely as it stands to convey a wrong 
impression. 

1205 (d4). Are all the posts thus listed ordi¬ 
narily and regularly filled by “Natives of 
India ” ? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there bus been any failure to 
work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
reasons?—All the posts, except that of Under 
Secretary to tiovemment, have been regularly 
filled by Natives of India during the last five years. 

The post of Under Secrotaiy to Government 
Las only been regularly filled by a Native of 
India since October Ist, 1910 Prior to that date 
a Provincial Service officer held for six months in 
1909 the post of Assistant Secretary, which was 
then in effect and has since been recognized as 

28 


an Under Secretaryship. The re«sou why'the 
Under Secretaryship was not filled by a Natiite 
of India prior to 1910 was that the ordinary 
members of the Provincial Service, though 
Bevenne offiot rs of experience, are not usually fit 
to take up Secretariat work in which they have 
had no training. 

1206 (35). '"I’o what extent also daring the last 
five years have these listed posts been filled (a) 
by mem hers of the Provinoial Civil Service; {6) 
by other “Natives of India”? Please give tlw 
names and positions of the latter, if any P—Two 
“ Natives of India ” who were not members of the 
Provincial Civil Service have held “ listed ’ post® 
during the last five years, viz., M. 0. Parthasara-l 
thi Aiyangar and G, V, Kumaraawami Saslri, 
both District Judges. The former has now 
refired. AH the other ocoupants of the listed 
posts liave benii members of the Provincial Service. 

1207 >d6). Has the power to fill one-quartiev 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service ae 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly* 
exen ised ? If not, can yon give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
shonld be utilized and in what directions P—Thh' 
answer to the first question is in the negative. 
The answer to the second question is that it is not 
obligatory to appoint Natives of India outside 
the Proviui'iiil Ervice and if suitable men a^ 
found in that service it is undesirable to do so, 
as such appointments disappoint and disbeariBn 
the men in the service. 1 would retain the p.-wer 
to appoint from outside in suitable cases hnt 
I would not make it obligatory to make such 
app' antments. 

1208 (87). Does the system by which most of 
the in'erior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial (Jivil .'ervice give satisfaction (a) td 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(/>) to the public interested in this question; and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?—I do not think that the merging of 
these appointments in the Deputy Collector’s 
list is a satisfactory arrangement. It conceals the 
fact that these posts have been transferred from 
the Indian Civil Service to the Provincial Service 
and it renders it impossible to say what individual 
is holding any one of the listed posts. 1 would 
separate these appointments from the Deputy 
Collectors’ list, and though this might deprive 
the holders of prospects of promotion in the 
Deputy Collectors’ service, 1 think it would 
generally be regarded as a more satisfactory 
arrangement. 

1209 (3H). Is the class of posts listed suitable P 
If net, in what directions would yon miggest any 
changes and why ?—It has not been found easy' 
in the past to obtain suitable men for tlie post of 
Under Secretary from among members of the 
Provincial Service, hut this is probably due tp 
the faot that so large a proportion of the Deputy 
Collector service is at present recruited by 
promotion from the ranks of the subordinate 
executive and therefore does not present many 
men trained for Secretariat posts. If my proposal 
to select 50 per cent, of the Provincial Service 
by a form of limited competition were adopted, 
We should doubtless obtain a sufficient number of 
men qualified for Secretariat work, and I do not' 
therefore suggest any change. 
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1210 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Givil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
OT the average as efficient as members of the 
liidiaii Civil Service filling posts of similar 
liesponsihility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration ?—Owing to the merging of the 
“ inferior ” listed posts on the executive side in the 
Deputy Collectors’ cadre, it is impossible to make 
the comparison here suggested except in regard to 
the “ superior ” posts. Among these posts the 
Collectors have, I think, been up to the average, 
the Judges probably above the average, and the 
holders of Secretariat posts below the average. 
In reply to the last part of the question, few, if 
any, of the Judicial officers would have been fit 
for employment in the Executive branch of the 
Administration. 

1211 fdO). Please now turn tothe Indian Civil 
Service Act, 18bl (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54), which 
■will be found in Appendix II to these questions, 
and say how many “ Natives of India” have been 
appointed permanently to posts in your province 
under its provisions during the last five years, 
giving names and the nature of the posts so 
fiUbd ?- N one. 

1212 (41). Are there any.other ways in which 
“ Natives of India” are appointed to your pro¬ 
vince to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give 
details of the same ?—No. 

1213 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of tlie existing system under which 
apccessfiil candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instiuction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuatice or abolitiou of 
this system ? - The existing system of probation 
appears to be in many respects faulty and should, 
be amended as shown in the answers to following 
questions. 

1214 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
■tion, {b) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—(a) As I do not recom¬ 
mend ttie continuance of the present age limits 
for the open competition, it is hardly necessary 
tb' ffer an opinion as to the duration of the 
probationary course under those limits, but in any 
case I would advocate a probationary period of 
nbt less thati two years, as giving more time for 
thb assimilation of the special subjects of study. 
(6) In my answer to question (15) I have advo¬ 
cated the age limits being fixed at 18 to 20. If 
this is adopted, a three-year period of probation 
^onld be desirable. 

1215 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at'an approved 
XJhiversity ?- Yes. 

1216 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for wbat reasons ?- The present “approved” 
Universities are, I think, suitable. 

,1217 (47). Do you oonsider that probationers 
aJiouid receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give, the scale and 
conditions that yon recommend ?-—The cost of an 


average student, who has a home to go to during 
the vacations, cannot be placed at le.ss than £2<H) 
a year at Oxford. A Itbodes scliolar receives, 
I believe, £30(1 a year. I advocate at least £200 
a year, to be contingent on good conduct. 

1218 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate iustifution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under wbat 
conditions ?—No, it would be undesirable, as 
cutting off selected candidates from the general 
current of thought among the young meu of their 
generation and confining their intercourse to the 
small body of selected candidates. 

1219 (50;. If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord iMacaulay’s Committee in 1854^ 
that successful candidates in ti e open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tehfency to fit 
them for tlieir calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who puss the open com¬ 
petitive examination after leaving seho"! and tb 
those who do so after completing a University 
course?—If “general education” means the 
ordinary school curriculum ani if “such studies 
as have a special tendency to fit them tor their 
calling ” include Political vSeienoe, Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, and Law (other tlian 
adjectival Codes), I should uecept the principle 
referred to. 

1220 ^51). Please examine the statement; 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, showing 
the courses of studies prescribed for probationers 
in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (ii 
any) you desire to recommend in the present 
course (a) under the existing system of the 
open competitive examination, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended 
by you ?—In my opinion the study, of 
Code of Criminal Procedure and any other 
adjective law should he postponed until thq 
candidate reaches India and can carry it on pari 
pasm w'ith practical work. On the other hand 
the compulsory attendance at Law Courts in 
England was, in rny experience, a very valuable 
item in the training and 1 would certainly recom¬ 
mend its re-in trod not ion. I am also strongly in 
favour of General Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy being made compulsory subjects of 
training, whatever the age limits may be. A man 
who passes the open competition on mathematics 
or science and modern languages may now arrive 
in India wholly ignorant of the principles either 
of law or political economy. 

Under my recommendation, the age for selection 
would be 18 to 20 and the period of probation 
three > ears. I would then devote the first two 
years to the following subjects: {a) Jurispru¬ 
dence and Political Economy; (b) the Indian 
Codes on Law of Evidence, Conti act, Transfer of 
Property and Specific Belief and the Indian Penal 
Code ; (c) Hindu and Muhammadan Law; {d)' 
Indian HLtory and Geography ; and {e) one 
classical language of India. During the third 
year 1 would add a vernaoular language. It 
might be noted, in regard to Madras, that half 
the candidates should learn Tamil and half Telugu, 
and not all the same vernacular language. 
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1221 (53). Do jrou consider ttat the proba« 
tioner’s eonrse of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India?—In England. 

1222 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place' in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—If selected candidates 
have undergone a sufficient period of probation 
and training ii» England, no college in India is 
needed, d'he best training for men who are fit for 
work is to put them to work. 

1223 (55). What is yonr opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— 
For the reason given in reply to question (54) I 
am not in favour of this proposal. 

1224 (56). In the report of the Treasury Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the organization of 
Oriental 'tadies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head¬ 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. iJo jou consider that these objections 
could bo met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India?—Except the vernacular and possifily the 
classical language, all the special subjects which 
the selected candidate should study during pro¬ 
bation are best studied in Rurope. Moreover no 
further reduction in the age of arrival in India 
beyond that involved in the reoomrnendations I 
have already made is desirable. 

1225 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of or supplementary to the system of recruitment 
in Englaud, please state what system of proba¬ 
tion you recommend for such officers ?—I have 
not recommended it. 

1226 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—Please see my answer to the preceding 
question. 

1227 (59). Do you consider that any diifleren- 
tiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course-of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other naturai-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you reeommend ?—No. 

1228 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in vour opinion, be introduced ?— 
Yes. 

1229 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you reeommend ?—The Local Govern¬ 
ment is now considering some modifications in the 
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details of the standard examinations and i have 
stated my opinion in that connecti-n. My main 
recommendation is that at the standard examina¬ 
tions an officer of the Indian Civil Service should; 
in this Presidency, be required to pass in one 
vernacular only, and not two vernaculars, as at 
present. 

1230 (62). Do yon consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil ■ ervice ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that hluropean members of the Indian 
Civil Service Mttain to an adequate proficiency 
in the study of the Indian langmiges, and if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—There .seems 
no evidence of deterioration, but many officers do 
not attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
vernacular in this Presidency, the reason being 
that the South Indian vernaculars are extremely 
difficult (far more difficult for instance than Urdu) 
BO that it takes several years to master one. The 
remedies I suggest are (il the cancellation of the 
rule which at present makes it obligatory on an 
Indian Civil Service officer to attempt to learn 
two vernaculars at the beginning of his service, 
(ii) the retention of officers as much as possible in 
the same language area and the recognition of 
the fact that few men can learn two South Indian 
vernaculars really well. 

1231 (63). Do you recommend anv changes in 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
oriental languages, and if so, what changes P— 
This matter has been under correspondenoe 
withtlie Government of India. I'he views of the 
Governor in Council are expressed in that corre¬ 
spondence. 

1232 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected fur the Judioial brauoh. In parti¬ 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in barristers’ 
chambers or oth3r), and what conditions do you 
propose?—in the first place I would, as already 
stated in answer to questions (51)-(52), iuolude 
general jifrisprudence and the chief Indiau Codes 
(other than adjective law) in the studies to be pur.- 
sued during the period of probation. Secondly, 
i would require men who elect for the Judicial 
branch of the service 'to undergo a course of legal 
study at home at about the eighth to tenth year 
of their service and I would grant them study 
leave for the purpose. Thirdly, 1 would appoint 
them to the charge of Sub-Judge’s work for a. 
year or two. During the course of legal study, I 
would advocate both entry at one of the Inns of 
Court with a view to a call to the Bar and a 
course of reading in a barrister’s obambers. 

12.33 (65). Do you reeommend any special 
course of s' udy iu law in India for officers selfcted 
for the Judicial branch ?—Not beyond that already 
noticed. 

1234 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate j udicial posts for officers 
selected for the .Tudioial branch ? If so, please 
give details ?—Please see reply to question (64). 
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1235 (67) Do you recommend any system for 
enciiuraging the higher study of law analogous 
to the roles for the encouragement of the study 
of oriental languages ?—In 1904 the Governor in 
Coiinoil recommended the introduction of such a 
system, hut as will he seen from paragraph 6 
of Judicial Department letter No. 1200, dated 
the 27th June 1912, he will not press that recom¬ 
mendation if rewards are given, as is now 
proposed, for success in the Bar Final Exami¬ 
nation. 

1236 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of seivice in the Indian Civil Service 
is that (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordioate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Es. I,0o0 per 
mensem, is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight years’ 
service, (i) Do you accept this system? (ii) If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
issuitaiJe, or do you recommend any change? 
(iii) What alteration (if any) would be necessary 
if the age of recruitment were lowered ?—(i Yes. 
(ii) No. (iii) D the age is lowered as 1 propose, I 
would extend the period of service in the inferior 
posts from eight years to nine years. 


Part I.—List of Indian Civil Service officers of 
more than two years’ but not more than eight 
years’ service, who failed to obtain appoint¬ 
ments above the lowest grade. 


Salary in 


Namee of officers. 

Length of se 

First 

quarter. 

Second 

quarter. 

Third 

quarter. 

il 

1908. 





TBS. 

BS. 

BS. 

HS. 

B6. 

Mr. K. Narayana Ai' ar («> 

7 

660 


, , 


S. H. Slater 

'6 

660 




„ H. E Pate 

3 

560 






-fioo 






S.A 




,, J. C. Stodart 

3 

386 




„ C. E. Brackenbury 

2 

660 

, . 



„ G T. Qwynn 

2 

6'‘0 

, , 



„ J. F. Hali 

2 

660 




„ C. A. Henderson 

2 

386 




,, A. M, IC. Tampoe 

2 

560 

560 

660 

560 

9 


' 9 

1 

1 

1 

1909- 




Mr. A. M. K. Tampoe 

3 1 

660 




„ L. J. P. Jolly 

2 

560 




,, J. Gray 

2 

885 




„ J. W. GlaSBon 

2 

386 

.386 

386 


,, R. P. B. L. Guppy .. 

2 

386 

385 




•• 

5 

2 

1 

•• 


1237 (73). It IB also part of the existing system 
that officers of over two but under eight year's’ 
completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibiUtj, called technically 
“inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs 1.000 per mensem, (i' Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? (ii) If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—(1) Yes. 

1238 (74). Please show in a tabular statement 
for t' e last five years, quarter by quarter, with 
footnotes, giving the names, the total nett number 
of officers who have failed to obtain promotion 
in aceoi dance with the principles set out in the 
preceding questions, and say whether any incon¬ 
venience, snd, if so, what has been caused thereby 
to the Administration ?—The tabular statement is 
annexed The figures in Part I show that in 1911 
and 1912 no officer of two years’ service who was 
qualified for promotion by having passed his 
exaiiiinations failed to obtain promotion. There 
were four eases of such failure in 1910, two in 
1909 and six in 1908 : but these all occurred in 
the first quarter of the year and there has been no 
instance of an officer remaining unpromoted 
during the other three quarters. 

Part II shows that up to 1910 there were 
several cases of men of eight years’service and 
over who did not obtain superior posts. In 1911, 
however, the failure only extended to the first 
quarter of the year and in 1912 there has been no 
such failure. 


1910 . 


Mr. A. C. Duff .. .. ; 2 

,, C. G. Austin .. .. j 2 

D. K. Mat.heson ..1 2 

„ J. 1. Smith .. ., ! 2 

,, P. Maoqueen , . ■ 2 

560 

560 

560 

660 

385 

.. 

.. 

•• 

386 

•• 

450 



6 

1 

1 



1911 . 


Mr. H. A. Watson 

2 

4.50 

, , 


. . 

„ G. T.Boag .. 

2 

450 

, . 

, , 


„ H. 8. Shield .. 

2 

4.50 

460 

450 

460 

„ J. R. Rrisbnamma .. 

2 

460 

460 

460 


4 


4 

2 

2 

1 


1912 . 


M r. H. S. Shield .. 

3 : 450 

460 

460 


„ E. Graham 

2 ! 450 


, , 


„ F. . Stewart 

2 i 400 

460 

460 

460 

,, H. M. Hood .. 

2 i 400 

460 

460 

460 

,, A. G. Leaeh .. 

2 450 




6 

i 5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 


(a) This officer was reduced to the grade of Assistant 
Col lector. 

Notes.—(11 Bs. 385 (or Bs. 400 or Es. 460 after the re¬ 
organization) represents the salary of an nnpassed Assistant 
Collector. 

(2) Es 660 (or Es. 500 after the reorganization) represents 
the salary a passed Assistant Colleotor. 

(8) “ S.A.” means “ Settlement allowance.” 

(4) Es. 660 (the salary of a passed assistant) is the lowest 
grade, and officers between two and eight years’ serTioe, who 
failed to get promotion to a higher grade than this are shown 
in the shove statement No. 1. 
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Pakt II.—List of Indian Civil Service officers of 
more than eight years’ service who failed to 
obtain “ superior posts.” 



•S 

Salary in 

Names of officers. 

n 

O 

t, 

a 

A_ 

irst 

quarter. 

Boond 

qaartor. 

bird 

quarter. 

ll 

O o* 


El. 

Cfl 

E-l 



1908. 


Mr. E. W. Legh .. 

Yas. 

10 

B8. 

768i 

B6. 

ae. 

B8. 

,, T. E. Moir 

9 

760 

, • 

.. 

. . 

„ 0. W. E. Ootton 

9 

-1-160 

S.A. 

7^0 




„ 0. H. B. Jaokson 

8 

760 



• a 

„ J. N. Boy .. 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 

A. J. Ourgonven 

8 

760 

. . 

.. 

-- 

„ J. B. Huggins 

8 

-t- 100 

L.A. 

760 

760 

760 

760 

,, E. A. Davis .. 

a 

760 



. • 

„ P. C. Dutt .. 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 

ii E. P. Walsh .. 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 

„ A. Fotheringbam 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 

11 

•• 

11 

6 

5 

6 


1909. 


Mr. 

J. N. Roy .. 

9 

760 





J.B. Huggins .. 

9 

760 

. . 

« . 

* • 


P. 0. Dutt .. 

9 

760 

, . 

, . 



E.P. Walsh.. 

9 

760 

760 

760 

760 


A. Fotheringbam .. 

9 

760 

760 

760 

760 


W. A. Doig .. 

8 

760 

'760 

760 

760 


B. Narayana Aiyar .. 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 


H. H. Burkitt 

8 

760 

760 

« . 



F. W. B. Bobertson .. 

8 

760 

760 

760 

760 

n 

B.W, Davies.. 

8 

760 
-P 100 
S.A. 

760 

+ 100 
S.A. 

760 
-P 100 
S.A. 

.. 

91 

D. T. Chadwick 

8 

760 

+ 100 
S.A. 

760 
-P ISO 
S.A. 

761) 
-P 160 
S.A. 


it 

A. Galletti 

8 

1,060 

1,060 

1,060 

•• 


12 

•• 

12 

9 

8 

6 


1910. 


Mr. E. P. Walsh.. 

10 

760 



, , 

,, A. Fotheringbam. .. 

10 

760 



• • 

„ W. A. Doig. 

9 

760 




,, B. Narayana Aiyax.-.. 

9 

760 



. • 

„ F. W. B. Bobertson. .. 

9 

760 



, , 

,, 0. A. Souter 

8 

1,000 



, , 

„ G. G. Maokay 

8 

760 

760 

768f 

766# 

,, H. G. Gharpnrey 

8 

760 

760 

7661 

766# 

„ H.T. Reilly 

8 

760 

760 

766f 

7661 

„ W. G. McFarland .. 

8 

760 

-pioo 

S.A. 

760 
P- 100 
S.A. 

7661 
-pi 50 
S.A, 

766# 

P160 

S.A. 

„ J. E. Lanoashiie. 

8 

760 

-pioo 

S.A. 

760 
-P 100 
S.A. 

766# 

-pioo 

S.A. 

7661 

-l-lOO 

S.A. 

11 

•• 

11 

6 

5 

5 


1911. 


Mr. 0. G. Maekay 

9 

900 



.. 

„ H. G. Gharpnrey 

9 

900 

, , 


. . 

„ H. T. Beilly 

9 

900 

. , 



„ W, G. MoFarland. .. 

9 

900 

-P160 

S.A. 


• • 

• * 

„ J. K. Lancashire 

9 

900 

-P160 

S.A. 


1 

• • 

„ J. W. Bhore 

8 

900 


i • . 


„ F. Noyoe .. ..i 

8 

1,000 




„ A. U, Cox .. 

8 

900 


j 


,, G. A, D. Stuart 

8 

900 

-P160 

S.A. 

• • 

* " 

• • 

9 

•• 

9 

•• 


•• 


Paex II.—List of Indian Civil Service officers of 
more than eight years’ service who failed to 
obtain “ superior posts”— eont. 



M 

> 

Salary in 

Names of offioeis. 

s 






t 

§ 

1 

.1 1 

a 3 
§ 1 

si 

o 

p 

S P 


i-E 






i9ia-iw. 


I 


Notes.~(JL) Appointments of Sub-OoUeotorsand of higher 
grades are classed as “ snperior.” Officers abore eight years’ 
service who failed to reach a “ saperiar ” post are shown in 
the above statement (No. J I). 

(2) Rs. 7dO represents the salary of a passed Assistant 
Collector, acting as Head Assistant Collector (before the 
reorganization). 

(3) Ks. T68j represents the salary of a permanent Head 
Assistant Collector (before the reorganization). 

(4) Bs. 766J represents the salary of a passed Assistant 
Collector acting as Sub-Collector, 2nd grade (after the reorga* 
nization). 

(6) Bs. 900 represents the salary of a permanent Sub- 
Collector, 2nd grade, or of a Suh-Collsotor, 3rd grade, acting in 
2nd grade (after the reorganization). 

(6! Rs. 1,060 and 1,000 represent the salary of (Jnder 
Secretary to Government. 

(7) “ 8.A.” means “ Settlement allowance ” and “ L.A.” 
means “ Local allowance.” 

1239 (75). Please now see the etatement marked 
A A and the list marked Madras = A, which 
have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these 
questions, and say whether they are correct for 
your Province. If not, please state what amend* 
meats are necessary ?—The entries relating to 
Madras are open to this correction that one of 
the three Under Secretaryships included in line 
(7) is listed as open to the Provincial Service and 
should therefore be excluded from calculation in 
arriving at the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, 
an equivalent addition being made to the number 
of inferior posts of Joint Magistrates.” These 
should be described in List A as “ Sub-Collectors 
and Joint Magistrates, Second and Third Grade ” 
and not as “JointMagistrates.” 

1240 (76). (i) Is any difficulty experienced by 
the administration in working with the number 
of superior posts shown in the list for your 
Province ? (ii) Do all the posts entered as superior 
carry a salary of more than Bs. 1,000 per mensem, 
and are they all such as are ordinarily held by 
officers in the Indian Civil Service P (iii) If not, 
what changes, if any, do you suggest?—(i) Yes ; 
see answers to subsequent questions, (ii) Yes. 
(iii) No, as the list includes the posts listed as 
open to the Provincial Service as well as the post 
of Begistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies 
which is classed among Oollectorates but has in 
practice not been held by an officer of the Tndi> Ti 
Civil Service. 

1241 (77). Does the number of superior posts 
shown as held directly under the Government of 
India correspond with the actual experience of the 
last five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies, and say whether you consider 
any change of practice in this respect to be desir¬ 
able. Attention is invited in this connexion to 
List J in Appendix VII to these questions ?— 
The number of officers serving in superior posts 
under the Government of India (whether acting 
or permanent) on the 1st of October of each of the 


24 
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last five years has been as follows:—1908—12; 
1909—12; 1910—9; 1911—11 ; 1912—10. The 
average number—10'8—is slightly in excess of 
the number, viz., 8, which is allowed for in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre, but the excess is hardly 
sufficient to call for any change in practice. 

1242 (78). Does the number of superior posts 
allowed for temporary appointments and depu¬ 
tations correspond with the actual experience of 
(say) the last five years ? If not, please give 
particulars of the discrepancies and say whether 
you consider any change of practice in this respect 
to be desirable ?— The number of superior posts 
allowed for temporary appointments and depu¬ 
tations, including foreign service, is three. At 
present six officers are in regular foreign service 
(Messrs. Campbell, Banerji, P. L. Moore, Wallace, 
Fowler and Braofeen) and this more than exhausts 
the whole provision and leaves no men for tempo¬ 
rary work under this Government. A statement 
showing the officers of superior rank (i.e., of such 
standing that they act, or if on duty would act, in 
posts of over Es. 1,000) who were on deputation 


on the first day of each quarter daring the last 
five years is attached. It will be seen that the 
number so appointed was never less than four 
and once rose to 13. Even allowing for the fact 
that the officers deputed were not in all cases 
absent from the regular line for the whole quarter, 
it is evident that the allowance of three posts for 
this purpose is insufficient. There is nothing to 
show how the Government of India arrived at the 
figure 4 per cent, of the superior posts as a suitable 
provision for deputations, when in paragraph 13 of 
their letter, dated 8th September ih96, they 
adopted this figure. While no change in the 
method of providing for deputations seems neces¬ 
sary, the experience of the last five years shows 
clearly that the 4 per cent, allowance is insufficient 
and I consider that it should be raised to, say, 6 
per cent. This would give us five men instead of 
three. The provision would still be insufficient to- 
meet present demands, but it is not isafe to make 
too great an addition to the superior cadre list, as, 
if deputations fall off, the current of promotion 
in the lower ranks would be affected. 


List of Indian Civil Service officers of “ Superior rank holding temporary appointments, on 
deputation, or in foreign service, on the first day of each quarter of the last five years. 


Quarter. 

1908. 

Names of officers. 

1909. 

Names of officers. 

1 1910. 

1 Names of officers. 

1 

1911. 

Names of officers. 

1912. 

Names of offioata. 

f 

! 

First quarter ,. ^ 
1 
1 

A. C. Dutt. 

F. B. Evans. 

E. S. Lloyd. 

A. E. Banerji. 

A. Bntterworth. 

J. Q. Bum. 

E. F. Austin. 

E. S. Lloyd. 

A. R. Banerji. 

8. G. Boberie. 

J. J. Cotton. 

K. F. Austin. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

E. H. Campbell. 

F. B. Evans. 

A. B. Banerji. 

J, Andrew. 

A. R. Banerji. 

B. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

H. H. Burkilt. 

C. A. Innes. 

T. E. Moir. 

F. L. Moore. 

E. C. C. Carr. 

A. R. Knapp. 

F. L. Moore. 

A. R. Banerji. 

R. H. Campbell. 
J. G Molony. 

H. H. Burkitt. 

T, E. Moir. 

C. W. E. Cotton. 

G. T. H. Bracken. 
J. C. Fowler. 






* < 





Total .. 

4 

e 

7 

8 

n 

f 

Second quarter ., 4 

1 

1 

L. Davidson. 

A. 0. Dutt. 

C. Molony. 

E. ci. Lloyd. 

A. B. Banerji. 

J. G. Bom. 

R F. Austin. 

E. S. Lloyd. 

A. B. Banerji. 

R. H. Campbell. 

S. G. Roberts. 

J. J. Cotton. 

R. F. Austin. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

K. H. Campbell. 

J. F. Bryant. 

C. G. Miichay. 

F. B. Evans. 

E. H. Wallace. 

1 A. B. Banerji. 

J. Andrew. 

A. B. Banerji. 

R. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

H. H. Burkitt. 

G. F. Paddieon. 

T. E. Moir. 

F. L. Moore. 

R. C. C. Carr. 

P. L. Moore. 

A. R. Banerji. 

R. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

H. H. Burkitt. 

C. W. E. Cotton. 
G. T. H. Bracken.. 
J. C. Fowler. 

Total .. 

6 

5 

10 

8 

9 

r 

Third quarter ,. 

1 

i. 

A. C. Dutt. 

A. K. Gumming. 

J. C. Molony. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. R. Banerji. 

M. J. Murphy. 

J. J. Cotton. 

J. M. Tvring. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. R. Banerji. 

R. H. Camphell. 

J. J. Cotton. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. B. Banerji. 

K. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

A. Galletti. 

A. R. Banerji. 

R. 11. Campbell, 

J. 0. Molony. 

H, H. Burkitt. 

P. L. Moore. 

G. T. U. Bracken. 

J. C. Fowler. 

E. C. C. Cart; 

G. F. Paddison. 

P. L, Moore. 

A. B. Banerji. 

B. H. Campbell. 

T. E. Moir. 

C. W. E. Cotton.. 
E. P. Walsh. 

G. T, H. Bracken. 
J C. Fowler. 

Totsl .. 

-' 

6 

6 

6 

7 

10 

Foartk quarter ..« 

1 

J. G. Burn. 

J. C. Molony. 1 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. E. Banerji. 

M. J. Murphy. 

J. J. Cotton. 

E. H. Wallace. 

J. M. Turing. 

J. G. Burn. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. R. Banerji. 

R. H. Campbell. 

J. J. Cotton. 

E. 8. Lloyd. 

A. E. Banerji. 

K. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

A. E. Knapp. 

A. H. Banerji. 

K. H. Campbell. 

J. C. Molony. 

H. H. Burkitt. 

C. W. E. Cotton. 

T. E. Moir. 

P. L. Moore. 

G. T. H. Bracken. 

J. C. Fowler. 

G. E. Paddison. 
W. W. Phillips. 

P. L. Moore. 

A. K. Banerji. 

K. H. Campbell. 

E. £1. Wallace. 

A. E. Knapp. 

T. E. Moir. 

A. J. Curgenren. 
E. P. Walsh. 

J. W. Glasson. 

G. T. H. Bracken. 
J. C. Fowler. 

Total .. ' 

4 

8 

& 

10 

13 
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1243 (79). Does the arrangement bj whiob 
officers, reoruited against temporary superior 
posts, are shown in the lowest grade work 
satisfactorily? If not, what change of practice 
appears to yon to be necessary ?—It works satis¬ 
factorily. 

1244 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per cent, 
on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of jnnior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ?—The 
number of Indian Civil Service officers available 
for chaise of divisions is insufficient and the 
deficiency has to he made up by placing Deputy 
Collectors in charge of divisions intended to be 
held by officers of the Indian Civil Service. The 
number of Indian Civil Service divisions in 
charge of Deputy Collectors was 10 on Ist January 
1912 and 12 on the 1st of July 1912. The 
deficiency in Indian Civil Service officers is 
partly due to the excessive number of officers 
serving under the Governmet^t of India, as noticed 
in the reply to question (77), partly to the 
insufficiency of the provision for deputations, as 
noticed in the reply to question (78), and partly 
to the fact that no provision has been made in 
the. cadre for the officers employed on settlement 
work. These officers have not been included in 
the list of officers on deputation shown in the 
statement annexed to the reply to question (78), 
and during the last five years they have averaged 
3 in number. An addition of three should 
therefore be made to the superior posts in the 
regular line of the service. This would give a 
corresponding addition below the lino. The 
allowance of 39 per cent, for inferior posts may 
remain. 

1240 (81). Junior officere are considered to be 
under training during the first two years of their 
service. Does this approximate to the actual con¬ 
ditions f If not, what alteration is necessary in 
the percentage of 15*5 allowed for training P —Of 
the 29 officers who entered the service since 1906 
and have passed the Higher Standard, 2 passed 
that standard after one year, 15 after 1^ years and 
8 after two years, while 4 took over two years. 
In the last year or two, Assistants on passing 
their examinations have been at once promoted 
to act as Sub-Collector ; the normal period of 
training has thus been considerably below two 
years. But the experience of two years of the 
present grading is not sufficient to justify any 
present alteration in the percentage allowed for 
training. 

1246 (82). Does the leave allowance of 32’7 
per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for 
inferior posts, and ’6 per cent, for training 
posts, approximate to the actual conditions ? 
If not, please state what alteration is desir¬ 
able ?—The leave allowance is on the whole 
sufficient. 

1247 (83). Does the annual decremental rate 
of 4'17 per cent, on the total strength of the 
Service correspond with the actual experience of 
the last 20 yedrs ? If not, please give the actual 
facts for this period and suggest a suitable figure, 
with reasons in support of the same ?—A list of 
casualties for each year since 1893 is given 
below. 


Veur. 

Aotnsl 

■trength 

on 

January’ 

Ist. 

Casualties 
in the year. 

1 Fuioentage. 

1898 

149 

7 

4-69 

1894 

149 

4 

2-64 

1895 

164 

8 

8-19 

1896 

154 

5 

3-24 

1897 

166 

6 

3-32 

1898 

157 

7 

4-46 

1899 

158 

3 

1-89 

1900 

166 

5 

8-01 

1901 

170 

1 

•58 

1902 

176 

4 

2'27 

1903 

174 

7 

402 

1904 

172 

3 

1-74 

1905 

174 

‘JL 

1-16 

1906 

178 

9 

6-06 

1907 

173 

1 

•67 

1908 

176 

8 

4-64 

1909 .. .. , 

174 

5 

2-87 

1910 

174 

6 

2-87 

1911 

174 

5 

2-87 

1912 

177 

7 

8-96 

Average percentage.. | 

1 



3-04 


This method of arriving at the average decre¬ 
ment is not very scientific, but it is sufficient to 
show that the calculated decrement rate is higher 
than unr average annual decrement. But the 
decrement rate is calculated for the whole of 
India on far more complete data than we possess; 
any variations from the normal are corrected in 
our annual indent by an addition to, or deduction 
from, our standard figure or recruitment; and 
nothing would be gained by an attempt to work 
out a separate decrement rate for Madras even 
if sufficient data were forthcoming. 

1248 (84). Does the theoretical strength of 
the Service correspond ordinarily with its actual 
strength ? If not, please state the facts and, in 
particular, offer any remarks which may suggest 
themselves with regard to the existing discrepancy 
shown in the statement marked BB which is 
included in Appendix VII to these questions ?— 
The present recruitment tables were only intro¬ 
duced in 1906. The theoretical strength in 1907 
and succeeding years, and the actual strength on 
January 1st and July 1st on each year has been 
as follows:— 


Year. 

Theoretical 

strength. 

Actual strength on 
January Ist and 

July Ist. 

1907 

165 

173 

178 

1908 

166 

176 

173 

1909 

165 

174 

171 

1910 

176 

174 

174 

1911 

176 

174 

172 

1912 

176 

177 

173 


During the last three years the actual strength 
has approximated very closely to the theoretical 
strength. The deficiency of two in July last 
does not call for any special remark. 

1249 (85). Do you consider that the present 
system of a quinquennial examination of the 
conditions of service is adequate to regulate the 
rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If 
not, what alterations do you recommend ?—There 
is nothing on record to suggest that more frequent 
examinations are needed. 

1250 (86). State the principles on which the 
annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service is regulated. Do you consider that 
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accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The 
number of men indented for represents 4‘17 of 
the total strength (in our ease seven men per 
annum): but this is modified with reference to 
the probable actual strength in the year when 
the selected candidates are to arrive in India. 
For the purpose of avoiding excessive disturbance 
of the normal rate, the Government of India limit 
to 30 per cent, the addition to, or deduction from, 
the normal recruitment which may he made in 
any one year for the purpose of correcting actual 
excesses or deficiencies in the strength. 

1251 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of ineflScient officers ?—A 
more stringent exercise of the power of selection 
for higher appointments and a much greater 
readiness to retire compulsorily inefficient officers 
are, I think, called for in this Presidency. 

1252 (88). (i) To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated? (ii) Is any change desirable and, 
if so, in what directions ?—(i) The answer to the 
first part of this question will depend on what is 
meant by the terms “ executive” and “ judicial,” 
As a general rule, the executive branch of the 
service in this Presidency does not exercise the 
functions of a Civil or Criminal Judge, but there 
are some unimportaiit exceptions in certain local 
areas, viz., the Collectors and some of the Sub- 
Collectors in Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari 
exercise powers both as Civil and Criminal Judge 
in respect of the tracts scheduled under Act XIV 
of 1874, and the Collector of Silgiris exercises 
jurisdiction as an additiqpal Sessions Judge in 
respect of his district. Under the Estates Land 
Act, 1908, Collectors also exercise certain judicial 


powers in regard to civil matters arising under 
that Act. Using the word “ Judicial ” in a wider 
sense, all District Magistrates and Joint Magis¬ 
trates exercise judicial functions in their magis¬ 
terial capacity, (ii) The popular cry for separa¬ 
tion of executive and judicial functions, by which 
is usually meant the separation of magisterial 
functions from the posts of Collector and Sub- 
Collector, is not, I think, entitled to much weight 
so far as it applies to officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, though it may be better justified in refer¬ 
ence to officers in subordinate services. On the 
other hand, there would be no objection to such a 
separation of function except the expense involved 
in duplicating the officers concerned. As Indian 
Civil Service officers using executive authority 
do not depend on their magisterial powers for the 
maintenance of that authority, the separation of 
the magisterial powers and their transfer to a 
separate set of officers would not weaken their 
authority in my opinion. 

1253 (90). Please see the two statements con¬ 
tained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by officers 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
and the grading of each class of post for the 
different provinces, and say whether they are 
correct for your province ?—The rates of pay are 
correct, but there are now three judgeships of the 
High Court which must, under the Statute, be 
filled by officers of the Indian Civil Service and 
which are so filled, while there are only two Under 
Secretaryships on Rs. 1,000 held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service and not three as shown 
in the statement. 

1254 (91). Please give full information re¬ 
garding the rates of pay and the number of posts 
in each of the main grades of the service authorised 
on the 1st April of each of the following years; 
I860, l^70, 1880, 1890, 1900 and 1912?—A 
statement is attached which contains the desired 
information. 


Enehmre to question (91) 
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1255 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—I think they are suitable. 

1256 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected 
to officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconveni¬ 
ence and have you any suggestion to make on the 
subject?—Under our present grading,an Assistant 
Collector acting in the Divisional Officer’s grade 
(Sub-Collector) receives the full pay of a last 
grade Sub-Collector. A Sub-Collector acting as 
Collector or Judge gets considerably less than the 
pay of the appointment which he occupies, thus—• 

When acting as third-grade Collector 
(Rs. 1,800) or as fourth-grade Judge (Es. 2,000), 
a Sub-Colleotor receives— 

RS. 

Tx c 4 . j /T) 1 ooo\ [ l,o00 as Collector. 

H first grade (Rs. 1 , 200 ) { ^’.^ 33 , 

Tx j j r 1)500 as Collector. 

H second grade (Rs. 900) | 

•j m j 1 • j A /o “yAAN 1 1^433 3.8 Collcctof* 

If third grade (Rs. 700) | 

In the case of certain offices, article 97 and 
appendix 4 of the Civil Service Regnlations pre¬ 
scribe a minimum salary to be drawn by the 
incumbent, whether officiating or substantive. For 
example as Accountant-General, Bengal, Madras, 
or Bombay, cannot receive less than Rs. 1,500. 
A Deputy Conservator of Forests acting as Con¬ 
servator is allowed a salary equal to the pay of the 
lowest grade of Conservator (Madras Manual of 
Appointments, page 24). I think that the pay of 
an officiating Collector might be fixed at a 
minimum of Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 

1257 (98). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there is no change of 
duties, actually worked ? Is the system convenient 
in the interests both of the Government and of 
the officers of the service ? Have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for its alteration ?—Besides 
pay and exchange compensation allowance an 
officer holding a Civil Service post also draws an 
acting allowance in addition to his substantive 
pay, when he is appointed to officiate in another 
appointment, or in a higher grade. This amounts 
to one-fifth of the pay of the appointment or 
grade officiated in, but must not be lees than two- 
thirds of the difference between the pay of the 
appointment or grade officiated in and the sub¬ 
stantive pay of the officiating officer or Es. 200 a 
month. In this way an Assistant Collector whose 
substantive pay is Rs. 500, Re. 700 or Rs. 900, 
as the case may be, when ofldciating in a Collector- 
ship, the lowest grade pay of which is Es. 1,000 
would draw Rs. 1,16&|, Es. 1,233^ or Es. 1,300 
respectively, whilst a Collector whose substantive 
pay was Rs. 1,500 would, when officiating in the 
Rs. 1,800 grade of Collectorships, draw the full 
Rs. 1,800. This latter system of officiating grade 
promotion, without any change of work, is 
peculiar to the Indian Civil Service cadre. It 
arose out of the old custom in accordance with 
which an officer lost his lien on a post when he 
went on long leave, thus throwing open a chain 
of permanent or substantive pro tempore promo¬ 
tions. When this was altered in 1868, the system 
of officiating grade promotions was introduced 
to compensate the service generally for the 
advantages, which they would otherwise have 
lost. 


1258 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If yon are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
tbe lower grades of the service or not ?—I am not 
in favour of a time-scale which, I think, tends to 
reduce the incentives to exertion by giving 
meohanioal advances of salary without adequate 
regard to the quality of the work done. 

1259 (100). As an alternative do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of appoint¬ 
ment would have a separate time-scale ?—No. 

1260 (101). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian services ?—Time-scales have been in¬ 
troduced in the Forest and Public Works Depart¬ 
ments, but too recently to enable any valuable 
experience of their working to be gained, as it is 
evident that the effect of a time-scale on the 
moral of a service would only gradually become 
apparent and would not be fully developed for 
many years. 

1261 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—Yes. One reason for the extended 
employment of Natives of India is that they 
are cheaper, and therefore to give equal salary 
with Europeans would deprive the employment 
of Indians of this recommendation. Moreover, 
the scale of pay fixed for Europeans has regard to 
the fact that the European officer in India is a 
foreigner who has to send his children at great 
expense to Europe for education and who himself 
needs to proceed to Europe for recruitment of 
health. He also brings with him from Europe 
a more expensive standard of living than has 
hitherto been prevalent in India. To pay the 
Native of India the same salary as is paid to the 
European officer would thus clearly be extrava¬ 
gant. The two-thirds rate laid down at present 
seems fairly satisfactory. 

1262 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this 
due?—There is reason to suppose that officers 
of the Indian Civil Service now avail them¬ 
selves more fully than formerly of the amount of 
privilege leave earned because privilege leave can 
now be combined with long leave. In conse¬ 
quence it is much less often forfeited or allowed 
to lapse than formerly. 

Furlough —seems also to be taken more freely 
than formerly, especially by men of 23 years’ 
service and upwards. 

On the other hand leave on Medical certificate, 
especially as taken by men of longer service, 
shows a marked tendency to diminish, presumably 
because combined leave has taken its place and 
has enabled officers to go to Europe oftener. 

Taking all classes of leave together, the average 
amount of leave taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service has varied extremely little in the last 
20 years and shows no tendency to increase. 

1263 (107). (i) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
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Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? (ii) Is the amount which can he earned 
in yonr opinion suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest?—(i) See 
answer to the last question. Under the com¬ 
bined leave system, most of the privilege leave 
.earned is taken, and lapses are rarer than of old. 
(ii) I consider the present amount is suitable. 

1264 (108). (i) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? (ii) Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
(hi) If not, what change do you suggest ?—(i) The 
■answer is in the negative, but it should he pointed 
out that the distinction drawn in the question 
between furlough and other forms of long leave is 
liable to produce a misleading effect. Taking all 
forms of long leave together, the average amounts 
■taien are approximately as follows:— 

Servioe. Long Jeave. 


Officers below 

TKAES. 

8 and 12 

YEABS. 

1 

Do. 

do. 

12 and 19 

.. 2 

Do. 

do. 

19 and 23 

.. 3i 

Do. 

do. 

23 and 30 

.. 3]^ 

Do. 

above 

30 

.. 4i 


(ii) Judged by these figures the amount of long 
leave admissible might be reduced from one-fifth 
to one-sixth of total service. 

1265 (ipfi). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—I think the rates 
are generally suitable so far as they are fixed in 
sterling and subject to the remarks in my 
answer to question (111), hut I would revise 
the alternative rupee rates so as to make them the 
equivalent of the sterling rates at the current 
rate of exchange (Is. 4d.). 

1266 (110). Do you recommend any change in 
the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege 
leave allowances, issued at the Home Treasury, or 
in a colony with a gold standard of currency, are 
issued in sterling at the privilege rate of exchange 
-of Is. 6d. the rupee ? If so, what change ?—It is 
fairly certain that in the ease of European Services 
other than the Indian Civil Service, the concessional 
rate of Is. &d. could not be withdrawn without 
undue hardship, and it should therefore be 
maintained for the Indian Civil Servioe. 

1267 (111), (i) Uo you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ? (ii) Do you 
recommend any change in the alternative rates 
fixed in sterling and in rupees, and if so what 
change ?—(i) I consider the minimum furlough 
allowance (£500 a year) is excessive, as it may 
be equal to or in excess of the salary which the 
•officer would draw when on duty in India. No 
furlough allowances should be so fixed as to make 
it equally or more profitable for a man to be on 
leave than on active service, and I would reduce 
the minimum furlough allowance to £300 a year. 
On the other hand, I think that the maximum 
furlough allowance is unduly low and should be 
raised to £1,200 a year, so as to prevent too wide 
a discrepancy between the half pay and the fur¬ 
lough allowances of officers coming under the 
limitation imposed by the maximum, (ii) T)ie 
alternative rupee rates should be revised so as 
to make them the equivalent at the present ratio 
(Is. 4rf.) of the sterling rates of leave allowance. 

1268 (112). Have you any recommendation to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
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leave without allowances, and other forms of leave P 
Do you consider that the present conditions' 
governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No. 

1269 (114). In particular are they a contributory 
cause of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and if so, how can this difficulty be 
met?—I think the answer to the question must be 
in the affirmative. The fact that a man is allowed 
to accumulate privilege leave for 3 months and not 
more results, I thi^, in frequent changes in 
personnel and consequent transfers. As shown in 
answer to question (106), now that privilege leave 
ean be eombined with other leave, practically 
no privilege leave is lost, and the fact that privilege 
leave cannot be accumulated for more than 3 
months and then begins to waste, tends to make 
men take leave at regular intervals of 3 years, 
thus seriously interfering with the continuity of 
administration. Some change is necessary to 
remedy this evil and I recommend the solution 
suggested in my answer to question (117). 

1270 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Servioe themselves and, if so, in what res¬ 
pects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy ?—The rule (article 260, Civil Servioe 
Eegulations) which requires an interval of six 
months before a second period of privilege leave is 
taken often causes hardship and. inconvenience. 
If a man who has earned two months’ privilege 
leave takes one month, and a month after his 
return falls ill, it seems a distinct hardship that 
he should be debarred from taking his second 
month of privilege leave. Any tendency to abuse 
the privilege leave rules by taking repeated small 
periods of leave at short intervals could and should 
be dealt with by the head of the administrative 
department concerned without the aid of a hard- 
and-fast rule. 

The rules [article 233 (ii) and (iv), Civil Service 
Eegulations] which require combined privilege 
and special leave to be always neither more nor 
less than six months are a vexatious restriction, 
which often causes hardship and which seems 
unnecessary in the public interests. 

1271 (116). (i) Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 

■ posts, cause any inconvenience to the Adminis¬ 
tration, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects ? (ii) In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such officers 
and for officers of the Indian Civil Service" are 
desirable ?—(i) Please see the answer to the last 
question, (ii) It would, I think, be altogether a 
mistake to bring the officers of the Statutory Ser¬ 
vice or of the Provincial Civil Service under the 
same leave rules as those which apply to the 
Indian Civil Servioe. In my answer to question 
(33) of the Provincial Service series I have 
shown that Indian officers do not take the amount 
of leave which is admissible to them even under 
existing rules, and I have suggested some reasons 
for this. The needs of the European in the 
matter of leave differ so materially from those 
of the native of India that different rules are 
desirable for the two classes. 

1272 (117). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of leave not 
covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions .P—It would, I think, be advantageous both 
to the Government and the Service if the maxi- 
mmn period of leave on full pay were raised. 
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This period is at present limited to three months 
and should, I think, be raised to six months. I 
consider that this change would be beneficial to 
the administration by reducing the number of 
oooasions on which men go on leave and so the 
number of transfers and changes in personnel. 
If six months’ leave on full pay were permissible, 
officers would probably take leave leas often than 
they do at present and would serve on until they 
had accumulated six months’ privilege leave, thus 
necessitating an interval of over five years between 
each leave period. The effect of the three 
months’ limit is to induce officers to take oombined 
leave at shorter intervals because after 2 years 
and 9 months’ privilege leave ceases to accumulate 
and is wasted. The above proposal should be care¬ 
fully distinguished from a proposal to allow fur¬ 
lough to be commuted into periods of leave on full 
pay. Such a plan, however advantageous to the 
officers in the service, would not have much to 
recommend it from the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment. 

1273 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I hardly think that it is accepted as 
satisfactory. On the one hand it puts a premiirm 
on perfunctory performance of duty and early 
retirement. A man who'can just avoid reduction 
until he has completed 21 years’ active service is 
able to retire when still under 50 on the same 
pension as is earned by another man who serves 
ten years longer, rises to high office, and has a 
much reduced life expectation when he retires. 
In the interests of Government the system of 
equal annuities can therefore hardly be a sound 
one. Nor can it be accepted as satisfactory, I 
think, by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
other t^n the indifferent and lazy, because it 
offers no incentive to exertion and no reward for 
success. 

1274 (119). Would a non-contributory system 
of superannuation pensions, varying in amount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of 
retirement, be preferable in the interests either of 
the Government or of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I am in favour of the change 
proposed. 

1275 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
annuity system, do you ST:^gest any modifications 
in its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for 
what reasons ?—^If the annuity system is main¬ 
tained, I consider that the 4 per cent, deduction 
should cease after 25 years’ completed service. It 
seems clearly indefensible that a man who serves on 
beyond the minimum period required for pension 
should not only receive no increase in pension in 
consequence of his extended service and reduced 
life expectation but should also actually receive a 
diminished pension, the pension being reduced by 
the amount of his own contributions during the 
period of extended service. 

1276 (121). In particular, what is your opinion 
of the arrangement by which members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who are appointed Judges“of 
High Courts, obtain special pensions of 1,200?. a 
year after 11^ years actual service as Judges ? Do 
you recommend any change in the present condi¬ 
tions ?—I would treat the case of Judges of the 
High Court on the same lines as that of the 
officers referred to in question (122). 

1277 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the oases of high 


Executive officers, and if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions' 
which you recommend as suitable?—I consider 
that if the system of fixed equal annuities is- 
retained, special additional pensions should, on the 
analogy of the usage followed in other departments 
{vide articles 475, 642 and 643, Civil Servioe- 
Kegulations), be attached to certain posts. I 
would give an extra pension of £200 a year to any 
officer of the Indian Civil Service who had served 
for five years in any one of the following posts, 
namely, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Judge of a High Court or Chief Court, 
Member of. Council, Chief Secretary, Member of. 
the Board of Eevenue, or any post carrying pay 
in excess of Es. 3,000 per mensem. 

1278 (123). Assuming the substitution of a 
non-contributory system of superannuation pen¬ 
sions varying in amount with the amount of salary 
drawn at the time of retirement, please describe 
the system that you recommend ?—I would in¬ 
troduce a system of non-contributory super¬ 
annuation pensions on the lines laid down in the 
Civil Service Eegulations for officers generally and 
subject to a maximum of £1,200 a year. The 
effect of this would be that an officer retiring from 
the grade of first-grade Collector or second-grade 
Judge would be entitled to a pension of Rs. 1,250 
per mensem, which without the concessional rate of 
exchange of Is. 9d. the rupee, would be equal to 
£1,000 a year, as at present. An officer electing 
to retire before he had reached the above grade or 
failing to reach it, would get less, while au 
officer rising to higher pay would get more. Such 
a system would, I think, be more satisfactory 
both to Government and to the service than the 
present one. 

1279 (124). (i) Do you recommend the in¬ 
troduction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but whom 
it would be difficult to retire without some provi¬ 
sion for their subsistence ? (ii) If so, what do 
you suggest ?—(i) Yes. (ii) I think the scale of 
pensions to be allowed to officers removed on the 
ground of inefficiency should be something less 
riian the scale allowed to officers compulsorily 
retired on the ground of iU-health. Possibly it 
might be subject to a maximum of three-fourths 
of the amount which would be admissible if the 
officer were retired on medical grounds with power 
to the Secretary of State to reduce the pension 
below this maximum when he was satisfied that 
the inefficiency was due to causes not beyond the 
officer’s control, such as intemperance in alcohol' 
or drugs. 

1280 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement ?—If the age limits for 
entering the service are reduced as I have 
suggested, I think the minimum period of active 
service required for full pension might be raised 
from 21 to 23 years. As noticed in answers to 
questions (87) and (124) I would increase 
the power of Government to retire compulsorily 
inefficient officers. 

1281 (126). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of military officers 
holding Indian Civil Service posts ? If not, what 
do you suggest?—There are no such officers 
serving in this presidency. 
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1282 (I*-/!). Do you approve of the present 

S gtem regnlstiug the pensions of Statutory 
vilians ? If not, what do you suggest P-^There 
is only one Statutory Civilian now in aervioo and 
the rules need not be altered. 

1283 (128). Do you approve of the present 
astern reflating the pensions of officers of the 
Provinoial Civil Services holding listed poets ? 
If not, what do you suggest?—The system seems 
suitable and I have no suggestions to make. 

1284 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
resent methods of working such regulations ?—- 
consider that the system of continuing sub¬ 
scriptions to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fxmd during leave and after retirement 
should be abandoned, the rates of subscription 
payable during active service being enhanced 
so as to .make good the loss thus caused. En¬ 
hanced deductions would be much less felt if 
taken from pay during active service than they 
are if taken from leave allowances and pension. 
An officer going on leave or retiring on pension 
has, in any case, to submit to a reduction in his 
income by one-half or more, aud the subscriptions 
deducted on account of the Indian Civil Service 
Family Pension Fund constitute a serious 
further diminution which can be ill-borne, ■ es- 
peoially iu view of the high level of income-tax in 
Great Britain. The substitution of enhanoad 
deductions daring active service would be in effect 
a form of compulsory saving and would tend to 
reduce the unavoidable difference between income 
on active service and income on leave and pension. 

1285 (130). In partioular do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based?—^There would be a 
difficulty about admitting to the Indian Civil 
Service Family Pension Fund natives of India 
whose personal law allows them to have more than 
one wife. But I would admit any native of India 
whose personal law enforced monogamy. 

1286 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?-— 
Compulsory. 

1287 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Qvil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund ?—The 
number of Indian Civil Service officers who are 
Natives of India and who would not, under the 
roposal made in my answer to question (130), 
e admitted to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund would not be large, and I therefore 
do not recommend the formation of a separate 
Family Pension Fund for them, but would leave 
them to subscribe to the general Provident Fund 
like members of the Provinoial Civil Service. 

1288 (134). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present offered (a) to statutory 
civilians; (6)-to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts; for providing for 
their families ag^nst their decease?—No. 

1289 (137). Save you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not. 
covered by your answers to the above ouestiona? 
26 


If so, please explain themP-r-^In order to rednoe 
transfers I sho^d like a general instruction laid' 
dcfWH that wh^ an officer is posted to a district,' 
he shall, if possible, be retained in it for at lekst 
three yearn. 

Transfers of officers from one language area to 
another should be prohibited as a general rule. 

The travelling allowances granted to officers of 
the Indian Civil Service on transfer are quite 
inadequate and ought to be substantially increased 
so as to cover actual expenses. Transfer at 
present usually imposes a heavy loss on the officer 
transferred. 

The .working of article 1000, Civil Service 
Begulations, on the subject of the payment of the 
cost of moving tents and horses is most unsatis¬ 
factory and causes oonstant and widespread dis-- 
content. The Government of India has been 
nleased to lay down that the cost of conveyance of 
horses, tents, etc., by railway or steamer may only 
be recovered when it is shown that the horses, 
tents, etc., were required in the public interests 
immediately on arrival at destination. Hence an 
officer, whether transferred from one district to 
another or proceeding on tour, cannot recover the 
cost of movihg his horses, tents, etc., unless;.he 
can show that he had to go into oamp directly 
on arrival. In practice horses, tents, eto., cannot 
be marched by roads for hundreds of miles without 
serious risk and expenditure, and officers are 
obliged to move them at their own cost by rail. 

The provision for officers of Government of 
suitable houses at reasonable rent is a growing 
necessity in many parts of the country. The 
advance in wealth and the rise in the standard of 
comfort among 1 ndians is leading them more and 
more to occupy bungalows which were originally 
built with a view to European occupation, while 
many old houses go out of repair, and private 
enterprise in this part of India at least fails to 
supply fresh accommodation for the Europeans 
who are thus ousted. 

Written attevers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Serrice. 

1290 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provinoial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. - Aw > 
these conditions suitable, or have you any 

recommendations to make for their alteration ?^_ 

I have no recommendations to make. 

1291 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provinoial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—A copy of the 
rules is appended as an annexure to these 
answers. My recommendations as to alterations 
in the rules will appear from the answers to 
subsequent questions. I think, however, that 
the period of probation should be at least three 
years. 

1292 (3>). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provinoial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—The information is correct as regards 
the executive branch. 

In regard I to the judicial branch, the number 
of. Distrmt Munsifs in. the last grade is 8l, 
making s total strength of 130, and there are also 
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six temporary Mansifs on Us. 200. Tie number 
of Sub-Judges is correct, but there are also 11 
temporary Sub-Judges, all in the Es, 500 grade. 

1293 (4). Please state the different systerna of 
recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation.—1. Executive 
Branch. —-The Provincial Civil Service was 
formed in 1893 as the result of the recommend¬ 
ations of the Public Service Commission of 1886- 
87. The system of recruitment adopted in 1893 
was to fill vacancies in the grade of Deputy 
Collectors mainly by selection from the sub¬ 
ordinate service and from persons, whether in 
the service of Government or not, of proved 
merit and' ability, who had passed the prescribed 
examinations. Prom that year up to 1905 a 
certain proportion of the vacancies were thrown 
open to competition and filled by recruits who 
were successful at the competitive examinations. 
The following statement shows the number of 
officers selected from the subordinate service, those 
recruited directly by competitive examination, 
and. those recruited directly otherwise than by 
competition, during the years 1893 to 1905 :— 


Tear. 

Number 
selected from 
the subordinate 
service 
(Eevenue and 
other 

departments). 

Number 
reomited by 
competition. 

Number 

recruited 

otherwise. 

1893 

7 

2 

1 

1894 

3 

3 

. . ■ 

1895 

7 

2 

. • 

1896 

7 

• s 

2 

1897 


1 

. • 

1898 .. 

5 

1 

1 

1899 

7 

1 


1900 

3 

1 

.. 

1901 

10 

1 

. . 

1902 

9 

1 

. . 

1903 .. .. 

7 

1 


1904 

11 

1 


1906 

1 

1 

• * 


Competitive examinations were abolished in 
1905 and the rule thereafter was that “ vacan- 
“ cies in the list of Deputy Collectors shall be 
“ filled as heretofore mainly by selection from 
“ the subordinate service of persons who have 
“passed the examinations prescribed for those 
“ posts and from persons, whether in the service 
“ of Government or not, of proved merit and 
“ ability.’^ The following statement shows the 
number of Deputy Collectors appointed by 
selection from the subordinate service and those 
recruited direct from 1906 to 1911:— 


Number selected 


Year. 


from the 
subordinate 
servioe (Bevenue 
and other 

N umber 
reomited 
direct. 



departments). 


1906 


2 

f ... 

1907 


6 


1908 


6 


1909 


4 


1910 


15 


1911 

. . 

56 



The number of men promoted in the last two 
years is exceptionally large as the cadre was 
reoi^anised and increased to 135. Most of them 


are not new appointments but merely confirma¬ 
tions of men already acting in temporary 
arrangements. 

JuDiCTAi- Branch.— Sub-Judges are appointed 
by Government either by selection from among 
Barristers, Advocates, High Court Vakils and 
Attorneys of the High Court, or by the promotion 
of District Mnnsifs. The appointments are made 
in consultation with the High Court. 

District, Mnnsifs are appointed by the High 
Court under statutory powers vested in that 
Court by the Civil Courts Act III of 1873. By 
rales made in 1885 under section 7 of this Act, 
the High Court’s selection was limited to— 

(1) Advocates, Vakils and Attorneys of the 
High Court and persons duly qualified for admis¬ 
sion as such. 

(2) Bachelors of Laws of the Universities of 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. 

(3) Persons who have passed the first-grade 
pleadeirship examination. 

(4) Persons who had passed before 1888 
the Special Tests prescribed for District Munsifs. 

(5) Persons in the service of Government 
who passed those tests before 1890. 

Persons appointed as District Mnnsifs were 
required ordinarily to be under 30 years of age. 

These rules are still in force with slight 
amendments. The degree of B.L. of the Allaha¬ 
bad University has been added to the qualifying 
degrees, bat Bachelors of Law of the Madras 
University who have taken their degree since 
1899 are not eligible unless they have also passed 
the examination provided for Vakils of the High 
Court. In 1904 the maximum age for appoint¬ 
ment was raised to 35. 

The accompanying statement shows the number 
of Sub-Judges arid District Mnnsifs appointed 
permanently since 1893, distinguishing between 
those selected from the bar and those promoted 
from a lower post in Government service— 



Snb-Judgea. 

Diatriot Munaifa. 

— 

Total. 

By 

direct 

recruit¬ 

ment. 

By 

promo¬ 

tion. 

Total. 

By 

direct 

recruit¬ 

ment. 

By 

promo¬ 

tion. 

1893 .. 

2 


2 

10 

6 

6 

1894 .. 

1 


1 

3 

3 

, 

1896 .. 

, , 


, , 

8 

7 

1 

1896 . 




7 

4 

3 

1897 .. 

, . 



4 

4 


1898 .. 

, , 



6 

3 

3 

1899 .. 

10 


10 

7 

6 

1 

1900 .. 



. , 

16 

18 

3 

1901 ., 




2 

2 


1902 .. 




10 

8 

2 

1903 ., 

5 


5 

13 

12 

1 

1904 .. 

0 ’ 


6 

4 

3 

1 

1906 ., 

2 


2 

10 

9 

1 

1906 .. 

4 


4 

9 

6 

4 

1907 .. 

3 


3 

9 

R 

1 

1908 .. 

4 

i 

3 

10 

10 


1909 .. 

3 


3 

7 

6 

1 

1910 .. 

3 


1 

4 

2 

2 

1911 

4 


4 

11 

8 

3 

1912 .. 

3 

i 

2 

6 

4 

2 


, 1294 (5). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” recruited in your Province in each 
year ?— Ans .— 

f 1895. 1 (Mr. J. G- Wood). 
Executive J 1896. 1 (Mr. A. C. W^oodhoUse). 
Branch. *1 1898. 1 (Mr. Bird). 

U904. 1 (Mr M. G. K. Waite), 
Judicial 1 v?- lono 
Branch, “““ 
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1295 (6). What is yoar experience of the 
oflncers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
eatisfoctory, and what changes, if any, in the pre¬ 
sent System of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (i>) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (<Z) some other 
method P Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?— Executive Beanch. —As 
shown in the answer to question (4). officers 
of theBxecutive branch of the Provincial Service 
have been recruited with a few unimportant 
exceptions in one of two ways, Viz.—(i) by 
promotion from the subordinate service, (ii) by 
open competitive examination. Among the six¬ 
teen men who have heen recruited by competitive 
examination there has been a considerable num¬ 
ber of failures as administrative officers, the 
feilnres being due to defects of temperament. 
On the other hand the general reputation for 
honesty of the officers so selected has been good, 
while there is no doubt that their ranks contain 
some of the ablest men in the service. 

The method of recruitment by promotion from 
the subordinate service has several evident 
advantages. It ensures the selection of men of 
ripe experience and tried merit; it avoids the 
risk of entrusting important functions to young 
men who, though clever, may have no adminis¬ 
trative capacity j on the whole it has produced a 
sound class of public servant. But the system 
has also several important disadvantages. First 
it insists that all (or nearly all) aspirants for the 
Provincial Service most enter Government ser¬ 
vice very low down and thence work their way 
up. The result is that there is no opening for 
those young men who are not content to begin 
at or near the bottom, and the Government ser¬ 
vice thus loses both the men who have shown 
marked superiority in their college career and 
those who are too well-off to be prepared to 
enter service on Bs. 35 or Bs. 40 per mensem- 
Secondly, it delays promotion to the ProvincM 
Service until an age at which the Native of 
India, who ages earlier than the European, is 
already beginning to fail. The average age of 
first appointment to act as Deputy Collector is 
41f, while the average age of confirmation as 
Deputy Collector is 48^. An Indian of 42 cannot 
be expected to show the same fitness for execu¬ 
tive work as an Englishman of 26. Thirdly, as 
the number of Deputy Collectors is 135, and the 
annual decrement on that number will be 11, it 
takes tbe average man 12 years from date of 
confirmation before he has a chance of selection 
for the higher listed posts. He will then be 55J 
years of age and is thus at a great disadvantage 
as compared vvith the European who gets a 
district at 36. 

I think, therefore, that some change in the 
present system of recruitment is desirable, and 
I Wonld recommend that in future only 50 per 
cent, of the vacancies should be filled by pro¬ 
motion from the subordinate ranks and that 
the remainder should be filled by competitive 
examination conducted on the compartment 
system as suggested in my answer to question 
(9) of the Indian Civil Service Questions. If, 
however, the system of competitive examination 
should be considered unsuited to Indian condi¬ 
tions, selection might be made from young men 


who have taken the B.A. degree in the fir&t or 
second class by means of a selection board, who 
would interview the candidates, judge of thair 
general intelligence, physique, manners and 
family history, and choose the most likely looking 
among the qualified applicants. This method has, 
it is believed, produced satisfactory results in 
other cases. The objection to it is that it is liable 
to result in undue weight being given to family 
history. 

Judicial Beanch. —As regards the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service, I am not in a 
position to offer an opinion as to which method 
of recruitment, promotion from lower appoint¬ 
ments or selection from the ranks of the bar, has 
produced the best results. Frima facie, however, 
it would appear that there would be a greater 
probability of obtaining talent by selecting men 
who have achieved success and distinction in 
the prolonged trial of a career at the bar than 
by promoting men who have gradually risen by 
seniority to the higher ranks of the subordinate 
judicial service. 

1296 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do yOn consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily bp recruited ?— 
Non-residents of the Province are not abso¬ 
lutely debarred from appointment to posts in 
the Provincial Civil Service, but under Rule 
VIII of tbe Madras Rules such appointment is 
usually confined to residents in the Presidsney, 
and in practice very few non-residents apply for 
or obtain appointment. I believe that at present 
no one of the description referred to is employed 
in either branch of the Provincial Service. 

1297 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service'? 
Do you consider that this is deiiirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—A. Executive Bbasch. —The following 
figures show the number and proportion of 
appointments among Deputy Collectors held by 
the various classes and communities ;— 


JA 

V 

*0 


o ® *+2 * 

a os 

, O O 

1 o 

Percentage of 
appointments held 

•fiSBjO 


Fercenta 
total . 
popala 
eenaas 

in 1896.! 

1 now. 

1 ' 

77 

BTfthmane. . . 


! 

53 

5b 

30 

Non-Brahman (Hindus). 

86'1) 

26 

214 

16 

Muhammadans .. 

6-6 

65 

lOl 

7 

Indian Christians 

2-7 ' 

. 4 

6 

11 

140 

Europeans and Eurasians. 

OVl ; 

i 

Hi 

8 


The non-Brahman Hindus and the Europeans 
and Eurasians have lost ground in the last 16 
years, the bulk of the gain going to the Brah¬ 
man caste. It is of^eat importance to prevent 
any class fretu being ousted from the Provincial 
Service, and it is for this reason that I have 
proposed the compartment system if a competi¬ 
tive examination is resorted to as a method of 
selection, while if the method of selection by a 
Selection Board were decided on, it should be 
90 instruction to the Board to observe a similar 
proportion in the choice of candidates. 
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B. JoDicx.AL Bb^nch. —^The iollowing figures 
show the number and proportion of appointments 
among Snb-Judges and District Munsifs held by 
the various communities;— 


■S.S 

1 

If.. 

ClafiMB. 

i o « . 

5-3 g2 

< 0) « 
n S 
i-a a 
S I'd S 

Oh 

Peroantafre of 
appointmanta bold 

1 

in 1896. jin 1912. 


I. — Sub-Judges (^Permanent). 

15 ■ 

Br&hnukni ,, 1 

3-2 

71-4 : 83-3 

3 j 

1 Non-BrahmKn (Hindun). | 

8o-6 

21-4 1 18-7 

mi. 

! Mnhammadaiiii .. 1 

8 6 

ml. mi. 

mi. 

' Indian Chriatiane 

2-7 

mi. 1 mi. 

mi. 

1 Eniopeans and Kuraaian8.| 

0-1 

7-2 ! mi. 

'18 

I 


1 

1 i 


II.—District Munsifs (Permanent}. 


experience, thoroughly trained in the details of 
district administratiou. He must, therefore, be 
recruited by promotion from the lower ranks, 
and no scheme^ of direct recruitment for the 
Tahsildar service would be practicable. Hence 
there would be grave objections to including 
Tahsildars in the ProviuciRl Service if any part of 
that service should be obtained by direct reoruit- 
ment, as I think it should. Again, because the 
Tahsildar must be recruited by promotion from 
the lower ranks, the selection should be made by 
the District Officer who has practical knowledge 
of the work of the men in those ranks, and shoQid 
not be made by a central body, such as the Board 
of Revenue, at Madras. Hence, as the Tahsildar 
must be selected locally, he remains a local unit, 
and though his pay is now personal within the 
district in which he serves, he is not borne on a 
list common to the Presidency. His inclusion 
in the Provincial service would, therefore, be 
impossible without depriving the District Officer 
of control. I think that the line of divisioa 
between the Provincial Service and the services 
below should continue to be drawn above the 
I’ahsildar. 


ss 

26 

2 

n 

3 


128 


Brabmani .. .. 

Non-BrHhman (Hiodna). 
Miibammadana .. .. 

Indian Chnatiana 
Baropeana and Eoratiana. 


8*2 

66-4 

72-6 

8d-8 

91-2 

19-6 

6 6 

•9 

1-6 

2-7 

118 

3-9 

01 

mi. 

2-4 


1298 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service P Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend?—For men who enter the Executive 
branch of tbe Provincial Service by promotion 
from the subordinate service, no system of 
training is prescribed or necessary, and the period 
of probation enforced is merely a time of trial 
during which the probationary Deputy Collector’s 
performance of his duties as Sub-divisional 
Magistrate and Divisional officer is watehed 
and reported on. District Munsifs also undergo 
a period of probation. Officers who were selected 
by competitive examination were appointed on 
probation for two years, during which period they 
were expected to pass the prescribed examina¬ 
tions and were attached for training to the Col¬ 
lector of a district, who submitted half-yearly 
reports on their work and conduct. 

1299 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—lhave no changes 
to recommend which are not within the powers 
of the Local Government. 

1300 (11). Do yon consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—On the whole I think the 
answer to this question should be in the negative. 
In Bombay the mamlatdar, whg corresponds to 
tbe Tahsildar in Madras, has be*n included in 
the Provincial Service, and there wculd be some 
distinct advantages in adopting a sirtilar course 
in this Presidency. It would be a go®d thing 
lo give him improved status. But thdie are 
difficulties, which are probably insuperable^ in 
the way. The Tahsildar is the backbone of the 
yevenue administration and must be a man ol 


1301 (12). What is the system on which the 
strength of the branch of your Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and if not, what alteration^ do 
you recommend P — Exxcdtive Bbanch. —The 
strength of the Deputy Collector Service was 
revised in 1911 when it was fixed on the follow¬ 
ing basis, viz., to provide for tbe actual nnmbef 
of posts to be substantively filled plus a provi¬ 
sion (14 per cent.) for leave vacancies and a 
provision based on actual requirements for the 
men employed on certain temporary duties and 
deputations (including Foreign Service and 
charge of Indiau Civil Service divisions). 
Among the posts to be suhscantively filled were 
included (a) tbe seven listed posts of Sub- 
Colleotor, (b) the listed post of Under Seoretaiy 
to Government. As the scale was introduced 
only with effect from let October 1911, it is too 
soon to pronounce definitely on its sufficiency, 
but it seems probable that it will prove satis¬ 
factory. 

Judicial Branch. —There is no system on 
which the strength of this branch is fixed, and 
the nnmbor of Snb-Judges and of District 
Munsifs is regulated Iw the volume of litigation 
coming before these Courts, by the amount of 
this litigation which they are able to dispose of, 
and by the quantity of arrears. On the advice 
of the High Court the Government have laid 
down a standard which is supposed to represent 
the minimum amount of work of which each 
class of Court should be able to dispose annually, 
but any such standard must necessarily be only 
approximate, as outturn of work cannot be 
measured by statistios. The consequence js that 
the Government are without any satisfactory test 
as to how the strength of the J udioial branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be fixed. At 
the present time an officer is on special duty 
investigating the question whether the number 
of Courts is adequate or not and whether any 
revision of their location or jurisdiction is called 
for. Upon the receipt of his report and of tbe 
recommendations of the High Court thereon, th® 
strength of the Judicial branch of the FrovinsiAl 
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Civil Service will be thoroughly considered 
and a revision of the cadre will probably be 
found necessary. Meantime a large number of 
temporary Sub-Judges and District Munsifs 
exist. 

1302 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?— Executive Service. —The leave 
reserve for the Deputy Collector Service, viz., 
14 per cent, on the sanctioned strength, was 
sanctioned and introduced only in 1911, and it is 
therefore too soou to say whether it will prove 
adequate, but as it was based on the actual leave 
vacancies in several years (1906 to 1909) it will 
probably sufBee. 

J DDiciAL Service. —There is no leave reserve 
in the judicial branch of the Provincial Service, 
and none is required, as Sub-Judges are usually 
selected from the ranks of District Munsifs 
while leave vacancies among the latter are 
usually filled by selection from the bar or by 
promotion from the clerical staff. 

1303 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—There is no 
reserve for officers under training in either branch 
of the service. 

1304 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion ?— Executive Service. —No annual 
rate of recruitment has been fixed. The number 
of recruitments every year since 1693 has been 
as follows — 


Year. 

Number 

recruited. 

1893 ,. 

. . 16 

1894 .. 

. . 6 

1895 . . 

. . 9 

1896 , . 

.. 9 

1897 . . 

.. 3 

1898 

. . 7 

1899 .. 

. . 8 

1900 .. 

4 

1901 .. 

. . 11 

1902 .. 

10 

1903 .. 

.. 8 

1904 .. 

. . . 12 (Formation of 

the new Guntur 
district). 

1905 .. 

.. 2 

1906 . 

.. 2 

1907 . . 

. . 6 

1908 . . 

. . 6 

1909 , . 

4 

1910 .. 

. .. 15 (Introduction of 

Sir W. Meyer’s 
scheme). 

1911 .. 

. . . 56 (Introduction of 

above and re¬ 
organisation of 
the service). 


Excluding the years 1904, 1910 and 1912, 
when there was an increase on account of the 
constitution of additional districts and reorgani¬ 
sation of the service, the average rate of recruit¬ 
ment to fill vacancies due to retirement or death 
of officers has been 7 per amnum. In consequence 
of the recent increase on the strength of the 
Deputy Collector service, the annual decrement 

27 
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and recruitment will be higher in future, viz., 11 
per annum. 

Judicial Service. —Please see the answer to 
question ( 12 ; from which it follows that no 
annual rate of recruitment is or can be fixed. 

1305 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect ? —Executive and Judicial. 
Service. --Under the existing rules ‘ Goyern- 
“ ment reserire to themselves the right to inako 
“ promotions to the superior grades of the Pro- 
“ vincial Civil Service carrying a salary of 
“ Us. 500 a month and above without regard to 
“ seniority, and seniority alone shall not give a 
“claim to appointment to the grade of Es. 500 
“ a month or to higher grade. Every such Pro- 
“ motion will be based wholly upon fitness and 
“ merit, seniority being regarded only when the 
“ claims of two or more officers who are equally 
“fit come into competition.’' 

In the lower grades the general rule is to give 
grade promotion on the ground of seniority unless 
an officer has been definitely held to be unfit for 
promotion. 

For the listed posts the most suitable officers 
are selected without mueh regard to seniority. 

1306 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconi'iled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I 
think the system is fairly satisfactory. Promo¬ 
tion from grade to grade should usually be by 
seniority unless an officer is altogether unfit 
for advancement; the exercise of selection iu 
regard to grade promotion is apt to result in 
favouritism and in capricious supersession, and 
does more harm than good. Promotion to a fresh 
class of appointment carrying with it the per¬ 
formance of a different class of duties should, on 
the other band, be by selection only moderately 
constrained by seniority. 

In my opinion it is desirable to take power to- 
retire compulsorily inefficient officers whose work, 
is not bad enough to justify reduction. At tho 
same time such power is especially liable to 
abuse, and I would keep it in the hands of 
Government and not delegate it to heads of 
departments, and I would also require that it 
should only be exercised after a statement of 
reasons, supported as far as possible by specific 
instances, had been drawn up and served upon 
the officer concerned and his defence considered.. 
Officers retired under the provisions here sug¬ 
gested should receive such pension as may in 
each case be considered suitable, provided that 
no such pension should exceed three-fourths (or 
perhaps two-thirds) of the pension that would N* 
available for retirement on grounds of health. 

1307 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated?' 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direc¬ 
tions ?—It is understood that this question refers 
to the suggested separation of magisterial from 
revenue functions, a matter to which a somewhat. 
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exaggerated importance has often been attached. 
At the same time instances of misnse of magis¬ 
terial powers have occurred, and it it is true, 
as has been publicly stated in the Legislative 
Council by more than one non-official member, 
that a very large proportion (75 per cent) cf 
Indian subordinate magistrates are corrupt, it 
is evidently desirable that magisterial and exe¬ 
cutive revenue functions should not be combined 
in the case of this class of officer. Among 
officers of higher rank, and in particular among 
Deputy Collectors, it may confidently be hoped 
that the standard of honesty is higher and henee 
the need for separation of function is leas. At 
present there is no separation, every divisional 
officer being charged both with revenue and 
magisterial functions. I do not see any reason 
against separation except the expense of dupli¬ 
cating the staff. 


effected thereby ?— Exechtive Beanch. —The 
following statement gives the rates of pay and 
the number of posts in each of the main grades 
of the executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service on the let April 1890, 1900 and 1912 :— 





Number 



Bates of 

of posts 



pay. 

in eaoh 
grade. 



April 

1890. 



Rs. 700 . . 

1 



„ 600 .. 

5 

Treasury Deputy Colleo- 


500 

11 

tors 

21 

,, 400 . . 

22 

General duty Deputy 
Colleotors 

44 

„ 300 .. 

16 

Assistant Superintendent 


„ 250 .. 

11 

of Stamps 

1 


— 


66 


66 • 


1308 (19)» Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—On the whole I think the 
arrangements satisfactory. 

1309 (20). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what 
change would you suggest?—Please see my 
answer to question (37) of the questions relat¬ 
ing to the Indian Civil Service. 

1310 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ”? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—The term “ Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service” draws attention to the fact 
that the officers composing it are selected for 
service within the province and is therefore not 
inappropriate, and I do not see how it would be 
practicable to merge the Provincial Civil Service 
in the Indian Civil Service and have only a single 
superior service. Such a plan though frequently 
advocated, would present great practical difficul¬ 
ties in regard to recruitment, promotion and so 
on ; and so far as I see, there must oontiuue to be 
two services. There is, however, no paitieular 
virtue in the designation “ Provincial Service,” 
and if any other term would give more general 
satisfaction I do not see why it should not be 
adopted in lieu of the term Provincial Service.” 

1311 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Publio Service 
Commission of 1886-1887, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusied by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure looally 
the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you recom¬ 
mend ?—I accept the principle. 

1312 (23). Please give full information 
regarding the rates of paj' and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of oaeh 
of the following years;—1890, 1900, and 1912. 
When was tlie last general reorganisation 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was 


Isi April 1900. 


t As above .. 

Listed posts 

Deputy Collector of 
Tanjore 

Assistant Secretary to 
the Board of Bevenue 
Presidency Magistrates 


86 

9 


1 

2 

79 


Es. 700 . , 

1 

„ 600 .. 

6 

„ 500 . , 

15 

„ 400 .. 

22 

„ 800 .. 

17 

„ 250 . . 

19 


79 

let April 

1912. 

Es. 800 . . 

3 

„ 700 .. 

6 

„ 6U0 . . 

8 

„ 500 , . 

29 

,, 400 .. 

32 

„ 300 . . 

29 

„ 250 . . 

30 


137 


The increase from 66 to 79 was due to the 
transfer of certain “ listed ” posts to the 
Provincial Civil Service and the inclusion of 
certain special appointments in the Deputy 
Collectors’ cadre. The increase from 79 to 137 
+ , .... , was due to the creation 

I twelve divisions and three r j. ■ ■ . 

tea Buries. new divisions 

under Sir William 
Meyer’s scheme of redistribution of districts, etc., 
the re- 00 nstitution of the Deputy Collectors’ 
s n, , ... , cadre on a self-oon- 

§ Bor temporary duties and i u • o j 

leave reserve. tained basis § and 

other minor additions. 

The last general revision was made in October 
1911. 

The improvements in prospects aimed at 
were to reduce the long period of acting service 
which an officer appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Collector had previously to undergo, and to pre¬ 
vent such officer from remaining for exoessivo 
periods without promotion beyond the pay of 
Es. 250 per mensem which is the pay of a senior 
tahsildar. 
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[continued. 


JcDiciAL Branch. —The statistios for the 
Judicial branch are as follows:— 


Grade. 

Numter 
of posts. 

Pay. 

1st April 1890. 



Sub-Judges— 


BS. 

First grade . . 

3 

800 

Second „ 

5 

650 

Third „ 

6 

500 


14 


District Munsifs— 



First grade ,, 

. . 25 

'400 

Second „ 

. . 25 

300 

! bird „ 

. . 25 

250 

Fourth „ 

. . 33 

200 


108 


Is# April 1900. 



Sub-Judges—The same as in 
District Munsifs— 

1890. 


First grade . . 

. . 30 

400 

Second ,, 

.. 30 

300 

Third „ . . . 

. . 30 

250 

Fourth „ 

.. 28 

200 


118 



Is# April 1912. 

Sub-Judges— 


-O 

First grade . . 


4 

800 

Second „ 


5 

650 

Third ,, 


9 

500 

District Mnnsifs— 


18 


First grade .. 

• * 

. . 33 

400 

Second ,, 


.. 33 

300 

Third „ . , 


. . 33 

250 

Fourth „ 

• • 

. . 29 

200 



128 



The scale of pay of Subordinate Judges as well 
as District Munsifs was laid down in 1884. 
That scale has remained unaltered till now 
though the number of Sub-Judges has increased 
from 14 in 1884 to 18 in 1912, and the number of 
District Munsifs from 106 in 1884 to 128 in 
1912. 

1313 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 

f rading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
'rovince adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do yon recommend ?—In my opinion 
the answer to the above question, both in regard 
to the executive and to the judicial service, 
should be in the affirmative. I feel no doubt 
that if a competitive examination on the lines 
advocated in the answer to question (9) 
(Indian Civil Service series) were started, we 
should get the very best men of the year to 
compete in it. In recruiting for the Judicial 
branch from men who have already been at work 
for some years at the Bar, it cannot be expected 
that we should be able to attract the men in the 
first flight, but we get, as the High Court has 
borne witness, a good class of candidate and this 
suffices. It is notorious that even for Judgeships 


in the High Court it is impossible to secure the 
best men from the English Bar, and that even 
the Membership of the Viceroy's Council failed 
to retain a leader of the Calcutta Bar. We 
cannot expect to secure the best, but we do 
secure a sufficiently good class on the present 
rates of pay, and they do not require, 1 think, 
material change. 

I am strengthened in this opinion by the 
example of other countries. Compared with 
most European countries the scale of salaries 
granted to the Provincial Service in India is 
liberal. In France judges of Tribunaux de 
Premiere Justance get from £144 to £800 a 
year. Presidents of the Cour d’Appel from £300 
to £550, except the first President who gets from 
£ 6 il 0 to £1,000. In Italy, judges of lower civil 
courts get from £160 to £200 a year with £240 
for Presidents ^ judges of Courts of Appeal get 
from £240 to £320 ; judges of Courts of Cassation 
from £320 to ^480 ; the ten first Presidents of 
Courts of Cassation receive £600 a year. In 
Spain, civil judges outside Madrid get £350 to 
£400 a year and in Madrid £460 to £700 ; the 
judges in the Supreme Court receive £700 a year 
or i£800 if they are Presidents of sections, while 
the Chief Judge receives £ 1,440. In Holland, the 
judges of district courts are paid from £200 to 
£250 a year and the President £380; the judges of 
the five superior courts receive £330 to £375 and 
the President ^5430 ; the 13 judges of the High 
Court receive £430 a year and the President 
£ 666 . In Norway, the Judges of district courts 
are paid from £250 to £330 ; the judges of town 
courts receive from £155 to £330 ; the judges of 
courts of appeal get from £255 to iS333 ; and the 

i 'udges of the Supreme Court from £400 to £533. 
n Sweden, the High Court judges receive £722 
a year. In Denmark, the Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court receives £555, judges of subordi¬ 
nate courts receiving from £177 to £400 a year. 
In Japan, the Judges and Procurators appointed 
by the Crown receive £300 to .,^600 a year; those 
appointed by the Prime Minister from £100 to 
£300. In India, the demand for increased salaries 
is stimulated by the higher paj given to Euro¬ 
peans, but that pay, as pointed out in my reply to 
question (104) (Indian Civil Service series), is the 
pay given to foreigners who serve in India under 
conditions quite different from those of the native 
of the country, 

1314 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I am 
inclined to think that when once the scale of 
salary has been fixed the fewer invidious differ¬ 
ences that are made between the Indian Civil 
Service and the Provincial Service the better, any 
distinctions retained being based on the essential 
and irremovable differenco between service in a 
foreign country and service in one’s native 
country. In the matter of officiating promotions 
I would therefore assimilate the rules of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service to those of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

1315 (26), What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be res¬ 
tricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
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not ?—Please see Answer to question (99) in 
Indian Civil Service series. 

1316 (27). A.8 an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ? 
—No. 

13)7 (28). What is your experienoa of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian Services ?—Please see answer to question 
(101) in Indian Civil Service series. 

1318 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which oifieers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
m^tely at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 


drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—Please see 
answer to question (104) in Indian Civil Service 
series. 

1319 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or loss leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?—The following statements show the 
amount of short leave and long leave taken by 
Deputy Collectors, Subordinate Judges and 
District Munsifs during the years 1892, 1897 
1902, 1907 and 1911 


Deputy Cellectore. 


Year. 


Strength of the 
Deputy Collee- 


Number of Deputy Colleotors on leave daring the 
years specified. 



tora cadre. 

Shoit leave. 

Percentage. 

Long leave. 

Percentage. 

1892 

66 

U 

21 

7 

u 

1897 . 

68 

20 

29 

2 

3 

1902 .... 

79 

28 

36 

10 

13 

1907 . 

83 

26 

31 

8 

10 

1911 . 

• 96 

21 

22 

U 

16 


* The cadre has been taken as 96 for the whole year though it stood at 137 from October 1911. 
Sub-Judges and District Munsifs. 


Year. 

Strength of the 
cadre (Subordi¬ 
nate ladgee and 
Dietriot Mnnsifs). 

Number of Subordinate Judges and Distriot 
Munsifs on leave. 

8hort leave. 

Percentage. 

Long leave. 

Percentage. 

1892 . 

122 

12 


6 

4 

1897 . 

128 

11 


6 

6 

1902 . 

132 

12 

9 

1 

1 

1907 . 

131 

13 


6 

4 

1911 . 

116 

18 

12 

2 

1 


The statement does not give separate figures 
for Subordinate Judges as a great portion of the 
service of these officers is spent in the District 
Munsif grade. 

The figures do not show any definite tendency 
to increase or decrease the leave taken. 

1320 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest.—Please see 
the answer to question (33) below. Under 
article 271, Civil Service Pegulations, Sub- 
Judges and District Munsifs are not eligible for 
privilege leave on full pay. 

1321 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service P Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do yon suggest ?— 
The following statements give full details 
as to the amount of leave which has actually 
been taken by members both of the Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial branches of the service of 
over five years’ standing. They show that out 
of 68 Deputy Collectors only four have taken the 


full amount of furlough admissible, while among 
Sub-Judges and District Munsifs none have 
taken the full amount of furlough admissible 
and only nine have taken any furlough at ’ all. 
Similarly the full amount of privilege leave has 
hardly ever been taken. The fact that furlough 
means half pay detei’s all who are not forced by 
medical reasons to take leave, and even in the case 
of privilege leave the collected information proves 
that it is only scantily resorted to. It thus 
appears that officers of the Provincial Service 
do not want leave, except short periods, unless 
they are ill. Being employed in their own 
country, they do not need long periods of absence 
from duty, and if they do take leave they have 
nowhere to go and nothing to do. Foreign 
travel has not yet become fashionable, nor does 
the climate of the hills attract them. In their 
own village absence of occupation soon becomes 
wearisome.^ I do not think that officers of the 
Home Civil Service are entitled to long leave 
except on medical grounds, and the rules allow¬ 
ing such leave to members of the Indian Provin¬ 
cial Service are due to the inBuence of the rules 
for the Indian Civil Service, though the condi¬ 
tions of the officers are totally different. It is 
therefore, unnecessary to grant as much leave as 
the rules now permit. 
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{coniinued. 


Statements. 

A.—Hxeeutiue Service. 


Name of Deputy Collector. 

Total service os 
permanent Deputy 
Collector. 

Amount of privilege 
leave taken. 

Amount of furlough 
taken. 




TEARS. 





T. Snndara Bao .. 




a months 

. . . . e * 

mi. 

B. Krishna Bao . 


. . 

22 

10 months 17 days 

11 months 28 days. 

C. Gahan 


• • 

It 

3 

♦» 

19 „ 

mi. 

8. Annaswami Aiyar 



8 

8 

yf 

22 „ 

mi. 

C. J. M. Blake ' .. 


. . 

11 

2 

ff 

1 day 

mi. 

T. Kaghavayya .. 



19 

11 

ti 

20 days 

mi. 

8. M. Vspuchi Maxicayar Usman Sabib 

• . 

19 

3 



mi. 

P. Sita Bao Pantulu . 

. . . . 

. . 

17 

1 month 

. . e • 

Nil. 

J. Bama 3 rya Pantulu 


. . 

16 

E months 

16 days 

Nil. 

T. Qopalan Nayar 

. . 

.. 

24 

7 


19 „ 

1 year 9 months 12 days. 

J. B. Coomhes 



16 

2 


• e 


V. Parthasarathy Chetti 



14 

6 

»» 

27 days 

Nil. 

fifnbammad Safdar Hussain Sahib 

. . 

l-l 

6 


2 years 

A. Itamacha Nedungadi 

. . 

• • 

16 

2 

>» 

23 days .. .. 

S months 7 days. 

K. Narasimba Kao Pantulu 

. . 

• • 

14 

7 


15 „ 

1 year. 

P. Sitaramayya 


• . 

17 

3 



Nil. 

K. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar 


• . 

16 

6 



Nil. 

J. Williams 

, , 


13 

3 



Nil. 

W. S. Marshall 



12 

8 



mi. 

T. Vijiaraghavachariar 

G. T. Vurgflse 

, . 

• . 

14 

2 

29 

27 days 

Nil. 

. . 

• . 

12 

3 


28 „ 

Nil. 

Or. Gopalan Nayar 



11 

11 


28 ,, 

2 months 18 days. 

Mahdi Husain Sahib 

, , 


11 



mi. 

mi. 

T. V. Gopalsswami Aiyar 

« , 


11 

2 months 6 days 

1 year 3 months 14 days. 

T. N. Sivagnanam Pillai 

. « 


11 

2 


11 „ 

Nil. 

P. Narayana Menon 

. . 

, « 

11 

2 


16 ,, I • 

Nil. 

A. TJpendra Poi 



13 

7 


6 „ 

Nil. 

U. BatnaBao 



12 

9 



Nil. 

M. Arnmukham Pillai 



10 

2 



3 months 17 days. 

M. S. Masoarenhaa 


, . 

10 

4 



Nil. 

K. Vijiaraghavachariar .. 



10 

5 


^ » e 

Nil. 

P. Srikrishnulu Pantulu.. 

. , 


10 

4 


22 » 

Nil. 

T. V. Srinivasa Aiyar .. 

, , 


9 

7 


17 „ 

Nil. 

P. Nagesa Bao Pantulu .. 

. . 


9 

1 month 27 „ 

NU. 

L. A. Gammiade 



9 

2 months 21 ,, 

Nil. 

A. Vedaohala Aiyar 



8 

7 


27 „ 

Nil 

T. Balaji Bao 



8 

2 

»> 

15 „ 

Nil 

V. Kamaswami Aivar .. 

, , 


11 

3 


» ' • » » > 

Nil 

V. Krishnama Charlu 

V . 

. « 

6 

3 

9> 

16 days 

Nil. 

K. Baghavendra Bao 

, . 

, , 

8 

7 



Nil 

J. L. Jacques 

, . 


8 



mi. 

Nil 

Muhammad Yakub Sahib 



8 

8 months .. •, .. 

2 months 27 days. 

G. Siiarama Bao Nayudu 

, , 


8 



mi. 

m 

P. Duraisami Aiyangar .. 



18 

3 months 

Nil 

M. Srinivasa Aiyangar ,, 

A. Ba jahadai Mudaliyar 



8 

7 

2 

3 


12 days .. 

12 „ 

Nil 

6 months 2 days. 

Bafil-ul-mulk Sahib 



14 

4 


17 „ 

Nil 

S. P. Bangaohari 



11 

8 


29 ,. 

Nil 

Mir Sultan Muhi-ud-din 



12 

4 


26 ,. 

1 yearl9 months. 

C. 8. Anantarama Aiyar 



10 

7 


8 „ 

Nil 

V. T. Krishnamaohari .. 



9 

5 


18 „ 

Nil 

K. S. Srinivasachari 



8 

4 


19 

mi 

N. Gopalasvrami Aiyangar 

. , 


7 

6 


H 

Nil 

1'. S. Chengalvaraya Aiyar 

, . 


6 

3 


24 

m. 

Muhammad Bazlullah Sabib 



5 

1 


6 „ 

Nil 

S. Vasudeva Bao 



5 

3 



mi 

K. Suryanarayana Bao Prasad 



8 

3 


14 „ 

NU. 

K. Sitapati Bao 

» • 


6 

3 

91 

6 

mi 


B.—Judicial Service. 


Name of Sub-Judge or District Munsif. 

Total permanent 
service as 
Sub-Judge and 
District Munsif. 

Amount of 
privilege leave 
taken. 

Sui-Judfet. 

YEARS. 

MTHS. DAYS. 

J. C. Fernandez ., 

20 


mi 

V. KeluEtadi. 

26 

0 

47 

T. V. Anantan Nayar 

24 

4 

6 

N. Dakshmana Bao Pantulu .. 

1 26 

1 

0 

8. Bamaswami Aiyangar 

24 

3 

0 

D. Venkoba Bao Pantnlu ., 

24 

6 

10 

D. Baghavendra Bao Pantulu .. ., 

24 

6 

13 

V. K. Desikaohari 

23 

3 

0 

A. Baghnnatha Bao. 

22 

1 

16 

K. Imbichunni Nayar 

21 

1 

0 

C. Krishnaswaini Bao . 

18 

2 

22 

A. N. Anantharams. Aiyar. 

23 


mi 


Amount of 
furlough taken. 


MTH8. D*Yg. 

mi. 

mi. 

2 7 

Nil . 

mi. 

6 10 
mi. 
mi. 
mi. 
mi. 
mi. 

0 10 

(leave on private 
affairs.) 


28 
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B.—Judicial Service —oont. 


Name of Saf)-Jadge or Dietriot Muneif. 


Total permanent 
service as 
Sub-Judge and 
District Munsif. 


V, Narayanaswami Aiyar 

A. Bambamurthi Aiyar ,. 
'P. Varadarajulu Nayudu 
T. A. Ramakrishna Jiyar 
K. Krisbnama Chariyar 


Suh-Judget —oont. 


Sistriet Xunsijs. 


'V. Banga Rao Pautulu .. 

G. Snbbayya Sastri 
T. Srinivasa Aiyangar .. 

T. B. Krishna Aiyar 
T. V. Nara}-anan Nayar 

M. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar . 
K. V. Karunakara Menon 

V. R. Kuppuswami Aiyar 
P. Snbbayya Mndaliyar .. 

T. Bajaram Rao .. 

V. 8. Narayana Aiyar .. 

G. G. Somayajnlu Sastri 

B. Krisbnaswami Aiyar .. 
Muhamnd Pnzluddin Sahib 
V. S. Krishna Aiyar 

A. Venkataramayya 
V. Dandapani Pillai 

S. Baghava Aiyangar 

C. D. J. Pinto 

N. S. Natesa Aiyar 

A. Bhimeswara Rao Pantnlu 
K. 0. Snndaram Chettiyar 
8. Venkatasubba Rao 

B. Anantauarayana Aiyangar 
A. Bubratnania Aiyar 

A. S. KrAbnastvami Aiyar 

E. A. Kannan 

P. V. Ramaohandra Aiyar 

T. M. French 

P. S Sitarama Aiyar 
8. G. Bamaswami Aiyar 

J. 8 Gnaniyar Nadar 
V. C. Masoarenhas 

G. Kodandaratnanjulu Nayudu 
8. Mahadeva Sastri 
V. Venkatasiva Avadhanulu 
P. N. .Sadagopa Nayudu 

B. Annaswami Aiyar 

K. 8. Kothandarama Aiyar 
P. Narayana Chariar 

M. G. Krishna Kao 
B. Krishna Rao .. 

A. Narayanan Nambiyar 
P. Andinarayana Aiya .. 

O. V. Viivanatha Sastri .. 

P. S. Sesha Aiyar 

T. Krishnaswami Nayudu 
K. Krishnama Chariyar .. 

T. Jivaji Kao 

F. J. de Rozario .. 

B. Ranganatha Mndaliyar 
T. 8. Thiagaraja Aiyar .. 

T. A. Narasimba Chariyar 

J. M. Nallaswami Pillai .. 

E. J. 8. White .. 

M. Deva Rao 

P. Aiyaswami Mndaliyar 
T. C. Xhiruvenkata Chariyar 

B. Gopala Rao 

V.'B. Bamaswami Aiyar 

C. Eanganayakulu Nayudu 

A. N arayana Pantulu 

B. Narasimba Aiyangar .. 

V. Bhashyam Aiyangar .. 

T. B. Bubba Aiyar 

K. 8. Lakshminarasa Aiyar 

K. Sambasiva Rao Nayudu 
T. N. Ramaohandra Aiyar 

N. Balaramadas 

P. Venkatarama Aiyar .. 

N. Snndaram Aijar 
8. Nilakantam Pantulu .. 

M. Narasinga Rao 
8. Bubbayya Sastri 
S. Ramaswami Aiyangar 

L. R. Auanthanaryana Aiyar 


Amount of 
privilege leave 
taken. 


Amount of 
furlough taken. 


YSABS. 

MTH8. DATS. 

MTHS. nSTB. 

21 


Nil. 

Nil. 

20 

0 

21 

Nil. 

20 

2 

16 

Nil. 

20 

1 

26 

Nil. 

19 


Nil. 

Nil. 

26 

4 

1 

Nil. 

19 

3 

0 

3 0 

18 

2 

15 

Nil. 

24 

5 

17 

17 0 

12 


Nil. 

Nil. 

12 

0 

24 

Nil. 

12 


mi. 

Nil. 

12 

2 

0 

Nil. 

12 

5 

7 

Nil. 

11 


Nil. 

Nil. 

10 


Nil. 

Nil. 

10 


Nil. 

Nil. 

10 

4 

24 

Nil. 

10 

0 


Nil. 

10 


mi. 

mi. 

10 


Nil. 

Nil. 

10 

2 

20 

mi. 

10 

1 

0 

Nil. 

10 

1 

26 

Nil. 

10 


Nil. 

Nil. 

9 

1 

18 

Nil 

10 


Nil. 

mi- 

10 

3 

0 

NU. 

10 

4 

16 

Nil. 

10 

3 

0 

Nil. 

10 

1 

6 

Nil. 

10 


Na. 

Nil. 

9 

2 

29 

Nil. 

9 


NU. 

Nil. 

9 

1 

23 

Na. 

9 

1 

12 

Nil. 

17 

3 

0 

Nil. 

17 

6 

24 

Nil. 

17 

3 

21 

Nil. 

17 

1 

9 

Nil. 

17 

2 

7 

Nil. 

17 

3 

1 

1 0 

17 

1 

19 

NU. 

16 

2 

8 

Nil. 

14 

0 

9 

Na. 

16 


Nil. 

Nil. 

13 

3 

20 

Nil. 

13 


mi. 

Nil. 

20 

1 

12 

Nil. 

14 

3 

5 

Nil. 

14 


mi. 

NU. 

14 


Nil. 

Nil. 

18 

3 

0 

m. 

13 

0 

10 

Nil. 

13 

1 

0 

Nil. 

18 

a 

23 

3 6 

13 

4 

28 

Nil. 

16 


Nil. 

Nil. 

19 


Nil. 

mi. 

28 

2 

0 

18 0 

13 


mi. 

Nil. 

13 


Nil. 

mi. 

13 

1 

0 

Nil. 

12 

1 

6 

mi. 

9 

1 

23 

Nil. 

9 


Nil. 

Nil. 

9 

1 

0 

mi. 

9 


mi. 

Nil. 

8 


m. 

Nil. 

9 

1 

0 

NU. 

8 


Nil. 

Nil. 

8 


Nil. 

Nil. 

8 

1 

7 

Nil. 

8 

0 

21 

Nil. 

7 


Nil. 

Nil. 

8 

0 

11 

Nil. 

7 


Nil. 

Nil. 

v 

o 

0 

Nil. 

7 

2 

18 

Nil. 

7 

2 

24 

NU. 

7 

0 

17 

NU. 
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B.—Judicial Service —coat. 


Name of Sut-Jadge or District MuriBif. 

Total permanent 
eervioe aa 
Sub-Judge and 
District Munaif. 

Amount of 
privilege leave 
taken. 

\ Amount of 

1 furlough taken. 

i 

VUtriet Mmitifs —coni. 

\EAB8. 

MTH8. DAYS. 

MTH8. days. 

K. S. Vertaobala Aiyar .. .. .. . 

7 

1 

3 

Ml. 

■C. S. Mahadeva Aiyar .. 

7 


mi. 

Nil. 

B. Rama Kao 

7 


Nil. 

mi. 

K. Gopalan Nayar .. .. . 

C 


mi. 

Nil. 

S. Naraainga Bao Fantula 

6 

4 

8 

mi. 

P. Narayana Eao Nayndu 

6 


mi. 

Nil. 

M. J. Viraraghava Aiyar . 

6 

3 

0 

mi. 

A. P. P. Saldanha . 

6 

2 

0 

mi. 

K. V. DeBiUa Chariyar. 

6 


Nil. 

Nil. 

C. R. Venkatesvara Aiyar . . 

& 


mi. 

Nil. 

M. B. Ananta Fattar 

6 


ml. 

Nil. 

B. Snbba Bao 

0 * 


m. 

Nil. 

K. Appaji Bao. 

5 

4 

0 

3 

B. VenkatoBwara Bao Pantulu .. .. . 

6 


mi. 

Nil. 

C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 

5 


mi. 

Nil. 

F. Bama Bao Pantulu. 

0 


mi. 

Nil. 

C. S. V'enkatramanaBao 

B 


mi. 

Nil. 

U. Govindan Nayar .. .. . 

5 


mi. 

Nil. 

K. 8. Bamaswami Saatri . 

5 


Nil. 

Nil. 

C. V. Sampt^th Aiyangar .. .. . 

5 


Nil. 

Nil. 

V. Kalyanaraiiia Aiyar .. .. .. ., 

5 


Nil. 

mi. 

K. S. Gopalaratnam Aiyar .. .. ,. .. .. ,. 

6 


Nil. 

Nil. 


1322 (34). Do yon consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—^The rates are 
suitable. 

1328 (35). Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable P—Yes. 

1324 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
mate in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No. 


fifteen days’ privilege leave on full pay after 
eleven months’ actual service, as they contend 
that privilege leave, which can be taken when 
need occurs, is more valuable than vacation 
which can only be taken at a fixed period of the 
year. I think that the concession asked for is 
reasonable and might be granted. The state¬ 
ments supplied in the answer to question (33) 
above shows moreover that the concession would 
probably not be very largely utilized. 

1328 (40). Is the present system of superannua¬ 
tion pensions satisfactory in the interests both of 
the Government and the members of the Provin- 


1325 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Givil Service cause inconvenience to the Admin¬ 
istration, and, if so, what; and what remedy 
do yon suggest?—No. 

1326 (38). In particular, are they a contributory 
cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, 
how can this difficulty be met ?—No. 

1327 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro • 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate re¬ 
medy ? In particular, do yon regard the existing 
differences between the leave rules for the Euro¬ 
pean and Indian Services as suitable ?—The 
existing differences between the leave rules 
applicable to the European and Indian Civil 
Services in the main arise out of the fundamental 
differences in the conditions of the officers 
recruited in the two services and are, I think, 
thoroughly justifiable. It would be clearly 
inexpedient and wasteful to apply to services 
mostly composed of Natives of India leave 
rules necessary for a service mostly composed 
of foreigners. I do not think that any of 
the leave rules press hardly on the officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The members of 
the Judicial branch of the service represented 
recently that the provisions of article 271, Civil 
Service Regulations, which allows them privilege 
leave only on half pay, constitute a grievance 
and they requested that they might be allowed 


cial Civil Service?—The system is, I think, 
generally satisfactory. It has been suggested 
that in view of the comparatively late age at 
which officers in the Judicial branch enter the 
service from the Bar they should be given the 
benefit of the provisions of article 403, Civil 
Service Regxrlations, or that the period of service 
qualifying for pension should be reduced from 
twenty-five to twenty years. As the age up to 
which first appointment as District Munsif is 
permissible is 35, cases may arise in which service 
for pension would not be completed before the 
age of sixty and on this ground the extension 
of article 403, Civil Service Regulations, to this 
class of officer would seem reasonable. 

1329 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be found 
to be inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsist¬ 
ence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—^Yes, please 
see my answer to question (17) above. 

1330 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest?—^Yes. 

1331 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—Yes. 

1332 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
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^ their families to the Government General prepared by the Accountant-General is attached. 
Provident Fund, or to other ofScial or officially- It shows that rather more than half the Pro- 
recognised' funds ? Are any further facilities vincial Civil Service officers contribute to one 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do or other of the recognised funds. Further 
you consider to be necessary ?—A statement facilities are not required. 


Provreoial Civil Serviee officers. 

Subscribers to funds. 

Total. 

Non- 

subsoiibers 

Total 

scale. 

Designation. 

General 

Provident 

Fdnd. 

Postal Life 
Insurance 
Fund. 

2 

General Family 
Pension 
Fund. 

Total. 

, 

1 

3 

4 

S 

6 

Colleotora .. . .. .. 

1 

2 


o 


3 

District and Sessions Jadges .. .. 

2 



2 

‘V 

4 

Deputy Collectors. .. 1 

69 

lo 

i 

So 

6 . 

136 

Sub-Judges ., .. .. .. i 

10 

.. 


10 

S 

18 

District Munsifs .. . .. i 

! 

57 : 

1 

7 


64 

66 

130 


13,33 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so please explain them ?—I think 
that article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, 
should be amended so as to make Deputy 
Collectors on Rs, 600 and less first-class officers 
for the purposes of the travelling allowance rules. 
This would remove one of the small distinctions 
which are pointed to as evidence that the Pro¬ 
vincial Service is treated as an inferior service 
as compared with the Indian Civil Service. 

ANNEXDRE. 


RULES FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
MADRAS PROVINCIAL CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Part I. 

General Rules issued hy the Government 
of India. 

(Home Department Resolution Nos. 1046-1058, 
dated 19th August 1910.) 

The Governor-General in Council has had 
under cbnsideration the recommendation made 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization at 
the end of paragraph 128 of their report on the 
subject of framing rules for the recruitment of 
provincial services. The majority of the Com¬ 
mission consider it unnecessary that rules for the 
recruitment of those services should, as is now 
the case, require the sanction of the Government 
of India, and they express the opinion that the 
functions of that Government should be limited 
to laying down a few general principles as to 
eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed 
provincial rules would be based. 

2. In the present Resolution the Governor- 
General in Council proposes to deal only with 
the Provincial Civil Services (executive and 
judicial). The case of other provincial services 
will be separately considered. 

3. The present system under which the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Government of India is 
required to making or altering the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services was 


introduced in 1892 as the result of the report of 
the Public Service Commission. The Governor- 
General in Council has now decided to accept in 
substance the recommendation of the Decentra¬ 
lization Commission and is pleased accordingly to 
invest Local Governments with the power to make 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Services without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India, but subject to their 
general control. The general conditions which 
should govern such recruitment have been already 
fully considered in connection with the inquiries 
made by the Public Service Commission, and the 
Governor-General in Council, upon a further 
consideration of the subject, sees no reason to 
modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, 
however, be convenient to restate them in the 
present connection as follows:— 

I. —The rules must be adapted on the one 
hand to obtain thoroughly difficult candidates 
and, on the other, to secure the due represent¬ 
ation in the public service of the different classes 
of the community. 

II. —Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(а) that he is not over 25 years of age, 

except in the case of Barristers, Ad¬ 
vocates, or Pleaders appointed tO the 
Judioial branch; these excepted oases 
will be governed by article 51 of the 
Civil Service Regulations j 

(б) that he has attained a prescribed preli¬ 

minary standard of general education 
to be fixed by Local Governments 
with reference to local conditions, 
the object being to secure men 
qualified by as high a standard of 
general education as the conditions 
and requirements of the local ad¬ 
ministration permit. In particular, 
qualification in one or more of the 
vernacular languages of the province 
in which he is to be employed is to be 
insisted on. The vernacular stand¬ 
ard should be a high one, involving 
a thorough knowledge of the langu¬ 
age and ability to write and read the 
written character with facility; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good phy¬ 

sique, and active habits; and 

(d) that he is of good character. 
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III. ^—Every person appointed to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service by direct lecruitment shall be 
subject to a period of probation of training during 
which time his appointment will be probationary 
only, unless in special cases the local Govern¬ 
ment declares such probation or training to be 
unnecessary. 

IV. —The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 

with His Majesty shall be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment,-! provided they are qualified in other 
respects. -r; 

V. -—Admission to the Provincial Civil Service 
should Usually be confined to persons who are 
natives of the province or have definitely settled 
in it; in the cose of candidates who are not 
natives of the province recent residence of at 
least three years in the province, should, as a 
general rule, be an essential condition of admis¬ 
sion. No Barrister, Advocate or Pleader should 
be appointed as such, unless he has been at lestst 
three yeai-s actually practising his profession in 
India and can speak the provincial .vernacular. 

VI. —Europeans who are riot statutory natives 
of India shall be eligible for appointment, if 
qualified according to the above conditions, with 
the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII.—The local Government should reserve to 
itself the right to make promotion to the saperior 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service without 
regard to seniority, aud seniority alone should 
not give a clai-ii to appointment to the grade of 
Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. 

VIIL—The Government of India retain power 
in very special oases to make direct appoint¬ 
ments to offices in the higher grades of the 
Provincial Civil Services, and whenever the 
Government of India exercise this power in the 
0(880 of judicial officers, it will be confined to 
Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders of the High 
Courts who have showu distinguished ability in 
the exercise of their profession for not less than 
ten years and have a-thorough knowledge of the 
vernacular. 

IX.—No member of the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the 
result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

4. The Governor-General in Council directs 
that any change made in the rules from time to 
time should be forthwith communicated to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, 
in order that they may be in a position to 
exercise effective gener^ control. His Kxcel- 
lenoy in Council considers it desirable, moreover, 
that this Resolution should be published by the 
local Governments and Aduiinistratiuns as part 
of the respective provincial ruh^s. 

Pakt it. 

Rules framed by the Madras Government. 

The following appointments. to fill which 
members of the Civil Service of India have 
hitherto been reernited, are open to members of 
the Provincial Civil Service subject to the niles 
for the time being in force under 33 Vic., o. -3, 

B. 6 


Collectors and Magis- 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue (1) ... l,fX)0 
Under Secretary to 

Government (1) Grade pay as Deputy 

Collector plus a 
local allowance of 
Rs. 200 subject to a 
total emolument of 
Rs. 700, 

B8. 

• Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd 700 

Grade [corresponding to Sab-Collector] 

( 2 ). 

• Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 4th 500 

Grade [corresponding to Head Assis¬ 
tant Collector and Magistrate] (4). 

• Deputy Magistrate and Collector, 6th 300 

Grade [corresponding to passed Assis¬ 
tant Collector j (1), 

'Note .—XheBB appointmeDts are aabjeot to the olaimsof 
offioers in tlie Indian Civil Serrioe appointed before 1860. 
If no fit and oompetent member of the Provincial Civil 
Bervioe is available, or if the preponderant administrative 
needs of the Province require it, aa Indian Civil tiervant 
may he appointed to any of these appointments or to any of 
the 14 appointments of Deputy Maifis “ 

CoUeotors in Qrade VI11. 


apstrates and De^ty 


District and Sessions 
Judges (4). 


1st Grade 
2nd „ 
3rd 
4th 


f1 


2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,200 


The Provincial Civil Servico shall consist of 
two branches—(1) Executive, (2) Judicial—and 
shall include the following appointments ;— 

[A = Executive. B = Judicial.] 

Bl. 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (2)... 800 

B. Subordinate Judges (3) ... 800 

II 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (5). 700 

III 

B. Subordinate Jndges (5) ... ... 660 

IV 

A. Deputy Magistrates and CoUeotors (6). 600 

V 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 

(21) .^ 

B. Subordinate Judges (8) ... ... 500 

VI 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (21'). 400 

B. District Munsifs (31) ... ... 400 

YII 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (20). 300 

B. District Munsifs (31j .. . 300 

VIII 

A. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (19). 250 

B. District Munsifs (31) ‘... 250 

IX 

B. District Munsifs (30) ... ... ... 200 

II. Vacancies in the list ol Deputy CoUeotors 
shall be filled, as heretofore, mainly by seleolioa 
from the subordinate service of persons who hare 
passed the examinations prescribed for those 
pests and from persons, whether in the service 
of Government or not, of proved merit and 
ability. 
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III. The appointments of Sub-Jndgea shall be 
made entirely by selection, but only Barristers, 
Advocates, High Court Vakils, Attorneys of the 
High Court and District Munsifs shall be eligible 
for these posts. 

IV. The appointment of District Munsifs lies, 
under Act III of 1873, in the hands of the High 
Court, the qualifications required being regulated 
by rules made by the Honourable the Judges 
subject to the approval of Government. 

With effect from the Ist January 1911, the 
following persons only shall be eligible for 
appointment as District Munsifs outside the 
Scheduled districts and except when the appoint¬ 
ment of District Munaif is held with an appoint¬ 
ment in the Bevenue department, viz.:— 

(1) Advocates and Attorneys of the High 
Court and persons duly qualified for admission 
as Advocates or Attorneys of the High Court; 

(2) pensons who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws at the University of Madras, 
Calcutta, Bombay or Allahabad, provided that 
no Bachelor of Laws of the University of Madras 
who passed the examination qualifying for that 
degree after the year 1899 shall be eligible under 
this paragraph unless he has also passed the 
examination in the Law of Practice and Proce¬ 
dure, Civil and Criminal, provided for in the 
rules for the qualification and admission of 
Vakils of the High Court ; 

(3) persona who have passed the Pleadership 
Examination in the first grade ; 

(4) persons already in the service of the 
Government in the Judicial department who 

assed at any of the Special Test Examinations 
eld before or in the year 1889 the tests imposed 
by the roles, dated 29th July 1869, for appoint¬ 
ment as a District Mnnsif; 

(5) persons who, before the 1st January 
1911, have acted as District Munsif of any 
Munsifi outside the Scheduled districts other than 
Anjengo, Gudalur, Kollegal and Tangasseri. 

V. Every candidate for appointment who is 
not already in Government service must furnish 
satisfactory evidence— 

(а) that he is not over 25 years, except in the 
case of persons appointed to the Judicial branch. 
In these excepted oases, article 51 of the Civil 
Service Regulations fixes the maximum age ; 

(б) that he fulfils the conditions prescribed 
in the rules for admission to the Public Service ; 

(c) that ho is of sound health, good physique, 
and active habits; 

(d) that he is of good character; and 

(e) that he has passed the third-class verna¬ 
cular test prescribed for European and Eurasian 
Civil officers other than members of the Indian 
Civil Service or has graduated in a vernacular. 

VI. Every person appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Servicie who is not already in Government 
service shall be subject to probation for a period 
of two years, unless in special cases the Govern¬ 
ment declares such probation to be nnnecessary. 
During this period he mnst complete the verna¬ 
cular and other tests prescribed for the appoint¬ 
ment which he may hold and his appointment 
shall be probationary only until he has done so. 
His confirmation shall be conditional on his pass¬ 
ing the prescribed examinations and giving 
satisfaction in the performance of his duties 
during the term of probation. 


VII. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 
with His Majesty shall be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to the Provincial Civil Service provided 
they are qualified in other respects. 

VIII. Admission to the Provincial Civil Service 
shall usually be confined to persons who are 
natives of the Madras Presidency or have de¬ 
finitely settled in it; in the case of the candidates 
who are not natives of the Presidency, recent 
residence of at least three years therein shall, as 
a general rule, be an essential condition of admis¬ 
sion. No Barrister, Advocate, Vakil, Attorney 
or Pleader shall be appointed as such nnless he 
has been at least three years actually practising 
his profession in India. 

IX. Europeans, who are not Statutory Natives 
of India, shall, if qualified by the above condi¬ 
tions, be eligible with the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for appointment to posts in the 
Provincial Civil Service other than the listed 
appointments declared open to that service by 
notification, in regard to which the sanction of the 
Secretary of State will be required. 

X. No member of the Provincial Civil Service 
shall he dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquir;^. 

XI. Government reserve to themselves the 
right to make promotions to the superior grades 
of tlie Provincial Civil Service carrying a salary 
of Hs. 500 a month and above without regard 
to seniority and seniority alone shall uot give a 
claim to appointment to the grade of Ks. 500 a 
month or to nigher grade. Every such promotion 
will be based wholly upon fitness and merit, 
seniority being regarded only when the claims of 
two or more officers who are equally fit come into 
competition. 

XII. Candidates for the post of Deputy, 
Collector are required to pass the following teste 
before appointment :— 

(1) Revenue Higher. 

(2) Criminal Higher. 

(3) Account Test, Higher. 

(4) Precis-writing Test. 

Note .—Full particularg regardinj- tests {!), (2), (3) aril (4) 
will be found on pages 369-366 of the Sort St. Qeorge OautU, 
Part 1-B, dated 26th July 1910. 

(6) (a) For Europeans and Eurasians, —A 
language test corresponding to the examination 
of the Covenanted Civil Servants by the Higher 
Standard. 

(6) For others. —The Compulsory Verna¬ 
cular Test in two languages. 

The following is the Compulsory Vernacular 
Test referred to under sub-head (5) :— 

(i) Reading aloud fluently and construing 
with readiness and accuracy not less than an 
octavo page of the undermentioned works ;— 

In Tamil— 

(1) Pratapa Mudaliyar Charitrarn by 
S. Vedanayagam PUlai. 

(2) Nanriaryia Magan by C. R. Srinivasa 
Aiyaugar. 

In Telngu— 

fl) The neglected Karnataka Kingdom 
(Krishnadevaroya Charitrarn) by Chilukuri 
Virabhadra Rao or Satyavati Charitrarn by Rao 
Bahadur K. Virasalingam I’antulu. 

(2) 100 selected Vemana verses. 

In Cauarese— 

(1) Panchatantram. 

(2) Seemanthini by Q. Venkat Kao. 
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In Malayalam— 

(1) Indnleta or Sarada by O. Chanda 
Menon. 

(2j Kanakamalika by F. T. Kanuan. 

In Driya— 

(1) (I'homono Attogonto by Pandit Fakir 
Mohan Senapati. 

(2) Utkala Kahani by Gopal Chandra 
Probaraj, 

The candidate will also be required to 
read aloud and construe passages from any 
eurrent vernacular newspaper. 

(ii) Translating in writing into English, 
with accuracy, a passage of modern vernacular 
prose from a book (not being a text-book! or 
a newspaper written in ordinary colloquial 
language. 

fiii) Translating in writing, with a fair 
accuracy of idiom and grammar, an easy piece of 
English relating to Indian subjects and contain¬ 
ing no words that have not familiar vernacular 
equivalents and bearing, as far as possible, upon 
questions connected with the department to 
which the candidate belongs. 

(iv) Reading aloud fluently, and translat¬ 
ing correctly and readily, two or three manu¬ 
scripts written in the language in which the 
examination is held, in a plain running office- 
hand. 

(v) Conversing with the Examiners, or 
with natives of India, on such subjects proposed 
liy them as are calculated to test colloquial 
facilities, both as regards scholarlike expression 
and knowledge of terms and phrases commonly 
used bj the poorer and uneducated classes. 

Nbtil —Graduates and Under-Qraduataa of tha Madras 
University who hare taken up one of the vernaculars speoifivd 
as their optional language in the Oniveraity examination have 
to pass in only one vornaoular other than the optional language 
of their examination ; hut they will not he declared to have 
passed the test in the second vernanular unless they satisfy the 
examiner that they can read fluently and ivith facility manu- 
soripts written in the vernaoular in which they are exempted 
from passing. 

The compulsory Vernacular Test examina¬ 
tion is conducted by the Board of Examiners 
half-yearly at Madras in the months of January 
and July or at such other time as the Board of 
Examiners may direct. 

(6j Equitation Teat. —The test prescribed is 
ability to ride 8 miles in the hour along an 
ordinary country cart-tract without unduly 
distressing the rider himself or his horse. ' I’he 
test is conducted by the Equitation Board at 
Madras, half-yearly, in the months of January 
and J uly. . 

Note 1.—No ofiBcer may appear either for the oompulsory 
vernaoular test or for the equitation test (testa 5 and 6), 
unless (a) ho has passed the Revenue Higher, Criminal Higher, 
Acoount 'l est Higher and PreoiS-writing lesle (teste I, 2, '6 and 
4) and [b) holds a post, whether acting or substantive, carry¬ 
ing a salary of Ba. 160 ptr mentem or upwards. 


Note 2.—Cai.didutes of the class referred torn rule V need 
not neoesaarily have paaaed the tests above ineutioned before 
appointment. They will however be expected to complete 
all the tests specified in this rule within the prohstionaTV 
period of two years alluded to in rule V I. 

XIII. A reward of Rs. 500 will be granted 
to Deputy Collectors serving in the districts of 
Ganjftm and Vizagapatam, who, having already 
passed the compulsory vernacular test in two 
languages other than Uriya, succeed in passing 
the second-class test in Uriya within two years 
from the date of their appointment to one of 
those districts. 

XIV. Subordinate Judges and District 
Mimsifs iire required to pass the following tests 
before appointment:— 

(1) Third-class Vei-naoular test. 

Nbfe - Persons who have graduated in one of the verna- 
oulars of the Presidency or who have passed the lan^age 
biaiiob of the B.A. Degree Examination of the Madra* 
University with a vernaoular as their optional language are 
exempt from this test. 

(2) Prdcis-writing test. 

Native Subordinate Judges permanently 
appointed after the issue cf this rule are required 
to pass in two languages the vernacular test laid 
down in Rale XII (6) {b). The examination is 
conducted by the Board of Examiners and is 
held half-yearly at Madras in January and July, 
or at such time as the Board of Examiners may 
direct. Subordinate Judges are required to pass 
this test at or before the third (or, in the case of 
officers who have to pass in two languages, the 
fifth) half-yearly examination after their appoint¬ 
ment. An ofiicer failing to pass the examina¬ 
tion within the prescribed time will be required 
to vacate bis appointment in the grade unless the 
period is specially extended by Government. 
Native Subordinate Judges and Native District 
Munsifs will be permitted to appear for the 
compulsory vernacular test before confirmation. 

European and Eurasian Subordinate Judges 
and District Mnnsifs are also required to pass 
in the language of the district in which they are 
employed, either before entering on their duties 
after appointment or within one year thereafter 
on pain of loss of promotion, or within two years 
thereafter on pain of loss of appointment, the 
second-class test prescribed for European and 
Eurasian Civil officers other than members of 
the Indian Civil Service. It is not, however, 
incumbent on an officer to pass in a second 
vernacular either on transfer from one district to 
another, or when two vornJculars are recognized 
as the language of a district. This test is the 
same as that laid down in Rule XII (5) [b). The 
examination is conducted by the Board of 
Examiners and is held twice a year in January 
and July. 


Mr. A. G, Cakdew. called and examined. 


{Chairman.) Before 1 commence your ex- 
aminatiou I should like on behalf of my colleagues 
to ask you to couvey to your Government our best 
thanks for all the arrangements which they have 
made for our convenience—I shall be very 
pleased to do so. 

1334 You are the acting Chief Secretary to the 
Government P—I am. 

1335. Will you be good enough to give us shortly 
your past experience in the service P—I went 


through the first stages as an Assistant Collector, 
and then became an Under Secretary, which 
position 1 occupied for about four years. From 
that I became Inspector-General of Prisons, a 
post I held for about seven years. I'hen for 
another period of something under three years I 
was a Collector, and afterwards became a Secre¬ 
tary in the Eduoatiou and Local and Municipal 
departments and subsequently Secretary in the 
Eeveune department. At present I am aotiug as 
Chief Secretary. 
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1336. As khe result of jour long experience you 
have been able to give us a very comprehensive 
set of answers to the questions we issued to 
yon., and for that we ere ver}' grateful I shall 
not attempt to delay you or the Commission by 
going through all those questions again, but I 
will put a few general questions to you, and per¬ 
haps you will be good enough pre.'ontly to put in 
the written answers on facts supplied by the 
Government ?—Yes. 

1337. I understand you eousiderthat the present 
system of open competition should be retained, 
but you would lower the age-limits and lengthen 
the probationary period ?— Yes, in England. 

1338. You are opposed to any system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in England and in India ? - 
Yes. 

1339. If it is desired to introduce any system of 
separate examinations you say that it should take 
the form of limited competition in the various 
provinces P— Yes. 

1340. A certain percentage of vacancies being 
allotted to each of the communities P—Yes. 

1341. That is broadly your scheme P—Yes, 
that is broadly my position. 

1342. You think, however, that as the exami¬ 
nation would need to be u strictly ]>rovincial 
examination it would be better that recruitment 
should be to the Provincial and not the Indian 
Gvil Service, the selected candidates rising in 
due course to listed posts in the Indisn Civil 
Service P—Yes 

1343. And your subsequent recommeudation is 
that 50 per cent, of the vacancies for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service should be filled now by the 
promotion of Tahsildars P—For the present, yes. 

1344. And that the other 50 per cent, should bo 
filled either by competition or by nomination bv 
a Selection Board ?—Yes. 

1345. And in either case on the basis of giving 
a definite proportion of vacancies to the different 
oommnnities P—Yes. I regard that as quite an 
essential point. 

1346. Which system would you prefer, competi¬ 
tion by oompartmenta or selection by nomina¬ 
tion P—I nm rather in favour of oonipetitiou 
because 1 think it would command greater public 
confidence. 

1347. As regards your proposal to hold com¬ 
petitive examinations by compartments, have you 
any approheusion that the system might be 
difficult to work in • practice ?—I think there 
would undoubtedly be difficulties in praotico 
because the nmuber of vacancies vyould be small 
and it would not be possible to have separate 
examinations for every compartment every year. 
It might be difficult, in fact, to divide the vacancies 
amongst the compartments, but I have uo doubt 
that some working method of adjustment could be 
fouud. 

1348. Can you suggest any working scheme 
which wonid get over tlie possible difficulty of a 
very eligible candidate in one of those com¬ 
munities being prevented from competing because 
there was not a vacancy in that particular year p 
—No. Of course that difficulty would always 
exist owing to there being a limited unmber of 
vacancies. It wonid he impossible to prevent a 
year occurring in which ^ere might not be a 
competition for that olass. 


1349. You would run the risk of possibly 
missing a brilliant man P— Yes. 

1350. You reoogpjise that the lower age limit 
which you suggest for the open competition in 
England w.uild decrease the prospects of success 
for Indian candidates, and the remedy you recom¬ 
mend is an incrensp in the number of listed posts? 
— Yes, that, is my idea. 

l3f>l. Under your scheme, would the Proviucial 
Civil Service officer who is promoted to be a 
Collector or a District Judge be regarded as 
eligible hereafter, equally with members of the 
Indian Civil Service, for promotion to still higher 
grades P —My idea would bo to <io:il with that by 
some extension of listed posts. I had not 
contemplated that tlie Proviucial Service officer 
should be eligible for promotion to any p.ost, 
scheduled or otherwise, reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service. .My idea was an expansion of the 
listed posts. 

1352. You would increase the number?—I 
would increase the number oi listed posts. 

1353. You would not only increase the number 
but you would offer opportunities of advancement 
to higher posts ?—Yes. 

1354. Under your scheme the competition in 
England would be followed by a three years’ 
pro bation P—Yes. 

1355. And you would recommend that this 
period should be spent at a University where the 
candidate could either road for Honours in Law 
or political science or would undergo a special 
course of study m which these subjects would be 
compulsory. You offer those two alternatives 
and 1 should like to know which of them you 
would yourself prefer ?—I should prefer the 
University School. Possibly that would fill up 
two years anci the third year might be devoted 
to a special course in Indian subjects. 1 think 
two years would be probably as much as would 
be wanted for reading for a Law School for 
instance, and the third year might be given to the 
special Indian subjects which I mentioned, a 
classical language, and Indian codes other than 
criminal procedure code-. 

1356. Do you apprehend there would be any 
difficulty in decidiuglhe seniority of the candidates 
under these alternative schemes ?—No, I do not 
think so. You would have the marks in the open 
competition and at the oud of the third year you 
could hold a final examination and the two com¬ 
bined examinations would determine the standing. 

1357. You would institute a particular examina¬ 
tion for the candidates in question and aggregate 
the marks of the original and the final examina¬ 
tion P—Yes, as is done now. It was not always 
done. 

1358. So that there would be no difficulty in 
deciding seniority by the test of the aggregate 
marks P—None, I think. 

1359. Yon do not apprehend that three years 
might bo rather a long time to ensure a young 
man’s keenness being maintained ?—Then you 
weed out those who are not keen. 

1360. Yon do not think three years is too long P 
—I do not see auy objection to it except on the 
score of the expense. 

1361. You are not prepared to say what propor¬ 
tion of posts in the Indian Civil Service should be 
held by Indians P—No, I would work from the 
bottom upwards. We have got one-sixth as a sort 
of rough ideal. 
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' 1362. You think Indians might be appointed 
to fifty per cent, of the District Judgeships?— 
Yes: " ' . ■ . . 

1363. And you think it is undesirable to go 
outside the Provincial Civil Service in filling 
vacancies in the listed post s, provided that suitable 
men can be found ?—Other things being equal it 
is, but of course for the higher posts such as Judges 
of the High Court, you would get a higher level 
no doubt of ability on an average by taking men 
who were leaders at the Bar rather than men who 
had merely risen through the grades of the service. 

1364. You do not lay it down as a very rigid 
prohibition ?—No, I think I said that. 

1365. As regards the officers holding superior 
listed posts, you say that the Collectors have been 
up to the general average, the Judges probably 
above the average, and the holders of secretariat 
posts below the average ?—That is very rough, of 
course. 

1366. Could you elaborate that view ?—I have 
already explained it by pointing out that the class 
from whom we have drawn the men have largely 
been those who have been employed all their lives 
in out-door work, and who have naturally notjhad 
the training that fits them for secretariat duties. 

1367. Therefore it is due largely to the training 
which they have had that they often seem below 
the average P—The training or the absence ot it. 

1368. You recommend the retention of officers 
so far as possi ble in the same language area 
so as to improve their knowledge of the verna¬ 
culars ?—I think we should aim at that more than 
we have done. 

13611. And you think that could be carried out 
fairly consistently without detriment to adminis¬ 
trative efficiency ?—Quite so, entirely without 
detriment to the administrative efficiency and 
probably with benefit to it. It may involve 
difficulties in transfers. A man may return from 
leave who is a Telugu man and the vacancy may 
be in the Tamil area. 

1370. There might be local administrative diffi¬ 
culty but yon do not think it would have a definite 
influence over the whole administration ?—I 
should like to put it forward so that it should be 
kept in view in future. You cannot make a 
hard-and-fast rule that is never to be varied. 

1371. You suggest that Indian Civil Service 
officers recruited to District and Sessions J udge- 
ships should first of all be given study leave and 
some practical training as Sub-Judges. Would 
you put the training in point of time before the 
leave, or vice versa ^—It would probably be better 
for the purposes of training that it should precede 
the leave, but in order to avoid denuding the ser¬ 
vice to an undue extent of officers, that is to say, 
taking away from the charge of divisions an 
excessive number of officers, it would probably be 
preferable to let the practical training as a Sub- 
Judge follow the leave, that is to say, be taken a 
little later in the service. Otherwise you would 
withdraw a considerable number of officers from 
divisional charge, unless the Secretary of State 
increased the strength of the service. 

1372. You would say that that would be the 
best form of training also, apart from adminis¬ 
trative convenience ?—I do not think there is any 
very great balance of advantage between the one 
and the other. 

1373. You say that the separation of magisterial 
and exeoativO futiotions in the Indian Civil Service 

30 


and the Provincial Civil Service would mean 
duplication?—I think it would. 

1374. Can yon explain precisely what you mean 
by that ?—I think you would have|to have in each 
district an officer who would be the District 
Magistrate, and who would be separate from the 
officer who would be the Collector, and therefore 
you vfould have two officers where you now have 
one. In fact, we have in this Presidency fot a 
time actually done that in one district, and we 
have actually created certain appointments, so- 
called Headquarter Sub-Collectors, who are 
intended to be utilised as District Magistrates, 
relieving the Collector of magisterial work. 
Somewhat in the same way in divisions you would 
certainly have to have a Divisional Magistrate in 
addition to the Divisional Collector. 1 think it 
must involve duplication. 

1375. You cannot conceive any re-adjustment of 
duties which would get over that difficulty ?— I do 
not think so. The Madras district averages about 
6 ,00i» square miles and yon could not put two 
districts under one man. 

1376. You say yon are not in favour of a time¬ 
scale in either service ?—No, 1 am not. 

1377. You consider that it would reduce the 
incentives to exertion ?—Yes. 

1378. You would say the same if a certificate of 
efficiency was demanded each year as is the ease 
in the Home Service ?—I do not think it would 
have any appreciable effect in meeting the objec¬ 
tion. 1 think it would become rather a formality. 
Even now under the Civil Service Regulations you 
have always power to stop an increment on a 
time-scale. 

1879. It is a question of how the power is 
exercised P—Yes. 

1380. You are in favour of establishing a non- 
contributory system of superannuation pensions 
based on the amount of the salary at the time of 
retirement ?—Yes. 

1381. You think that the subscriptions to the 
Family Pension Fund should not be payable 
during leave and after retirement, and that in 
compensation the payments made during active 
service should be increased ?—'I'hat would be a 
great advantage, I consider, to the service. Men 
could stand the increased subscription much 
better than they can stand the very heavy de¬ 
duction from pension. My deduction would be 
nearly 10 per cent, of my pension; in fact it 
would be £90 in £1,000, which after taking off 
other deductions is more than 10 per cent. 

1382. You think that the inconvenience of a 
higher contribution during service is less than the 
inconvenience of a deduction after service ?— 
Much less. I am very strong on that point. I 
do not think it would be felt at all. 

1383. You would not suggest any alteration in 
the total amount of contribution ?—No. 

1384. It is merely a question of paying at 
more convenient times ?—Yes. 

1385. Do you think that is generally the view of 
officers in India ?—A good many men think as I 
do as they get nearer their pension. Whether 
they would think the same when they are quite 
young I am not so certain. 

1386. Do yon consider that the existing rates of 
pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service 
are sufficient ?—I think so. 

1387. You suggest that the amount of furlough 
granted by the Regulations for the Provincial Civil 
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Service might safely be reduced P—The facts seem 
to prove that very clearly. 

1388. Without inconvenience ta the officers ?— 
Quite clearly, apparently. 

1389. As regards the provision for families in 
the Provincial Civil Service, are representations 
being made to any extent by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service with the object of secur¬ 
ing the establishment of a Family Pension Fund ? 
Would you say there is a prevalent desire for 
one to be established P—I do not recall any 
representation, but I do not say there has been 
none. The General Provident Fund has gone a 
a good long way towards meeting suoh a wish I 
think. It is a recent thing. 

1390. Does that meet the demand to the 
same extent that a new fund would P—I sup¬ 
pose not to the same extent: it would depend on 
the terms of the fund that was established. 

1391. You cannot give us any definite state¬ 
ment as to whether you think it is a lund which is 
wanted by the officers concerned ?—No, 1 do not 
feel able to speak on that point. 

1392. {Lord BonaUahay.) You say that the 
high age-limit at present in force for the com¬ 
petitive examination in England limits the field 
of selection owing to the fact that many of the 
men cannot afford to wait so long before they 
take up their business in life. Is that an 
inference which you have drawn from yoor 
general knowledge of the average means of 
your fellowmen, or are you acquainted with 
people who have refrained from competing for 
the examination on those grounds ?—have been 
told of oases in which men have actually oorae to 
the end of their resources and had to give up. 
A man’s father is ready to pay for him until he 
is 22, or whatever the age may be, but he says 
that be really oannot keep him doing nothing 
until he is 25. 

1393. Then you say that a period of probation 
should be spent at a university in England. 
Do you thiiik it shonld be spent at any particular 
university or at any university ?—I thought that 
the approved universities covered the field very 
adequately; in fact they mostly go to Oxford 
and Cambritlge, although some go to Dublin. I 
think the approved list might be maintained. I 
would not specify any one university. 

1394. Are all the universities on the approved 
list residential universities ?—No. 

1395. You would not limit it to residential 
universities P—I had not looked at it from that 
point of view. It might perhaps bo better to 
limit it as suggested. 

1396. With regard to sending Indians to Eng¬ 
land, you say that in your opinion it is not 
wholesome for the service out here. Could you 
tell us a little more definitely what you exactly 
mean by that ?— What I meant was that Indians 
sent to England under the present conditions 
are liable to get into bad habits. They do not 
mix with the best class of Englishman; they 
come back with wrong notions of English 
society; and altogether, instead of benefiting, 
they are liable to suffer by the period spent in 
England. The service only suffers because the 
individual suffers. 

1397. Id that connection have you had any 
personal experience of Indians who have gone to 
England as young boys and passed through a 
public school course in England before attending 


an English University ?—^No. I tried to get a 
boy into an English publio school ouoe and, of 
the two schools I wrote to, one declined and the 
other was very unwilling. 

1398. Did anything come of the one that was 
unwilling P—No, The father sent him home to 
a private tutor and the opportunity, was lost. 
They stipulated for attendance at chapel or 
something else of the sort. 

1399. You are not in a position to say anything 
on that point P—No. 

1400. Are you of opinion that members of the 
Provincial Service who are promoted to listed 
positions make better exeoutive officers than 
Indians who have joined the Indian Civil Service 
through the competitive examinations in Eng¬ 
land ?—I think the results of our very limited 
experience here are in that direction at present, 
but our experience, of course, is extremely limited. 

1401. I asked that question because in your 
written evidence you say, in answer to question 
(39). that among these listed posts the Collec¬ 
tors have been up to the average. That means 
that the members pf the Provincial Service who 
have become Collectors have been up to the 
average P—Yes, of those holding similar posts. 

1402.1'hen in answer to question (24) yon say 
that experienoe in this Presidency of the Natives 
of India selected by open oompetitioii in England 
has been on the whole unfavourable and there 
have been distressing instances of failore. Am 
£ right in assuming from those two answers that 
yoiir experienoe is that the men who have been 
promot^ from the Provincial Service have proved 
to be moro satisfactory officers than the Indians 
who have got into the Indian Civil Service 
through the open competitive examination P— 
I think my answer must be yes, qualified with the 
remark that we have only a very small number of 
instances to go upon. It may be an accident of 
oourse, one way or the other. We may bave had 
bad luck in our Indian Civil Service men. 

1403. With regard to the separation of exeoutive 
and judicial fnnetions, in answer to question 
(88) you say that in your opinion the only 
objection to the separation of tiie exeoutive and 
judicial funoiions is that of exponse, anu you go 
on to say that the separation of the magisterial 
powers and their transfer to a separate set of 
officers would not weaken the auttiority of the 
Executive officers. You conteiuplate therefore a 
separate set of officers to exercise magisterial 
funotious ?—Yes. 

1404. Would those officers, generally speaking, 
be Indians or Europeans P—That would depend 
on bow you listed your posts. If you list so 
many posts as open to Natives of India those 
posts would go. 

1405. But I should like to have your opinion on 
that point. If a separate class of officers was 
created, should it, in your opinioo, be recruited 
mainly from Indians, as the Provincial Service 
is, or should it be recruited mainly from Euro¬ 
peans—I refer to the magisterial branoh that you 
contemplate creating P—It would be entirely 
preferable to recruit it from Europeans. 

1406. That would largely increase the cadre of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I think it must un¬ 
less you made all the Collectors Natives of India 

1407. You would not recommend that P—No, I 
do not think so. Of oourse nothing is final, bn>t 
for the present I certainly would not. 
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1408. Then it wonW be a very serious expense P 
—It would bo a very large expense. 

1409. {Sir Theod^e Morixon). In your answer 
to question (15), I think you gave as the reason 
for wishing to reduce the age limit that the 
number of candidates at present for the Indian 
Civil Service is so small. Do you remember 
whether the field was any larger when the age 
limits were lower ?—I do not think it was very 
much larger. 

1410. I had an impression that it was smaller P 
—In my year there were about 200 in and there 
were only 28 vaoanoios. 

1411. Keferring to your answer to question (24), 
you say the facts available at present suggest 
the need for caution in entrusting an increased 
number of district charges to Natives of India. 
I suppose you have here some districts which are 
known as difficult districts and others which are 
easy P—Yes, heavy districts. 

1412. What has been your experience of Indians 
in the heavy districts ?—I do not think any 
Indian has been entrusted with a heavy district. 

1413. That is to say the officers always selected 
their best men P—Yes. 

1414. In the list which you give in your answer 
to question (26) would you tell me whether you 
think that toe promotion which the'Indians there 
have got is up to the normal which you would 
expect from men of that service P—Yes, quite. 

1415. I understand that your proposal of reduc¬ 
ing the age would redqoe the chances of natives 
getting into the Civil Service, and you would 
compensate for that by an increase in the listed 
posts P—Yes. 

1416. I am not misrepresenting you in that P— 
No. 

1417. Is that an equal compensation ? Is it 
possible for a man who gets a listed appointment 
from the Provincial Service to rise as high as if he 
got into the Indian Civil Service?—Yes, at 
present, within the limits of course of the listed 
posts. 

1418. I wanted to know why yon laid stress 
upon that particular method. I think in answer to 
something the Chairman said you said tl^at was 
the form in which you would like to give any 
facilities to Indians, listed posts. You would not 
admit them to what 1 would call the freedom of 
the Civil Service ?—I would not close tiie com¬ 
petition in England to them. 

1419.1 mean the men who were here. The thing 
is not quite the same if a man can only rise to bo 
a Collector ?—It would not be the same of course. 
If he can only rise to be Collector he would be 
cut shorter in the lower stage than if he 
entered by the competitive door, and was able to 
rise to any appointment. That could be met by 
an extension of the listed posts. 

1420. But there must necessarily be a groat 
limitation. The conception of a listed post is 
that so far a man may rise and no further ?—It 
is not complete freedom of opportunity of course. 

1421. You gave iu your evidence the age at 
which a man rising from the Provincial Service 
can reach one of the listed posts ?—That is under 
the present conditions under which men are 
promoted. If you select by competitive examin¬ 
ation at 24, the age would he totally different. 
If you select men for the listed posts by any 
system of competitive examination or of nomina¬ 
tion by a selection of the Board at ages which 


would extend between 22 and 24, they would 
come straight into the listed posts. 

1422. Your competition is still for the Provin¬ 
cial Service or for the listed posts P—For those 
members of the Prtivinoial Service who would he 
eligible for listed posts. 

1423. I understood your oompetition was to be 
for Deputy Collectors P—I would also have a 
oompetition for Deputy Collectors. 

1424. And have another oompetition for listed 
posts P—Yes, that is my idea. 

1425. Then they would be exactly on the $ame 
footing in the matter of age P—Yes. 

1426. In answer to question (104) you approve 
of the maintenance of the two-thirds rule. To 
what e.vtent do yon think the dissatisfaction 
with the Provincial Service is dne to the two- 
thirds rule ?—I do not think there is much 
dissatisfaction of that kind. 

1427. 1 should have thought it marked it as an 
inferior service, but yon are better capable of 
judging of that than I am. You make a sug¬ 
gestion that privilege leave should be accumu¬ 
lated up to six months. The result of that would 
be that a man would get no holiday, except 
perhaps ten days’ casual leave, for 5J years P—-K 
he elected so to do. 

1428. I gather from yonr evidence that the 
tendency at the present day is for men not to 
take leave unless they can get it on full pay ; 
they cannot afford it. Do you think it is safe in 
a climate like India that a man should go on 
working so long without a holiday P—Of course 
there are drawWks, but I think it ought to be 
possible. I think a man should be allowed, if he 
feels well, to go on. Some men of course could 
not. I would not force a monthly holiday on a 
man. 

1429. With regard to yonr answer to question 
(130), with reference to the oontribntion of 
Indians to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, you suggest that you would open 
this fund to ladians whose personal law allows 
them to have more than one wife ?—Yes. 

1430. That ])er8onal law I suppose represents 
much more latitude than is actually practised by 
the educated classes whom you would get ?— 
Yes. 

1431. There are many Indians whose personal 
law technically allows them more than one wife, 
hut among the educated classes it is not practised. 
You are going to restrict that branch in a way 
that does not correspond with the facts. Would 
you object to admit an Indian on condition that 
only the first wife was eligible for the Family 
Pension Fund ; on condition practically that he 
married like an Englishman ?—No, I should not 
object. 

1432. {Mr. Chauhal.) I understand you are of 
opinion that the lesser number of successful 
candidates that would take the examination in 
I.K)ndon, which is bound to be the result of lower¬ 
ing the age, may be compensated for by throwing 
open a larger number of posts in the Schedule 
attached to the Act of 1861 ?—Yes. 

1433. Supposing Government have to do that, in 
settling the further posts which should be thrown 
open maj’ 1 ask you roughly what principle you 
would adopt out of these two ? Would you 
employ an Englishman in a post because of 
special reasons which make his employment 
neoessaiy or would you employ au Englishman 
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unless for special reasons a native is required P— 
I look upon it aA a matter rather of political 
ezpedienej as to what extent you are to give 
inoreased posts. 

1434. But on what basis do you start in 
approaching the question generally ? Would 
yon consider that an Englishman should be 
appointed in this country because certain circum¬ 
stances required that he should be appointed ?— 
Yes, I think that would be it. 

1435. Looking at the schedule of posts in that 
way, what is your opinion about the proportion 
of posts in that schedule which might be thrown 
open to the Indians, taking that standard which 
you have now admitted as one to start with, and 
supposing in order to carry out your idea you 
started examining the schedule to see what 
further posts should be allotted ?—That really 
amounts to the question which is asked in the 
proof as to what proportion of posts should be 
thrown open to Indians, to which I replied in my 
answer to question (24). 

1436. There is this difference between that 
nestion and the question I am putting to yon. 
ask you now to proceed on the basis which we 

have arrived at, not to take the schedule of posts 
as having any fixed stability but start the ques¬ 
tion afresh and proceed on the principle of 
appointing an Englishman to any of those posts 
bhoanse the duties of the post make it necessary. 
If you proceed upon that basis it is quite a 
different thing, I think, from proceeding on the 
basis of taking the schedule of posts as a close 
preserve hitherto maintained for the Indian Civil 
Service. I want you to tell me, if you proceed on 
that principle, what proportion you would think 
you would further throw open to the natives of 
the country ?—The mainteuauce of the European 
element being a necessity, the minimum pro¬ 
portion of Europeans should be maintained, 
irrespective either of the statutory rules or the 
competitive system, and if an increase of Itidian 
successes should seriously reduce the European 
element it would be necessary to limit it. In 
other words, on political grounds and for the 
benefit of the country and the efficiency of the 
services, you must keep up a certain proportion 
of Europeans, and I am not prepared to lay 
down any proportion of posts, taking the whole 
schedule together, w'fiioh should be listed. I 
should like to take the schedule piece by piece 
and carefully consider the proportion under each. 
I said I thought half the District Judges might 
te—there would he about eleven. Probably we 
are a little at cross purposes. You thought I 
meant that no Englishmen should be appointed 
to a post unless he possessed some special fitness 
for it. 

1437. I do not mean personal fitness; I said 
special reasons. The duties of the post may he 
such that it would he inadvisable to post an 
Indian to that place. Supposing for instance 
there is any post which makes it necessary for a 
man to judge between the conflicting interests of 
different communities in the country, I would 
rather have an absolute foreigner, who is likely 
to he unbiassed, appointed to such a place. 
Would it he possible to say how far you can 
extend the listed posts on that principle ?—No, I 
do not think so. 

1438. You admitted just now that it could be 
extended if half the Distriot Judgeships were left 


open ?—At this stage we cannot go into the 
number of districts in which special need for 
Enropeans exists. My position is that Enropeana 
are needed if possible in all districts on the 
ground that they are more efficient. That is the 
only basis why the European is employed or 
should be employed at all because on the average 
he is very much more efficient. As a matter of 
political expediency I quite see the necessity of 
making some concession to the aspirations of the 
educated people. 

1439. May I take you through the sohedule to 
the Act for a moment ? In going through the 
schedule would tliere ho objections to employing 
Indians as Junior Secretaries p J Am of coarse 
assuming that in the previous service they 
have had opportunities of training for that ?— 
No, I should not think so. I do not see why you, 
should not have an Indian as a Junior Secretary. 

1440. He may he ?—Yes. 

1441. Under Secretaries?—We have one. 

1442. There would be no objection to employing 
Indians generally as Under Secretaries, would 
there?—I do not think they have done verjr well, 
hut we have already admitted the principle of 
having one Under Secretary. 

1443. Has there been sufficient experience of 
Indians being employed as Under Secretaries ?— 
No. 

1444. Have you got these posts A and B, Civil 
Auditor and Sub-Treasurer ?—Yes. * We have an 
Accountant-General. “ A ” is now called the* 
Comptroller-General and the Sub-Treasurer is 
non-existent. 

1445. I do not know much about what the 
Comptroller-General’s duties are ?—He is the 
superior officer of the Accountant-General. 

1446. Do you not think that place might he filled 
by a capable Indian who has had experience in the 
Financial Department ?—Of course it is a very 
high position. The Comptroller-General is the 
actual head of the Finance of India, subject to the 
control of the Government of India. I think at 
present it ought not to he listed, hut I. have 
no very strong view. The Accountant-General of 
course could be held, and has been held, by a 
native. But really I cannot give any opinion; it 
is quite outside the sphere of my information. 

1447. fassiug on the Judicial list, you have 
already stated that half the number of Civil and 
Sessional Judges or Chief Divisional Officers of 
the District may be Indian ?—^Yes. 

1448. Then what do you say of Additional and 
Assistant Judges in 1 he Provinces ? You have 
not Assistant Judges as we have in Bombay, 
have joa ?—No. 

1449 You know what the Assistant Judge’s 
duties are ?—I do not know. I suppose that the 
greater includes the less. 

1450. An Assistant Judge would he your Sub- 
Judge of the first class with magisterial powers. 
I understand that these are the duties which 
Assistant Judges carry out. Would there he any 
objection to an Assistant Judge’s post being 
generally held by an Indian ?—No, some of 
them. 

1451. Would you say the greater proportion of 
them may bo held by Indians because they are 
purely assistant posts, the duties being carried on 
under the supervision and control of the Distriot 
Judge ? Can you say whether those posts may 
not he generaUy filled by Indians?—I do npk 
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qtiite understand their duties, but if they are 
principally employed on sessions work it would 
not be a class of post in which an Indian would 
do particularly well, because the Indian’s weak 
point has been generally found to consist in his 
dealing with criminal work. 

1452. With regard to that point of being 
wanting in criminal work, is not that due to the 
present practice of not giving him sufficient 
opportunity for training in criminal work ?—It 
may be ; I cannot tell of course. 

1453. Then may not Joint-Magistrates’ places 
be held by Indians ?—They are, of course. We 
have got seven listed posts of that class. 

1454. 1 do not follow the tifth heading “ Assist¬ 
ant Magistrates or Assistants to Magistrates?”— 
They would he passed assistants, men who are 
in training for the post of Joint Magistrates, 
what are now called Suh-Collectors in this 
Presidency, 

1455. You have no posts in the Provincial 
Service at present in that [class ?—Yes, we have 
seven of which one is an assistant post. 

1456. [ thought that so far as this Presidency 
is concerned th^ gave, judicially, only District 
Judgeships ?—No. We gave seven posts of Sub- 
Collector, and two of those Sub-Collectors were 
of the first grade. 

1457. They have also judicial duties?—Yes, 
magisterial duties. There aro four lower Sub- 
Collectors and one passed assistant, which is what 
is referred to there. 

1458. With those three it would bo seven ?— 
Yes. 

1459. But speaking as a class the duties as 
Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to Magistrates 
can well be performed by Indians ?—Yes. 

1460. Take the Members of the Board of 
Bevenue in the Presidencies of Bengal and 
JIadras ?—I would give one Membership of the 
Board. 

1461. With respect to these higher posts, there 
is one question I wish to have your opinion about. 
Now that Membership of the Executive Council 
has been thrown open to Indians is it not 
necessary that, iu all the immediately lower 
administrative posts, you should have some pro¬ 
portion of Natives employed in order to make 
your selection from ?—It is not necessary [^of 
course, but it would improve the field of choice. 

1462. But is it not desirable that when the 
higher administrative post is left open to an 
Indian there should be a chance of selecting 
people for the higher posts from officers holding 
posts immediately below ? Take for instance 
the Commissionerships of Divisions, the senior 
Collectorships ?—I think it is an added reason 
that did not exist before. 

' 1463. I do not wish to take you through any 
list below that. Can you tell me if you have any 
definite opinion of whether, under the different 
ourriculla which have obtained for the Civil Service 
examination, there has been any■ difference of 
eapaoity or ability in the material which has come 
out successful ?—I have answered that in reply to 
question (16). 

, 1164. That is as ragards the age limits ?—My 
answer would be exactly the same 'as regards 
ourriculum. 

1465. ^y question is this; do you consider that 
under the system of option given by the present 
ourriculum, under whjeh it is open for a candidate 
31 


to take any two or three subjects so long as they 
do not total up higher than 6,000 it is possible- 
for a candidate to have that general education 
which Lord Macaulay’s Conunittee spoke of ?—I 
am rather inclined to doubt the expediency of 
leaving the thing so completely open. My 
proposal is to deal with that in the period of 
probation by modifications in the training during- 
that period. 

1466. Do yon think that candidates who pasa^ 
under the present ourricnlum necessarily obtain 
that general liberal education which Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee contemplate?—! think so» 

1467. And yon think that it is open to the candi¬ 
date to take only two or three subjects and pass 
the examination ?—I think so. 

1468. With regard to the separation of the 
Judicial and the Executive, even assuming 
there is not complete separation, is it not in 
your opinion desirable that District Magistrates 
and Collectors should have no voice in those casea 
coming under the Forest, Excise, and other Acts 
in connection with which the administration prin¬ 
cipally rests with the Collector himself?—! do 
not think there is anything in that at all. 

1469. I will press the question further in this 
way. The District Magistrate, and the officers 
concerned in the different departments for the 
efficiency of the departments, desire convictions 
in most oases which they bring forward before the 
Magistrates, do they not ?—Certainly not tho 
District .Magistrate. 

1470. You think that the District Magistrate 
in the interest of the peace of the district is not 
desirous that oases which are put forward before 
Magistrates should end in convictions ?—Of course 
not, not wrongly. He does not desire a conviction 
for the sake of conviction. He wants a man con¬ 
victed if he is guilty, as the rest of the public do. 

1471. Is the Collectoi-’s opinion likely to be 
affected when the Collector thinks that the- 
Magistrate -has wrongly convicted a certain 
person P—That is a different point. 

1472. I will tell you clearly what is in my 

mind . . . ?—I think 1 know. I suppose if 

a Collector thought that a Sub-Magistrate was 
constantly acquitting cases which he was advised 
by departmental superiors were true eases his 
opinion of that Sub-Magistrate would be affected. 

1473. I am not speaking of general complaints. 
Take even the first case he has ?—No, not one- 
isolated case. 

1474. There would be a bias against the effici¬ 
ency of the man in the Collector’s opinion, and 
where would be the harm to the interests of 
administration if in such oases, where the direct 
interest of the head of the district is concerned 
in the efficiency of those departments, the appeals 
in such cases were transferred to Assistant Sessiona- 
Judges or Sessions Judges?—There is no real- 
distinction between these particular classes. Forest; 
Excise, and cases like that, and the ordinary 
criminal case. If the Sub-Magistrate is found to- 
show a distinct bias in the administration of hia 
magisterial work it will of course influence the 
Collector, bat it has not any special reference to 
departmental prosecutions'. -T think'there ia. 
nothing in that at'all. I do not think any weight 
need be attached to those special laws. ' 

1475. (Mr. Crokhale.) You have stated your- 
objeotions to simultaneous examinations under 
seven heads and we will take them one by one. 
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You say first that the institution of simultaneous 
examinations would at once produce an immense 
increase in the number of Indian candidates. 
Are you quite clear as to that ?—Prophecy is the 
most gratuitous form of error, but 1 suppose 
there would be a large increase at once. 

1476. Do you think the educational facilities 
e?ist at present in the country for training Indians 
for the Civil Service Y —But this is a matter of 
•candidates. 

1477. The candidates will go up for examina¬ 
tion even if they have not undergone the 
training ?— 1 suppose the educational facilities out 
here are sufficient to produce a much larger number 
of candidates than now appear in England. 

1478 Taking tlie curriculum prescribed for the 
Civil Service would you think so ?—1 should say so. 

1479. Would you be surprised if you were told 
that educational experts think that not only not 
now but for many years to come these facilities 
could not be provided here ?—I do not know what 
the opinion (if educational experts is, but their 
opinion would be only a guess, as is mine. 

1480. They are engaged in educational work 
and know what standards exist here and what 
standards are required for the Civil Service? 
—That they cannot tell- 

1481. You also say that one of thereasons why 
you anticipate an immense increase is the larger 
population of India, three hundred millions 
against forty millions ? Can you give me the 
number of those who are literate iu India to-day ? 
I suppose only that number would tuatter ?—For 
the present, yes. 

148 i. Can you give me the number who are 
literate in English ?—I think 10 per cent is 
about the literate population, excluding English. 

1483. Mo, it is less than that, but I mean those 
who read and write English ?—I do not know 
that 1 can supply that information. 

1484. Take it from me that there are about one 
and a half million people in this country who can 
read and write English ; so that there are one and 
a half millions agaiust an English population of 
40 or 4d millions. Therefore the comparison is 
between a million and a half and 45 millious, not 
between three hundred millions and 45 millions 
for the present.—For the present, yes. 

1485. If yon will look at the list of subjects, I 
want to know your opinion as to how this exami ■ 
nation compares with the higher examinations we 
have in this country. Supposing that this 
-examination is at least twice as difficult as the 
M.A. examination of the Universities here, and 
that only about 150 men pass the M.A, in this 
oouutry, would you still think a large number 
would pass the Civil Service examination in 
India ?—I cannot say on what basis you would 
compare the M.A. standard with the Indian Civil 
Service standard; it would be extremely difficult 
Bud could be only done by an expert in both. 

1486 Men who have taken a high degree in this 
country and have passed the Indian Civil Service 
•examination are in a position to judge, and they 
think the Indian Civil Service is twice as difficult 
as the M A. of any University in this country. 
Assuming that to be the fact, and assuming that 
the total number of Indians who pass the M.A. in 
this country at present is about 150, do you still 
expect a large number will pass in the Civil 
Service in Intua ?—On your assumption naturally 
Ehere would not be. 


1487. Ton say that either at once or in a few 
years the contingency might happen of 100 peh 
cent of the successful candidates being Indians. 
Are you sure that that would be so ?—No ; I say 
it might arise, 

1488. That there might be 100 per ceut ?—The 
system provides no safeguard against it. 

1489. You said just now that there could he no 
finality and that we need not look very far ahead. 
Do you think that dn the near future 100 per 
cent of successful candidates will he all Indians ? 
—No, not in the very near future. 

1490. You say iu your ohjection No. 4, that if a 
proportion were fixed it would land as in difficul¬ 
ties, because then you might have to accept those 
who did not come up to a certain standard. 
Supposing the matter was left to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and the proportion was, say, one- 
third Indians as the maximum, that is to say 
one-third getting in by the Indian door and 
two-thirds by the Elnglish door, and supposing the 
Commissioners were authorised, in publishing the 
list, to include among the snecessful candidates 
only one-third Indians, would there be any diffi¬ 
culty ?—It would be open to the objection that 
a man wiio passed would be excluded, 

1491. How would he know he had passed as his 
name would not appear in the list ?—Their marks 
would he published, 

1492.1 would not publish their remarks; what do 
you say then ?—I do not think it is a practicable 
system. 

1493. What is the objection tn it?—You mast 
let a candidate know where he stands in the 
examination. You would be holding an open 
competition and having a sort of secret list. 

1494. It is not a seci’et list. The candidate who 
appears in India knows there is a maximum of 
one-third, and that beyond that no Indian would 
be admitted ?—1 think the failed man would have 
a most legitimate claim to be told how far he had 
got and whether he had a chance next year. 

1495. That would be a small complaint compared 
with the present difficulty of the Indian having to 
travel a long distance to appear at this examina¬ 
tion ?—I think it would be impossible not t<) 
give marks to the men who failed. 

1496. Your fifth objection is that if simultaneous 
examinations were introduce it would mean an 
almost complete monopoly for the Brahman caste 
in India. Assuming it was so—I do not believe 
it myself—it would not be a permanent result. 
As the backward classes came up they would 
have their share ?—There again you must take 
the present day and a reasonable period. 

1497. Even taking a reasonable period you do 
not think so ?—No. 

1498. You would keep the advanced classes back 
till the backward classes came up ?—No, I would 
not keep them back. 

1499. I suppose you know that in all these years, 
from 1853 up to now, only about 3 per cent 
Indians have entered the Civil Service. Because 
certain classes are backward, is that a reason why 
the advanced classes should be prevented from 
having facilities offered to them ?—It is a 
political question. 

1500. Apart from politwal necessity, is it just 
that the advanced classes should he prevented 
from having these facilities because other classes 
are backward, and that as a result they should bo 
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discontented like the others ?—I would provide 
for that otherwise. 

15ol. You say also that men from different 
parts of the country would not be liked in certain 
other parts. Can you srive instances within your 
own knowledge of this having happened as 
regards the Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—N’o 

150’2. You do not spe^k from personal experi¬ 
ence of that ?—No. 

1503. Your last objection is the impossibility of 
holding a viva-voce test uniform with that in 
England. Will you tell us how many subjects 
have a viva-voce test now ?—Only the modern 
continental languages. 

l.Y'4. French, German and Italian?—Yes, if 
those are the languages. 

1505. Supposing the Indian candidates did not 
offer any of those languages ?—It is a very minor 
point. 

1506. I take it you are speaking for y ourself ?— 
Only for myself. 

1537. Not for the Government?—Not at all 

1508. You know that in 1893, when the House 
of Commons passed the resolution about simulta¬ 
neous examinations, the Madras Government 
supported it ?—Yes. 

1509. The despatch enumerated the disadvan¬ 
tages, and the Madras Government said : “ These 
“ circumatanees operate as a disability in the case 
“ of Native candidates, which ought, if possible, 
“ to be removed. They render vain the solemn 
“ declaration of equal right of all oastes and 
“ races to office in .India.” What do u say to 
that ?—I should say it was rathor bigh-falutin 
and had no great weight. As far as equal right 
goes the declarations in the Statute of 1833 have 
themselves been set aside by the exclusion of 
Europeans from listed posts. 

1510. This is a docutnent proceeding from the 
Madras Government?—Of 1893 

1511. But still the (Government ol Madras. 
They do not share your fear that a very large 
number would pass; they say that only men 
of quite extraordinary capacity could hope to pass. 
They say also; “ There is no reason to suppose 
that authority, power and responsibility would 
fail, in the case of individuals of those races, to 
produce their usual effect of developing strength 
and energy.” Do you agree with that ?—'Lney 
also say something about difficulties in the ease of 
disturbances and so on, I am afraid the Madras 
Government of 1893 and I must agree to differ on 
some of these questions. 

1512. If the Chief Secretary of that time had 
been giving evidence before us to-day, possibly the 
evidence might be different P—I think it would 
not as a matter of fact. 

1513. Under your scheme yon further reduce 
the age limits for competition in England, which 
will reduce the Indian element still more. The 
only provision you make for the people of this 
country is some addition to the listed posts. You 
will admit that is an inferior service ?—Why ? 

1514. Is it not regarded as an inferior service 
even by yourself ?—I do not think so. I do not 
see why it should be. I would put them into the 
Indian Civil Service list. 

1515. You said in answer to Sir Theodore 
M orison that they do not rise beyond the listed 
posts, and you have also said elsewhere their salary 
and other things should remain as at present, and 


surely those arc all marks of inferiority ?—I do 
not think so ; they are marks of difference. 

1516. If an Indian in the Indian Civil Service 
gets the full salary, and a Provincial Civil Service 
man, appointed to a listed post, gets two-thirds, is 
tliflt only a difference ? —My point is that they 
are reciuited in the country. 

1517. That has no hearing on the question of 
inferiority ?—They are paid differently on that 
ground. 

1518. In their pay and status are they equal?— 
At any rate their status can he made quite equal. 

15)9. Even supposing some more places are 
listed, they cannot go beyond that; they cannot 
become Members of the Executive Council?—I 
know of no bar to their appointment to the Execu¬ 
tive ' ouncil. 

15'0. When you list places you make appoint¬ 
ments to individual posts only and not so a service. 
I do not think you can really urge that the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, even with the listed appoint¬ 
ments, is equal in status to the Civil Service ?— 
Under my proposal the whole of the listed posts 
would be quite equal. The marks of inferiority, 
such as they are, could he easily obliterated. 

1521. Lower salary at any rate you will allow 
is a mark of inferiority?—No; it is a mark of 
difference. 

1522. I will not press that. You expect the 
people of India under your scheme to be satisfied 
with the prospect of permanently belonging only 
to the Provincial Service with a few listed posts P— 
I do not put it in that way. For the present 
I think they will he satisfied with a reasonable 
addition to the listed posts and such other changes 
as I have indicated. 

1523. But on one side yon look so far ahead as 
to anticipate the day when a hundred per cent 
of successful candidates might be Indians ?—I 
think I took that back. 

1524. For the present you have nothing better 
to say to the Indians than that they should be 
satisfied with this inferior service and listed 
posts?—And the power cf passing. 

1525. You reduce the chances by lowering the 
age ?—Slightly. 

1526. Are you acquainted with the feelings 
and aspirations of the educated classes in the 
country P—To some extent; I naturally know 
something of what they feel 

1527. Do you think it would ensure the con¬ 
tinuance of their oontentmeut if they were to see 
that you have nothing better to offer them than 
this?—I think if we offered them a fair extension 
of listed posts it would, or at any rate it should. 

1528. In your reply to question (24) yon 
propose that half the District Judgeships might be 
given to Indians, hut you say on the Lxecutive 
side the proportion should not ha so large. What 
proportion on the Executive side do you suggest? 
—I am rather doubtful about it. 

1529. If you mention aproporcion for the one, 
why not for the other P—Well, I would give one- 
sixth. 

1530 I believe there are 25 charges P—Yes. 

1531. So that yon would give four, excluding 
the men who pass in England P—Yes. 

1532. You said just now yon would have Euro¬ 
peans because they were more efficient P Is that 
your reason or do yon think the presenoe of Euro¬ 
peans is necessary for the maintenanoe of British, 
rule ?—Both. 
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1533 You have said that men recruited in 
India, the Provincial Civil Service men, on the 
whole have came up to the average ?—That is so. 

1534 And you have not been satisfied with 
the men who have entered through the London 
door P—We have not been fortunate. But there 
are some very good ones. 

1535. Therefore if yon selected your material in 
this country by some system which tested them 
well and gave them equal status, do not you think 
you might get men who would answer your 
requirements, even better than to-day, on the 
Executive side ? Why should the average 
European recruited in England be necessarily more 
efficient than the best Indian selected here ?— 
Because the average efficiency of the Englishman 
is greater. I want to put it of course in a way 
that you will not think intentionally offensive. 

1536. That is your view?—Yes and that is 
your view too. 

1537. I do not think you know my view ?—I 
was reading the other day a speech you made last 
July in which you said that the average Indian 
efficiency was very much lower than that of the 
European. 

1538 But I am comparing now your average 
with our selected men ?—1 think your question 
related to averages. 

1539. No, not in theoase of India. In reply to 
question (24) there is a statement that a note 
On the chief riots of the last twenty y ears has been 
prepared and will be put in. Is that note going 
to be put in ?—Those words have been cancelled. 

1540 You cut out all the words about the 
failures?—No, they remain. After the words 
“ considerable number *of cases ” would you mind 
inserting the words “ have occurred.” 

1541. Have there been no instances where 
European members of the Civil Service have failed 
on such occasions ?—A very much smaller propor¬ 
tion. 

1542. But there have been instances ?—They 
are very rare. I am very much inclined to say 
there have been none, but there have been perhaps 
one or two cases which there has been reason 
for doubt whether they might not have done 
better. 

1543. 1 do not wish to go into individual cases, 
but that statement is made only about Indian 
officers and nothing is said about European offi¬ 
cers If that line is omitted I will not ask the 
question ?-The words omitted are: “A note 
en the chief riots of the last twenty years has 
been prepared and will be put in.” Then comes 
a capital A, and after the words ‘‘ a considerable 
number of cases ” the words “ have occurred “ 
are put in. 

1544. {Chairman.) You out out all that to the 
end of the paragraph ?—No, I do not out out all 
the words 

1545. (J/r. Gokhale.) Those words about 
the distressing number of failures remain ?— 
Certainly. 

1546. Are you prepared to give us a return 
showing where the Government have had occasion 
to find fault with European officers in connection 
with riots ?—-The Government would certainly 
have no objection I should think, 

‘ 1547. Have Indian Collectors selected from the 
Provincial Servioe, whom you consider to be equal 
to the average, been found to fail on such occa¬ 
sion ?—I am trying to remember any case in 


which an Indian Collector has had to deal with a. 
riot, and I do not think there has been a case. 

1548. It is claimed by Indian Collectors that 
they are more successful than English Collectors iiq 
preventing riots ?— The answer to that is that you, 
cannot tell what would be a riot if it had been 
differently handled. I have never seen th© 
smallest evidence in support of such a claim. 

1549. I have some instances but I do not want 
to go into them. Do you know what happens in. 
Native States ?—1 have not sufficient information. 

1550. But you read the papers. Do you think 
there are frequent riots in Native States ?—I am 
afraid I must refrain from answering that. 

1551. Were the Indian Officers, who, you say, 
have failed, all Collectors and men of that status, 
or inferior men ?—None of them were Collectors. 

] 552. They were men of lower status who had 
risen from the ranks ?—Yes. 

1553. So that they were not selected men?— 
That is quite true. 

1554. {Mr. S(y.) In answer to question (7) 
you refer to some results of open competitive 
examination for the Accounts Department held 
in India. Gan you give us any information as t© 
the number of candidates who have passed, their 
nationality and their caste ?—The information on 
that point 1 possess has been merely obtained by 
examining the existing lists, and that shows that at 
the present time there are seventeen Indians in 
the Accounts Department who are natives of South 
India. I cannot of course speak of the North. 

1555. Seventeen out of how many ?—The total 
number of Indians is 44, of whom I understand 
about .13 were selected by competition. Seven¬ 
teen are Madrasis and all the 17 are Brahmans. 

1556. In reply to question (24) you have 
recommended that half the district judgeships 
might be held by natives of India. What is your 
experience in the Judicial Department on which 
that opinion is based ?—1 have acted on thre© 
occasions as Chief Secretary and have therefore 
seen a certain amount of judicial work, and I havd 
also received impressions from conversation and 
perusal of reports. I have no judicial experieno© 
as a Judge at all, and therefore my opinion on 
that point must be taken with all reserve. 

1557. In answer to question (39) you say 
that the Colleotors holding listed posts are up t© 
the average ; will you tell us how many such 
Collectors you have had experience of ?—Four or 
five, it may he six. 

1558. In answer to question (55) you have 
given an opinion .rather against probation in India » 
If the Commission held that it was necessary to get 
young civilians out at a younger age than at 
present would it be possible for the Provincial 
Governments to make suitable arrangements for- 
their probation in India in their Provinces ?— 
I suppose it would. 

1559. In reply to question (85) you have 
dealt with the quinquennial valuation and th© 
prospects of the Service. Do you consider the 
method of that examination is sufficient to seouro- 
a proper flow of promotion in the department, 
I have very little information on the subject. 

1560. In reply to question (99) you have 
said you are not in favour of a time-soale for thfr- 
servioe, mainly on the ground that it lessens the 
incentive to good work. If a time-soale were 
restrioted to the junior grades of the service woulci 
you still have that objeotion ?—1 should, but not 
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so nrach. I «till think it would have an effect in 
that direction. 

1561. The prospects of arriving at a Collector- 
diip and superior offices would not be a sufficient 
incentive to good work if a time-scale were in the 
junior grades ?—It would not be so had. 

1562. In reply to question (108) you have 
given us statistics which show that officers take a 
very large proportion of their furlough practically 
at the end of their Service. Do you think there 
would he any harm to the Service as a whole if 
some of that furlough were curtailed ?—No, I do 
not think there would be. 

1563. In reply to question (123) you have 
given an opinion in favour of a non-contributory 
system of pensions, which assumes a considerably 

S renter cost to the State than the present contri- 
utory annuities. If the State were unwilling to 
contribute that extra coat, would you still favour 
non-contributory, graduated pensions or would 
you prefer to keep the annuity system ?—I like 
the idea of the superannuation pension 

1^64. Even if it meant a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the amount?—I think so. I do not like 
this plan of the same pension for everybody. 

1565. In the Provincial Service yon have 
recommended that fifty per cent, of the posts 
should be offered for competition in future. How 
would you safeguard the vested interests of the 
members already in the Service P—By retaining 
the other fifty per cent. 

1566. In response to a previous question 
you suggested you would have a competition for 
listed posts ?—Yes. 

1567. You have stated that the Tahsildar’s 
grade must be recruited by promotion from the 
lower ranks of the Service, whilst ftr the more 
important and more responsible work cf Deputy 
Collector you have admitted 60 per cent, of the 
posts by competition. Is there any reason why 
the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars should not 
be recruited by competition, in which they would 
get a training just as good as that of the Deputy 
Collector and on the same basis ?—There are two 
main reasons ; one is that you would tremendously 
diminish the opportunities of the subordinate Ser¬ 
vices below the Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsildar 
and thereby of course prejudice that Service, and 
the class of man you get in it, and the other 
reason is that you would not get men with the same 
expert knowledge of the Eevenue system that you 

S et from men who have actually served as Revenue 
Qspectors and begun at the bottom. 

1668. The second objection applies equally to 
your scheme for Deputy Cnllectors P—Not quite, 
because the Tahsildar has more detailed duties 
connected with the Bevenuc administration. 

1569. [Mr. Macdonald.) You admit there is a 
very considerable body of Indian opinion in favour 
of simultaneous examination ?—Yes, very laige. 

1570. Did you hear the evidence this morning 
regarding the im^vement in Westem education 
given by Indian'Universities ?—No. 

1571. As the result of Lord Curzon’s amend¬ 
ment?—No. 

1672. Do you agree that that has taken plaee ?— 
loan hardly judge whether the standard has been 
raised as I am not an educationalist. 

1578. If it has been raised would you naturally 
expect that that opinion will be very much rein¬ 
forced, the opinion in favour of simultaneous 
exaimnation ?—Yes, I think it would. 
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1574. You agree that Natives of India ohoald 
come in through the English door ?—Yea, I do' 
not like to close the door. 

1676. You are a little bit hesitating about it P—t 
I should like to make the Indian Civil Service a 
European Service and have a separate service for 
Indians. 

1576. And from that point of view we must read 
the answers you have given to question (7), 
relating to simultaneous examinations P I under¬ 
stand from what jyou have said now and from a 
very careful reading of your extremely interesting 
answers to questions, that as a matter of fact, in 

f oui- heart of hearts, you would like to exclude 
ndians from the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion, and that so far as they were qualified to hold 
positions in the Indian Civil Service they would 
get those positions bj promotion from lower ranks 
through listed posts ?—Through listed posts. 

1577. Ought we to read the comments you make 
upon simultaneous examination with the knowl¬ 
edge of this in our minds; that the person who 
answers the questions would like to keep the 
Indians out altogether so far as examinations are 
concerned P—I am trying to reflect on what your 
question means. 

1678. I will take you through one or two details. 
The examination being held in England alone is 
a handicap, is it not, to the ^neral body of would- 
be competitors in India ?—^es. 

1579. And am I not right in assuming^ 
that that handicap may be one of two things; it 
may either simply diminish the number of Indnin 
candidates that go up for examination, or it may 
have a selective process and mean that certain 
kinds of Indians will go up for examination, not 
merely quantitatively W also qualitatively affect¬ 
ing the examination P—For men of la^er means 
and so on—in that way it is selective. It may 
exclude the poor Indian who would otherwise 
compete. 

1580. Does it mean that men of a better type of 
character and of governing capacity, or as we 
should say in Scotland “ faculty," go to England P" 
—^I confess I am very doubtful whether it does 
mean that. I have heard it said of course. 

1681. Would you agree with a statement that 
is going to be put in by a later witness to this 
eflect: “ The system is now unsuitable ”—that is 
the examinations in England only—“ in the sense- 
that the large majority of capable Indian prouths 
are practically shut out from the competition be¬ 
cause the examination is held only in England ” ? 

—I think it is very nearly true, but I do not 
know that he puts it quite fairly. It puts a 
tremendous difficulty in the way of Indians who- 
have not got the means of going to England and 
therefore does exclude those who have not got the 
means to go, and that will exclude a large number,. 
I do not say the large majority, of competent 
Indian youths. 

1582. Its only selectivity then is that it divides 
the rich from the poor ?—Mainly I think, except 
where there are scholarships. 

1583. When the Indian gets to England does he 
receive any conspicuous benefit from being there P 
—He has benefits, but I am rather doubtful about 
the balance of benefit. 

1584. I notice yon say in answer to question 
(19): “ 1 am also not convinced that the sending 
of Indian boys to compete in England is whole¬ 
some for them or for the Service. " May we 
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agree that so far as the selective value of competi¬ 
tion in India is concerned it does not select in 
India qualities that are desirable to get into the 
Service, and that it does not select by education 
and by surroundings in England qualities that are 
good to get into the Service ?—As far as I under¬ 
stand your question I think the answer is in the 
affirmative. 

1585. Let us take the effect on the Service 
itself when you get them here. As I understand 
it you reflect in your answer to question (7) 
upon the practical monopoly of places held by 
Brahmans, if you had simultaneous examina¬ 
tions P—In this part of India. 

1586. The holding of examinations in England 
does not stave off that difficulty except in so far 
as it reduces the number of men who can go to 
England ; it does not prevent the Brahman from 
monopolising the places if the Brahman went to 
England in sufficiently large numbers?—Not a 
bit. 

1587. The bar is the bar of impossibility to get 
to England ?—As far as the safeguard against 
that particular evil is concerned it is of course 
simply that. 

1588. But as a matter of fact, if the Indian 
Brahman, by reason of the development of 
Western education in India, could be trained in 
India to pass the Civil Service examination and 
go to England, he would get in, assuming be is 
AS good as the Englishman and can take the place 
of Englishmen, by simultaneous examination iu 
India ?—I am not quite sure I see your point. 

1589. Assuming that the Brahman can pass 
successfully a simultaneous examination in India, 
if he can go to England in sufficient numbers he 
will pass in precisely the same way in England P— 
As against other Indians. 

1590. As against other Indians and as against 
Europeans ?—That is an unknown point at 
present. 

1591. But is it ? The examination is the same; 
it is held at the same place ; and the men who 
come out at the top get the places ?—Yes. 

1692. That is the whole value of the simulta¬ 
neous examination P — I think it is. 

1593. Then unless a man is physically ill he 
will pass the same way iu England as he does in 
India ?—Yes. 

1594. Therefore the withholding of simultaneous 
examinations does not protect you against the 
Brahman except iu so far as it is difficult for the 
Brahman to get to England P—That is perfectly 
true. 

1595. The same is true of your next point with 
regard to the Bengali not going to the Punjab. 
If the Bengali goes to England and passes his 
examination in sufficient numbers he has to 
be sent to the Punjab. You do not require 
simultaneous examinations to open that flood¬ 
gate P—If he passes in sufficient numbers you 
will have to employ him wherever you have vacan¬ 
cies. I quite agree with you on both points. 

1698. Beally, as a matter of fact in so far as 
your objections to simultaneous examinations are 
sound, tiiey really mean that you are opposed to 
simult^eous examinations because you want 
obstacles to be put in the way of Indians getting 
into the Indian Civil Service, and the best 
obstacle that can be put in their way is to hold 
the examinations in London and not in Bombay 
or Calcutta or Madras P—Of course that is not 


the whole of my point; the whole of my point 
goes much further than that. It is perfectly true 
that if Indians could compete freely in London 
they would compete in the same numbers in 
India, and we should probably have exactly the 
same feature of the Brahmans beating everybody 
else. Whether they could beat Englishmen I do 
not know. The only thing that makes me hesitate 
about the answer you want me to give as regards 
the exclusion of Indians from the Indian Service 
at home is based upon that point. If you have 
a sufficient number of Indian candidates you may 
have the list filled with very largely to Brahman 
successes at home. 

1697. Is it not true that the only safeguard 
which the present system of examination gives 
you against the opening of every one of those 
flood-gates that you enumerate in your answer 
to question (7) is that so long as examinations 
are held in England only it would be impossible 
for the large number of Indians to go and com¬ 
pete ?—I think that is right. 

1698. If that is so, would it not be far better for 
the Government and those responsible to the 
Government to quite honestly say: “ We must 
have a European nucleus and it must not be 
below a certain proportion of the Service,” and 
then adopt, with the simultaneous examination, 
machinery to secure that, rather than say to the 
Indians: “ The door is perfectly open, but you 
have to come to London in order to walk 
through it ” P—Yes, I see. 

1699. In answer to question (27) you say 
“I think the proportion of failmos has been 
larger among the Indians recruited by open 
competition in England than among the 
Europeans.” I suppose you aie aware of the 
sort of temptations that are put in the way of an 
Indian who comes over to our Universities ?— I 
think they are obvious. 

1600. He is not taken up by his best friende, 
and his greatest enemies are lying in wait at 
every corner to get hold of him, particularly so 
far as morals and evil habits are concerned P— 
That is so. 

1601. If this is occurring and if the Indian will 
tell you that he is less and less happy when he 
goes to England, ought not that to be a very 
important consideration in what wo do regarding 
this examination p—I think it is a point 
undoubtedly. 

1602. Have you beard that things are get¬ 
ting worse in that respect, or getting better ?—^I 
have heard that the difficulties an Indian meets 
with in acceptance at a European College have 
increased rather than decreased. 

1603. Have you enough information to come to 
any conclusion as to whether these failures you 
mention have been owing to habits contracted 
in England by the English training P—I am 
inclined to answer that it has been probably due 
to habits contracted either in England, or through 
the effects of denationalisation, and loss of touch 
with his own people there. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

1604. (Mr. Madge.) For the sake of argu¬ 
ment, Mr. Gokhale put it forward as a fact that 
our educational institutions were so vastly inferior 
to the Civil Service Examination at home that the 
country would not be flooded with men, but I put 
it forward to you in this way : What would be the 
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.zesnlt of simnltaneons examinations in this 
country ? Would not they produce a class of 
men -who would be very inferior?—Assuming 
Mr. Gokhale’s assumption, the men would not 
pass. 

1605. Then it would not be your opinion that 
the introduction of a system from which yon 
expect nothing would be what is called wrong ?— 
That is one way of looking at the matter. If the 
educational institutions of the country are so 
inferior as has been assumed, from that point of 
view the introduction of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions would have no effect, and therefore would be 
unnecessary. 

1606. So that if simultaneous examinations 
were conceded in this country it would be a 
theoretical advantage from which no practical 
result could be expected ?—Yes, making all those 
assumptions. 

1607. Then that would become a very serious 
matter from your own point of view,—that 
although the competitive system is the best work¬ 
ing method, and should be retained, as far as you 
have been able to judge from your own experience, 
its results have not been the happiest?—As 
regards what class ? 

1608. The Indian students who come out. I 
see that in three different places you regard them 
as below the average of Europeans ?—I am not 
sure that I follow your question. 

1609. To begin with, the competitive exami¬ 
nation tests as regards Englishmen are certain 
literary qualifications that by no means take in a 
great many other things that are necessary for 
efficiency in an officer. You have recorded your 
opinion in two or three places, to put it mildly, 
that you are not quite satisfied with the result of 
these examinations so far as the Indians in this 
Province are concerned. On the one band, you 
have that fact; and, on the. other hand, you have 
the simultaneous examinations, and if they 
produce anything at all they will give yon no 
result that you could possibly desire ?—I propose 
that half the apMintments in the Provincial 
Service should be filled by competitive examina¬ 
tion ; therefore I do not reject the method. 

1610. But would the standard ot such 
examinations be the same as the Civil Service P— 
No, the standard would vary from the Civil 
Service. It would be quite a different examina- 
tioif. 

1611. Question (4) states “ Further, is any 
.differentiation desirable between other classes 
of natural-bom subjects of Ilis Majesty P If so, 
what do you propose?” and you say, “ No.” 
Have you considered the case of the domiciled 
European and the Anglo-Indian in this country 
among these other classes P—I do not quite know 
what question you mean. 1 took it to mean collo¬ 
quial, because a member of the domiciled com¬ 
munity of India is a native Indian, and therefore 
he is covered by the previous question. 

1612. May I now invite you to consider, if 
you do not think the notice too abrupt, whether, 
considering other circumstances, on the whole you 
have any way of providing for them in the Public 
Service other than any already existing, con¬ 
sidering their peculiar ciroumstences P—I think 
that under the suggestions I have made they will 
largely tend to be squeezed out altc^ether. 

1613. Then, looking at it from a purely 
■public point of view, and not only in the light 


of their own interests, considering what English 
statesmen from Lord Canning downwards have 
left on record on that subject, do you recognise no 
kind of political or public or social danger, or any 
other danger, under the existing system P—I 
should be very sorry to see them excluded. It 
might be possible to provide saf^uards by utili^ 
sing the powers that would remain for promoting 
half the Service from the lower ranks. It would 
be possible there to provide by executive arrange¬ 
ments for the appointment of a certain number of 
Eurasians and other members of the domiciled 
community. 

1614. May I ask whether the Madras Gov^ 
emment have done that to any extent at all in th^ 
past P—Yes. We have endeavoured very much 
to introduce a certain number. 

1616. May I ask whether, as a class, they are 
now exclude under hard and fast rules from 
appointments they have held in the past, and, 
according to official testimonials of their services, 
held with entire satisfaction to the Government 
anil their official superiors ?—I do not realise the 
rules to which yon are alluding. What rules P 

1616. I can only speak from my experience 
of other paits of the country, but there are high 
grade appointments, such as the Police, the listed 
branch of the Financial Department, and into the 
latter they are admitted under exclusive rules, the 
Police for instance P—I do not think there is any 
hard-and-fast rule, or any rule exolnding them. 

1617. Are you not aware of the Secretarjy of 
State's ruling and regulations, under which 
appointments of that class are only made a'l 
home P—"Yes, tiiey are made by competition st 
home. 

1618. Now with regard to the separation of 
the judicial from the executive, do yon or dp 
you not think that a certain num^r of years in 
an executive office is absolutely necessary for 
efficiency in any class of work, whether judicial 
or executive; and, if so, what period do you think 
necessary P—The separation of executive from 
judicial I understand to refer to the separaiion 
from the revenue executive of the magisterial 
functions which are at present combined under 
the title of Divisional or District Magistrates ; 
but as regards the question of whether execu¬ 
tive experience is valuable for a Judge, a 
Judicial officer, properly so-called, or a Civil 
Judge, I think it is of considerable value. As 
regards the period, it must be a matter of opinion. 
Nothing less than half a dozen years would be of 
much use. 

1619. You have also said that the duplication of 
work that would be involved by the separation has 
a financial siguiOoance. Do you think that money 
spent in that way would be pure waste that might 
be better spent otherwise ?—No, because you could 
double the number of officers available for doing 
the work of the country. We have not anything 
like a sufficient staff. If we could have a District 
Magistrate who could devote the whole of his time 
to the control of the subordinate magistracy with 
the duties of a District Magistrate, I should not 
regard it as a waste of time. I think it would be 
very desirable, but it would cost a lot. 

1620. Do you think it would be a wise thing 
to appoint Indian Judges direct from the bw 
without any other experience ?—Judges so 
appointed have, I think, done well. They lose the 
experience ; they have the disadvantage of the 
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absence of executive experience ; but they are 
picked men who have proved their worth in very 
strenuous competition at the bar. 

1621. I mean balance the local knowledge 
against the experience of the country. You think 
ttiat the two qualifications are pretty nearly 
equal ?—Yes, I think so. 

1622. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.^ As regards the selec¬ 
tion of men for the Indian Civil Service, do I take 
it to be your opinion that you regard a certain 
minimum of European or English element neces¬ 
sary ?—Yes, I have said that. 

1623. Am I also correct in saying that in the 
Public Services of India you regard the represen¬ 
tation of the different Provinces and of important 
communities as also necessary ?—Yes, in the 
Indian Civil Service. 

1624. Public Service, I asked ?—Yes. 

1626. Do you not think it would be desirable, 
also, in the Indian Civil Service if it could be 
secured ?—^Yes. 

1626. Proceeding on that basis, supposing 
there was a simultaneous examination in India, 
but not on a competitive basis, would it not be 
better than the present system ? You could safe¬ 
guard the most important interests as well as 
secure the highest qualifications?—'Your idea is 
that there should be an examination up to which 
men had to reach a certain standard ? 

1627. Certainly ?—I do not think such an 
examination would be of any use. You might 
as well take the results you get in the shape of 
academic honours. 

1628. As regards that there may be a difii- 
culty in the number of candidates or the quality of 
the students. For instance, there are different 
universities and the degrees may not have the 
same academic value. Take the English Uni¬ 
versity degrees. It would be very difficult to 
compare those degrees with the Punjab University 
degr ee and the Madras University degree. That 
difficulty would be avoided by holding only one 
examination ?—I understand that in this assumed 
examination nobody would be first, or second or 
third, but all would be qualified, and all who did 
qualify would be equal. 

1629. And selection would bo made ?—A 
selection would be made on no determinate 
principle at all. 

1630. You are suggesting a competitive 
exarc ination by compartments for the Provincial 
Service. Apply the same principle ?—That is a 
possible way of dealing with the matter. 

1631. Suppose you modified this a little. Take 
the marks value for the first three appointments, 
would it not, in your opinion, be sufficient to 
secure the most brilliant of the candidates ; and 
as regards the rest they may be regarded as more 
or less standing on the same footing ?-—I do not 
think that would be a very satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. 

1632. What would be the objection ?—I 
understand that you would take the first half 
dozen men by competition. In that way you 
really would have a competitive examination ; so 
that it would not be a qualifying examination. 

1633. As regards tiie rest, it would be a 
qualifying examination ?—I fail to see how you 
could combine a qualifying examination with 
a competitive examination. 

1634. I will put it like this. Suppose you 
have one first class, and you put the rest in one 


list, requiring a certain standard, whatever be the' 
nature of the standard ?—It does not differ very 
much from nw own idea of a competitive 
examination. You guard against the predomi¬ 
nancy of any one class. 

1635. I do not want to call it a competitive 
examination, wholesale ; I would call it limited 
competition if you like. It does not matter what 
the name is. What I want is your opinion on 
the merits of such an examination ?—I think 
that apparently it would be a competitive 
examination. As far as you wanted men to be 
selected, you would take the first ones that passed 
and as regards the ones who were not to be selected,, 
they would not be placed in order of merit. 
It really does come to a competitive examination. 

1636 Do you think there is anything wrong in 
the principle of such a system ? It would satisfy 
the other requirements which in your opinion are 
essential, having regard to the circumstances of 
the country, the presence of a certain European 
element, and also representation of the different 
provinces and communities, as far as possible ?— 
I do not clearly follow you. How are you going 
to safeguard your representation of various- 
communities in your competitive portion of the 
examination ? 

1637. Not in that?—Then all these vacancies, 
would tend to fall in Southern India into the 
hands of one class. 

1638. I am talking of one examination for the 
whole of India ?—Frobably the whole of India 
would fall into that class. 

1639. That would be limited only to the first 
half dozen: as regards the rest it would be selec¬ 
tion P—I do not like the plan. You either have 
competition or you have selection. This plan of' 
giving certain portions of the vacancies to the 
competition men who enter with all the eclat of 
being the successful ones, and having the others 
who had qualified selected by a Selection Board,, 
does not seem to be a good plan. I would rather 
divide the vacancies, and let a certain number of 
vacancies be allotted to one class, and let them 
compete for those vacancies. 

1640. I understand your system— competition 
by compartments—do you think that would be 
better—Yes. It has difficulties, but I think it 
would work. 

1641. As regards that, in your experience do 
yjou think there would be any serious objection on, 
behalf of the Muhammadans of this Presidency if 
Muhammadans of the rest of India were allowed; 
to compete for Muhammadan vacancies ; I mean as 
far as you know the community ?— 1. should think 
there would be an objection. I cannot see how 
you could allow the better educated Muhammadans 
in the North to monopolise the appointments 
intended for Muhammadans in iSouthern India. 
I do not know much about what the feeling of the 
community would be. Perhaps I had better say 
that I cannot give an opinion upon that point.. 
What I have said is my own opinion. 

1642. Did I understand you to say that 
European District and Sessions Judges are, in 
your opinion, more efficient than Indian Dis^ct 
and Sessions Judges ?—I think the answer that I 
gave was rather in the opposite terms. 

1643. I understood you to say otherwise in 
answer to one of the questions put to you; but I 
may have misunderstood you, or not nave heard 
you properly ?—I think that if a proper system of 
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draining were introduced, which has not been 
introduced hitherto, they would be more efficient. 

1644. Who would be more efficient?—The 
European District and Sessions J udgea properly 
trained would, I think, n.'ake on the average 
better and more efficient District and Sessions 
Judges than Indians. 

1645. May J ask your reasons for thinking 
so ?—I have never been a District and Sessions 
Judge myself, but I think that they would have 
the cardinal advantages which European character 
implies ; they would be better able to administrate 
and control the courts below them; they would 
possess that quality of an absence of desire to 
split straws and go into refinements and distinc¬ 
tions, which is undoubtedly a characteristic of the 
Indian mind. They would fail, probably in 
subtlety of intellect; on the other hand, they would 
possess a larger measur:; of what one would under¬ 
stand by the phrase masculine common-sense,” 
wbioh is very important in a Judge. That is my 
general idea; but it is only my personal opinion. 

1646. 1 do not suppose that you have h:id • 
occasion to examine and compare the work of one 
with that of the other. Is your opinion based on 
your general idea with regard to the characteris¬ 
tics of the two races ?—Yes. 

1647. Do you think then that the Indian raoes 
are one people ?—^I'here seems to be no doubt that 

jere are cnaraeteristics common to the Indian 
aind. 

1648. X am not disputing that. I simply want 
our opinion—I do not dogmatise about there 
eing one race. 

1649. But they possess some characteristics 
which may be considered national, common to 
all?—Yes. 

1650. As regards appreciating evidence given 
by witnesses, do you think that tlie European 
Judge is in a better position than the Indian 
Judge ?—No. 

1651. Do you think that he is in a worse 
position ?—He ought decidedly to be in a worse 
position, I think. 

1652. Do you deny an equal amount of 
intelligence to the well-educated Indian ?—No. 

1663. That would be a qualification for a 
Judge P—They have heaps of intelligence. 

1654. As regards appreciating evidence ho 
is no worse, and in your opinion may be a better 
Judge. As regards knowledge of law, which is 
another important matter for a Judge to have a 
sound knowledge of, and its application to facts, 
what do you say would be the comparative merits 
of the two ?—It is in the kpplioation, 1 should 
suppose, but I am not an authority upon this 
matter. 

1655. Are you prepared to suggest that in 
applying law to facts, Europeans have proved 
-better than Indian Judges, taking them from the 
same class P—My proposition was that if Euro¬ 
pean J udges had been trained in legal methods, 
as they should be, they would prove better 
Judges in regard to that point. 

1656. That is a hypothetical matter. I am 
asking you as regards your own experience. In 
the present state of things, as the training goes, 
are you prepared to say, as a matter of fact, that 
Europeans are better Judges than Indians P— 

I think if yon look at my answer you will find 
that I have said that Inffian Judges have been 
rather above the average. 
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1657. By that did you mean the average of 
the whole. I thought you meant the Indian 
average ?—No, I did not mean the Indian average. 

1658. As regards criminal work, what is the 
particular point, in your opinion, in which the 
Indian Judge or Magistrate is deficient?— 
Common-sense. We have had an instance lately. 
An officer of long experience and many years’ 
service was appointed as Assistant Sessions Judge. 
I read a number of his judgments in several oases, 
which have been referred to the High Court, and 
he seemed to bo astonishingly wrong-head^ in 
his decisions. In one ease which has already been 
decided, the High Court enhanced the sentence. 
It was an extremely aggravated case and he had 
passed sentence of one year’s imprisonment, and, 
now that has been enhanced by the Court to six 
years. He tried 16 cases, and reference has had 
to be made in four of those cases. It seems to be 
the fact that it may have been due to want of 
previous training in sessions work. 

It59. How many such oases oan you recall to 
your mind ; you have given one instance, and I 
will take that ?—I could not tell you. There are 
others, no doult ; but I could not paitioularise. 
Tt is the general impression one gains: it is to 
that effect, that in criminal work the Indian is 
not so successful. For instance, no less an 
autliority than Sir Philip Hutchins gave that 
evidence before the last Commission 

lt)60. As regards criminal work done by 
European Judges, are you aware that the High 
Court has had occasion in some cases to find 
fault with it seriously ?—No doubt, yes. 

1661. Can you say if such criticisms are more 
frequent in the case of Indians than in the case 
of Europeans P—I have no means of judging 
what the proportion of cases is. 

J 662. What you say is merely a sort of personal 
opinion based upon no facts P—I told you at the 
beginning that I was giving a general impression. 

1663. And you have been able to recall only 
one ease, so far, to support your statement?—1 
have instanced one definite receut case. 

1664. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
criminal deoisions of oertaiu European Judges of 
the Civil Service have been very severely criti¬ 
cised by the High Court ?—No, X am not at all 
surprised. 

1665. And that a fairly large number of those 
deoisions have been revised ?—I do not know 
what you mean by a large number. 

1666. It is not an insignificant number or one 
that might be considered as negligible ?—It is 
not a raattec on which I have any knowledge. 
The High Court, as far as I am aware, has not 
brought it to the notice of the Local Government. 
If that 18 so, it has not been reported in the Civil 
or Criminal Justice Reports. 

1667. Have you any opinion with regard to the 
civil work of European Judges—I mean the 
District Judge’s work P—I do not think I should 
be justified in offering any opinion upon the 
matter, of which I see so extremely little. 

1668. You have had no opportunity of judg¬ 
ing ?—No. 

1669. Or of comparing it with the work done 
by Indian Judges P—No. When I said that the 
Indian Jndge seemed on the average better, or 
above the average of Judges taken as a whole, 
my opinion is worth very little, because I have no 
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real means of comparing the two. It is only a 
rough impression. 

1670. You made a rather strong statement that 
somehow or other Indian Judges were lacking in 
oommon sense. Is that so P Do you not think 
that that is a very strong statement to make P — 
It is a statement which you may call strong, or 
not, as you like. 

1671. But that is your opinion ? —Yes, that is 
my opinion. 

1672. You think it is due to racial defect P— 
That is my idea, certainly. 

1673. Are you aware l;Iiat high authorities like 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, have considered that Indians have been 
eminently successful as Judges : have you heard 
that ?—All Indiana P 

1674. Most of them as a class, I do not say all ?— 
What I understood was that a large proportion 
of them had done well. 

1675. In spite of their being wanting in common 
sense ! Is the class of Indians from this Presi¬ 
dency who are educated in England large ?—No, 
very limited. 

1676. Do you not think it is rather unsafe to 
generalise from what, I take it, is your limited 
experience of a very limited class as regards the 
effect which English education has on Indians? 
—Of course it can only be based, as I have said, 
on very few instances. I have only a limited 
amount of experience, but so far as that experi¬ 
ence goes, it suggests certain conclusions; but 
further experience, especially with regard to 
younger men who have come out in recent years, 
may entirely modify that view. 

1677. Do you know of any Indians educated in 
England for whose character you maintain the 
same respect as you do of Englishmen of the same 
age ?—Yes, I think some of the younger repre¬ 
sentatives promise extremely well. Our previous 
bad bargains may have been bad luck, as I said 
to Mr. Gokhale. 

1678. Supposing there was a simultaneous 
examination bere, and that the Indians who are 
successful were sent to England to complete their 
education, would there be any danger of their 
character bedug injuriously affected?—I think it 
is a dangerous experiment to take a young man 
and send him to a foreign country far away from 
all his ties, and leave him largely to his own 
devices. You ennnot expect him, ou the average 
to receive no bad impressions. 

1679. Take a young man of the age of 22 to 

25 : do you not think that an Indian’s character is 
fairly set by that time ?—I fancy not. It would 
still be dangerous though it would not be so bad 
as sending him at the age of 18. 

1680. Would it be safe at any age for an 
Indian to travel in Europe ?—When you get to 

26 you get to men who have loft school, and it 
would be better. 

1681. Do I then understand that you are 
opposed entirely to Indians receiving their edu¬ 
cation in England ?—No. I think if you could 
send Indians home, when they are quite young, to 
English schools, so that they could get the benefit 
of school education at home,—catch them young 
enough—it would not have bad effects. You 
would probably arrange with friends that they 
abonld be looked after and that they should have 
a home there. 


1682. (Mr. Abdur ttahim.) That would be 
practically impossible ! 

1683. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) In the course of 
your experience do yon think there are any signs 
of deterioration in the edass of Englishmen who 
join the 1 ndian Civil Service ? —-I am not prepared 
to say that there have been any definite signs of 
deterioration. 

1684. It is sometimes stated that the young 
men who go up for the examination at home, aM 
elect for the Indian Civil Service, are very often 
not men who have any “ call” to the East, but 
simply men who have failed to obtain the choice 
of posts in the Horae or Colonial Services: 
do you know, at all, whether that fact is well 
founded P—-I believe it is a fact that the majority 
of men who pass in the first twenty do ohoose the 
Home Service, so far as there is a choice, hut not 
always. 

1685. Do you attribute that partly to a 
diminution in the attractions of the Indian Civil 
Service for Englishmen of late years ?—I should 
think there is no doubt about that,—that there 
has been a diminution. 

1686. For one thing, I suppose, from a pecuniary 
point of view : that whereas the salaries in India 
remain the same as they were they do not go 
nearly so far ?—They certainly cannot go so far 
with the greatly increased scale of prices in India. 

1687. With regard to the Indians who enter 
the Indian Civil Service through competitive 
examination, and the Indians who go in for the 
Provincial Civil Service and rise to listed appoint¬ 
ments : are they recruited from different classes of 
the Indian communities out hero; and when I 
say “ different classes " I mean elasees that have 
not approximately the same intellectual and moral 
equipment; or are they drawn from approximately 
the same classes?—Approximately the same 
classes. 

1688. Again, I gather that you are not 
altogether satisfied with those Indians whom you 
have happened to come across who have entered 
the Civil Service through competition at home P— 

I should liko to safeguard myself upon that point. 
It is not so much the men I have come across as 
it is the recorded results so far as thoir oaroers 
are concerned. 

1689. Ou the other hand, you hold that a 
consideratile number of those who have gone 
into the Public Seivice, through the Provincial 
Service, are men who have shown altogether 
greater and better qualifications for the Public 
Service ? —I think they have done better. 

1690. I think that one or two of your 
answers to questions which have been put to you 
this morning if they were construed literally 
might tend to induce the belief that you wish to 
exclude Indians from the Public Service. I take 
it that that was not in the least in your mind ? 
—No. I think the general trend of my answers 
was in favour of extended employment, so far as 
Indians are concerned, in the Public Service. 

1691. You wish, rather, to extend it ? — Yes. 

1692. And I take it that yoiir view is that in 
practice the system of competition at home has not 
really led to the most satisfactory results which we 
should desire, either as to qualifications, or as to 
the number and proportion of Indians in the Ser¬ 
vice P—Yes. As to qualifications, apparently it 
has not produced, regard being had to the small 
number of instances, entirely satisfactory results. 
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1693. One of our objects, and I think it is an 
object which is shared by educated Indians as 
well as by ourselves, is the retention for a consi^- 
derable time in this country of a considerable 
leaven of English officials?—Yes. 

1694. And that is the object which we have 
in mind to attain in the Indian Civil Service ; we 
want, on the one hand, to maintain for service in 
this country the very best Englishmen that we 
can have in sufficient numbers to yield that neces¬ 
sary leaven; and we want, on the other hand, to 
obtain for the Public Services in this country a 
considerable proportion of the best Indian talent 
which is available for the Public Services f—Yes. 

1695. Those are the two objects which we have 
in view?—Yes, I quite agree. 

1696. Is it your opinion that that two-fold end 
could be better achieved by having two services 
which would be co-equal services, one service 
limited to Europeans and fer which there would 
be an open competition in London to furnish that 
leaven, whatever proportion was considered desir¬ 
able ; and, on the other hand, to have another 
service recruited in India by competition, either 
open competition or limited competition—and 
when I say “ limited competition ” I mean, for 
instance, selection of candidates to the number of 
two or three to one for every post vacant, and 
then open competition from amongst tliose selected 
candidates ; and that those two co-equal services 
would probably enlist the best men in England 
and in India, rather than the present mixed 
svstpm which we have of getting a few Indians in 
through competitive examinations in England, 
and getting nnother portion of the Indian element 
through the indirect system in this country ?— 
Yes, that would have the advantage of not 
avoiding what now happens. Three men compete 
in the University. One of them only is able to 
go to England ; he passes the open competition 
and comes back to the Indian Civil Service. The 
other two remain here. At present they have no 
opening except quite at the bottom. If you had 
a competitive examination they would have the 
same opening in the Proviucial Service as they 
would have in the Indian Civil Service, So that 
the test becomes one really of pecuniary means 
to go to Englan'i. We have actual cases ot that. 

1697. Within your experience do you think 
that the quality of Western education in India has 
improved within the last 2b years, or is it merely 
quantity which has expanded P—1 do not like to 
offer an opinion : I have really no means of 
judging. I thiuk the general impression is that 
the old literates which were turned out 40 years 
ago reached a very high standard, as high as the 
B.A. of to day. But the standard has not 
advanced as much as the quantity. 

1698. Is not, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why our Western education does not produce such 
happy 'results as some of ns expected, either 
amongst Indians who go liome to be educated, or 
amongst those who remain out liere, that the 
numbers have iucreasod so very much that there 
is no louger the same measure of assimilation; 
that where you had 20 or 30 years ago 15 or 20 
Indian students in an English linivorsity they 
were much more easily assimilated, and them¬ 
selves much moie easily assimilated their 
surrounding*; whereas now, instead of tens you 
have hund^s and thsy all tend to hold together 
and to form a gronp apart from their English 


fellow-students P—I am told that it is a fact that^ 
they are nnt so much assimilated. 

1699. Has not a similar result been attained 
in India from the very large increase in tho 
number of students of all classes without any 
corresponding increase, —in fact in many oases a 
decrease—in the number of Englishmen employed 
directly in educational work, so that the opportu¬ 
nities of direct contact between the Indian student 
and the Englishman are much fewer than they 
formerly were P—I believe that is so, but I have 
no personal knowledge. 

1700. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I should like 
to get from you distinctly what your views are 
exactly of recruitment for the listed-posts as- 
distinct from the Provincial Service. 1 eannok 
find out fiom your evidence whether you intend; 
in the seheme you suggest, a distinct recruitment 
for listed-posts direct or whether you intend 
reoruitment for the Provincial Service and then 
from the Provincial Service for a man to be selec¬ 
ted by nomination, as now: do I understand you to- 
suggest that we should change the system P—Yes. 
I think that the selection must bo made for the- 
listed-posts themselves. 

1701. Then that proposal pf yours would practi-^ 
cally make three Services, a Provincial Service, an 
Indian Civil Servioe recruited from England, and 
an Indian Civil Servioe, tliat is to say, post* 
included in the schedules to the Statute as regard* 
Indian Civilians recruited by competition or 
selccliou ill India?—Yes. that would be so; I 
think it must Le so. 

1702. That would in some ways be a reversion 
very much to the old statutory service which wa* 
condemned in 1886-87 ?—Yes, it was condemned 
on its results rather than on its scheme, I think. 

1703. Then I take it that your objection to 
the statutory service wbioh was condemned in. 
1886-87 by the former Commission probably had 
not a fair trial in its recruitment P—I think it had 
not. 

1794. If the statutory servioe had been 
properly recruited then, and if, as originally 
suggested, the names of the men in the Statutory 
list had been retained in the list of Civil Ser¬ 
vants, and if they had been directly appointed to 
listed appointments, the statutory servioe would 
very likely not have failed iu the way it did fail P^ 
—Yes, that is so. 

1705. And you think that provided we 
chose proper candidates for services of that kind,, 
provided we placed the appointments in the Civil 
list on a par with our own Civil appointments, 
and provided we open up in the superior ranto, 
superior to those of Collectors, oertuiu appoint¬ 
ments .which would enable them to gain experience 
and enable them to take the post of Member of 
Council if necessary, there is no reason to suppose 
that that service would bear the mark of inferi¬ 
ority which it is always held out that the present 
service of listed posts suffers from?—Yes. 

1706. (Mr OUJktd.) As to the question put 
by Mr. Justice liahim, the question of the 
training of judicial officers was dealt with by 
Mr. Justice Benson yesterday: a system of 
election and grading has also been introduced 
lately, election between an Executive Eevenue 
career and a Judicial. Firstly a new gradinap 
with more advantageous pay was introdnoea 
about two years ago ?—Yes. 
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1707. Has any difficulty been found lately in 
inducing men to elect for .Judicial P—No. none at 

All. 

1708. It is expected, is it not, that that will in 
flourae of time produce an improvement in the 
.quality of the Judges ?—Yes, I think it tends to 
produce an improvement. 

1709. It is generally assumed, is it not, in 
JBuropeau countries, that criminal and judicial 
work is sufficiently provided for when you have 
provided for civil judicial work, that competent 
Civil Judges are also competent Criminal Judges ? 
—I do not know about European countries as a 
whole. 

1710. Would you accept that assumption in 
Madras?—I have already said that I think the 
eriminal side is the weak side of the Indian. 

1711. Do you consider that criminal work 
in India presents peculiar characteristics and 
differences from those of Europe ?—No, not the 
work 

1712. The nature of the orime.s to be dealt 
with ?—No, I do not think that it does. 

1713. Nor the extent ?—No. 

1714. I want to put before the Commission a 
very few statistics by which they could form 
aome idea of the work of the criminal administra¬ 
tion, and of the crime during a typical period. 
Do you think that the year 1911 would present 
any special characteristics, or would be typical P— 
I thiiik 1911 would be a normal year. 

1715. And your Department is responsible for 
the preparation and the checking of the reports of 
the administration of the police, and the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice received from the High 
'Court P—‘Yes. 

1716. I desire to draw your attention to the 
Police Administration Report for 1911 which 
contains an account of tlie more interesting cases 
that happened during the year. They are not 
abnormal in that year. There is only one, I 
think, the Ashe ease ; otherwise they are normal ? 
—I think the crime of that year was normal. 

1717. Our Presidency includes the Agency 
tracts; can you tell the Commission what the 
particular characteristics of the Agency tracts 
are P—The Agency tracts are portions of the 
Northern districts of this Presidency, into which 
the whole of the body of legislative enactments 
have not been introduced because they are mainly 
inhabited by a small population of jungle people 
who are still in an extremely primitive state, 
armed with bows and arrows, and whose interests 
it is believed would suffer if they were brought 
under ordinary administration. 

1718. They have no respect for the ordinary 
caste distinctions P—No, as far as I know. 

1719. Would it be advisable to put them in 
charge of an Indian Divisional Ufficer P—I do 
not think that it would be advisable. 

1720. Is it usual ?—No, it is not usual to post 
Indian officers to the charge of those divisions, 
though there have been cases. 

1721. The Presidency has at various times been 
the scene of convulsions such as the Mappiila riots 
And so on P—You mean the M alias ? 

1722. No, the various districts of the Presi¬ 
dency P—Yes. 

1723. Such for instance, as the anti-Shanar 
liots in Tinnevelly?—Yes; there have been 
serious riots in Tinnevelly. 


1724. Such occurrences require partisular 
arrangements for dealing with them ?—Yes. 

1725. W ould it be safe to leave them to a 
Judge with regard to whose capacity there was 
any doubt, or to an inexperienced Judge P Would 
great harm ensue if theie were a miscarriage of 
justice in such cases P—Of course it might have a 
very bad effect if there were a serious miscarriage 
of justice. 

1726. There is some evidence which I believe 
is to be given tomorrow with regard to the listed- 
posts, and to the posts of members of tbe Indian 
Oivil Service, which, I think, is to the effect that 
members of the Indian Civil Service, junior to the 
holders of listed-posts. are prejudiced with respect 
to promotion ; is that so P — I do not think it is ; 
I am not convinced that it is. I should not like 
to say’ that it is without knowing a great deal more 
abont it 

1727. Was any account taken of the fact that 
their interests might be affeot'-d if Mr, Mever’s 
scheme were introduced?—Ido not think the 
question was raised when that scheme was intro¬ 
duced. 

) 728. ( Mr. HoTnachandrn Rao.) J shall confine 
my questions to the Executive branch. You 
stated that the Collectors have done well ? Yes. 

1729. And you have also stated that the Pro* 
vincial Service contains some of the ablest men in 
the Service ?-“What I said was that some of the 
men selected for the Provincial ('ivi) Service by 
competition were some of the ablest men in the 
Provincial Service. 

1730. Nevertheless tbe number of listed Col- 
lectorates in the bixecutive branch is only two ? 
—Yes. 

1731. Out of a total cadre of 140 ?—I do not 
understand that figure. There must be some 
misunderstanding there. 

1732. 1 am speaking only of Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. 1 he nutnber of superior appointments for 
the Indian ( ivil Service is 90 out of a total cadre 
of \7J ? —Yes. 

1733. And that means that the chaiioe for an 
Indian Civilian is 36 times less for a Deputy 
Collector. Do you not think that it is now time 
to increase the list oi Col lectors ?—Yes. 

1734. I next turn to the Divisional Officers. 
You are aware that ns far as the listed officers 
are concerned they arc arranged in the same list 
as the Civilian Collectors, and are put in the same 
list of rates P— Yes. 

1736. With tbe exc(q)tion of the question of 
pay and the prospects of promotion, I believe there 
is no vital difference between the Deputy Oolloo- 
tor and the Civil Divisional Officer in their 
functions and duties ?—I thiuk not. 

1736. There is no essential difference between 
the two?—No, except, I believe, that certain 
divisions are reserved for tbe Indian Civil Service. 

1737. But the quality of the functions is just 
the same?—Pes. 

1738. Some of the work is muob heavier than 
otlier divisions?—Yes. 

1739. In your answer to question (21) yon 
say • 1 am inclined to think that when once the 
scale of salary has been fixed, the fewer invidious 
differences that are made between the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial Service the better, 
any cRstinotions retained being based on the 
essential and irremovable difference betwemL 
service in a foreign oountiy and servioe iut one'A 
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native country.” Yon will be surprised to hear 
that in a small list which I have made in <'4 hours, 
18 differences between the Indian (livil Service 
and the Provincial (.'ivil Service have been sanc¬ 
tioned by the rules. I will read just one or two. 
Indian tJivil Service Divisional < ifficers—acquire 
the powers of a Collector on being posted to a 
division (section 3 of Eegulation VII of 1828). 
Provincial Civil Service Divisional Officers— 
have to be specially invested with powers of a 
Collector by the Collector of the district (sec¬ 
tion 3 of Act VII of 1857 (India) and 
Standing Order 120, paragraph 51). Indian 
Civil Service Divisional Officers—have an 
independent right of appointment to posts of 
Rs. 30 and under (Standing Order 117, para¬ 
graph 1) Provincial Civil Service Divisional 
Officers—the right is expressly subjected to the 
Collector’s veto (Standing Order 1 Id, paragraph 
4 (i), and Standing Order 117, jiaragraph 1) ?— 
I should sweep away a good many of those dis¬ 
tinctions. Generally speaking I should try and 
assimilate the position of the Indian Divisional 
Officer. 

1740. Except as far as pay and prospects of 
promotion are concerned, you would, as far as 
possible, assimilate tbe Civil and non-Civil 
officer? - That is certainly my position. 

1741. I>o you not think that the removal of 
these liifferences will go a long way to avoid 
complaints ?—I quite agree with you 

1742. In the Financial Department are not 
they arranged in the same list ? - Yes- 

1743. Has not a similar scheme been sanc¬ 
tioned by the Public Works Department for the 
Provincial Officer ? - I do not know 

1744. I want to know whether you consider 
there is any iusnperal'le obj ction to show all the 
names in a common list, iind( r a general title 
known as “ Divisional Officers” ?—If you mean 
as the Collectors are shown, I do not think there 
would be any harm in it at ali 

1745. On toe other hand in one of your 
answers ;\nn say that, you want them shown in a 
separate list P—No, I thought I said that it would 
be better to take the listed app'iintments out of 
the Deput\ Collector list and to show them in the 
Indian Civil Set vice list. 

1746. Have you any objection to show all 
the persons doing work in the same way as the 
Collectors are now being shown P—No. 

1747. My objection is that once they are 
put in a common list only the main differences 
of prospects of pay and promotion will appear? 
—I do not 81 e any objection to doing soniothing 
to raise the position of the Deputy Collector. 

1748. My impression is that if that is done 
the prospects of the Deputy C<dleetor would be 
improved ; do you not agree with me there ? — 
That is what I say. 

1749. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (24), can you let mo kn"w how many <>f 
such failures refer to officers rd the Provincial 
Civil Service? I understand from an answer 
given previously that you admit that all tbe Indian 
officers who failed are officers risen from the 
clerical ranks : 1 believe that, answer is recorded? 
—Yes, I think so. 

1750. Can you remember a single case where a 
Deputy Collector who emered service by competi¬ 
tion did not act satisfactorily in emergency ?—As 
far ae 1 recollect the only Deputy Collector who 
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was practically recruited direct—although not 
exactly—who was involved iu a case of riotisona 
of those I have classed as having done sa'is- 
factorily. The only case as far as 1 can remember 
in which a Deputy Collector recruited direct has 
been involved in a case of rioting is one in which 
the Deputy ColJec or acquitted himself fairly well. 

1761 And the Government honoured him with 
a title iu oonsequeuoe of that ?—I am not aware 
of that. 

1752. Are there in that list several Indian 
officers of the rank of members of the Provioc-ial 
Civil Service ?■—There are many members of tlie 
Provincial Civil Service who have risen from the 
ranks. 

1 53. How many permanent Deputy Co'lonfors 
were there at the time in that list ? I have 
reason to suppose that there could not be many 
ctmpared with the rest P-I am afraid there were 
a good many Deputy Collectors 

1754. {Mr. Siibrahmanyam Hantulu.) Before 
you became Revenue Secretary you were in charge 
of special duty regarding the jurisdiction of the 
Courts in the Presidency as an officer of tbe High 
Court?—About four months. 

176'>. In tlmt connection you toured through¬ 
out the Presidency and had conferences with 
EngHsomen and Mnusifsas regards jurisdiction 
local and generally P - A few ; not many Munsifa. 

1756 And your statement in your evidence 
that the work of Indian Judges is above the 
average and that 50 per cent, of the posts mig'ht 
he thrown 0 |en to them is justified by 'Our 
experience as a high officer, is it not? —It was 
not intended to he drawn from that experieuce. 

1767. Supposing an officer has to give an opinion 
about the character of a Munsif or a Sub-Judge, 
do y >u think that an Indian District Judge who 
moves amongst the same class of people aud has 
opportoni'ies of knowing fhtdr needs has better 
opportunities of doing so than an Eogl sh Judge 
who is away from the community ?—He hw 
opportunities of knowing certain aspects of a 
man’s life and character better. 

1758. At the present moment an Indian 
Judge who might rise to the position of drawing 
Ks. 8,000 a month retires on the same pension as 
a Mub-lu-lgc who draws Rs. XOO a month with 
Rs. 5,000 f>iT annum maximum, and not, more 
than that; the maximum pension allowed to an 
Indian servant is Rs. 5,000 be he a Sub-.ludge or 
a District Judge : an Indian does not get more 
ymnsiou than tha' ?—Yes, I kuow. 

1759. Do you not think it a hard shin that an 
Indian Judge should be receiving the pay of 
Ks. 2,00(1 when he retires and should find him¬ 
self in the position of having a pension of 
Rs. 400 a month ? Do yon not think it is neces¬ 
sary that the rate of pension should be raised a 
little more fur first-class Judges P—J would point 
out to you that in the case ot an Indian civilian, a 
Lienreuant-Governor himself who draws Rupees 
8.000 a mouth retires on the same pension as the 
mah who has never got beyond the post of 
Collector or .iudge and whose salary is Rs 2,500. 

1760. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Will vou tell me 
whether, in your opinion, the standard of public 
servants recruited every year iu India—the 
Indixns who join the Public Service—is rising, or 
remaius the same ?—I think it is undoubtedly 
rising. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written ansirers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

1761 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of rscruitmeiit by open 
•oompetitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service P Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle P—The present 
system is generally satisfactory in principle. 

1762 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “Natives of India’’and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty P If not, 
what alteration do you recommend P—Yes. 'L'he 
eystem is suitable. 

1763 (1). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination tor the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests P Please give your reasons ? 
—The combination is advaniageous to Indian 
interests and should he maintained. By this 
means a high standard of efficiency will be 
kept up. 

1764 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
oxamination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—See 
my answer to question (1). No alternative 
system is therefore proposed; and also see my 
Answer to question (6). 

1765 (6). In particular, what would ho your 
opinion regardinu a system of simultaneous 
-examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of the system ot simul¬ 
taneous examinations to he held in England and 
ill Iiidia open in both places to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. My reasons are the 
following; - (i) The system will enable the best 
Indian intellect to compete at the examination, 
without being forced as at present to keep buck 
on account of poverty, caste scruples, or the 
unwillingness of parents lo send their children 
to a distant country at a tender age. If necessary, 
the successful candidates may he made to undergo 
A probation in England for a period of two years. 
But, to my mind the advantagi-s to be derived 
from this course do not outweigh the disadvan¬ 
tages. I find that the successful caudidates at 
the competitive examinations for the l^rovincial 
Civil Service held in this Presidency compare 
very favourably with those, Indian nr European, 
who have sticcessliilly competed in England. 

1766 (7). What would he your opinion with re¬ 
gard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, 
reoruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in 
-each province or groufi of provinces in India ? If 
you favour such a scheme, what porportioii do you 
recommend P—I do not advocate a separate 
examination in India for recruitment of Imiians 
in r,he Indian Civil Service. If the Commission 
arrive at a different conclusion, I would suggest 
one examination for all India ; the proportion of 
the vaoauoies, which I would recommend, is oiie- 
half ; but this proportion should be observed only 
in recruitmeiit, and. the successful cundidates in 
England and in India should be entered in the 
«ame list for promotion. 


1767 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favomr of any system under which Natives of India 
wtiuld be selected in India f-or admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, 
{!>) combined nomination and examination or [c) 
any other method P If so, describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and com¬ 
munities should be represented iu the appointments 
so made P If so, how would you give effect to 
this principle P—Please refer to my reply to 
question (0) I do not favour any svstem of 
selectiou by nomination or oorahined nomination 
and examination or any other method. The only 
proper method is open competitive examination 
held simultaneously in the two countries. I shall 
be glad to see all classes and conimunities repre¬ 
sented in the appointments to bo iriade ; but they 
must cuter the service by the open door of com¬ 
petition. Regard for efficiency in the highest 
service of the land demands that no consideration 
should be given to any discontent that may arise 
from tne representation of particular communities 
only iu the Indian Civil .Service. Wh.it the back¬ 
ward classes may reasonably claim is equal 
facilities tor education ; and I have no objection 
to opening special schools for the purpose 

1768 (9). If you are in fivonr of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by .Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India should still he eligible 
for appointment in England ?—1 consider that 
the ‘‘Natives ot India ” should contiuue to be 
allowoil to appear for the competitive examination 
in England, and he eligible for appointment, even 
though they enter the Indian Civil Service by 
appearing for the examination in India. But 
as I have already stated, I do not advocate part 
reoriiitment. 

1709 (10). Would you regard any system of 
Selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who arc “Natives of India," as 
being in lien of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Seivice? If the 
former, what alteration, if anv, would you recom¬ 
mend io the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service ?--If the system of siniultaneous 
exainiuatioiiB be approved, i will retransfer the two 
listed posts of Collectors to the Indian Civil 
Service. They will bo filled in due Course by 
meu who pass the simultaneous examinations, aud 
officers of the Pioviucial Civil Service will not be 
promoted to the listed posts. 

1770 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, pleaso describe 
the system which you would propose ?—I recom- 
uieiid a separate method of recruitment for the 
judicial service. Experience has shown that 
members of the Indian t ivil Service for want 
ot the uRcesBiiry legal training have not given 
satisfaction in tlie disohartie of their judicial 
functions. I therefore propose that no member 
of the Indian Civil Service shall in future be 
appointed to any judicial post. The judicial 
service should be exclusively recruited partly 
from Barristers and High Court Vakils, and 
partly by promotion from District .Munsifs amt 
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Subordinate Judges. District Munsits and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges maj continue to be appointed as 
at present from legal praotitioners. 

1771 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 187'I (33 Viet., c. 3), as including ‘"any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
*• of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“resident, in India, and not established there 
“ for temporary purposes only. irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or ol mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent P If not, state 
fully any proposals that^ you wish to make in 
regard to this matter P—I am satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
and ha^e no proposals to make in this matter. 

1172 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
■competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the aj'e limits that you recommend for 
•candidates at such examination, giving your 
reason.'?—I am doubtful whoth^r this question 
refeis to English candidates only, having regard 
to the wordinjf of question (lo). If my surmise 
is correct. iTiave no remarks to offer on tho sub¬ 
ject. Please s^^e also my reply to question (14). 

1773 (14). AViiat in your opinion is the most, 
suitable a^e at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—Twenty-five years of age. 

1774 (15). What ago limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
•candidates who are Natives of India, and fcr what 
•reasons ? Do you reoomrtmnd any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India, and 
for < if her natural-born subjects of His .Majesty? 
— I would fix the minimum age at 22, having 
regard to the age limit prescribed by the 
Madras University for the entrance examination, 
viz., 16 years. An industrious student will take 
five yeai's to pass the honours course in the B A. 
<legree examination and will be 20 years of age. 
He must have two years to study for tho oompe'i- 
iive examination. The minimum age should 
therefore be '^2 and the maximum age 24. I 
.cannot offer any useful reoommeudatiou as to 
differentiation between the age limit of Natives of 
India and others. 

1775 (id). What alterations, if any, do you 

reooinmeud in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and murks prescribed for the open competitive 
-examination ?—I recommend the following altera¬ 
tions : (i) Sanskrit and Arabic should bo placed 

on a level with Latin and Greek in regard to the 
marks allotted to them, (ii) Indian vernaculars 
that are recognised by the ludian Universities 
should be included in the syllabus of subjects and 
should be given the same number of marks as the 
three European languages, French, German and 
Italian. 

1776 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
•desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons?—No differentiation need be 
made, as the option given to candidates to select 
any group of subjects is sufficieut. 

1777 (18). Do you consider it necessary that cer¬ 
tain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
reornited to the Indian Civil Service, and if so, what 
posts and for what reasons ?—It is necessary 


to make a reservation as proposed. The posts 
to be reserved are all posts of District Collectors, 
four Members of the Board of Revenue and 
throe Secretaries to Government. Tdese are the 
mos*'' important posts in the service of the country 
and should be filled by most highly educated * 
persons, who can be obtained only from the 
Indian Civil Sni-vice. Thirty-eight divisional 
charges are nnw filled by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, as also the posts of two Under 
Secretaries to Government and two Seorataries 
to tho Board of Revenue. They should continue 
to be the training ground for junior civilians ; 
but if the propisal to form a separate judiciiJ 
service made in my reply to question (11) be 
aooepted, tlie number' of divisional charges to be 
reserved may be reduced to 20. ■ The Members 
of the Executive Council may be recruited as 
they are at present. 

1778 (I9j. Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts inolndod in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you oonsider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I do not oonsider that any minimum 
proportion of Europeans in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration need be fixed. Having 
regard to the conditions under which the Natives 
of India compete with Europeans, viz., that they 
compete in a foreign language, in subjects of 
study peculiarly English, and ag.unst the flower 
of English schools and colleges, it is not likely 
that the Indians will compete successfully to any 
larjre extent. 

1779 (20;. Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service caore partly through tho 
medium of an open competitive examiaaliou in 
England, and partly by special arrangemeufc in 
India? -Please see my reply to question (10). 

I do not, propose tb it Natives of India .should be 
recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service by 
special arraugemeiit in India. I liave advocated 
that they should he recruited only by an open 
competitive examiuatioii in England and in 
India and by no other method. The listed posts 
of Secretary to the Board of Revenue and Under 
Secretary to Govornmeut will be merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

1780 (21). Do you consider that tbe old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” uuder 
the Statute of 187d should be rovived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

1781 (22). If the system of recruiting Military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province would you advise its 
reintroduotiou or introduction, as the case may 
be. and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—The system referred to is 
not in vogue in this Presidency and .should not 
be introduced. 

1782 (2-4). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
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properly be appointed ?—Please see my replies to 
questions (10) and (20). 

1783 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than. Toembers of tiis Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may he appointed to one quar¬ 
ter of the Ji.'-ted posts? -The rule may be abolished, 
as listed posts will be merged either in the Indian 
Civil Service or in the Provincial Civil Service. 

1784 (2b). Are yon satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. The posts 
should remain merged in the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

1785 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Yes. 

1786 ( "0). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period he, and what course of study 
should he prescribed for the probationers?—1'wo 
years. the course of study at present prescribed 
may be foil"wed. 

1787 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necersary between the course of study lor 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course preseiibed for other natunil-born subjects 
of His Majestv ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend.— No diiferen- 
tiatiou is necessary. 

1788 ( 2). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of N atives of India and of 
other natural-horn subjects of His Hajesty ?- 
Please see the answer to question (6). Either 
country is suitable in my opinion. An option may 
be given to candidates to choose Kngland or India. 

17^9 (33). 1 lo you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a ccllege for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possiblv of other Indian services re¬ 
cruited in England ?—It the probationers are to he 
trained in India, a college at a central ph.ce under 
the control of the Government of India may be 
opened. In this college probationers of the 
Indian (.’ivil Service and probationers of other 
Indian Services also may he trained. 

1790 (3l . Do you think it desirable that each 
provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitah] • courses of in¬ 
struction for the whole or portions of the fiist two 
years of service at some suitable centre ? No. 
It is desirable that this should be done at one 
place by the Central Government. 

1791 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deteiioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
y ou satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?-- Yes. The 
reason is that the examinations in the vernaculars 
are not conducted with sufficient stringency. I 
have no remarks to offer on the second part of 
the question. 

1792 ( 37). Please give your views as to what 
steps ,,if any) are necessary to improve tfie profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 


the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommeiidatioris applicable to all offioers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?—I do not 
propose that members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be employed in the Judicial branch. As 
regards officers in the executive service the train¬ 
ing which they obtain in the probationary period 
is sufficient. 

1793 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service whO' 
are Natives of India and other natural-bom sub¬ 
jects of riis Majesty ? If so, please state the' 
special arra.ngements that yon recommend P—No> 
differentiation is necessary . 

1794 (t2). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of membeiA 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
Imt ia as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
ami of unmixed European descent ? If so, please* 
state your proposals ?—No differentiation is neces¬ 
sary 

1795 (44). Do you consider that the numbers of 
officers authorised tor the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views ?—The number of officer* 
authorised for the various grades of the Executive 
bramh of ihe service are satisfa :tory. In 
consideration of the proposal made for recruiting 
the judicial service otherwise than from th* 
Indian Civil Service, 38 Divisional charges 
included in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service 
should be reduced as already stated in reply to- 
question (18), so that there may he no block 
in promotion. 

1796 (50). Please add such other remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any point reldting to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Indians a.-lmitted 
to the Indian Civil Service should be subject to 
the same conditions of service. In regard to their' 
saliiry, the two-thirds rule at present applicable 
in the case of listed appointments may be extend¬ 
ed to them on the distinct understanding that 
they are permitted to enter the Indian Civil 
Service by simultaneous examinations held in 
India also ; but instead of the pay of the Indian 
being two-thirds of the European’s, the European 
should draw the same ra.te of pay as the Indian, 
and the difference should he given as special 
European allowance. The same rule may be 
applied to the pension of Indians. The leave, 
travelling allowance and tentage rules should be 
the same for Indians and Europeans. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

1797 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1U}'6-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration? 
—The conditions stated in the Government of 
India Itesolution are suitable with the following 
modifications — 

(i) The general method of recruitment to 
the executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be by open competitive examina¬ 
tions held in each province. 
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(ii) To secure the due representation of the 
different classes of the community, and to provide 
for promotion from the higher class of the sub¬ 
ordinate service, one-third of the appointments in 
the executive branch may he reserv^. 

(iii) The backward classes, who should he 
shown special treatment, should bo scheduled, 
and no other class should be reoruited to the 
executive branch by nomination. 

(iv) The judicial service should be reoruited, 
as has been already stated in reply to question (11). 

1798 (53). Do you consider that i-ecruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily ho 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. 

1799 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 

arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend V—I am 
satisfied. ' 

1800 (56). Do yon consider that thenumbers of 
officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views P—The number of appoint¬ 
ments in the executive branch should be 
rearranged, so that one who enters at the bottom 
ou Rs. 250 may reach Rs. 600 in 12 years, 
serving three years in each grade. Having 
regard to the re-transfer of two listed posts of 
Collectors, two appointments on Rs. 1,000 should 
be added above the Rs. 800 grade. In the 
judicial service, the Rs. 20o grade of Munsifs 
should be abolished and the starting pay made 
Rs. 250. This is only reasonable, if the District 
Munsifs and Deputy Collectors are to be treated 
aljke, as they should be. A Rs. fiOO grade 
should be added above the Rs. 400 grade. The 
Sub-Judge should be started on Rs. 650 and end 
their service through the Rs. 800 grade in a 
Rs. 1,00() grade. 

1801 (67) To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive aud Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated P Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction?—Under the present system 
the Executive officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service are entrusted with the administration of 
criminal justice except the functions discharged 
by the District Judge sitting as a Court of 
Session. A change is desirable in tho direction of 


a complete separation of judicial and executive 
functions; but Preserve my remarks on this pmnt. 

1802 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you surest ?—The designation 
“ Provincial Civil Service “ may be altered into 
“ Provincial Revenue Service ” and “ Provincial 
Judicial Service.” 

1803 (59). Do yon accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend P— I 
accept the principle. 

1804 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in tho Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend P— See reply to 
question (56). 

1805 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to ther 
Provincial Civil Service P In partionlar, do you 
regard the existing difference between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable P—The leave rules must be made unif orm 
in the case of the European and Indian, whether 
they belong to the Indian or Provinoial Civil 
Service. 

1806 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provinoial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable P —Yes. I am satisfied, if the 
modifications I have suggested be carried out. 

1807 (66). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—The only proposal 
that I have to make is in regard to the pay and 
pension of the Judicial Service. There should be 
four grades—Rs. 1,200, Rs. 1,500, Rs. 1,750 and 
Rs. 2,000. The pension should ^ regulated by 
the rules in the Civil Service Regulations appli¬ 
cable to Unoovenanted servants, provided that 
the maximum pension shall be Rs. 6,000 a year 
in the ease of officers who have served as District 
Judges for five years and more. 


Mr. V. K. Ramanujachaeiak, called and examined. 


1808. {Chairman.) You are a retired Secretary 
to tho Board of Revenue, Setttlement Depart¬ 
ment, are you not ?—Yes. 

1809. And Chairman of the Municipal Council 
of Kumbakonam ? —Yes. 

1810. Can you tell the members of the Commis¬ 
sion what has been your previous experience? 
—I was a schoolmaster for ten years; I was a 
Colleotors Sheristadar and Tahsildar in Madura ; 
I was in all the departments of the Board of 
Revenue and the Secretariat. 

1811. What is your caste?—I am a Brahman. 

1812. I understand from your answers to the 
questions that you are in favour of open competi¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service P—Yes. 
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1813. With the holding of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations in the two countries ?—Yes. 

1814. You do not favour the proposal for a 
separate examination ?—No. 

1815. But if such a proposal wore oarried out 
you would be in favour of 50 per cent, of the 
vacancies being recruited from India ?—Yes. 

1816. You also recommend that the Judicial 
branch should be entirely removed from the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

1817. And reoruited independently partly from 
the Bar and partly from promoted Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges ?—Yes. 

1818. Would you suggest that barristers from 
England should be eligible for ajmointments 
equally with barristers from India ? —Yes, that is 
what I mean. 
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1819. You do not consider that any minimum 
proportion of Europeans in the'higher adminis¬ 
trative posts need be fixed P—No. 

1820. What is your reason for forming that 
opinion ?—I do not believe that for many years 
the Indians will swamp the service, as it is 
apprehended. I do not think it is necessary, 
therefore, to fix a minimum. Even if any change 
is made now, it may not have full effect for the 
next 20 years, and all the officers who have 
entered the service now will be governed by the 
existing rules; so that any change which is made 
now will not be felt for 20 or 30 years hence. 
We can then consider if any change is necessary 
should all appointments be occupied by Indians. 

1821. Assuming that took place 20 years hence, 
you do not anticipate that the measures taken 
would be regarded by the people, of that period 
as somewhat retrogade in character if they were 
made with a view to maintaining a European 
element ?—I see the force of the objection. I 
think we might wait for some time and see how 
the examinations go. 

1822. You would let the position develop ?— 
Yes. 

1823. . And deal with it when it had deve¬ 
loped ?—Yes. 

1824. Y ou would not anticipate any political 
difficulty or danger from that course ?—No. 

1825. You recommend that two-thirds of the 
vacancies in the Provincial Service Executive 
branch should be filled by open competition ?— 
Tes. 

1826. And the remainder by direct recruitment, 
or by promotion from the subordinate service ? 
—Yes. 

1827. You advocate the separation of magis¬ 
terial and executive functions in the Provincial 
Oivil Service P—Yes. 

1828. Have you estimated whether that would 
mean a large increase of staff P—I am afraid that 
it would mean a large expenditure. I have not 
worked out a scheme, and therefore I did not go 
into’the question. 

1829. It is merely a theoretical proposal on 
your part P—Yes. 

1830. You recommend that all officers should 
be granted the same leave ?—Yes. 

1831. Do you think that the natives of India 
who belong to the Provincial Civil Service in this 
country require as much furlough as officers from 
Europe P—If they got the same amount of leave 
they might go to England and other European 
countries and there nu’ght improve themselves. 

1832. {Sir Murray Mammiclc.) In answer to 
question (8) I see you say, “ I shall be glad to see 
all classes and communities represented in the 
appointments to be made , but they must enter 
the service by the open door of competition. 
Regard for efficiency in the highest service of the 
land demands that no consideration should be 
given to any discontent that may arise from the 
representation of particular communities only in 
the Indian Civil Service. What the backward 
classes may reasonably claim is equal facilities for 
education; and I have no objection to opening 
special schools for the purpose.” What kind of 
• schools are you going to open for backward 

classes ?—Any school or college that may be 
required to train them up. 


1833. You mean colleges, not schools ?— 
Colleges. 

1834. Special colleges for backward classes P — 
Yes, if necessary. 

1835. What is your reason for su pposing that 
the backward classes require more colleges opened 
for them than at the present time ?—I think there 
is a college for Muhammadans at Aligarh in the 
North. Other communities may require other 
colleges. It is a question that will have to be 
considered. 

1836. We do not know anything about the 
North. Taking Madras, for what backward 
classes do you wish colleges to bo opened ?—The 
backward classes are not represented in the Civil 
Service. The Brahmin alone enters the Civil 
Service. There are others who do not, and if 
these classes want facilities in the matter of edu¬ 
cation those facilities may be given. That is 
what I mean. 

1837. How long will it take if these backward 
classes require schools now to lie built for them in 
order to give them the equipment which y'ou think 
is necessary in order that they may go in for 
this examination ? How long do you suppose it 
will take such colleges to have any effect upon the 
backward classes ?—I do not think any' of the 
existing colleges will do. 

1838. Why do y'ou want a college for Paneha- 
mas ?—They want it. 

1839. Is it because they are excluded from 
their present colleges ?—In some places they are 
excluded ? 

1840. You mean that in some places they are 
excluded owing to the feeling of the people ?— 
Yos. 

1841. If you had colleges, open for Panebamas, 
I suppose it would take 15 or 20 years before the 
result would be known P—Yes. 

1842. I should like to know why in answer to 
question (51) you make provision for the due 
representation of different classes of the community 
as regards the Provincial Service by excluding 
one-third for appointments direct without examin¬ 
ation, and why you do not propose to do the same 
thing with regard to simultaneous examinations 
for the service. Why are you so careful to arrange 
for the appointment of special classes to the 
Provincial Service while you do not want the same 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—The Indian Civil 
Servants hold the most important posts. I will 
not differentiate between the different classes. 
With regard to the Provincial Service they are 
not so very important. I should be glad to have 
competition throughout; but if there is any very 
strong feeling that some classes are omitted I 
would provide for their being appointed by 
selection and promotion. 

1843. In answer , to question (16) you say, 
” Indian vernaculars that are recognised by the 
Indian Universities should be included iii the 
syllabus of subjects and should bo given the same 
number of marks as the three European languages, 
French, German and Italian.” Why do you 
think that ? Do you intend that the person 
whose vernacular is Tamil should be allowed to 
take Tamil for the Indian Civil Service and get 
the same marks as the Englishmen who take up 
French ? Do you not think it unfair to recommend 
that the Indian should take up his own vernacular, 
and get the same marks for it, while the English 
student has to take up a language which is 
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foreign to him ?—The English student is allowed 
to take English, and the English language is a 
foreign tongue to the native. I do not think it 
is any injustice that a Tamil man should take 
Tamil while the Englishman takes English. I 
do not think there is any greater harm for a 
Tamil man to take Tamil than it is for an 
Englishman to take English. 

1844. I want to know why vou mention French, 
German and Italian ?—'fhose are modem 
languages, and I want them prescribed in the 
svllabus. Tamil has a very important literature, 
and ought to he included in any liberal education. 
That is what I mean. 

1846. Is the memorandum which is put in at 
the end of your evidence supposed to represent 
your views as well as the views of your Associa¬ 
tion ?—No, the views of the Association of which 
I am President. 

1846. It does not represent your views ?—No. 

1847. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) You have said 
in reply to Sir Murray Hammick that as 
English is to the Englishman so Tamil is to the 
Indian ?—Yes. 

1848. And that therefore the Englishman is not 
placed at any greater disadvantage by extra 
marks being given to an Indian for a knowledge 
of his own vernacular than is the case of aQ 
Englishman for a kno^edge of English ?—Yes. 

1849. That really amounts to saying that 
English is a foreign language to be placed, as 
far as the Indian is concerned, in the same posi¬ 
tion as French or German or Italian so far as the 
Englishman is concerned ?—That is the case. 

1850. But surely I thought that we, and the 
educated classes in this country, were at one in 
thinking that the great importance of our system 
of education is that we gave to all of you Indian? 
of different classes and communities and Pro¬ 
vinces one common language which is the common 
medium of expression for you all ?—I have no 
doubt that everyone will learn English and that 
English will be the common language in India; 
but with regard to the difficulty of studying a 
language it is on a par with German and French 
and Italian so far as the Englishman is concerned. 

1851. But you must admit that for an English¬ 
man to study French or German or Italian is a 
counsel of perfection,—something which is quite 
unnecessary,—that it is not a thing which pro¬ 
foundly affects his real education or culture or 
status ?—Yes. 

1852. Will you make the same contention for 
an Indian with regard to English?—No, I will 
not. I would make English compulsory for every 
Indian, and he may take one of the vernacular 
languages of India. That is what I mean. 

1853. With regard to an examination for the 
purpose of benefiting your own people you are 
prepared to treat English as a foreign language, 
but for the general purposes of education you are 
prepared to treat English as essential to an 
Indian’s education ? —Yes. I am afraid there is 
some misunderstanding in the case. When you 
mention Tamil, or another Indian vernacular, 
you mean the colloqmal language. There is a 
la^ge amount of literature which has to be studied, 
and which every Indian with a liberal education 
would be anxious to learn. 

1854. For the purpose of examination it is the 
literary and not merely the colloquial knowledge 


which counts: the same applies to the English¬ 
man who wishes to pass in French, or German, or 
Italian ?—Yes. 

1855. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) When you speak 
of “ backward classes ”, I suppose you mean 
classes backward in English education ?—Yes. 

1856. Would you include Muhammadans in 
that class ?—If Muhammadans say that they are 
unable to appear at the examinations I would 
include them among the backward classes. 

1857. Do you uot think that a community may 
be advanced very much in general culture, and 
yet owing to some circumstance or other its 
boys may not be very forward in taking Univer¬ 
sity degrees ?—For present purposes I used the 
terms to represent all those classes who are not 
able to compete successfully with the Brahman. 

1858. {Mr. Macdmald.) Do you believe that 
there must be a certain proportion of Englishmen 
in the Indian Civil Service at present?—There is 
a large proportion now, and when the proportion 
becomes low we shall then consider the matter. 

1859. That is not my point. Do you believe 
that every year there must be some of the vacant 
posts filled by Englishmen ?—Why ? 

1860. I ask you, do you believe it ?—I do not 
think it is necessary, 

1861. ’You do not believe it? That is to say 
if they are not able to compete for the examina¬ 
tion ?—I do not think it is necessary. 

1862. You do uot take the view that in order 
to maintain the conditions and character of the 
service there requires to be an English nucleus 
recruited every year?—We have the Governor, 
the Chief Justice, and several other officers. 

1863. There are a certain number of posts 
vacated every year, and those posts are filled up 
by competition: the Governorship is not one of 
those posts, and the Chief Justiceship is not one 
of those posts ?—I do not think any minimum is 
necessary. 

1864. {Mr. Sly.) Have you ever had any 
experience of the Judicial Department?—No. 

1865. {Mr. Gokhale.) You say in reply to ques¬ 
tion (6) “ If necessary, the successful candidates 
may be made to undergo a probation in England 
for a period of two years. But W my mind the 
advantages to be derived from this course do not 
outweigh the disadvantages.” Am I to under¬ 
stand that in your opinion the probation in 
England for Indian candidates who pass in India, 
supposing the examinations are simultaneous, 
should be optional ?—Yes. 

1866. You would not make it compulsory ?— 
No. 

1867. Do you not think that Indians who are 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and who 
praotioally govern the country, should understand 
the spirit of English institutions and of English 
rule ?—It is certainly desirable that they should 
understand the spirit of English history; but 
there are caste scruples, and I would therefore give 
the option to the Indians. These scruples are 
being overcome. 

1868. If they are not willing to pul aside their 
scruples, surely it is reasonable that they should 
not want to be in the Indian Civil Service just 
now : they might wait until they are able to put 
aside those scruples ?—That would be perfectly 
reasonable. 

1869. When you speak of offering facilities to 
the communities eduoiitionally backward, would 
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not what you have in view be met by providing 
scholarships and other such facilities ?—Yes. 

1870. Are there anj colleges in this Presidency 
from which Panchamas are expressly excluded ?— 
There are no rules. 

1871. Are yon aware of any colleges where they 
are excluded ?—No. 

1872. As regards Indian vernaculars, you have 
advocated that they should be added and placed on 
a level with French, German and Italian ?—Yes. 

1873. A question was put to you with regard to 
the relative position of the vernaculars and Eng¬ 
lish ?—Tea. 

1874. Are you aware that the marks in the list 
of subjects for English composition and English 
literature and language are about 1,100—500 for 
English composition, 600 for languages and liter¬ 
ature, and for French, German and Italian langu¬ 
ages only 400 each; you propose to have for 
vernaculars 400 marks ?—Yes. 

1875. So that that does not place the Indian 
student on a level of equality with the English 
student. Even if Indian vernaculars are added 
you would have only 400 marks as against 1,100 
marks for English. The wbple thing is already 
overweighted a great deal in favour of the Eng¬ 
lish candidates ?—Yes. 

1876. If the balance was a little redressed by 
adding Indian vernaculars with only 400 marks, 
that would uot be such a ground of complaint for 
English candidates ?—Yes. 

1877. So far as the minimum is concerned,you 
do not want to lay down a minimum for English 
officials, because you think the occasion for such 
a minimum will not arise ?—No. 

1878. You do not mean to say that you do not 
want any English officials in the service ?—No. 

1879. {Mr. Chaubal.) In your answer to 
question (6), you pointed to throe considerations 
which prevent parents from sending their boys 
to England ?—Y es. 

1880. You refer to poverty, caste scruples, and 
unwillingness of parents to send their children to 
a distant country at a tender age ?—-Yes. 

1881. So far as caste scruples operate to prevent 
boys going to England and appearing at the com¬ 
petitive examination, even under your proposal 
those same boys would not be prevented from 
appearing at the simultaneous examination in 
India, because it is no use appearing for that 
examination unless a boy is prepared to spend 
two subsequent years of probation in England ? 
—What I believe is this, that a parent would be 
unwilling to send his boy to England when ho is 
not sure about his pa-^sing. But if a boy has 
passed an examination here the father would be 
willing to send his son to England in spite of 
caste scruples and might compel him to go. 

1882. You think caste scruples can bo got 
over ?—Yes. 

1883. You think that if a boy succeeds in 
passing the examination hero the father might bo 
willing to send his son to England ? —Yes. 

1884. The father’s willingness depends upon 
what ?—Upon his age when he passes the 
examination. He would then be probably 22. 

1885. I understand that there are kcruples 
amongst particular castes with regard to crossing 
the sea in order to remain in England, and about 
feeding and drinking with people of foreign 
nations. If these caste scruples at the present 
day prevent parents from sending their boys to 


England, will not the same consideration operate, 
seeing that you insist upon a two years’ pro¬ 
bationary course in England ?—Caste scruples are 
not now so very strong. If there is a chance of 
a boy passing the examination the caste scruples 
will Drive wav. 

1886. You mean that it is a minor considera¬ 
tion ? -Yes, a minor consideration. 

1887. Supposing there is a larger number of 
Brahmans in the Indian Civil Service, what is the 
Brahman supposed to do?—You say that in 
order to obviate the objections which are taken 
or in order to obviate the fear that a large 
number of Brahmans will come into the service, 
such and such a thing must be done ?—Yes, 

1888 Will you give the Commission an idea 
of what it is apprehended that the Brahman will 
do if he is in a post of office which the Civil 
Service gives ?—It is not what I think in the 
matter. The Government are of opinion that 
Brahmans should not occupy all the appointments. 

1889. Can you tell us what the Government 
apprehend ?—They apprehend that there will be 
discontent on the part of non-Brahmans and 
Muhammadans, and therefore, they say that, as a 
rule, the Brahman should not occupy more 
than 25 per cent, of the appointments in each 
grade. 

1890. Supposing whatfyou call the “backward 
classes ” are the non-Brahman classes, and sup¬ 
posing that they get posts which are at present 
offered by the Civil Service, will not there be 
discontont among the Brahmans ?—What I pro¬ 
pose is that the Government of India, in 
communication with the local Government, should 
tell off the men to the different Presidencies. 
The Madras man might go to Bombay—to the 
north ; and the Muhammadan from the north 
might come here. In that way the difficulty 
might be obviated for the present until all 
classes came in. 

1891. That may be, but it is not au answer 
to my question. My que.stion is, what is the fear 
that the Brahman will do even supposing he is 
engaged in the same Presidency ? You think the 
fear would be the fear of discontent of other 
classes ? - Yes. 

1892. On that my question is, supposing the 
Brahman is excluded on considerations of giving 
encouragement or bringing in other classes, would 
not there be a similar discontent amongst the 
Brahmans ?—Yes. 

1893. Have you any experience of Judicial 
work?—No. 

1894. From your knowledge of how Indian 
officers or barristers and Judges do their work,— 
are you yourself capable of venturing an opinion 
as to that? Do you think that if the Judicial 
Branch is recruited from the European and 
Indian Bar that the Judicial Branch will he 
efficiently manned by such recruitment ?—Yes. 

1895. Although you have no judicial experience 
yourself ?—I have talked the matter over with 
many Judicial officers, and I know how cases are 
disposed of, because I am in the country. 

1896. {Sir Theodore Morison.) How many Indian 
veruacnlars would you admit at the competitive 
examination ?—Four vernaculars. I do not know 
what the vernaculars are in other parts of India. 

1897. If there is anything like that proportion 
would you admit them ?—Yes. 
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1898. How many would you allow a native 
candidate to take up ?—You must leave it to his 
option. I do not think there is any compulsion 
now- All that he has to see is that he makes up 
the maximum of 6,000 marks. 

1899. A European can now take up French, 
German and Italian—that is three ?—Yes. 

1900. Would you admit three or four Indian 
ernaculars at the same figure ?—I have no 

objection. 

1901. The marks for each of these, I see, are 
600 ?—Yes. 

1902. I think the last regulations say that the 
total in any of those three European languages 
is 600?-Yes. 

1903. And you would ask that the same 
number should be given for the Indian verna¬ 
culars ?—Yes. 

1904. Therefore a man could get 2,400 marks 
according to your proposal by the Indian verna¬ 
culars ?—Yes. 

1905. And, according to your proposal, he adds 
1,100 for Sanskrit ?—Yes. 

1906. That would be 3,500 ?—Yes. 

1907. English I suppose is obligatory ?—Yes. 

1908. So that you would get 4,500, or very 
nearly the total number of marks ?—No, the total 
is 6,000. 

1909. Is it your opinion that such an education, 
which would consist of four Indian vernaculars 
and Sanskrit and a certain amount of English, 
constitutes a good «modem education ?—But to 
make up the remainder he must take up mathe¬ 
matics and science. 

1910. I know nothing about the vernaculars of 
Southern India, but is it possible to give a good 
modern education in one of the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars of Southern India ?—I think so. 

1911. {Lord Bonaldshay.) Will you tell us the 
reason why you say that members of the Indian 
Civil Service cannot satisfactorily discharge their 
Judicial functions ?—It is common knowledge 
that they have not got the legal training, and 
their decisions are not satisfactory. 

1912. Do you confine that to civil oases, or 
do you include criminal ?—Civil cases mostly, 
and criminal cases also ; but they are not quite so 
satisfactory. 

1913. You cannot say that from y^)ur own 
experience ?—I have no experience of those oases 

M.E.Ry. Eao Bahadur T. Eaghaviah Pantulu 

Written answers relating to the Indian CivU 
Service. 

1923 (1), What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle ?—Yes. 

1924 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes. 

1926 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ?— 
The object of the examination being to test the 
intellectual attainments of the candidates, I see 
nothing in the combination disadvantageous to 
Indian interests. 

36 


personally. I have never been a party in those 
oases. 

1914. It is a sort of general impression ?—Yes. 

1915. {Sir Murray Hammick.) You told Mr. 
Gokhale that there were no schools where they 
excluded Panohamas ?—By the rules. 

1916. I am not talking of rules. Are there any 
schools where Panohamas are excluded ?—When a 
Panebama boy comes the other boys may leave. 

1917. Then there would be a school left for one 
Panohama boy ?—Yes. 

1918. {Mr. Baniachandra Boo.) Your oflBcial 
experience has been so long that I wish you to 
state as the result of your personal knowledge the 
capacity of Indian officers who deal with riots in 
comparison with European officers?—I think 
Indian officers, especially those selected by com¬ 
petitive examination, are as good as any others in 
dealing with riots. These riots require a large 
amount of presence of mind and resourcefulness 
by those who deal with them. There are some bad 
cases amongst the Indian officers, but there are as 
many bad cases amongst the European officers. 
In the last six years there have been these cases: 
Negapatam workshops riots, 1896; Tinnevelly 
Anti-Shanar riots, 1899 ; Villupmram riots, 1897 ; 
Eottapakunda riot; and the Timpattur riot of 
1911. In all those cases the European officer 
was not able to deal with the riots at all well. 

1919. {Mr. Subrdhmanyam Pantulu.) In answer 
to question (65) yon say that District Judges 
of five years’ standing can be allowed a higW 
pension than other officers; it is only when he 
attains a service of five years that he should be 
given a higher pension than a Sub-Judge ?—Yes. 

1920. Are you aware that District Judges who 
are now recruited from Sub-Judges cannot serve 
for five years before they retire owing to their 
age by the time they are generally appointed ? 
They are generally made District Judges when 
they are between 40 and 50 ?—I am willing to 
modify the five years to three years. 

1921. You think that the District Judge should 
be given higher pay than the Sub-Judge ?—Yes. 
As I have said I would give three years. 

1922. {Mr. Madge.) I think I understood you 
to say that the Indian officers dealt better with 
the riots ?—I did not say better : I said as well 
as the European officers. 

(The witness witMrew.) 

Garu, Assistant Secretary, Board of Eevenue. 

1926 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—In the event of the 
examination being held in India simultaneously 
with that in England, it is but fair that the former 
should be confined to Indians and British-born 
subjects of His Majesty, 

1927 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—I can 
see no reason why it should be held at any other 
centre within His Majesty’s Dominions. 

1928 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of a separate exam¬ 
ination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of provin¬ 
ces in India ? If so, what proportion, do you 
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recommend ?—I would have a simultaneous and 
absolutely identical examination so as to admit 
of competition among candidates in England and 
in India with one another. If this is not to be, 
I would have a separate examination at one 
centre in India for recruitment of “ Natives of 
India ” to the Indian Civil Service. Having 
regard to present conditions, I would fix the 
proportion at one-third. 

1929 (10). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointmeut in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—The holdine of a simultaneous 
or separate examination in India is no reason 
why Indians should not be allowed to share with 
the other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty 
the privilege of competing for appointment in 
England. 

1930 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India, ” as being 
in lien of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts ofiicers of the 
Provincial Civil Services? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices?—I am not in favour of any system of 
direct selection of young men who are Natives 
of India to the listed posts. 

1931 (14). Are you satisfied with the present defi¬ 
nition of the term “ Natives of India ” in section 
6 of the Hovernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
0 . 3), as including any person born and domiciled 
within the Dominions of His Myesty in India, 
of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established there for temporary purposes only, ” 
irrespective of whether such persons are of un¬ 
mixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter?—I accept 
the definition, but would so alter it as to take 
in the subjects of the protected Native States 
also. 

1932 (19), What^e limits for the opencompeti- 
tive examination in i^gland would best suit candi¬ 
dates who are “ Natives of India, ” and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—The present age limit seems 
suitable. There is no necessity to differentiate 
between Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty in the matter of age 
limit. 

1933 (20), On what principle should the subjects 
for the open competitive examination be fixed ? 
Do you accept the principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of 
“ such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
“ shall, to whatever calling he may devote him- 
“ self, have any reason to regret the time and 
“ labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
“ to be examined,” and that the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well educated young man 
of the period ?~I accept the principle. 


1934 (22), Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between candidates 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other candi¬ 
dates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—No differentiation is in my opinion 
necessary, but the syllabus should be so revised 
as not to give an undue preference, as at present, 
to the European classical languages over the 
Indian classics. The papers on Roman and 
Greek History should be so set as not to render a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin indispensable on 
the part of the candidates. 

1935 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 
so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state 
in detail what alterations (if any) you recommend 
in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act 
of 1861 (24 <6 25 Viet., c. 54) ? [Attention is 
invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) and of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and III to 
these questions.] ?—The schedule does not seem 
to require any alteration, 

1936 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what •proportion 
of the poets included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—Yes. Natives of India might, under 
present conditions, be properly admitted £o one- 
third of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre. 

1937 (25). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under which 
“ Natives of India ” are recruited partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India, in accordance either with rules framed 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c, 3), or with 
the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 Vict.,c. 54) ? Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system, and if so, what ?— 
The exceptional powers given by the provisions 
of the Acts referred to in the question must be 
retained in order to reward cases of exceptional 
merit in the subordinate ranks. But the general 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service should, in 
my opinion, be regulated on the lines indicated 
in my answer to question (9). 

1938 (27). Have the “ Natives of India, ” re¬ 
cruited by means of open competition in England, 
proved, on the average, as efficient as the Euro¬ 
pean members of the Indian Civil Service of the 
same standing and recruited in the same manner ? 
Has it been found possible and expedient to 
employ them in all branches of the Adminis¬ 
tration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 
—On the whole, yes. 

1939 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. 

1940 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—Posts already listed are no 
doubt suitable, but the list may well be expanded 
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by the addition of the following classes of appoint¬ 
ments, namely, membership of the Board of 
Eevenue and Secretaryship to Government, 

1941 (39), Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on 
the average as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibilty, 
and has it been found possible and expedient to 
employ them in all hranches of the administration? 
—1 would say “ yes.” 

1942 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—One year in England is 
sufficient in any case. 

1943 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend?—Yes, £150 a 
year payable quarterly in advance as at present. 

1944 (50). If a probationer’s course is continued 
in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that 
successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competir 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ?— 
Yes. 

1945 (51). Please examine the statement printed 
as Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in ,the present course 
(a) under the existing system of the open 
competitive examination, and (6) under any 
modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—I would make Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law compulsory. Such Indians as pass from 
India under the simultaneous or separate 
examination scheme should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University. In their case, I would 
omit compulsory subjects (1) and (2). 

1946 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) 
the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at 
colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts?—(i) Yes. (ii) Yes. (iii) Yes, only 
in the case of non-Indians, (iv) (a) Yes, only in 
the case of non-Indians, (iv) (b) Yes. (iv) (c) 
Yes. 

1947 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—In England. 

1948 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal to 
start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—1 am not in favour of 
the proposal. 


1949 (56). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I am not in favour of the proposal. 

1950 (57), If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lier of or 
supplementary to the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers ?—Please see 
my answers to questions (44) and (51). 

1951 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—In England. 

1952 (59). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course presorioed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend ?—Please see my answers to 
questions (51) and (52). 

1953 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for tbe training qf junior members 
o! the Tndifln Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, wha,t 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
I would make them attend sessions trials and take 
down notes. 

1954 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitaWe, and if not, what 
change do you recommend P—In addition to the 
present syllabus I would require them to pass in 
select portions of the Civil Procedure Code and 
the Criminal Eules of Practice. 

1955 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—Yes. The 
ability to converse freely in the vernacular which 
used to characterise the civilians of the past is not 
so general among the present members of the 
Civil Service. The reasons for this are, in my 
opinion, (i) the spread of English education 
among the people themselves to a larger extent 
than before and (ii) the want of a closer touch on 
the part of civilians with the people amidst whon» 
they are placed. This could be obviated by a 
stricter insistence on their transacting business 
with the ryots in the vernacular while on tour 
and conversing with them as far as possible in 
their language without the intervention of an 
interpreter. 

1956 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici¬ 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch. In parti¬ 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study 
(course fora call to the Bar, reading inbarristefs’ 
chambers or other), and what conditions do you 
propose ?—Please see my answer to questions 
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(60) and (61) which, however, relate to officers in 
general and not to judicial officers in particular. 

*1957 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in the 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state your proposals.—No. 

1958 (69). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of training 
you recommend for such officers ?—Please see 
answers to questions (44) and (51), 

1959 (128). Do you approve of the present sys¬ 
tem regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil S ervices holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest?—Please see my answer 
to question (43) relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

1960 (134). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present offered— (a) to statutory 
civilians ; (5) to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts; for providing for 
their families against their decease ?— (b) Please 
see my answer to question (45) relating to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

1961 (136). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you snit- 
able ?—Yes. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

1962 (1). Please refer to Covernment of India 
Besolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—■ 
My answers refer only to the Executive branch —The 
conditions are not wholly suitable. I consider 
recruitment by open competition the most satis¬ 
factory method. I am not in favour of Euro¬ 
peans who are not statutory natives of India 
being considered eligible for appointment to the 
Provincial Civil Service. In the event of a simul¬ 
taneous or separate examination for direct 
recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service 
being granted, the Provincial Civil Service would 
sink into a subordinate service corresponding to 
the second-class clerkships of the Home Civil 
Service and should begin with the Tahsildari and 
end with first-grade Deputy Cplleotorate. 
Recruitment should be in the proportion of two- 
thirds by open competition (the probationers 
being during their probationary period super¬ 
numerary Deputy TahsUdars) and one-third by 
(a) promotion from tbe subordinate ranks and (6) 
by direct nomination, if Government should con¬ 
sider such a course necessary for the representa¬ 
tion of the different classes of the community. In 
case however of there being no simultaneous or 
separate examination in India for direct recruit¬ 
ment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service, I 
would suggest direct recruitment to the Deputy 
Oolleotorate in the proportion of two-thirds by 
open competition and one-third by promotion 


from the subordinate ranks and by direct nomi¬ 
nation. 

1963 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules for 
the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, 
or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration?— Vide answer to question (1). 
I would make the same recommendations here 
also. 

1964 (6). What is your experience of the officers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactorv, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system 
of recruitment do you recommend ? For direct 
recruitment do you recommend {a) open competi¬ 
tion, ib) nomination, (c) combined nomination 
and examination, or {d) some other method? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend ?—The system of open competition has, it 
is generally believed, succeeded best. For the 
rest, please see my answers to questions (1) 
and (2). 

1965 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service P Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
There are none in the service at present, and there 
is no need for recruiting non-residents of the 
province for a purely Provincial Service. 

1966 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service P 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—They are on the whole pretty fairly 
represented. From my answers to questions 
(1) and (2) it will be seen that I am in favour of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service mainly 
by competition. In order however to secure due 
representation of the different classes of the 
community and to reward exceptional merit in 
the subordinate ranks, I have excluded one-third 
of the recruitment from open competition. 

1967 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend P— 
Candidates promoted from the subordinate ranks 
require no training. In the case of persons 
directly recruited the system of training obtain¬ 
ing in the case of Assistant Collectors should be 
adopted, the period of probation being fixed at two 
years. 

1968 (10). Is the existing system of department¬ 
al examinations suitable, and if not, what changes 
do you recommend P—Deputy Collectors directly 
recruited should be made to pass the same depart¬ 
mental tests as Assistant Collectors, the nature of 
work to be done by both the classes of officers in 
their capacity of Divisional Officers being the 
same. The special tests prescribed for the clerical 
and the lower executive staff are hardly suitable 
in the case of Deputy Collectors. 

1969 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?— Vide my answers to questions 
(1) and (2). In case of there being no simul¬ 
taneous or separate examination, the Provincial 
Civil Service should comprise the following 
besides Deputy Oollectorships!—one-third of the 
total number of Collector-ships; two Secretaries 
of the Board of Revenue; two Members of the 
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$oard of Revenae; and one Seoretarjahip' ,to 
Goy^ment. 

1970 (16). To what eitant ii any system of 
■eleotipn for appointments to the hij^ber grades 
enforced P Is anylohaoge of practice reqaired in 
ibis; respect Condition Vll of tbe Besolntion of 
the Goremment of India, Home I Jepsrtment, N oa. 
104H-1058. dated 10tb August 1910, bears on this 
question. It rends thus :—“ I’he Local Govern- 
InePt should reserve to itself tbe right to make 
promotion to the superior grades of tbe Provin¬ 
cial ('ivil Service without regard to seniority, and 
seniority aloneehould not give a claim to appoint* 
most to th» grade of Re. 600 a mouth and higher 
g^dee.^’ I take it ttiat the object of this rule is 
to reserve to Govemment the right to,recognise 
exceptional merit and reward if in preferenoe to 
seniority., In practice, however, the rale has not 
been.strictly adhered to. A stricter adherence to 
it is necessary, if merit is to be encouraged. 

1971 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existifag system of promotion the interests of indi¬ 
vidual officers and of the administration are duly 
recdioired, and have you any suggeatifans to make 
r^arding it, particularly on the subjects of selec¬ 
tion for higher appointments and of the compul¬ 
sory retirement of inefficient officers P— Vide 
answer to question (16). Compulsorv retireineut 
of inefficient officers is not insisted on to the 
extent to which it might be. 

1972 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain TOsts, ordinarily 
filled hy members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to these 
posts suitable P If not, what alterations do you 
suggest P—To the first part of the question my 
answer is that in the event of there being neither 
the simultaneous examination nor a separate exa¬ 
mination in India for direct reornitmeut to the 
Indian Civil Service nor open competition for 
entranoe into the Provincial Civil Service, it is 
highly necessary that more posts should be listed 
as open to officers of the Provincial Qvil Service 
of proved merit and ability. As to the number 
and class of appointments to he listed, please see 
my answer to question (11). 

1973 (20). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service P If not, what 
change would you suggest P—The merging of 
sndi posts is not a matter of much oonsequenoe. 

1974 (22). Do you accept as suitable the principle 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-1887, and since followed, that the condi¬ 
tions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a oonsideratiou of 
tl)e terms ueoeasary to secure looally the desir^ 
qualifications in the officers appointed P If not, 
^at principle do you recommend ?—Yea. 

1975 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed P If not. what 
alterations do you recommend P—The pay of the 
last grade should he Rs. 300 and the pay of thq 
first grade' should he raised to Rs. 1,000. The 
nUmW of apipoiatmenM in the several grades 
should be so distributed as to increase tbe strength 

37 


in the higher grade, thereby poaking the .prpnip- 
tion in the lower grades more rapid than, at 
present. 

1976 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which offioiatiug promotions are not 
made in the PrOjTinoial CiyU Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you reqomipend ?—No. The 
several grades of Deputy Collectors may be 
treated as distinct classes for purpose of article 
140 of the Civil Service Regulations. 

1977 ^26). What is your opioiosn regarding the 
substitution of a time-soale or salary for the exist¬ 
ing graded system pf promotion P If yon are in 
favour of a time-scale, should it'be restricted to the 
lower grades of the service, or not P—I am not in 
favour of the time-soale. 

1978 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provinqial Civil Service 
hpldiug listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service P If 
not, what rates do you soggest for the various 
appointmeuts ?—I consider that officers bolding 
listed posts of and above the rank of Collectors 
or District Judges should get the same pay as the 
Indian Civil Service Officers of equal rank. 

1979 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provinoial (jivil Service take more or 
less leave of any partionlar kind than they did. 5, 
10,15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this 
due P—^There is a greater tendency of late to take 
more privilege or short leave than formerly, due 
to greater stress of work and consequent greater 
need for rest. Long leave is seldom taken by 
officers of the Provinoial Civil Servioo, as allow¬ 
ances payable during such leave do not admit of 
their liring on a scale consistent with their position 
and at the same time meeting the cost inoidental 
to foreign travel which they may wish to do, and 
also because a good deal of such leave does net 
now ooimt as qualifying service for pension. 

1980 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of tbe Provincial 
Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest P—Leave on full pay is generally 
not allowed to lapse. In the few cases in whioli 
it is not taken it is generally due to the fear of 
losing a good station or congenial work, 'fhe 
amount of leave on full pay which could be earned 
under the rules seems suitable. I would however 
advocate the alteration of the rules so as to allow 
an officer to aooumulato, privilege leave up to a 
maximum of six moDths.and combine it with vaca¬ 
tion of all kinds and take the whole of it at one 
time. 

1981 (33). Is all the furlough due to them ordi¬ 
narily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil. 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible hy the present rules ? 
If not, what ohange do you suggest ? (34) Do 
you oonsider that the rates of furlough, 
allowances are suitable ? If not, what chan^ 
do you recommend ? (86) Do you oonsider 
that the maximum and minimum limits of leave 
allowanoes at present fixed are suitable ? 
(36) Have you any recommendatioas to make 
in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowanoes, and other forms of leave ? 
Do you oonsidet that the present conditions 
governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
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allowances admissible, are suitable P—(33-6) The 
sab’-jdlned table exhibits the tdiid differehces that 
now exist b^ween the Europedn and Indian 
Service leave rules :— 

European Service, 

1. Fhrst furlough not exceeding two jears may 

be taken after eight years’ active service. 

2. Amount of furlough earned is quarter of 

active service. 

S. Second and subsequent furloughs may be 
taken after three years’ continuous service. 

4 . Furlough without medical certificate not 
exceeding three months does not interrupt 
service for furlough. 

Service' for furlough is not interrupted by 
leave on private affairs. 

fl. Leave on private affairs counts as continuous 
sir vice for furlough. 

7. Special leave on urgent private affairs may 

be granted to an offioer who has had 
furlough. 

■8. Maximum amount of furlough (ordinary or on 
medical certificate j p/na special leave on 
urgent private affairs is six years. 

Indian, Service. 

1. First furlough not exceeding one year after 

ten years’ service. 

2. Amount of furlough earned does not exceed 

two years whatever the length of service. 

8, Second and subseqaent furloughs may be 

repeated at intervals of net less than eight 
years. 

4. Furlough interrupts service for further 

furlough. 

5. Service ior furlough counts only from the 

date of return from leave on private 
affairs^ 

6. Leave on private affairs docs not count as 

service for furlough. 

7. Leave on private affairs cannot be taken by 

an ofiUcer who has bad furlough. 

8. Maximum amount of furlough phu leave on 

medical certificate pirn leave on private 
affairs is five years. 

1982 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on oSioers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro* 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
■the existing differences between the ' leave rules 
for the I'.uropean and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—I would suggest that the long leave 
rules applicable to the Indian Service be sim¬ 
plified by abolishing hll distinctions, only 
maiutaiuiug the distinction between leave on 
medical certificate and leave without it. The 
long leave admissible may be raised to one-fifth 
of active »-ervice in the case of Indians as against 
one-fourth in the case of Kuropeans. An oflSoer 
may be permitted to take, without a medical 
certificate, all leave at his credit up to a 
tnaxiinam of two years at a time and subject 

Mr. T. Baqhatiah, 

1988 (^Chairman.) You are Assistant Seore- 
■tary, Board of Kevenne, are you not ? —Yes. 

1989. And a Deputy OoUeetor of the second 
grade?—Yes. 

liMO. What is your caste ?—1 am a Brahman. 


only to the exigencies of the public .^ervioe; an4 
like the ‘Europ-an Officer, the Iri/lian Offlo^ 
should be allowed to take furlongh not exoeedihg 
six months although the same may not bs ‘due 
to''him, this'oonoession being allowed only onoe 
in the whole of his service. The only alteration 
that 1 would suggest iu the matter of allcwaaoes 
is the removal of the lestriction in article 840 (a) 
of the Civil Service Regulations limitiug' the 
allowances to one-half of the officer’s average 
salary for the first 15 months of leave on medical 
certificate and for 30 months of such leave in'alU 
1 oonsider that ’ half the average salary should be 
given for the entire period uf snob leave. 4 
would not however interfere with the different 
maxima of long leave admissible under tka 
present rales to Indian and European officers. 

1983 (40). Is the present system of'superennna- 
tion pensions satisfactory in the iriterests both 
of the Qovernment and the members of the Provin* 
cial Civil Service ?-'-VoInntary retirement on 
full pension may be allowed after 25 years of 
qualitying service instead of 30 as at present, the 
qualifying service for full invalid pension being 
correspondingly redneed from 25 to 20> years. 
All leave with allowanceR may be made to count 
as qualifying service fur pension. 

1984 (42), Do you approve of the grant pf 
reduced pensioBs for snph officers as may he found 
to be inefficseut but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for theix subsuitenca ? 
If so, what do you suggest ? —Yes. ^ihey ipay 
bo retired • on a pension of as many' fiOths of 
their average pay as the number of years of 
qualifying service pot in, subject to the condition 
that the minimum qualifying service for pension 
under this rule be ten years. 

1985 (43). Do you approve of the present system 
regulating the pensions of officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service bolding listed posts ? If not, 
what do yod suggest ?—Officers bolding listed 
posts of and above the rank of Collentor or Dis¬ 
trict Judge should, after three years’ active service 
in such posts, be entitled to a pension of As. 6,006 
a year as in the ease of oflloerB governed by article 
475 of the Civil Service Regulations. 

1986 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provi¬ 
dent Fund, or to other official or officially recog¬ 
nised funds P Are any further facilities required, 
and what arrangements of this kind do yon con¬ 
sider to he necessary ?—A system ot family 
pensions should be introduced on the lines of the 
Indian Civil Service Family Pension bund with 
modifications to suit Indian conditions. 

1987 (47). Have you any other plroposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please cy)Iain them ?—The only 
other suggestion that I have to make is that 
Deputy Collectors should be placed on a par with 
Divisional Officers of the Indian Civil Service in 
the matter of tentage and travelling allowances. 

called and examined. 

1991. What are the posts you have held in the 
public service previous to this?—I have held* 
Deputy Collector’s appointment for a long time. 

I entered service in the Deputy Collector's cadres 
I came in by oompetilion. 1 have alioe'bldld 
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■peoisl appointments. I was Forest Settlement 
oittc^ for two yeilrt, aid I wja Reyentte officii 
for the Madras Corporation for about fonr yeSrs. 
I atti' ndW Assistant Secretary to the Bdar^ of 
Ithvehde’. 

1992. I anderstand joa are in favohr of fetininl* 

taiieous examinationii P—Yes. .. 

1993. In default of a simultaneous examinatioii 
you are in favour of a eepafate ezaminatioh P— 
Yes, 

1994. Giving onefthird of the total ,nUniber of 
vaeajiciee to- the natlyes of ^dia ?—Yes. 

1995. And in default of either a sipmltunepns. 
or separate examination wonld increase the 
numheroDf listed posto P—^Yes. 

. 1 !l996. How far, would you gp in that direction P 
—i wonld raise to oneirthiid the fixed propor>r 
tion of the listed posts to be thrown open. 

.1997«j,Whatever tbp . system of .^competition 
for the, Indian Civil Seryiee,k you advocate the 
spending of the probationary period in England P 
•y^Yes.- 

1998. I anderstand froip your evidence. that 
even under a system of simultaneous 

you .wenld fix the proportion , of Enrcpeans at 
two-thirds?—I do not think that under the 
system of simultaneoos examination any pro¬ 
portion should now be fixed, beoause 1 do ipot 
anticipate,that Indians will be ablo/td^riptone all 
the appointments. 1 do not think I have said 
that under simultaneous examinatipn the propor¬ 
tion should be fixed. 

1999. I asB referring to question (24) P—I have 
answered it on the assumptioa that simultansons 
examination -waamot going to be granted- 

2000. This is on the altemative soheue P>H Yes. 

2U0li In the oase .of simultaneous examtnation 

you would, have no proportion fixed P—I do not 
think it ia neoessairy;' 

2002. Assaming that under the syetem of 
simultaneoae examination a large proportion of 
Natives of India were soooessful, would yon sng- 
gcst any meana-by which- you ooEld ebture the 
hlnrOppan element ?-^ would then fixl aniirre- 
dnoibteminimum of Europeans in the service. 

2003-, But you-would wait -uUtil that occurred 
before you'attempted to'establish it?—'Yes, I 
think so. 

2004. You think it could be quite easily done 
when-the ocCBsionl arose P-^Yes, 

2005. Your ansivers relating -to the Vrovfn'Cial 
Civil Service, refer exclusively, I Understand; to 
the executive branch P—Yes. 

2006. I see that you wonld fill most of the posts 
of the PrOvinoihl Service by Upen' ootupeti- 
tion P—Yes. 

. 2007.'Eetainlng only one-third ''of the total 
number'of yaohncies to-be fi lled by direct nomina¬ 
tion of - by • promotibn ftoni thh'-subordinate 
servioii ?--'Tee.^ 

'2008. Your bpinfon: on the whole is th'af the 
open competition system has' given better results ? 
-^Ted. 

'2009. Wonld yon say upon What groUiidB you 
have i*6m^ to that opinion r—That is the general 
impression, and I also say it beeaase most df the 
appointtUmits which are oonsMerefi td be especi¬ 
ally good ‘have beam'recruited from nlen -whkJ 
eiiter^ the'khrvice by otimpatitieni imoh aS'Far-^ 
sonal Assistants to Colleetors, AntiSthut 'SeCTetacry 
to fhe Boaraj tJs^ir SetfetHryfo the Gevaitt'dlfent, 


Revenne offioer of the Madras Corporation,, and 
a'lSd hedSiase natilhrally ' man wh&^ 4S dirtetW 
reoroited be fresher and more eneigfem 

than'W^inam-who haS seeti a-good deal of satviee 
and wonld be aged by the time he reached the 
Hepttty OnUeotor’s cadre. 

2010 . You think that the It^het posts now 
opdn'ean only be obtained at too great an age 
after long service and' lir'hen the'best in a maU has 
passed ?—Yes. 

‘ 2011 . You'suggest tlpt OolleotoM aqd Hietriet 
Magistri^tes in the 'Proyinoial.Ciy4 Se^vjlce sAQuId 
dra.w.H&e same par as offimn in similar emplpy .iii 
tber.tndiun Qivil 'Service P---;5[p9. Their p^iw<ta 
is very important in the disfn^. They have to 
keep up ^ylp> au^ how Ipdian. oifSoers in such 
high positions {qre morP pr lns> bhe Euro- 

peaas, and their expenses are.ne^ly, if hot quite, 
gs great as those of Eutopeansr. 

2012. Would you say that. ..the necessary 
expenses of tne post are as great for Natives 91 
India- as they arc for Europeans Ym, even in 
the oafC of a .nmn .occupying kfwer posts. ’That 
iasu.as far.asmy dxparienne goes. 

201fi.( I notiee - that ypu recommend cetiain 
changes in the leave and pension rules P-—Yes. 

: ■ 20 I 4 . You think that ^ete -sheuid - be a SVumily 
Pensum FnniVfor^thetProvinoitJ'Slervioe?—-Yea./ 

.^2915. Have you> any 'means Cf^ knowing 
whether any appceeiablp nhmbBr.of offioei!s>.in 
the Provincial Civil Servine iwonld like't»-set 
such a/fuud' estabdishedP^l think they- wonld 
like the institntionci'^siich afond. A good many 
of them have already joined the General Provideilt 
Fond; and a g^od many of them.•are insured in 
the Postal Lifei Usumncei ll'a-Family Pension 
Fubd w«ue established a good msay would join 
it. They arc not able to lay by a» ntubh as th<^ 
would like to do, and in dhe -inteieits of- their 
children it would be better. 

2016. Dc'ybil' thfhh that those vrt/d join-the 
General Provident Fund wonld desire to join toch 
a fund dsdhih‘ as Wcllpi-ul ain nbt'sure, bechuse 
the Geberal -Provideht'Fptad takes away a largh 
slice of their salary. '' 

2017. To a'certain ekteot it ofierd the same 
advantage^ P~It d<^s off^r soinb advantageg, 
not exactly the sefine advantiiges, because in'the 
case of the General Provident Fund )^he ..mfobfey 
goei'tO tbe man him^P^'add he may' draw; it as 
soon 88 he‘retires;' In thA'case Of'the'FatmiH 
Pension Fund ho is left no choice in the way’ of 
spending the money. .*11: willv always benefit his 
children atid hMra.V 

2018. {Lc^d R<mal<bh&^.) C^hyoutoR mowhiit 
proportion of Jwsts ordinarily reserved to the 
Indian ^vil ‘ B6tVice are filled by Jludiuds at the 
preafemt time P-i-^*Cher6 arh Only about seveti*listod 
appointments that have been thrown open tp th4 
Provincfal Bervicej'two Collectors, four Jhdgee, 
ohe Secretaiy to the Board, and one TJndir 
Secretary to thb Government. 

201‘9. What pidportiom 'would that beabout- 
one-teiith of one-twblfth ?—^About ooertelith w 
far as Collectors gp. 

2020';' Ydn advocate'bnd-thitd of thbse posts in 
future being fiH^id '0y'Thdianii. as far as 1 dhder- 
stattd P^-iGnd^third df thbr OolltKrtdrs, I have not 
said adt^tbihg about fixe'Judges. 

' -',^21. Thkt 'Wtnild*'l)e a' large ihmp 'frOm one- 
twal^V ni' hldvofla^d firy you r—Yes, it would bo. 
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2022L fiay« you.wrved under District Colleo- 
tore P-rl have, 

2023> Have thf\y been Europeans or Indians?— 
Eutomans. 

2024. Then you haveno.peraopal axperi- 
ence pjE an Indian in Colleotors’ posts ?—have 
hiyd no personal experipnoe. Indian Colleotors 
are nien known to me and my friends, but I have 
hot served under them. 

2025. You Are not in, a position tq compare 
Indian with European Collectors ?—^N6. 

2026. {Sir Theodore Idorison.) In answer to 
(Question (31) you say thkt members of the Provin¬ 
cial Seirice very seldom take long leave which is 
due to them ?—That is so. 

2027. Do you think that, their health suffers in 
consequence ?—Yes, it does suffer. 

2028. In your reply to the next question I see 
yon recommend that they should be allowed to 
accumulate privilege leave u^ to six months ?— 
Yes. 

2029. That would mean that they wUhld go 

Mve and half years without a holiday ?—There is 
a month for eveiry eleven months of service, 
independent of the five years, for which they are 
otherwise eligible. > 

2030. Your proposal oontemplates ‘ their going 
very' long witnodt a holiday P—^Tes, I do not 
mean to tack on privilege leave to other leave. 
Under my proposal I suggest that they should be 
allowed to accumulate privilege leave for six 
months, and then they would have the advantage 
of inll pay and might be indnoed to go on foreign 
travel) or something of that sort. 

2031. Do you think that the present scale of 
pay for furlough does prevent them takvig leave, 
and that their health snfferr in ooneequenoe lb— 
Yes, 1 think so. 

2032. {Mr, Qokhale.) You are a Bao Baha¬ 
dur?—^Yes. 

2033. When was the title conferred ?—Two 
years ago, 

2034. Was it conferred ip reoognition of special 
work ?—In oonnection with my work for tho 
Madras Corporation, I believe. 

2035. We^ you recommended for brave 
conduct in connection with the Tinnevelly 
note ?—Yes.; Government spoke well of my work 
in those riots. 

2036. {Mr. Sly.) You have mentiooed certain 
listed posts held open to the Ptoyinoial Service ?— 
Yes. 

2037. And you also state the number of.posts 
taken away from the Indian Civil Service and 
amalgamated,with the Provineial CivB Service ?•— 
I believe there are seven suoh posts; two Sub- 
Collectors, .four poste eorre8pon,ding tq Head 
Assistant Collector, and one pest of Assistant 
Collector. 

21)38. ^Vhat a^e your ubjeotions to tbe introduc¬ 
tion of a tipae-j^e salary ?—My chief objection 
is promotion would become a matter of oourse ; 
more so than at present. Even now seniority 
guides promotion; but under the.time-soale the 
evil is hkely to bo accentuated. 

2039,. That is your principal objectiqn P—Yes. 

2040. In answer to qaastion (62);you. refer to 
the fact that with the Indian Civil officer thej^e is 
a want of close touch with the people with 
whom he is serving Do you think that the Gvil 
officers are nqt now in so close tooeh wxth the 
people an they used to be ?—I do not think they 


are iq qmte.sqolqpesouoh with the people aa they 
used to ne 15 or 20 years ago. 

2041.. Can jo'i tell us the reasons for that ?— 
I think the chief reason is on account of the fact 
that most of the oorrespondence is now oarried on 
in English, that the European officers have now 
greater facilities of going away from the ooontry 
on leave, and that there arc greater facilities for 
mixing amongst themselves than was formerly 
the ease. 

2042. Do you think that the European officer* 
take more leave than they used to do, or less leave 
than they used to do ?—1 cannot say. 

2043. {Mr. Macdonald.) Is this evidence your 

own evidence or fs it representative P—It is 
largely my ottn evidence, but I have also had talks 
about it with my colleagues; men in ray dwn 
cadre. ‘ 

2044. Has it been presented to them and then 
presented by you to us with their sanction ?—No. 

2046. In answering question (24), you saj' 
that under present conditions you are wilUng that 
the potts to be filled by Indians should be liinited 
to one-third ?—Yes. 

2046. If we had simultaneous examination, do 
you anticipate that there would be more Indians 
entering the Civil Service than now ?—Yes, niore, 
I shoold think.' 

2047. And yet unlrfer a system where a compara- 
tivdy small number of Indians enter, you are 
willing to limit; whilst under a system whiqh 
will admit a larger number of Indians, you are 
not willing to limit: you say that if we have 
simultaneous examination you are not now willing 
to put down any limit to the number of offices to 
be filled by Indians'?—Yes. 

2048. You say, “ trust to .time : we will see." 
I put it to you that if you are willing, as you say 
in answer to question (4) to limit now, when there 
is a oomparatively small number of Indians 
entering, surely there is no reason why you should 
not limit under a simultaneous system of examina¬ 
tion P—1 had not anticipated that. 

2049. It is not a question of anticipation. 
Some of the witnesses, 1 think, have not quite seen 
tbe poiot. It is not a question of anticipation at 
all. If you are in favour of a nucleus of English 
representatives in the Civil Service, it is then .no 
question as to whether that nucleus is goin^ to 
be endangered or not by simultaneous examma- 
tion : do you not agree with that ?—Yes. 

2050. H it is necessary it must be provided for, 
mast it not ?—I have no objection to provide for 
it under those conditions. 

2051. In answer to qqestion (24) you say that 
one-third of the posts should be filled by Indians ? 
—If I should fix g limit I would put it at one-third 
as the European limit. I, answered question (24) 
on the assumption that a minimum is not to be 
fixed under a simultaneous examihatlon scheme 
but I would put tbe European ininimum at one- 
third : not that I anticipate that’the Indians would 
swamp the Europeans; but if it is considered 
necessary I would put it at one-third. In all 
probability not much morq. than one-third of 
Indians would get in for a gobd many years. 

2052. Under jp^egent circunjstanoes you would 
limit it to two-thirds Europeans P- Yes ; I limit 
the minimum pf Indians to one-third under the 
present oiroumstanoes, 

2053. "Why do you want to put it at two-thirda 
under the simultaneous examination scheme P— 
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I do not pnt it at two-thirds for Indians : I put 
one-third for Indians. 

2054. liVith regard to your answer to question 
(24), is it not a fact really that you put an irredu¬ 
cible minimum of two-thirds of Europeans, because 
you say that the Natives of India might under 
present conditions be properly admitted to one- 
third of the posts. Does it not mean that they 
could be admitted to no more than one-third ?— 
It does probably mean that. 

2055. Then you do not tate the line that there 
must not be an irreducible minimum ?— No, I do 
not. 

2056. With respect to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you say that they could be recmited by 
examination ?—Tes ; two-thirds. 

2057. There have, I believe, been recruitments 
by examination in Madras ?—^Tes, for some years. 

2058. I understand that you are one of the 
successful candidates ?—Yes, I came in in that 
way. 

2059. And then afterwards that system was 
dropped?—Yes, it was dropped in 1904. 

2060. Why ?—I cannot say; I do not know. 

2061. Was it dropped because it produced 
inefficient men ?—I do not think so. 

2062. Were you present this morning when 
evidence was given to the effect that the men 
who were recruited in that way were above the 
average ?—No. I was not. 

2063. Have you any opinion yourself, from 
your own experience, and not from what you have 
heard outside, as to whether those men are, or are 
not, at any rate, up to the average ?—^I believe 
that they are up to the average. I am aware 
that a few of them have not been up to the 
average; but the majority of them have been 
above the average, as far as my experience goes. 

2064. If a man gets in by competitive exami¬ 
nation and he proves himself to be inefficient, 
what ought to be done with him ?—He ought to 
be compulsorily retired. 

2065. There is no opinion, is there, amongst 
your friends, in favour of keeping a man in the 
service when he is not worthy of being retained 
in the service ?—No, there is no opinion of that 
kind as far as I can gather. 

2066. Would your reply be to those who say 
that inefficient men might get in by competitive 
examination to Provincial posts that they should 
be cleared out ?—^Yes, certainly, 

2067. And by a system of competitive exami¬ 
nation, supplemented by a drastic system of 
clearing out iueffioient men, you would get a better 
staff of public employes than you have now ?— 
Tes. 

2068. Turning to question (11), you say that 
one-third of the total number of Collectorships, 
and BO on, should be held by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service : you mean, I assume, if 
the proper men are available ?—Tes. 

2069. You would not lay this down as a rule 
which must be carried out even if you have to 
appoint inefficient men to these posts ?—No. 

2070. {Mr. Madge.) In your answer to ques¬ 
tion (8), “Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in the service ? ” you say that they 
are on the whole very fairly represented ?—Yes. 

2071. When you say that all classes are “ fairly 
represented,” are you confining your remarks to 
the educated classes?—I mean the important 
communities of Southern India. 

38 


2072. What do you call the “important 
oommunitios ” ?—The Brahman, the Muhamma¬ 
dan, the non-Brahman, the Indian Christian, the 
the Anglo-Indian or the Eurasian. 

2073. I am not very well acquainted with the 
caste divisions of this part of the country, but ia 
there not a class here who are fairly educated, 
and correspond with what we call the Kaists of 
Upper India?—They would come under Non- 
Brahman. 

2074. Do you think they are fairly represented 
in the public service ?—I think so. 

2075. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) What is the Indian 
pnblic opinion with regard to the efficiency of 
the Indian Executive officer ?—I think the public 
considers him as fairly efficient. 

2076. As regards simultaneous examination, 
you would be prepared to lay down a minimum 
for the European element ?—Yes. 

2077. Do you think it necessary that the 
different provinces of India, the important com¬ 
munities, should be represented in that Service ?— 
Probably all the Provinces would be represented. 

2078. Would you make any provision for 
them ?—I would not make any provision for 
them. 

2079. Why should you draw any distinction ? 
If you once break away from the logic of com¬ 
petitive examinatiou, why should ^ou draw a line 
at the European element ?— 1 think it necessary 
that the administration should be British in 
character. I would make a provision in favour 
of the European. 

2080. Is it, then, your opinion that unless a 
man gets through the competitive examination, 
whatever bis qualifications may be, he will not 
be able to keep up the British character of the 
administration ?—1 think so, generally speaking. 

2081. Although his qualifications may not be 
dififerent ?—In my opinion a competitive exami¬ 
nation is the best test of finding out any one’s 
qualifications. 

2082. Do you not think there would be any 
dissatisfaction amongst men of the province which 
may not be represented, or amongst the com¬ 
munities who may not be represented under your 
scheme ?—I do not think so, because the Indian 
Civil Service is numerically a very small body, 
and efficiency must be the chief criterion in the 
recruitment for that Service. 

2083. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) When you said 
just now that you thought on the whole the 
expenditure of Indian officials was very much 
the same as that of the English officials, there are 
two things that must have escaped your memory, 
namely, on the one hand that as far as married 
men go an Englishman is obliged on account of 
the climate to send his children and probably his 
wife home for considerable periods, and thereby 
incurs a heavy expenditure in connection with 
maintaining them there, which does not fall upon 
an Indian ?—That is true, but Indians are now 
beginning to send their children to Europe. 
Indians who hold high positions are beginning to 
send their ohildren^to England for their education. 
As far as my own home is concerned, one of my 
own brothers went to England. He has now 
come back. 

2084. You have now very considerable facilities 
for the education of your children in this country 
(very fair education, I do not say the highest) at 
extremely cheap rates: that is to say, education 
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is extremely cheap in this country as compared 
with what it is in England, whereas an English 
official has to send his children home for eduoa> 
tion : that is so, is it not ?—Yes. 

2085. Those, I think, are two considerations 
which ought fairly to be remembered in dealing 
with that question. Do you agree with me in 
that P—Yes, certainly. 

2086. I do not wish to put it in an invidious 
way, but you have referred to the relations 
between the English civilian and the people, and 
the want of a closer touch on the part of civilians 
with the people amongst whom they are placed. 
There are, I understand, in this part of the 
country, in this province especially, a very large 
portion of the population, which the people of 
your own caste especially whose views have not 
broadened as much as your own views have, call 
“untouchable ”?—Yes, that is so. 

2087. Is there any class of the community here 
that an English official would for a moment 
regard as “ untouchable,” or hesitate to come into 
close personal contact with in the discharge of his 
duties P^—No. 

2088. Surely the want of what you call “ closer 
touch ” on the part of European people would 
apply rather to the caste which treats a consider¬ 
able section of the population as “ untouchable " 
than to the Englishman who has no such religious 
scruples ? That is the only point I wish to 
establish ?—I do not mean to say that the official 
willingly avoids contact with the people: I 
mean to say that he has not got the same facilities 
that he formerly had. There is another thing to 
be considered, namely, the fact that his work has 
of late visibly increased ; he has a good deal more 
work to do now than formerly. 

2089. I did not mean to reflect upon your 
English colleagues at all, I only wanted to estab¬ 
lish that one point ?—Yes, I understand. 

2090. {Sir Murray Sammick.) I will continue 
that question. You say that the ability to con¬ 
verse freely in the vernacular is not so general 


among members of the Civil Service. When you 
say, “ civilians of the past,” do you mean that 
the civilians of the present day speak the 
language a great deal better than they did in my 
time ? What period do you refer to ? I think 
it is quite the other way. I think the civilian of 
the present day speaks the language better than 
he did in my time ?—I have known civilians 15 
or 20 years ago who talked freely in the verna¬ 
cular ; but I have only come across one instance in 
recent years of a civilian talking in the vernacular 
with the people with whom he came in contact. 
I am speaking of ordinary conversation. That is 
what led me to say what I did. 

2091. That is curious, because you are talking of 
about the time when you were serving with me; 
and I should have said that the civilians I meet 
now talk a great deal better than any of us did 
in those days. You say that there is equal 
representation of all classes. The figures are that 
the non-Brahman is 85 per cent, of the population, 
and is only represented in 21|^ per cent, of the 
posts of the Civil Service. That is hardly a fair 
representation. The Brahman is 3*2 per cent, of 
the population while he holds 55 per cent, of the 
posts in the Civil Service, Is that what yon 
consider a fair division of appointments among the 
classes ?—I think we mnst take into account the 
literate proportion of the community. 

2092. I do not wish to say anything unfair, 
but Mr. Grokhale asked you whether you had 
conducted yourself quite properly in the Tinne- 
velly riots. You remember that we were together 
in the riots, and I reported very highly upon your 
conduct, but as far as I remember you had 
actually nothing to do yourself with the riots. 
What I reported on yon for doing was the 
administrative and executive work, when you 
came in after the riots as I did, in helping to 
pacify the country. I think you were not present 
at the riots ?—I did disperse the riots in one 
village. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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THIRD DAY. 


Present : 


The Bight Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, e;.c.m.g., d.s.o. [Chairman). 


The Earl of Eonaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, h.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ohirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Ohadbal, Esq., c.s.i. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners :— 
E. D. P. Oldfield, Esq., Acting Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 


Abdur Bahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 

Walter Oullef Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

James Bamsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 

M.B.By. Biwan Bahadur B. Bamachandra 
Bao Avargal, Collector, Nellore. 

M.B.By. V. SuBRAHMANYAM Pantdlu Garu, 
District Judge, Ouddapah. 


1 1: SS 

M.B.By. Rao Sahib S. N. V. Eajachar Avargal, Deputy Collector. 


Wriiten answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

2093 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
BesolutiOT No, 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—The 
conditions are suitable. No alteration seems 
necessary. 

2094 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules for 
the Eeoruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration P—The rules are 
suitable. No alteration is needed. 

2096 t3). Please see the statement showing the 
constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—Correct. 

2096 (6). What is your experience of the officers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system 
of recruitment do you recommend ? For direct 
recruitment do you recommend (a) open competi¬ 
tion, (6) nomination, (c) combined nomination and 
examination, or {d) some other method ? Please 
describe fully the system that you recommend ?— 
Direct recruitment should be limited to 50 per 
cent, of the vacancies in the grade. Half this 
number should be recruited by open competition 
and the other half by nomination, the chief basis 
of nomination being character and family prestige 
and that the nominee is a graduate. 

2097 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 


the Province should ordinarily bo recruited ?— 
Yes. I consider that only residents of the 
Province should ordinarily be recruited. 

2098 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service P 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object P—Yes. It is desirable that there should 
be a due representation of all classes and 
communities. 

2099 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend P 
—Those who are selected to the post from outside 
the ranks are to undergo probation for two years. 
The system of training given to them is satis¬ 
factory and no change is required. 

2100 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. No changes 
are required. 

2101 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro- 
vmcial Civil Service ?—Yes. The following 
classes of officers and appointments should be 
included in the Provincial Civil Service :— 

(i) Inspector-General of Registration. 

(ii) District Registrars. 

(iii) Assistant Commissioners of Salt and 
Abkari Revenue. 

(iv) Assistant Directors of Survey. 

(v) Land Records Superintendents. 

(vi) First Assistant to the Board of Revenue, 
Land Revenue, 

(vii) Registrars and Deputy Registrars in 
the Secretariat. 

2102 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well 
in practice andl does it secure an even flow of 
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promotion ?•—At present there is no even 6ow of 
promotion. 

2103 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—No change of practice is required, 
hut I would urge that Rule YII of the Provincial 
Civil Roles in Appendix A be strictly euforeed. 

2104 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for mgher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—In 
the interests of efficiency of administration, I 
would submit that promotion to higher grades 
should he strictly regulated with reference to 
Rule VII of the Provincial Civil Service rules 
and the principle of compulsory retirement rigidly 
applied. 

2105 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
*Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—The executive and the j udicial 
branches are now distinct and should continue 
to be so. No change is necessary. Here I would 
suggest that some select Deputy Collectors 
^eputy klagistrates) be made Justices of the 
Peace. 

' 2106 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain^ posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
Njire listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
:you suggest F—I would submit that more “ listed 
posts ” should be thrown open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, to the extent of, at least, one-fourth of the 
total number in the Indian Civil Service Cadre. 
Before appointing Provincial Civil Service officers, 
as heads of districts, they should first be appointed 
as Additional District Magistrates or Additional 
Sessions Judges for some time to befit them well 
in the discharge of their duties. 

2107 (20). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what 
change would you suggest ?—No. Such merging 
has neither increased the status nor the pay of 
the incumbents thereof. They may as well be 
excluded from the number of “ listed posts.” 

2108 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
hot, what would you suggest ?—Yes. No change 
is necessary. 

2109 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes. 
The principle is all right. 

2110 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Provinoe adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed P If not, what 


alterations do you recommend ?—I would submit 
that the last grade of Deputy Collectors on. 
Rs. 250 per mensem should be abolished and the 
grades re-arranged as follows :— 

Per mensem. 


I grade . . 



BS. 

. . 800 

II ,, • e 



.. 700 

III „ . . 



.. 600 

IV „ .. 



.. 500 

V „ .. 



.. 400 

VI ., ., 

• • 


.. 300 


The pay of the first-grade Tahsildar in the 
Madras Presidency is Rs. 250 per mensem and it 
is highly desirable that the last grade Deputy 
Collector must have some higher pay (say at least 
Rs. 50) to signify his higher status. 

2111 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service P If not,, 
wLat alteration do you recommend ?—No. 
Officiating promotions should be made in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

2112 (26). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion P If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be res¬ 
tricted to the lower grades of the service, or not? 
—As things stand at present, the only chances for 
promotion lie in casualties or retirements in the 
service. The substitution of a time-scale of 
salary is certainly preferable, in that it gives 
encouragement and ensures promotion, irrespect¬ 
ive of the above chances. The time-scale should 
be made applicable to all grades of service. 

2113 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale?' 
—Yes. Each main class of appointment should 
have a separate time-scale. 

2114 (29). If you recommend any kind of time- 
scale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
propose and state what conditions should be laid 
down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the executive and 
judicial branches of the service is different ?— 
The time-scale of pay that I would recommend 
would be, to declare that officers of each grade 
shall rise to the higher grade after they have 
put in some years in the lower grade, say three 
years, subject of course to the general principle 
that they had during that period conducted them¬ 
selves well and efficiently. 
In applying the above 
principle, the service will 
be divided into six grades 
as noted in the margin 
and it will be restricted 
up to the IV grade. As 

regards promotion to higher grades, I to III, the 
principle enunciated in rule VII of the Provincial 
Civil Service Rules, Appendix A, will strictly 
apply. 

2115 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 



KB. 

I grade 

.. 800 

11 „ 

.. 700 

III „ 

.. 600 

IV^ .. 

.. 600 

V „ 

.. 400 

VI „ 

.. 300 
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Service? If not, wtat rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?•—Yes. 

2116 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of tlie Proviuoial Civil Service take more or 
less leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 
10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this 
due ?—More sick leave and less furlough or leave 
on private affairs is now taken, as officers do not 
become eligible thereto, owing to the long interval 
they have to wait. In the one case, ten years’ 
service is necessary for the first instalment of 
leave (Article 338-A, Civil Service Regulations) 
and in the other, six years (Article 337, Civil 
Service Regulations). 

2117 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and if not. what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—Leave on full pay 
is ordinarily taken but not to the full extent lest, 
when officers happen to be in a good station for 
some lime, their lien should be shifted to a bad or 
unhealthy station. The amount of leave on full 
pay that can be earned is suitable and no altera¬ 
tion is necessary. 

2118 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as tnneh 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules P 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—No, It 
is not fully availed of, not because it is in excess 
of the requirements, but because the restrictions 
as to period of availing and the emoluments 
allowed during the period of absence stand in the 
way, Iir the first place officers do not get even 
half the pay they derive at the time of their 
taking the leave but are allowed only half the 
average salary (Article 340 (6), Civil Service 
Regulations). Secondly the taking of furlough is 
generally postponed as a contingency for the 
future incapacity of age, to be availed of at the 
last (lays of an officer’s service, in most oases, 
preparatory to retirement. Those who live up to 
retirement generally do take furlough and then 
retire ; while the many unfortunate die in harness 
without their expectations fulfilled. Thirdly one 
has to wait so long as ten years to earn furlough ; 
and fourthly he is not allowed to take it piecemeal. 

2119 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? .If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—No. At least 
half the salary of the post held at the time of 
taking the leave should be allowed. 

2120 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—Yes. 
In regard to special leave, officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service have no leave corresponding to it. 
It is very necessary that these officers also should 
be given the benefit of such leave to enable them 
to utilize it, in times of extreme urgency, when 
they are entitled to no other leave. The benefit 
of Article 316, Civil Service Regulations, may be 
extended to the officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

As regards extraordinary leave without allow¬ 
ances, the restriction that it may be granted 
when no other leave is by rule admissible, may be 
39 


removed. This tells very heavily on the 
Provincial Civil Service officers, e.g., an officer 
unavoidably overstays his privilege lea'e by one 
or two days. As things stand now, ho is com¬ 
pelled to take furlough or leave on private affairs, 
if he is entitled to any, before the period of 
overstay is treated as leave without allowances. 
This means that for the sake of absence of one or 
two days, he has to take furlough or leave on. 
private affairs and wait for another eight years to- 
utilize the remaining portion of furlough at his 
credit, or six years before he could earn leave on 
private affairs. This is indeed hard 

As regards privilege leave ajid leave on private 
affairs, both should be made to accumulate as 
against the present rulings. 

In I'egard to privilege leave, the restriction 
that an interval of six months should elapse 
between two periods of absence on such leave 
weighs very hard on Provincial Civil Service 
officers. An officer, who has three months’ leave 
at bis credit, takes leave for one month and 
returns to duty. A few days after, he suddenly 
falls ill, say of typhoid fever, and is unavoidably 
prevented thereby from attending office. Though 
he has got a period of two months’ leave on full 
^pay nnavailed of, he is prevented from utilizing it 
but has to produce a certificate from the Medical 
Board and get leave on medical certificate on half 
the average salary ; but for the above restrietion 
he could save a good deal at a time when he has 
to spend much by way of medical fees, cost of 
medicines, etc. It is strongly urged that this 
disability should be removed. 

The ruling in Article 197 (c). Rule 1, that no¬ 
leave on urgent private affairs is to be granted in 
consideration of an officer’s ill-health, seems to bn 
a bit too hard. According to the present ruling, 
if an officer should fall sick and has no other kind 
of leave—privilege leave or furlough—at his credit 
he has to obtaiu leave on medical certificate by 
appearing before fhe Medical Board if the 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer of his station 
were to certify for bis ill-health, I do not see why 
he should not be granted leave on private affairs, if 
he is entitled thereto, without making it obligatory 
on him to appear before the Medical Board. 

As regards allowances, no alteration is neces¬ 
sary in the amount, but I would suggest that 
officers be permitted to commute furlough and 
leave on private affairs on half pay into one of full 
pay for half the period of the grant—this half 
period being treated as equivalent to the full 
period on half pay. 

' 2121 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 

press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differences 
between the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable ?—Yes. Please vide 
answer to question (37). The easiest remedy seems 
to be to give each officer a “ leave ledger ” account 
recording all leave he has earned, even according 
to the present rulings, and then allow him to draw 
upon that credit, at any time when he is in need; 
s ubject, of course, to the convenience of Idovem- 
ment to spare his services. 

2122 (40). Is the present system of superan¬ 
nuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both 
of the Government and the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—No. It is not satisfactory 
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in the interests of the Service, inasmaoh as there is 
generally a feeling that families of officers who 
have loyally served Government for a long time 
are left destitute when they happen to die before 
the time of retirement or immediately after. As 
a matter of fact, the hardship is felt the teener in 
the ease of those honest and conscientious officers 
who are really unable to lay by sufficiently, out of 
their pay, meeting several calls on their purse in 
life, consistently with their status, and who die a 
peaoeless death, fully alive at the time in what 
destitute condition they were leaving their 
families. Generally private service is looked upon 
as superior in this respect, as the employer is 
usually found to help the families of the employed. 
I beg leave to submit that the benign Government 
who is looked up to, for everything, by his 
subordinate rendering faithful service for a 
continuously long period, should show some consi¬ 
deration in the way of protection of his family 
and children. 

2123 (41). Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 
—Please vide answer to question (40). The best 
way to give some satisfaction to loyal and deserv¬ 
ing officers' will be to provide for payment of a 
bonus, according to the actual service of the 
officers, either at the time of their death to their 
families or to themselves on their retirement, in 
addition to pension reduced proportionately in the 
case of the latter. The following commutation 
would, in my humble opinion, be advantageous 
both to Government and the officers concerned. 
One month’s pay for every completed two years of 
total service in th'e case of those who die in service, 
may be paid as a bonus to their families. In the 
case of those who retire on pension the same rate 
•of bonus may be paid, their pension being reduced 
by 25 per cent. 

2124 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pension for such offifeers as may be found 
to ho inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsist¬ 
ence? If so, what do you suggest?—Yes. The 
amount of pension may be determined by Gov¬ 
ernment on the merits of each case. 

2125 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ? —No. As these 
cfficers draw two-thirds of the salary drawn by 
Indian Civil Serivice officers holding similar posts, 
their maximum pension may similarly be fixed at 
two-thirds of the maximum pension allowable to 
Indian Civil Service officers. 


2126 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—No. In the case of 
voluntary retirement, the period of superior 
service may be fixed at 25 instead of 30 years 
as at present. 

2127 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds ? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider to be necessary ?—I would suggest 
that subscription to the General Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory in the case of all 
Provincial Civil Service officers. 

2128 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization yon 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—Please vide answer to question (6). 

2129 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them ?—Here I 
beg leave to suggest that for the purposes of 
travelling allowance for journeys by rail and 
daily allowance, all Deputy Collectors should be 
classed as first-class officers. The present rates 
of daily allowance of Rs. 8 per diem and mileage 
of As. 4 a mile are found in practice to fall short 
of the actual expenses which an officer has neces¬ 
sarily to incur. This is specially hard when the 
officer has to travel between 15 to 19 miles and 
pay not less than As. 4 per mile for a decent 
conveyance in addition to the charge for a cart to 
convey his samans. 

According to the present classification it 
happens that both the officers and their subordi¬ 
nates drawing Es. 50 And above mensem 
have to travel in the same class, much to the 
personal discomfort and inconvenience of both. 
Moreover, nowadays, owing to the rise in the 
standard of comfort, most of the parties in cases 
travel in the second class. 

I beg to suggest that Provincial Civil Service 
officers appointed as Personal Assistants to Collec¬ 
tors of districts should be allowed an allowance of 
Es. lOOjoer mensem^ as the work of a Personal 
Assistant is more onerous and irksome than that 
of an ordinary Deputy Collector in charge of a 
division. Most of the Deputy Collectors would 
not like to be Personal Assistants. 


Mr. S. N. V. Raj.vchae called and examined 


2130. {Chairman) You are a Deputy Collector 
and Estate Collector ?—I am. 

2181. What is your caste ?—I am a Canarese 
firahman. 

2132. What other positions have you occupied 
in Government service ?—I was first a clerk on 
Rs. 25 and I afterwards rose up to a Sub- 
Magistrate and then to Tahsildar ; I then became 
a Deputy Collector, and as a Deputy Collector I 
was on special jobs, such as Land Acquisition 
officer, Inam Deputy Collector, Special Loans 
Deputy Collector, Personal Assistant to the 
Collector of Tinnevelly, and now I am Deputy 
Collector and Estate Collector. 


2133. What is your age ?—Forty-four. 

2134. Your evidence relates mainly to the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

2135. You would limit direct recruitment to 
half of the vacancies in the Executive branch, and 
as regards that half you would fill 50 per cent by 
open competition and the remainder by nomi¬ 
nation ?—Yes. 

2136. Do you suggest this system of recruit¬ 
ment with the two-fold intention of giving fair 
prospects to Tahsildars and of ensuring due re¬ 
presentation for the various oommuuities ?-—Yes: 
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2137'. You think this system would give the 
various communities a fair opportunity ?—Yes. 

2138. Oould you tell us what you regard as 
due representation?—I mean all classes and 
creeds. 

2139. What proportion of the different com- 
xnnnities due you desire to see represented ?—I 
have said that out of 50 per cent of persons who 
come from outside the ranks 25 per cent should 
he by nomination and wherever there is any 
preponderance of any class, that the nomination 
made by Government would set it right. 

2110. You would increase the number of listed 
posts to one-fourth ?—Yes. 

2141. Do you mean by that that of the superior 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre for the 
Madras Presidency you would list a quaiter, or 
more than 20 posts instead of the eight at present 
listed ?—Yes. 

2142. In regard to pensions you recommend 
that instead of the present system officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service should draw a bonus on 
retirement of one month’s pay for each two years 
of service ?—Yes. 

2143. And that in case of death during service 
-their families should draw a similar bonus, as 
against which the rate of pension should be 
reduced by 25 per cent ?—iTes. 

2144. Would a change of that kind be generally 
popular amongst officers?—Yes. 

2145. You have reason to think that ?—Yes. 
I have also taken opinions from my brother officers 
on the matter. 

2146. You have discussed it with your brotber 
officers ?—With some of them, yes. 

2147. And they would be prepared to make a 
sacrifice in one direction to obtain convenience in 
another ?—Yes.' 

2148. {Sir Murray Sammick.) You say in 
answer to question (11) that the following classes 
of officers and appointments should be included 
in the Provincial Civil Service, and you set out 
the officers ?—Yes. 

2149. A provision of that sort would surely 
restrict to some extent the field of selection for 
these appointments. Do you mean that the 
Provincial Service alone should have the right to 
get these appointments or that they should have 
the right pari passu with others?—I simply 
wanted to keep them in the Provincial Service, 
because as things stand now they do not belong 
to any service. I will take promotion as it is 
now; it is simply bringing them under the 
service cadre. 

2150. I do not quite understand what you 
mean. For instance, do you mean you would 
open the appointment of District Registrar to a 
Deputy Collector and forbid the appointment of a 
Sub-Kegistrar to be District Registrar, or do you 
^mean they should be all open ?—I do not mean 
the interchange of appointments of Deputy 
-Collectors and District Registrars. I only bring 
them under the Provincial .'ervioe because they 
vdo no^ belong to any service now. 

2151. When you ask for an increase to 25 per 
cent of the listed posts, I suppose you would 
'include among the listed posts appointments 
-higher than those which are listed now, such for 
instance as Membership of the Board of Revenue ? 
—Yes. 


2152. I-'ractically at the present moment any 
Deputy Collector who is appointed to a listed, 
post is unable to rise, and would be unable if the 
appointment was open, higher than a District 
Collector, on account of the age when he is 
generally appointed to a district post ?—'I’here is 
the competition of people who are coming in. It 
is only those who are taken from the ranks who 
will find it difficult because their age will he up 
by the time they become Collectors. 

2153. Do you think that system would be better 
than making a separate list of appointments, 
beginning from the bottom of the present listed 
appointments and going up to the top, making 
those into a separate service and recruiting them 
exclusively from Indians in this country, having 
a separate Provincial Service of listed appoint¬ 
ments, and the Indian Civil Service itself ?—No. 

2154. You would sooner see the listed appoint¬ 
ments made open to the Provincial Service ?—I 
do not want any third service at all. 

2165. You would sooner keep the appointments 
listed and open to the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

2156. Have you had any experience of any 
service which has a time scale ?—No, but I have 
heard that it is now being introduced in the 
Public Works Department and they say it is' 
doing good work. As officers we have to depend 
for our promotion on casualties. 

2157. Do not you think it would tend rather 
to deaden the motives for doing good work if you 
had a time service, that Deputy Collectors might 
become lazy, because they would know that auto¬ 
matically their pay would rise whether they were 
fit for it or not ?—I have already said that it will 
depend on their good work for three years. If a 
man does not do good work, he will not get the 
time scale as a matter of course. 

2158. Owing to the way Deputy Collectors are 
transferred from district to district, is it not rather 
difficult to find out, except in certain cases, exactly 
how a Deputy Collector has been working ?—I 
do not think it will be a difficult matter. 

2159. You say in your reply to question (36): 
“ As regards extraordinary leave without allow¬ 
ances the restriction that it may be granted when 
no other leave is by rule admissible may be 
removed. This tells very heavily-on the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service officers, e.g., an officer 
unavoidably overstays his privilege leave by one 
or two days. As things stand now, he is com¬ 
pelled to take furlough or leave on private affairs, 
if he is entitled to any, before the period of 
overstay is treated as leave without allowances. 
This means that for the sake of absence of one or 
two days, he has to take furlough or leave on 
private affairs and wait for another eight years to 
utilize the remaining portion of furlough.” What 
you mean, I suppose, is that if a man overstays 
his privilege leave and has furlough due to him 
he is compelled by the Civil Service Regulations 
to count the two or three extra days he takes as 
furlough, the result being that he is said to have 
taken furlough and has to spend the necessary 
period to earn his next furlough ?—Yes. 

2160. On the other hand if he happens to have 
no furlough due to him he is allowed to take 
what is called extraordinary leave, and there is no 
break in his service for furlough ?—That is so. 

2161. You think that is a hardship ?—Yes. 
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2162. With regard to your answer to question 
(41), have you thought out how an arrangement 
of that sort might affect an officer ? If you take 
a man drawing Es. 500 a month, after 30 years’ 
service he would retire and get a pension of 
Es. 260 a month ?—Yes. 

2163. Under your arrangement, as far as I 
understand it, he would get Es. 7,500 as a bonus, 
having served years. He would get for every 
two years one month’s pay, and you would count 
the pay as Es. 500 in that case ?—Yes. 

2164. Therefore he would get Es, 7,500 ?— 
Yes. 

2165. But he would lose about Es. 62 a month 
of his pension ?—Yes. The reason I recommend 
that is that several die in harness leaving their 
families in a destitute condition, and it would be 
a great help to the families if they got a bonus. 
If the officer survives he would not mind a small 
reduction of 25 per cent in his pension. 

2166. T he reduction of 2o per cent in his 
pension would in a great many cases be of a 
capital value considerably more than the bonus 
received, but you would sooner have the bonus, 
because it would be a benefit to the families of 
officers who die before retirement ?—Yes. 

2167. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) You seem to 
divide the requests of the service for improvement 
into three categories, one dealing with the question 
of actual pay, one dealing with the increase of 
opportunity by increasing the number of posts 
accessible to them, and thirdly the number of 
grievances, none of them perhaps in itself very 
considerable but of which the cumulative effect 
is considerable ?—Yes. 

2168. I should like to know to which category 
you yourself would attach the most importance : 
to the removal of all these specific grievances with 
regard to leave, bonus on retirement, and pensions, 
or the introduction of a time scale which would 
increase the actual salary, or the extension of 
opportunities to the service ?—It is rather difficult 
to say. Each of these is important, and requires 
consideration and redress. 

2169. You represent a considerable body of 
opinion in regard to these minor grievances ?— 
Some of the officers, yes. 

2170. And one of them is the provision for 
families after death ?—Tes. 

2171. (M.r. Ahdur Liahim.) Do you know 
many cases in which officers of your service have 
died before they were able to make any provision 
for their families P—Yes, several. 

2172. (Mr. Sly.) Do you yourself subscribe to 
the General Provident Fund ?—Yes. 

2173. To the full extent permissible under the 
rules ?—Yes. 

2174. Do most of the officers subscribe to that 
fund?—Only a few. 

2175 You do not consider that is sufficient ?— 
.No, it is not sufficient at all. 

2176. Not sufficient for the family ?—No. 

2177. And there is no other family pension for 
which you can subscribe ?—No. 

2178. (Mr. Chaubal.) When ..you recommend 
that one-fourth of the total number of the Indian 
Civil Service cadre should be included in the 
listed posts, can you tell me how you arrive at 
that proportion ?—Only by the number. 

2179. It is only a number P—Yes. 

2180. You do not proceed on a consideration 
of the posts and the duties attached and whether 


Indians are fitted for them ; you simply say 20> 
and therefore the number of one-fourth ?—1. 
include in my number 20 one of the Members of the 
Board of Revenue and Secretary to Government. 

2181. You proceed simply on the number ?— 
Yes. 

2182. What is the feeling in your service 
about the two-thirds salary when those who 
received two-thirds salary in the listed posts are 
performing the same duties as the Indian Civil 
Service men ? Is that considered to be satisfactory 
in your service ?—I think so. 

2183. It is satisfactory ?—Yes. 

2184. Is there any difference in the rules as to- 
furlough between the Indian Civil Service and 
your service?—Yes. We have only two years’ 
furlough out of 30 years’ service, and they have- 
four years’ furlough. Another thing is that the 
interval for us is ten years, and theirs is eight 
years. 

2185. In view of your answer to question (33), 
would you recommend a compulsory taking of 
leave by officers in your service ?—If the furlough 
allowance is increased, I think they wrill take it, 
because we do not get half the pay but only half 
the average salary, and that is very small. That 
is the chief reason which stands in the way of 
availing ourselves of the full furlough. 

2186. (Sir Theodore Morison). 1 gather from 
your answers that you do not think officers of 
your service take sufficient leave for their health 
that their health suffers?—Yes. 

2187. The conditions of leave are such that they 
do not take it p—Yes. 

2 188. And their health suffers in consequence ? 
—Yes. 

2189. In answer to question (8) you say it is 
desirable that there should be a due representation 
of all classes and communities P—Yes. 

2190. Do you say that on the ground that it is 
desirable for the efficiency of the service or in the 
interests of each particular class ?—^In the interests 
of each particular class. 

2191. Is there any discontent among the other 
classes because they are not represented and do 
not get any ?—I cannot say that. 

2192. You think it is only fair ?—It is only 
fair. 

2193. You do not think that the present 
condition of things produces any public dissatis¬ 
faction ?—No. 

2194. (Lord Ronaldshay). If your proposals 
for improving the provision made for the families 
of retired members of the service are not adopted, 
would you be in favour of making subscription to 
the General Trovident Fund compulsory upon 
all members of the service ?—It is only very 
small, but I think it must be made compulsory in 
the case of all Provincial Civil Service officers. 

2195. (Mr, Oldfield.) With regard to your 
answer to question (43), do the Provincial Service 
contribute anything towards pensions ?—No. 

2196. They differ from the Indian Civil Service 
in that respect ?—Yes. 

2197. Your knowledge of the southern districts 
is considerable ?—Yes, I have been in southern 
districts. 

2198. Do you think the public appreciate the 
necessity for actually discountenancing crime and 
assisting justice P—Yes. 

2199. Woidd you describe the kudikavaJ' 
system to us ?—In the districts* of Tinnevelljr 
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and Madura that sjstem ia in force. A kavalgar 
looka after all the things and ia paid monthly at 
the rate of four annaa or eight annas for each 
house, and he is made responsible for all the 
things lost. 

2200. On what ground is he made responsible ? 
—He is there in the village. 

2201. What caste does he belong to ?—The 
Marawa caste. 

2202. Kalars ?—Yes. 

2203. What are the Kalars by profession ?— 
Cattle lifters and thieves. 

2204. What is the ordinary Tamil in Tinne- 
velly for thief ?—Kalar. 

2205. Is this payment made generally by 
respectable classes ?—Some do pay. 

2206. Many ?—Almost all I think in those 
districts pay. 

2207. Do you pay ?—When I was in Tinne- 
velly I think I paid once. 


2208. Are those the classes from which our 
District Munsifs are drawn ?—I cannot say. 

• 2209. They are more respectable ?—Y^es. I 
do not understand the subject. 

2210. Do the more respectable classes pay ?— 
Yes. 

2211. From the more respectable classes would 
the District Munsifs be drawn ?—Perhaps they 
might be drawn ; there is nothing to prevent it. 

2212. {Mr. Ramachifndra, Rao.) Does the Dis¬ 
trict Officer do the same work as a District 
Officer of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

2213. Would you recommend that all officers 
should have a training both in the Provincial 
Services and the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

2214. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) You have 
had no experience of the judicial Branch ?—No. 

2215. Tour proportion of one-fourth applies 
only to the executive branch ?—Yes, only to the 
executive branch. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib T. Balaji Rao Nayddd 
Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

2216 (1). Please refer to Government of India 


Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern reoiuitm^ to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—The conditions are suitable and I have 
no suggestions to make. 

2217 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—Competitive 
examinations for the Executive branch of the 
service were being held till 1905 as per rule 
XII of Appendix II to Board’s Standing Order 
No. 120, paragraph 1, but these have since been 
discontinued —vide revised rule II of the rules as 
amended by G.O. No. 13, dated 6th January 
1910. Subsequently in 1912 there was a notifi¬ 
cation No. 219, dated Ist May 1912, notifying a 
post of Honorary Deputy Collector, 

Young men directly recruited as Deputy 
Collectors are not likely to be as successful as the 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, as Deputy 
Collectors in divisional charge, besides wanting 
in the previous training that the Indian Civil 
Service officers have, are provided with smaller 
establishments and have therefore to do more 
work. On the other hand promotion of men from 
lower ranks at the fag end of their service is not 
also likely to be successful as they would get 
jaded by the time they become Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. A medium course will be to appoint 
promising young men with a service of not less 
than five and not more than ten years. They 
will have the advantage of experience and the 
strength of youth to do their work vigorously. 
The number of probationary Revenue Inspectors 
and Deputy Tahsildars may be increased, trans¬ 
ferring when desirable men from the Subordinate 
Service to the Probationary class. 

2218 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 

40 


Garu, Revenue Divisional Officer, 
present system of recruitment do yon recommend? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend 
(a) open competition, (h) nomination, (c) com¬ 
bined nomination and examination, or (d) some 
other method P Please describe fully the systmn 
that you recommend ?—As soon as Act VII of 
1857 was passed. Deputy Collectors were 
appointed by selection of officers from the lower 
grades of the service. These proved the most 
efficient, as the appointments were few in 
number and the best had to be selected. Later 
on,vnexperienced young men though of bright 
parts were selected by means of competitive 
examinations. Subsequently as the number of 
appointments got considerably increased (the 
present strength of Deputy Collectors being 137 
permanent and 10 acting) the selection had 
naturally to go not only to the marked or best 
men but also to others. Consequently I am of 
opinion that the present day Deputy Collector 
does not compare favourably with the Deputy 
Collector appointed under the first system. An 
inexperienced young man directly appointed will 
be wanting in the necessary experience and 
worldly knowledge to discharge his duties 
properly, and the experienced subordinate officers 
romoted after a service of over 20 years will 
e wanting in energy and strength though fully 
equipped with the necessary knowledge : the best 
course to be adopted would be the appointment 
of promising men from the lower grades after a 
service of not less than five and not more than 
ten years. To secure this end the appointment 
of Revenue Probationers may advant^eously be 
revived and the number of Probationary Rev¬ 
enue Inspectors increased, deserving men who 
enter the service other than as Revenue Proba¬ 
tioners or Probationary Revenue Inspectors also 
being drafted to the cadre of Probationers. 

2219 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in yonr Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do yon consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
One appointment has been made within my 
knowledge. I consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ; for 
the executive duties, unlike Judicial functions, 
will be better disohs^ed by persons having local 
experience. 
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2220 (8) Are all olaases and communities daly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and wrhat 
arrangements do yon recommend to secure this 
object ?—Brahmans preponderate over all other 
classes and communities, for there is a larger 
number of educated persons amongst them. To 
secure that the posts are not monopolised by a 
single community, the number of appointments 
to be allotted for each community should be fixed 
from time to time and selection made from 
candidates of the community to which the 
vacancy belongs, taking into consideration only 
the names of that particular community received 
from Collectors. In making the selection it 
should be seen that the fixed number of sanctioned 
appointments allotted to each community is 
maintained. The individual merit or force of 
recommendation in favour of an officer belonging 
to another community should never outweigh the 
consideration of maintaining the fixed number 
under each class. 

2221 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
—Since the competitive examination and the 
recruitment of B,evenue Probationers has been 
dispensed with, there is no system of training for 
Deputy Collectors and Taluk officers. The 
Deputy Collectors now on probation are thus 
shown just for the purpose of enabling them to 
complete the tests and giving satisfaction in their 
work. The Probationary Revenue Inspectors 
are trained according to G.O. No. 682, dated 
11th March 1911. If the system advocated in 
reply to question (6) is adopted, the Revenue 
Probationers and Probationary Revenue In¬ 
spectors will have to be given the following 
training :— 

(i) Survey training, 1 month and 15 days. 

(ii) Taluk accounts, 1 month and 15 days. 

(iii) Village officer’s duties, 3 months. 

(iv) Taluk duties, 3 months. 

(v) Revenue Inspector’s duties, 3 mouths. 

(vi) Taluk head accountant’s duties, 3 

months. 

(vii) Divisional office clerk, 3 months. 

(viii) Collector’s office clerk, 3 months. 

(ix) Attached to Taluk office, 3 months. 

(x) Attached to Divisional office, 3 months. 

2222 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The existing 
system of departmental examinations is suitable. 

2223 (11). Do yon consider that any change 
shonld be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—No changes are necessary. 

2224 (12). What is the system on which the 

strength of the branch of your Provin¬ 

cial Civil Service is fixed? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—The existing strength is fixed on 
a consideration of the posts ordinarily filled by 
Deputy Collectors, the reserve required to fill 
Civilian divisions temporarily and leave vacancies. 
It is fairly satisfactory, but in view of the acting 
appointments having gone up to 10 in number in 
spite of the restriotion in G.O. No. 2714, dated 
6th September 1911, to fill leave vacancies or to 


arrange for special duties it .appears desirable to 
increase the reserve. 

2225 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—The leave reserve does uot seem to be 
sufficient. 

2226 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate?—There is no 
special reserve for officers. 

2227 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion ?—Statistics are not available. 

2228 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—As a rule promotions should be 
made up to Rs. 500 by seniority, but beyond this 
limit promotion should go by merit alone. 

2229 (17). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and heve you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
Yes. I have no suggestions to make on the 
selection for higher appointments and the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers. 

2280 fl8). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ?—The civil judiciary is quite 
unconnected with the Executive branch, but the 
Executive branch is still connected with criminal 
judicial work and also with a certain amount of 
civil work in connection with land tenures. No 
change is desirable in the present state of the 
country as the administrative officers of the dis¬ 
trict can better secure the peace therein as they 
are more intimately acquainted with the crime 
and people therein than the merely Judicial 
officers. The work connected with the Estates 
Land Act may be transferred to the Judicial 
branch of the service. 

2231 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed in making appointment to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—Yes. Yes. 

2232 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would yon suggest ?—Yes. 

2233 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” f 
If not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

2234 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a consi¬ 
deration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?—Yes. 

2235 (23). Please give full iuforjuation 
regarding the rates of pay and the nxunber of 
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posts in each of the main grades of the Provin- leave on full pay without liability to postpone his 
cial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of furlough for a period of at least 18 months after 
each of the following years:—1890, 1900, and return from leave and without the liability to get 
1912. When was the last general reorganisation transferred from his present station, which means 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was a lot of expenditure and interference with the 
effected thereby ?—'Fhe last reorganisation was education of his children. As, according to the. 
effected in 1911 raising the maximum pay of present educational rules, boys cannot leave one 
Deputy Collectors from Bs. 700 to Es. 800 and school for another in the course of a term or 
corresponding increase in the number of posts in year, the transfer of an elderly officer in the 
each grade. middle of a year means keeping his boys and 

2236 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and families in the old station, himself going to the 

grading in the Provincial Civil Service of yonr new station. The amount of privilege leave that 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- can be earned is not suitable as the present rule 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what is that more than three months’ privilege leave 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes. cannot accumulate. The limit may be extended 

2237 (25). Are you satisfied with the present to six months. 

system under which officiating promotions are 2244 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—No: Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
it is desirable to give Deputy Collectors acting much furlough as is permissible by the present 
promotions in higher grades. District Munsifs, rules ? If not, what change do yon suggest ?— 
Collectors and Sub-Collectors get them. Per- No; it is necessary to allow for as much fur- 
manent promotions in the higher grades of lough as is permissible by the present rules, as 
Deputy Collectors are far between; officiating the consolation that an officer can take furlough 
promotions are therefore necessary. The Madras when tired of work is a great impetus to 
Oovernment have recommended it frequently. energetic work when in office. 

2238 (26). What is your opinion regarding the 2245 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 

substitution of a time-scale of salary for the furlough allowances are suitable f If not, what 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you changes do yon recommend ?—Yes; but fur- 
are in favour -of a time-scale, should it be lough allowance should never fall short of half 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or the pay of the officer as the present rule that the 
not ?—I would recommend a time-scale up to furlough allowance is calculated on average 
Es. 600, beyond which the present graded system salary works hard on officers belonging to a 
of promotion should be followed. graded service. 

2239 (27). As an alternative, do you recom- 2246 (35). Do you consider that the maximum 
mend a system by which each main class of and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
appointment would have a separate time-scale f— present fixed are suitable P—Yes. 

No. 2247 (36). Have you any recommendations to 

2240 (28). What is your experience of the make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 

practical working of time-scales of pay in other leave without allow&nces, and other forms of 
Indian Services ?—The time-scale of pay intro- leave? Do you consider that the present qpndi-. 
duced into the Imperial Forest Service in 1909 tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
is very encouraging. leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No; 

2241 (29). If you recommend any kind of Yes. 

time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 2248 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
that yon propose and state what conditions should present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
be laid down in regard to the grant of increments. Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Admi- 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances nistration, and, if so, what; and what remedy 
and other matters of importance ? How do you do yon suggest ?—The shortness of leave with 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces full allowances causes an excessive number of 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and transfers at the end of privilege leave. 

Judicial branches of the service is different ?— 2249 (38). In particular, are they a contribu- 

From the Es. 250 grade to the Es. 500 grade of tory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
the Deputy Collectors an officer should be able if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—Yes. 
to rise in 5 years by annual increments of Rs. 50 The difficulty can be met by allowing privilege 
each. leave to accumulate up to six months. 

2242 (30). Do you approve of the arrange- 2250 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro- 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects? 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian remedy ? In particular, do you regard the exist- 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you ing differences between the leave rules for the 
suggest for the various appointments ?—Three- European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
fourths may be suitable considering the present Yes. Under the present rules an officer return- 
rise in the scale of life in native officers. ing from furlough has to remain in service for at 

2243 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to least eight years before he can take other period 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial of furlough. The interval may be reduced to 
Civil Service, ftud if not, what are the reasons ? five years. Also, if the limit of privilege leave 
Is the amount which can be earned in your be npt extended to six months as suggested in 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative reply to question (38) the interval between 

, arrangement do you suggest ?—No. The reason each two periods of furlough may be reduced 
is that an officer cannot take more than 6 weeks’ to, four years. Furlough may be given in 
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instalments, the first instalment accruing after 
four years’ service. At present Indian officers 
hesitate to take furlough specially on account of 
the long wait of eight years that is necessary 
for one to be entitled to such leave again. 

2251 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, as far as the 
interests of individual officers are concerned, but 
the interests of Government are likely to suffer 
unless the conditions of continuing officers over 
fifty-five years in age are made stricter. 

2252 (41). Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ?— 
The same rule that is now being observed in the 
case of officers of 60 years may be observed in 
the case of officers who attain 65 years. It may 
also be desirable to insist on medical certificate 
as to an officer’s health and strength if it is pro¬ 
posed to retain him after 55 years, as this will do 
away with the individual opinion and favour of 
Collectors. 

2253 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 

2254 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—The pensions 
allowed to persons holding the post of Collectors 
and other higher appointments are low. As a 
Collector draws a pay of Es. 1,600, he is allowed 
only Rs. 416. This is about a fourth part of his 
pay and is very low. The maximum pension of 
native officers may be raised. 

2255 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—Considering the onerous 
nature of the duties entrusted to Deputy Collec¬ 
tors and the consequent strain on their mental 


and physical capacities it may be desirable to 
allow full pension to officers on voluntary retire¬ 
ment after a service of 25 years and to those 
retiring on medical certificate after a service of 
20 years. The small number of officers who 
have lived to enjoy the benefit of pension after 
an arduous service of 30 years justifies a reduc¬ 
tion in the service limit as above suggested. 

2256 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident fund, or to other official or officially- 
recognised funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind 
do yon consider to be necessary ?—'I’he General 
Provident fund is now being generally taken 
advantage of. No further facilities are required. 

2257 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization 
yon consider desirable and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable.—Yes. 

2258 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them.—(i) The 
minimum pay of a Deputy Collector may be 
raised to Rs. 300 so as to make'it a little higher 
than the maximum pay of a Tahsildar. 

(ii) From a perusal of the monthly lists of 
Deputy Collectors it will be seen that transfers 
are more frequent than necessary among them, 
an officer being transferred from one station to 
another even before he has time to study the 
division he is in charge of. Such frequent 
transfers not only inconvenience the officer but 
they are also detrimental to the interests of the 
division. It therefore appears to be quite 
necessary that Deputy Collectors are allowed to 
remain in charge of divisions for as long periods 
as Collectors and Sub-Collectors are, or at least 
for a period of three years as is done in the case 
of District Munsifs—no matter whether they 
may be oft' on short leave. 


Mr. T. Balaji Eao Nayudu, called and examined. 


2259. ( Chairman. ) You are a Revenue Divi¬ 
sional officer, are you not ?—I am. 

2260. What is your caste ?—Sudra. 

2261. What has been your past experience 
in the public service ?—I started as a police 
inspector and then was a Sub-Magistrate and after¬ 
wards became a Tahsildar and then a Revenue 
Divisional Officer, with a service of 27J years 

2262. How old are you ?—49. 

2263. Your written evidence refers mainly to 
the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

2264. You are generally satisfied with the 
system of recruitment, are you not ?—Yes. 

2265. You suggest that the system of promotion 
should undergo certain changes ?—Yes. 

2266. You would make it a rule not to promote 
Tahsildars of less than five or more than ten years’ 
service ?—If the competitive examination were 
done away with : that is the alternative. 

2267. What are your reasons for making that 
suggestion ?—My opinion is that some experience 


in the lower grades would fit men better to 
perform the duty of Divisional Officer or District 
Officer. 

2268. At the same time you want to avoid their 
reaching too great an age before they are eligible 
for a higher appointment?—Not quite that, 
because if they should become Deputy Collectors 
with five or six years’ service I suppose they could 
reach the top of the ladder. 

2269. You are anxious to ensure due represent¬ 
ation of communities ?—I am. 

2270. How' w'ould you ensure that ?—From 
time to time by Government allotting a certain 
number of places to each community, when the 
selections would be made out of the candidates 
allotted for that community or from amongst the 
candidates recommended from that community. 

2271. You gave a very full explanation of 
your views as regards salary, leave and pension, 
and I will not occupy your time in taking you 
through them now. “iou make many substantive 
suggestions in the nature of what you regard as 
improvements ?—do. 
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2272. {Lord Bonaldahay.) I understand that 
yon attach very great importance to the re¬ 
presentation of different classes and communities 
in the Service ?—I do. 

2273. For what reason ?—Because they would 
safeguard the interest of all communities. India 
is not a nation as Europeans are. There are so 
many sects and classes and communities, and 
unless each community is represented by its own 
member I do not think the interests of all are 
safeguarded. 

2274. It is in the interests of the classes them¬ 
selves ?—Tes. 

2275. You think it desirable that they should 
be governed to a certain extent by men of their 
own class ?—Yes. 

2276. Can you tell me, roughly speaking, what 
you mean by classes and communities ? About 
how many different classes and communities do 
you think ought to have representation?—At 
least four castes of Hindus, aud Muhammadans, 
and (Christians; that makes six altogether. 

2277. You also attach great importance to 
Executive officers exercising criminal judicial 
power ?—Yes. 

2278. In answer to question (18) you say that 
these men are more intimately acquainted with 
orime and the people in their districts than 
judicial officers would be. Do you mean by that 
that if these oriminal judicial powers were taken 
away from the Executive OflScers and handed over 
to the Judicisd side of the service, criminals 
would probably escape conviction to a great 
extent ?—That is not the only reason. For the 
matter of keeping peace, and such like things, 
the Executive would be better for administering 
oriminal justice. That is my chief point. Of 
oourse justice is administered by either party 
equally well, but in the matter of keeping the , 
peace and seeing that disturbances do not occur, 
and such kind of things, the Executive can 
manage better than the Judicial. 

2279. Then I may take it from your personal 
experience that you would be very strongly 
opposed to a separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions in that respect ?—Yes. 

2280. {Sir Theodore Morison.) What dis¬ 
advantages do you think come from the prepon¬ 
derance of the Brahmans in the official classes ?— 
It is not only the Brahmans. If any caste 
preponderated, it would be disadvantageous to 
other classes. 

2281. Do you find that there is discontent 
amongst the classes who are unable to secure 
admission to the official circles ? Is there any 
discontent from the fact that there is a preponder¬ 
ance of one class ?—There is to some extent. 

2282. Can you give me illustrations of how you 
come to know that; some examples of the sort of 
things. Do people say anything ?—Yes, it is 
from what I have heard people say. The sub¬ 
ordinates of the lower grades say that they have 
no patronage in getting into higher things. If 
an officer happens to be a Brahman they think 
Brahmans will monopolise appointments. If he is 
a non-Brahman, they thidk non-BrahmaUs get 
better chances. They grumble. 

2283. You are referring to the persons actually 
in the service ?—Yes. 

2284. Is there any discontent among the official 
classes ?—I think the ryot population want more 
of non-Brahmu». 
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2285. In what way exactly does that affect him ? 
In what way would he be benefited or think he 
would be benefited ?—He thinks a Sudra has 
more sympathy. Most of the ryots are Sudras. 

2286. {Mr. Ohaubal.) Will you mention the 
four classes of Hindus you have referred to as 
those classes that ought to have representation ?— 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 

2287. But do not you think that in each of 
these four main castes there are sub-divisions 
which exclude each other quite as much as the 
main classes do ?—No. 

2288. For instance, in this part of the country 
among the Sudras are there not different classes 
which are practically absolutely separate castes by 
themselves ? Are there not classes of Sudras 
who do not inter-dine or inter-marry ?—There- 
are. 

2289. Similarly amongst the other castes, so that 
as regards these main sub-divisions the differences 
are quite as much accentuated as between the four 
castes themselves ?—Of course they may not inter¬ 
marry or inter-dine, but all Brahmans are one 
and all non-Brahmans are one. That is my 
understanding. 

2290. Ought to be one or are one ?—Are one. 

2291. {Mr. Qohhale.) In which of these four 
classes do you place the Panchamas ?—^They do 
not come under any class ; they must be separate. 

2292. They are Hindus —I think they are 
Hindus. 

2293. Then why do you leave them out?— 
I lost sight of them, I suppose. 

2294. What will you do about giving them 
their proper share in the administration ?—When 
they become fit to take part they ought to be 
given their share. 

2295. When you speak of the Panchamas, you 
speak of them having to become fit first, but when 
you speak of the Brahmans you speak about their 
monopolising the service. Why should you not 
give the Panchamas a certain proportion, as you: 
want proportions to be reserved for the different 
castes ?—I did not propose it for each section. I 
said Brahmans and non-Brahmans, putting all 
the non-Brahmans together, Muhammadans, and 
Christians. 

2296. But where do you place the Panchamas 
in that division; among the non-Brahmans ?— 
Yes. 

2297. Therefore they must have their share of 
the posts allotted to the non-Brahmans ?—Yes. 

2298. Whatever their proportion may be P— 
About half. 

2299. Would you fix the proportions accord¬ 
ing to population or according to education? 
Have you thought out any scheme ?—By 
taking the number of educated men in each 
class into consideration. 

2300. If you take the number of educated men 
in each case into consideration, will the dispro¬ 
portion of Brahmans appear so serious as it 
does ?—I think it wiU. 

2301. Have you any figures to show that?—I 
have not. 

2302. Can you put in a table at your conveni¬ 
ence showing the extent of education amongst the 
different castes and the number of appointments 
held by the different castes ?—I may be able to 
do so. 

2303. You are sure it will show that the dispro¬ 
portion is great even taking into consideration 
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the spread of education among the different 
■oastes r—Yes, I think so, if we do not restrict it 
to graduates. 

2304. What is the standard of education you 
have in view in regard to the employment in 
■Q-ovemment service ?—The test required for the 
officers. 

2305. For the Provincial Service what would 
be the minimum educational standard ?—A 
graduate, because one cannot complete the special 
test without being a graduate. 

2306. If the minimum qualification is that of a 
graduate for the Provincial Service, will you look 
Tip the number of graduates from the different 
castes and find out how many posts are held by 
each division ?—Yes. 

2307. You still think the disproportion would 
be great taking the graduates into consideration ? 
—If we take the graduates into consideration it 
would not be. 

2308. Do not you think there should be 
a minimum educational qualification P— Yes, 
except in special cases. 

2309. I agree that with a minimum quali¬ 
fication the backward castes should have not only 
their share but more than their share, hut you 
must insist on a minimum educational qualifica¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

2310. {Mr. Sly.) Do you think that imder the 
existing conditions of society it would be possible 
for a Panchama, to execute efficiently the duties 
•of a Deputy Collector ?—Yes, if he had the neces¬ 
sary educational qualification and social status. 

2311. As a Panchama, would he have the social 
status P—^Not the ordinary Panchama. As soon 
as he obtains a status he might. 

2312. You mean an educated Panchama ?— 
Yes. He may do his duties well. 

2313. It would be possible for him to perform 
just as efficiently as any other caste the duties of 
a Deputy Collector ?—Yes. 

2314. {Mr. Macdonald.) Would you make it a 
little clear for me why you want this caste re¬ 
presentation. Is it in the interests of the service 
or in the interests of the castes themselves ?—In 
the interests of the castes and communities. 

2315. More in the interests of the castes ?— 
Yes. 

2316. If you had the castes better represented 
in the service would that change the general 
tone of the service or would the Brahman still be 
a Brahman ?—1 suppose that if we had more 
non-Brahmans the Brahman would be more 
considerate. 

2317. You say that the ryots want divisional 
officers who are non-Brahmans ?—They would 
better like the idea of having them. 

2318. They would “ prefer ”—would that word 
suit you ?—Yes. 

2319. But in a district where there is a Brah¬ 
man would it make any difference to the ryot 
even if in a neighbouring district there is a 
District officer who is not a Brahman ?—It might 
make a difference. 

2320. But yon are not quite sure 1’—They tbinlr 
that a non-Bi^man has more sympathy with the 
ryots. 

2321. Are yon acquainted with the expression 
“ sharing the spoils ” ?—Yes. 

2322. Is that why these other castes want 
representation P—I do not think so. 
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2323. What is the objection to the various 
communities coming up to a certain educational 
standard P—There is no ohjection, but it takes 
time. 

2324. You admit that this educational standard 
is necessary for the efficiency of the service ?—- 
Yes. 

2325. And your proposal to the Commission is 
to lower the efficiency of the service until you 
have time to come up to a proper standard ?— 
Yes. 

2326. {Mr. Madge.) I gather from your state¬ 
ment this morning as well as from some of your 
written replies that you think the Indian 
community in this Province is so broken up into 
factions that there is practically no common ground 
frorn which they look at any large public adminis¬ 
trative question. Is that so ?—No, not quite. 
It is not what I mean. 

2327. Then what do you mean by their being 
so divided into varied interests that the adminis¬ 
tration should be based on what you have said. 
If there is no common ground from which they 
can agree why should there be any difference in 
any other respect ?—I think there is no common 
ground upon which they can all agree, as long as 
the numbers of educated men are quite uneven, 
taking the communities into consideration. 

2328. I am not asking about private or social 
interests but about administrative questions. I 
gather from what you have said that you want 
every class to be represented. Is it or is it not 
because there is no common ground from which 
they can look at ordinary subjects P —Yes, I tbinlr 
they have no common ground. 

^29. Then instead of fixing a hard and fast 
rule of a proportionate representation, do you not 
thi^ it would be wiser to advocate a policy under 
which the Government would select or apportion 
its appointments so as to meet what you want P— 
That may be done. It is equally convenient. 

2330. Do not you think it is wiser to have tiiat? 
—Yes. 

2331. In your answer to question (6) you have 
given a number of reasons why certain classes of 
officers are wanting. As I read them they seem 
to me to be rather theoretical reasons for your 
conclusions. Are these conclusions based on any 
experience of your own ?—Yes. 

2332. You have had experience on which you 
base them ?—Yes. 

2333. {Mr. A.bdur Rahim.) I understand you 
consider it necessary that officers should be recruit¬ 
ed from among graduates of the Universities P— 
Not necessarily. I said the test for the post of 
Deputy Collector requires one to become a gradu¬ 
ate, otherwise I do not insist on a graduate alone 
being entitled to become a Deputy Collector. 

2334. In your opinion is the present test suffi¬ 
cient to guarantee a high standard of efficiency ?— 
Yes. 

2335. You would not like to lower that standard ? 
—^It may be. 

2336. You would prefer it ?—Yes, I would. 

2337. Simply in the interests of the different 
classes P—Yes. 

2338. {Sir Valenttne Chirol.) You lay great 
stress upon the representation of communities. 
Within your experience can you tell us whether 
ttere are any categories of questions in which the 
Executive power being invested in a Brah¬ 
man and not in a Sudra is calculated to affect 
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directly the material interests of the ryot P—That 
is the general impression I hare. 

2339. Can yon tell me what are the sort of cases 
from which that general impression arises P What 
are the questions in which a Brahman is likely 
to act possibly less fairly and less liberally to 
the ryot than a Sudra would P—In the matter 
of revenue administration, inquiring into the 
ryot’s grievances, and looking into other matters, 
they tlunk a Sudra is more accessible and better 
fitted for out-door work and physical labour. 

2340. Can yon give me one or two instances ? 
Is it drawing water or access to water, or is it 
with regard to the nature of the taxation of 
lands P—No, I do not think there is any parti¬ 
cular item; it is a general impression. 

2341. But the general impression must be based 
upon a considerable number of individual cases. 
■Oan you tell us what the nature of these cases 
is which gives rise to the general impression ?— 
The ryot population think that a Brahman 
would be accessible to Brahman ryots of the 
^village and the Brahman subordinate officers, 
whereas a Sudra, they think, would be accessible 
to the Sudra ryots. 

2342. That is the main difference, that it is 
the ministerial officers who will prevent a ryot 
'having this easy access to a superior Brahman 
executive officer rather than to a Sudra p—Yes. 

2343. With regard to question (18), as to the . 
separation of the Executive and J udicial Services, 
to which you are opposed, it is especially with a 
view to better securing the peace of the country 
that you wish to preserve connection between the 
Executive and the Judicial ? I think I was right 
in understanding from a previous answer of yours 
that what you had iu view was not so muon the 
actual repression or punishment of crime when it 
has once taken place, as that the executive officer 
being in closer touch with the country would bo 
able to take better measures for the prevention of 
crime?—Yes. 

2344. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Has your ser- 
'vioe been almost entirely in the North of the 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

2345. You have never served in the Tamil 
district P—No. 

2346. All through the Ceded districts, and I 
think in most of the Telugu districts in the north 
•of the Presidency, the karnam, who is mostly 
Brahman, gets much more authority as regards 
the manipulation and keeping of these accounts 
than he would do if the immediate inspecting 
■officer was a non-Brahman ?—Yes. 

2347. Have there not been cases in the Ceded 
districts where the rule of one Brahman sect has 
become so extended throughout the district that 
the Board of Revenue had to interfere and trans¬ 
fer officers to other districts in order to prevent 
that combination of Brahman elements in the 
•district ?—Yes, 

2348. Such a case occurred I think in Bellary ? 

2349. And also in Cuddapah ?—^Yes. 

2350. And it was generally felt by the officers 
•of the district that the clique which was made by 
these Brahman officials, acting no doubt through 
kamams and the lower subordinate Brahman 
officials, was bad for the administration of the 
district P—Yes. 

2351. (Jlfr. Oldfield.) You have a son in 
England, I think, studying for the Bar?—^Yes. 


2352. Is he under M.r. Arnold and the India 
Office Committee ?—Yes. 

2353. Are you quite satisfied with that super¬ 
vision P—Yes. ■ 

2354. You have full confidence in his ability 
to keep straight ?—Yes. 

2355. Yoii were a Police officer originally ?— 
Yes. 

2366. Do you find your Police experience in 
the investigation of crime of use to you in your 
position as a Magistrate ?—^Yes. 

2357. With regard to the feeling between the 
Brahnmns and ,the non-Brahmans I want to put 
a specific instance to you. You were in Eistna 
in 1896 I think ?—Yes. 

2358. Do you remember a feud between the 
Brahmans and the Eomati P—-Yes. 

2359. The matter in dispute was the claim of 
the non-Brahman Eomatis, amongst other things, 
to read the Vedas in the same way as the 
Brahmans ?—Yes. 

2360. That dispute became very bitter and 
ended in criminal oases ?—^Yes. 

2361. And spread to other districts ?—^Yes, 

2362. (Mr. Ramachandra Boo.) You remem¬ 
ber the system recently introduced by direct 
appointments to Revenue offices ?—^Yes. 

2363. The idea is that after two years they 
are confirmed as Revenue Inspectors and are 
probably rapidly promoted to Sub-Magistrates ?— 
Yes. 

2364. How long will it be before they rise in 
the usual course to the greater offices ?—About 
six years I think. 

2365. Are you aware of any instance now of 
an officer appointed at Rs. 100 rising to a Deputy 
Collector within six years ?—I think some of the 
Deputy Collectors got in after six years' service. 
They began at 60 or 70 rupees and lieoame Deputy 
Collectors within six years. 

2366. What is the average period-which it takes 
for an officer, after being a Sub-Magistrate, to 
become a Deputy ; would it not be something 
about 12 to 14 years P—Yes, 

2367. Do you expect that your system will give 
you Deputy Collectors without their energies 
being reduced in the usual way ?—Of course 
these probationers will not have promotion in the 
usual way ; there must be a separate system. 

2368. Your idea is that the probationers should 
be given special promotion to the ranks of Deputy 
Collectors after being trained for five or six years 
as Revenue officers and Sub-Magistrates ?—Yes, 
four or six years. 

2369. (Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) You have 
been an executive officer ?—Yes. 

2370. You have no experience of the iudioial 
office ?■—No. 

2371. Are all the village munsifs in your 
district Sudras ?—Yes. 

2372. Do you think there will be a combina¬ 
tion between the non-Brahman officers and the 
Sudra village munsifs. There may bo a non- 
Brahman official and a Brahman Vnrnam 
There is an idea that a non-Brahman munsif 
would not be as intelligible as a Brahman karnam 
to the ryot, who is mostly Sudra. 

(The witness -withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Serviei. 

2373 (l).'Wliat is your experience of tlic working 
of the present system of recruitment by open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service ? 
I)o you accept it as generally satisf^tory in prin¬ 
ciple ? (2) In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what altera¬ 
tions would you suggest ?—I regard the present sys¬ 
tem as fairly satisfactory, its obvious weak point 
is that it takes into aecount only scholastic attain¬ 
ments and leaves out of reckoning other and more 
important qualifications, e.g., character, physique, 
and what I can best describe as manners—whether 
inherited or acquired. I consider that limited 
competition among candidates who had previously 
secured nomination by an independent. Board of 
Selection would probably give better results. The 
considerations by which the Board should be 
influenced in making their selection are too 
numerous to mention; they would not differ 
greatly from those upon which the naval authori¬ 
ties now base their selection of candidates for the 
Navy. Such a system would help to eliminate 
some men who, though intellectually well qualified, 
are not by temperament or upbringing altogether 
suited for the kind of work required of the great 
majority of Indian Civil servants. 

2374-5 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? (9). What would be 
your opinion with regard to filling a fixed pro¬ 
portion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre by “ Natives of India ” recruited 
by means of a separate examination in India 
or by means of separate examinations in each 
province or group of provinces in India ? If so, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—(7 and 9) 
I take these questions together. I am not in 
favour of simultaneous examinations in In^a 
and in England. It is, in ray opinion, abso¬ 
lutely essential that the working of the Execu¬ 
tive should bo British in general tendency and 
tone, and should reflect, if not British natural 
characteristics, at least a British training. This 
is impossible if the Civil Service is filled to any 
considerable extent by men who have never been 
in Europe, It may be that with simultaneous 
examinations the large majority of the successful 
candidates would still be found among the 
Liondon competitors, but it would be unwise to 
leave to the chances of a written examination a 
matter of such vital importance to good govern¬ 
ment. It would be necessary to fix a. maximum 
number of candidates to be selected in India, or 
alternatively to settle in advance the number of 
appointments to be competed for at each centre. 
The undesirable results of an identical examina¬ 
tion in such conditions are obvious, and the 
proposal would resolve itself into such an arrange¬ 
ment as is suggested in question (9), namely, a 
separate examination in India for a fixed pro¬ 
portion of the vacancies. To this also I see 
strong objections. It would represent the old 
discredited statutory system with a different but 
in my opinion not more satisfactory method of 
recruitment. The fixing of the proportion of 
vacancies to be filled in India could be based on 
no logical principle : if the proportion were low, 
it would fail to satisfy the aspirations of those who 
now desire simultaneous open competition; if it 


were high, it would endanger the maintenance of 
the British element in the Executive; and in 
any case it could only be arrived at by an 
arbitrary process. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the present 
system is in every way preferable to either of the 
alternatives indicated. It is the only one which 
allows of provision being made for the due 
representation of all classes in India, a need which 
certainly exists now and is likely, so far as I can 
see, to continue. 

2376 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
oflicers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons f 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54) 

i Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 26 
Viet., c. 54), and of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), reproduced as Appen¬ 
dices II and III to these questions] ?—As the 
Administration and the Public Services are at 
present constituted, I consider it essential that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for- 
officers reornited in England to the Indian Civil 
Service. I can see no other means of ensuring 
the essential British element. 

I see no reason to recommend any change in 
the schedule, but it may be noted that the office 
of Joint Magistrate, Sub-Collector and Assistant 
Collector is no longer reserved for Indian 
Civilians though the designation is. The charge 
of a division of a district which is the office 
referred to in the Presidency is now held indis¬ 
criminately by Civilians or Deputy Collectors. 

2377 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre do you consider that “Natives 
of India ” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—It seems to me impossi¬ 
ble to lay down any proportion of the higher 
posts taken as a whole to which Natives of ludia 
can be admitted. In certain grades of the service- 
a proportion has in fact been prescribed and two 
Collectors and four Judges are now Indians. The 
fixed principle to be kept in view being the main¬ 
tenance in the administration of a British tone 
and standard, the proportion can only be raised 
from time to time as Natives of India become 
available who are qualified to meet the require¬ 
ments of this fixed principle. 

In the posts outside the regular grades more 
definite individual qualifications are needed andi 
the selection by Government should be absolutely 
unfettered ; to fix a proportion of these posts to 
which persons of any class should be appointed is 
obviously impossible. The result of fixing a 
proportion of the whole service would bo that 
failure to find qualified Indian candidates for 
the special posts would entail an increase in the 
number to be provided for in the regular grades 
and a consequent disturbance of the numbers- 
recognised at the time as admissible and suitable 
in these grades. 

Whether the candidates available from time to- 
time are fully qualified to fififi] the conditions of 
the fixed principle to which I have referred, or, if 
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they are not, in what numbers they oan be 
admitted without seriously interfering with the 
general tone and standard of the administration, 
seems to me to be a matter which must be left 
to the respeotive Governmerts in India. But 
under any system of listed posts it should be 
clearly laid down that the listing of a post as 
open to natives of India does not necessarily imply 
that an Indian must be appointed to it, whether 
qualified or not; and lest even this declaration 
should not snffioe to remove an impression which 
now seems to prevail, I would refrain from listing 
any post outside the regular grades- The 
appointment of non-civilians to these posts should 
be made under the Act of 1861. 

2378 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation P If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—I consider that 
they should receive an allowance suflficient to 
cover their reasonable expenses. I would fix this 
at £200 a year which is, I believe, the minimum 
cost nowadays of a year at one of the larger 
universities. If anything less is allowed, the 
result must usually bo that an officer will begin 
his Indian career saddled with debts which his 
salary in his early years of service will not permit 
him to clear- 

Inoluded in the allowance now given is a grant 
of ifi37-l0-0 allowed on account of passage to 
India, i his virtually represents the cost of a 
second-class passage, and has been widely inter¬ 
preted as such. Offioers of other departments 
(e.g., Educational, Agricultural and Hubho Works) 
are granted free first-class passages to India, and 
it seems inexpedient that an invidious distinction 
should be drawn between them and the Civil 
Service. I would recommend that free passages, 
first class, should he granted to young Civilians, or 
if this cannot be done, that the grant on account 
of a passage should be raised to a lump sum of, 
say, £50. 

2379 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the In(£an Civil Service 
is —(a) that the members of the Service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to dis- 
cnarge the duties of higher ones; and {b) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To seonre these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Bs. 1,000 per 
mensem, is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do you accept this system ? If 


so, do yon consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do yon recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?—The attain¬ 
ment of “ superior ” rank in this Presidency does 
not involve any change of duties or increase of 
responsibility and there is no need to alter the 
period at which that rank is in theory attained. 

2380 (76j. Is any difficulty experienced by the 
Administration in working with the number of 
superior posts shown in the list for your Province ? 
Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary 
of more than Es. 1,000 per mensem, and are they 
all such as are ordinarily held by offioers in the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what changes, if 
any, do you suggest?—My own experience leads 
me to hold that tne number of Collectors should be 
increased. The number of districts is insufficient, 
the districts are too large and the work is too 
heavy. One result is to tie the Collector far too 
much to his desk and to threaten to convert him 
from an administrator and supervisor of his 
district into a head clerk. In another direction 
the excessive work tends to cause deterioration by 
leaving a Collector in this Presidency no moment 
to spare for anything but his daily duties and so 
oniting him off to a great extent from outside 
interests and narrowing his views and outlook. 

2381 (90). Please see the two statements con¬ 
tained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of p^ drawn by officers 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
and the grading of each class of post for the 
different Provinces, and say whether they are 
correct for your Province?—Statement DD in 
Appendix VIII appears to show that both on the 
Executive and the Judicial side the Madras 
Service is better off than that of other Provinces, 
On the Eevenue side it is shown that of our heads 
of districts 77 8 per cent, draw pay at Ks. 2,250 
or over, the remainder receiving Rs. 1,800 or 
over; in other Provinces the proportion in the 
Bs. 2,250 grade is much smaller while some 
Collectors receive only Es. 1,500. Any inference 
drawn from these figures alone would, however, be 
misleading. For purposes of comparison, our first- 
grade Sub-Collector on Es. 1,200 should be in¬ 
cluded with Collectors, seeing that it has been 
recognised that the Sub-Collector’s charges in 
Madras are ns important as some of the smaller 
districts in Northern India, and Madras Sub- 
Collectorates of the first-grade have been classed 
along with district charges as “ Bnperior ” posts. 
If our 20 Sub-Colleotors of the Mst-grade are 
inoluded with Collectors for the purposes of the 
statement in Appendix Vlil-DD, and the heading 
of the last column altered so as to include appoint¬ 
ments on tts. 1,200 and over, the result will be as 
follows:— 


Prsvidenoy or Province. 

ToUl 

number 

of 

appoint- 

mente. 

Appointments in the 
grades of Ka. 3,260 
and over. 

Appointmenta in the 
grades ol Bs. 1,800 
and over but leas 
than Bs. 2,360. 

Appointments in the 
grades of Ks. 1,200 
and over hut less 
than Rs. 1,800 

Nnmber. 

PerMotage. 

Number. 

Peroentsge. 

Number. 

Percentage 

Madres 

47 

21 

44-7 

« 

12-8 

30 

42-6 

Bombaj •. . e . • 

29 

IS 

44-8 

16 

61 7 

1 

3-6 


39 

13 

30-8 

13 

33-3 

14 

36-9 

United Provinoee 

54 

19 

85-3 

31 

38-9 

14 

86-9 


34 

10 

39-6 

11 

32-8 

13 

88-3 

BnTmik »• 

40 

13 

SO 

18 

326 

16 

37-6 

Bihar and Onua 

39 

9 

31-0 

10 

84-6 

10 

34 b 

Ontial Provinoee and Betar .. 

34 

8 

33-5 

13 

36-3 

14 

41-3 

Aetam. 

19 

6 

31-S 

7 

86-8 

6 

81*6 


42 
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While the figures under “ Dmsional Officers ” 
will he — 


Fresidonoy or Provinoe. 

Total 
num her 
of 

appoint- 

ments. 

Appointments in the 
grades of Ks. 900 
and over but below 

Rs. 1,200. 

Appointments in the 
grades of Ks. 700 
and ever but below 

Bs. 900 

Appointments in the 
grsdes of Bs. 600 
and over but below 

Rs 700. 

B amber. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

lladraB . 

85 

16 

18 8 

16 

18-8 

63 

62-4 

Bomtay .. .. . 

9S 

17 

18-6 

18 

19-6 

67 

61-9 

Bengal . 

90 

17 

18-8 

17 

18-8 

66 

62-2 

tlnit^ Provinces 

113 

16 

lS-3 

27 

28-9 

71 

63-8 

Punjab. 

76 

14 

18-4 

16 

19-8 

47 

61-8 

Burma 

86 

11 

12-9 

13 

16-3 

61 

71-8 

Bihar and Orissa 

63 

10 

18-9 

10 

18 9 

33 

62-2 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

60 

6 

12 

18 

26 

31 

62 

Assam .. ,. 

22 

4 

18-1 

3 

18-6 

15 

68-8 


Table C .—Posts on Rs. 1.000 and oner and 
less than Rs. 1,500. 


Provinoe. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

N umber of 
posts. 

Percentage. 

Madras 

176 

28 

13-1 

United Provinces .. 

228 

20 

8-8 

Burma .. 

168 

11 

6-6 

Assam .. 

46 

2 

4-3 

Bombay 

171 

5 

2-9 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

109 

2 

18 

Punjab 

168 

3 

1-8 

Bengal 

1*2 

3 

1-6 

Central Provinces.. 

101 

t 

m. 

Ml. 


The result will be to show that so far from 
being better off, we are worse off than other 
provinces, owing to our percentage of lower paid 
posts being greater, if Bevenue posts above 
Bs. 2,500 were included in the statement, the 
disparity would be even greater owing to the 
number of Commissioners employed in some of 
the other provinces. A further reference to this 
matter is made in my reply to question (94). 

On the Judicial side, the Madras scale, as the 
result of the recent reorganisation, is more favour* 
able than that of other provinces. 

23b2 (94). l)o you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment tor similar 
hinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and if so, what ?—It is not necessary, even if it 
were possible, to secure absolute uniformity of 
salary, but there is a strong feeling that there 
should be, as far as possible, equality of prospects 
in all provinces. This is not now the case. In 
Madras, for example, while the average pay of 
junior officers U.e., those in receipt of salaries below 
Bs. 1,5U0) compares favourably with the general 
average, the prospects of senior men are consider¬ 
ably worse than the average. This is due t<> the 
relatively smaller number of the higher appoint¬ 
ments (from Bs. 1,500 to Bs. 2,750 and from 
Bs. 2,750 upwards). The following tables show 
the present position:— 


Table A .—Posts on Rs. 2,750 and over.. 


Provinoe. 

Sanctioned 

strength- 

N amber of 
poets. 

Peroentage. 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

109 

16 

13-7 

Bengal 

182 

21 

11 6 

Burma 

168 

17 

101 

United Provinces .. 

228 

22 

9-6 

Bombay 

171 

16 

9-4 

Punjab 

168 

14 

9 

Madras 

176 

15 

8-6 

Central Provinoes.. 

101 

8 

8 

Assam 

46 

3 

6 6 


Table B .—Posts on Bs. 1.500 or over and 
less than Rs. 2,750. 


Province. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

B nmber of 
posts. 

Percentage 

Assam 

46 

19 

41-3 

Bengal 

182 

68 

37 3 

Cen&al Provinces.. 

101 

37 

36-6 

Bibar and Orissa . 

109 

39 

36 

Punjab 

168 

56 

36-4 

Burma 

168 

62 

31 

Madras 

175 

63 

30-3 

Bombay 

171 

60 

29-2 


The position of Madras is further aggravated 
by the fact that our conditions are, as compared 
with some other provinces, not favourable to the 
selection of our officers for the higher posts under 
the Government of India: for example, our 
Secretaries, by the time they attain that office and 
establish their fitness for higher Secretariat 
employment, are too senior to make their appoint¬ 
ment to the Government of India Secretariat 
convenient. This disability we share with 
Bombay ; other provinces, in which the Secretaries 
to the Wovincial Government are comparatively 
junior men, do not suffer in the same way. 

The tables that I have prepared show that, to 
equalise prospects, the Madras Service requires a 
relatively wider outlet in the higher ranks than 
it now enjoys. It is impossible on administrative 
grounds to reduce the number of men in the 
“ inferior ” ranks: the remedy can only be found 
in a larger proportion of posts in the higher 
“ superior ” grades. Should it be found desirable, 
on administrative grounds, to increase the number 
of Colltctors, this would tend to some extent to 
correct the balance; but an increase in the average 
pay of the higher posts would also be needed to 
set matters right. I consider that, as an attempt 
to equalise the conditions between Madras and 
other provinces generally, our Collectors should 
rise, preferably by selection, to a salary of 
Bs. 2,750. Some of our districts nearly approach 
to Commissiouerships in importance and there 
would be nothing inappropriate in paying thetk 
accordingly. 
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2383 (95). So you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introdnced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, sbonld be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions P Should sncb abolition apply to 
oihoers alrea^ employed or he restricted to future 
entrants P—Exchange compensation allowance 
should not he abolished without at least a corre¬ 
sponding increase in salaries. 

2384 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries what 
is your opinion regarding the grant of a similar 
increase of salary to those members of the service 
who now draw no exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance P—The allowance recognises the special 
burden laid on officers whose domicile is in 
Europe by the fall in the exchange value of the 
rupee. If salaries are raised generally irrespect¬ 
ive of domicile, the claim of such officers to 
special treatment will still remain. 

2385 (97). How does the system of acting allow¬ 
ances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased re¬ 
sponsibility P Is it productive of any inconveni¬ 
ence and have 3 'on any suggestion to make on the 
subject P—On the executive side the chief acting 
promotions involving increased responsibility are 
from Assistant Collector to Sub-Collector and from 
Sub-Collector to Collector. An Assistant Colleotoc 
acting as Sub-Collector receives the full pay of a 
Snb-Collector of the last grade and is thus suitably 
remunerated. But a Sub-Collector acting as 
Collector cannot draw more than Es. l,6oO and 
may receive as little as Rs. 1,433 ■per mensem. 
The pay of a junior Colloittor is Es. 1,800 and 
the full salary of the post is by no means too 
much considering the official and social position 
of the officer and the calls on his purse. The 
expenses of an acting officer are little if anything 
less than those of a permanent incumbent: the 
responsibilities are iu no w^ less. I speak from 
personal experience when I say that the lower 
grades of acting pay as Collector of a large 
district are altogether inadequate to meet the social 
and official obligations imposed by the position. 
I consider that no officer acting as a Collector 
should receive less than Rs. 1,700 per mensem at 
the lowest. I'he principle of fixing a minimum 
salary for special offices is already recognised in 
the Indian Codes, for an Aocountaut-G'eueral at 
the three Presidency towns cannot receive less 
than Es. 1,500 per month, while the Inspector- 
General of Forests and acting Conservators of 
Forests enjoy a privilege of the same kind. 

On the judicial side the lowest pay drawn by a 
Sub-Collector acting as Judge is Es. 1,566. The 
expenses of a Judge are not so great, but for the 
sake of uniformity and as it is considered neces¬ 
sary to make the judicial branch more attractive 
than the executive, I would apply the same mini¬ 
mum of Es. 1,700 to the acting Judge. 

2386 (98). H ow is the system of officiating grade 
promotions, where there is no change of duties 
actually worked P Is the system convenient in 
the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the service ? Have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for its alteration ?—The 
system is convenient and works satisfactorily but 
should be abandoned in favour of a time-scale. 

2387 (99) What is your opinion regarding the 
substitutipn for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-s^le of salary P If yon are 


in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not P—^ 
I’he introduction of a time-scale would be a great 
improvement on the present system, at least 
in the lower grades. Regular promotion and 
well-defined prospects would have obvious 
advantages over a system under which promotion 
depends greatly on chance, and a temporary 
decline in retirements or leave may seriously 
retard promotion. 

The question whether the time-scale should be 
carried on into the higher grade is more difficult 
to answer. The uncertainty of prospects there 
is not so great and promotion to these ranks is 
by selection, or at least by the rejection of the 
unfit. Ihere must necessarily be a break in the 
time-scale at the stage of transition to the rank, 
of a Collector or Judge, aud I do not think any 
purpose would at present be served by institut¬ 
ing a fresh time-seale for officers of that rank. 

2388 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard to 
the grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances and other mattei’s of 
importance. How do you propose to apply such 
time-scale in provinces where the scale of pay of 
the judicial and executive branches of the service 
is different ?—The scale I would recommend is as 
follows:— 


Tear of 

Bats of 

Year of 

Bate of 

service. 

salary. 

service. 

salary. 


KS. 


BS. 

1 

500 

7 

1,000 

2 

• 550 

8 

1,100 

3 

t650 

9 

1,200 

4 

700 

10 

1,350 

5 

800 

11 

1,500 

6 

900 




* Sahjeot to paaging the Lower Standard exauaiuation. 
t Subjitot to pagging the Higher Standard examination. 

Statemknt comparing the rates of pay of Indian 
Civil Service Officers (a) under the Political 
department time-scale, (6) as ‘ assumed ’ for 
the purposes of article 764 of Civil Service 
Regulations and (c) as suggested by Mr. 




Apsnmed 


Tear of 
service. 

Politioal 

department. 

salary in 
article i54, 
Civil Service 
Begalatioiis. 

Proposed 


RS. 

RS. 

BS 

1 

. . $ 450 

400 

500 

2 

. . 4: 500 

400 

550 

3 

. . ; 5o0 

500 

650 

4 

650 

600 

700 

5 

700 

700 

800 

6 

750 

800 

900 

7 

850 

900 

1,000 

8 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

9 

. . 1,050 

1,100 

1,200 

10 

.. 1,150 

1,200 

1,350 

11 

.. 1,250 

1,300 

1,500 


4: Offioerg of the Indian Civil Service are nul usnally 
zeoroited for the Political department under three years’ 
eervioe; the rates shown for the first thiee years are those 
fixed for offioeis not belonging to the Indian i ivil Serrioe. 

Thereafter an officer should remain on Rs. 1,500 
until promoted to the post of Collector or Judge. 

1 consider that Ks. 500 is the lowest pay on 
which a young member of the Indian Civil Service 
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should start his service in India. That is the sum 
allowed to officers of the Educational Department 
whose age and general education resemble those 
of the Civilian. The young Police officer now 
attains the same payj; under the operation of the 
acting allowance rules, immediately on emerging . 
from his period of probation, that is within his 
two years of appointment and at the maximum 
age of 23. Partly owing to the great increase in 
the cost of living during the last twenty years, the 
Es. 400 yer mensam, considered sufficient 20 or 30 
years ago for officers arriving at the age of 20 or 
21, is not suitable or sufficient for officers arriv¬ 
ing now at 24 or 25 years of age. Starting from 
Es. 500,, I follow generally the lines of the time¬ 
scale already in force in the Political Department, 

, but keeping in advance of that scale throughout. 
I allow a considerable rise in the third year of 
service, which is the period at which the young 
officer is released from tutelage and under our 
system is posted to a Divisional charge where he 
has to set up house for himself. Prom the fourth 
to the ninth year my scale represents an addition 
of Rs. 100 per mensem to the standard scale of 
“ assumed salaries ” laid down in the Civil Service 
Eegulations. In the tenth and eleventh years it 
rises faster than the “assumed salaries,” but I 
justify this on the ground that about that period 
an officer is likely to marry and his domestic 
expenses to increase considerably. The scale of 
assumed salaries has been in force since 1889 at 
least: my scale in eleven years only reaches a sum 
about 15 per cent, in excess of the “ assumed 
rate,” though the cost of living must have in ¬ 
creased since 1889 by considerably more than that 
proportion. 

2389 (103) If you are in favour of a time-scale 
of pay, how would you secure that the recruit¬ 
ment of junior officers is restricted to the number 
likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts 
of independent responsibility, and do you or do 
you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect 
of rising to such posts within a fixed time ?— 
Eecruitment under the present system is arranged 
to secure that all offieprs will be promoted to 
certain posts at approximately a fixed time: I 
do not see that an alteration in the system of 
paying salaries would make the application of this 
principle any more difficult. 

2390 (105). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of salary not 
covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ?—A newly joined Civilian, immediately on 
arrival, has to provide himself with a horse and 
with camp furniture and equipment, all of which 
are needed for the performance of his public duty. 
The total expenditure involved is from Es. 1,200 
to Es. 1,500. At present an advance of Rs. 1,000 
is given by Government for this purpose, but this 
sum besides being inadequate, is recovered from 
him at the rate of Es- 100 per m&nsem during the 
first ten months of service, an arrangement which 
very seriously cripples his resources. An officer 
who has no private means can hardly avoid start¬ 
ing his career in debt and this is clearly very 
undesirable. I consider that an equipment allow¬ 
ance should be given by Government to each 
newly arrived Civilian, to enable him to fit himself 
out properly for his work. 

2391 (107) Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the ludi‘«Ti 


Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangem*-nt 
do you suggest ?—Under the combined leave 
sy’stem most of the leave on full pay is ordinarily 
taken, though there are occasional compulsory 
lapses owing to the restriction of the leave rules. 

2392 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—I do not consider 
the rates suitable. The principal reason why 
officers do not now take all • the furlough duo 
to them is that they cannot afford it. The 
cost of passages to and fro and the exceptional 
expense of a temporary residence in England, 
taken in conjunction with the reduction of income 
to half or less than half, make much furlough 
impossible. Even with the comparatively small 
amount of furlough now taken the average officer 
returns to India in debt, or at least having 
spent the small savings which he had accu¬ 
mulated during his last period of duty. Were 
it not for the privilege of combined leave, which 
enables a portion of the leave in England to be 
taken on full pay, the amount of time spent at 
home would be even less than now. Various 
suggestions have been made from time to time 
for improving the conditions in this respect; 
among them are the proposals to remove the three 
months’ limit now placed on the accumulation of 
privilege leave or in the alternative to allow the 
commutation of furlough into full pay leave ; but 
these are only palliatives. I consider that the 
remedy should go to the root of the matter and 
should consist in raising the furlough allowance 
from one-half to two-thirds of full pay Limita¬ 
tions might be placed on the amount of leave 
which could be tnken, or taken at a time, on these 
allowances, but the general principle should be to 
allow an officer to enjoy such reasonable periods 
of absence from duty, for rest or recruitment of 
health, as the conditions of service in India are 
admitted to require, without the financial embar¬ 
rassment which now, for the average officer, marks 
each visit to Europe. 

2393 (111) Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend any 
change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling 
and in rupees, and if so, what change ?— 
Under any system I consider that the maxi¬ 
mum imposed on leave allowances should be 
removed, or at least greatly increased. The 
present maximum of £1,000 a year probably 
amounted to a fair competence when it was fixed : 
it apparently has no other logical basis. With 
the rise in the cost of living generally in Europe 
the maximum has ceased to be suitable, and its 
existence is an additional obstacle to the takirg 
of leave earned and often badly needed 

I do not consider it desirable to reduce the 
minimum. 

2394 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes, generally, but men who at 
about 25 years’ service have risen to the “ selected ” 
ranks and continue to serve there may, on the 
analogy of other branches of the Public Service, 
reasonably look for an increased pension. I should 
be inclined to meet this by retaining the present 
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annuity system but by giving an extra £100 a 
year at 30 years’ service to men who had attained 
“ selected” rank. I think that a further £100 a 
year might be attached to the office of Member of 
Council if held for three years. 

2395 (11»). Would a non-contributory system of 
superannuation pensions, varying in amount with 
the amount of salary drawn at the time of retire¬ 
ment, be preferable in the interests either of the 
Government or of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? — No. There would be too muclj uncer¬ 
tainty of prospect and the man who for no fault 
of his own, but merely owing to slowness of 
promotion, finds himself blocked out of the higher 
paid posts should not be further penalised by loss 
of pension. 

2396 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
annuity system, do you suggest any modifications 
in its detailed working, and, if so, what and for 
what reasons ?—Tes, as described in my reply to 
questions (118) and (119). 

I am strongly of opinion that the practice of 
requiring Civilians to contribute towards their 
pensions should cease. It obtains, so far as I 
know, in no other service. The contributions 
constitute a substantial drain on incomes which 
at some stages barely represent a living wage, 
and which at no period of the service of the 
average Civilian now leave any margin for putting 
by savings against retirement. Such surplus as 
may be over from regular and unavoidable 
expenditure while on duty is, at any rate in the 
case of the married officer, swallowed up by 
steamer passages for his family and by the 
maintenance, for more or less extended periods, 
of separate establishments at home and in India. 

I consider that the full pension of £1,000 a 

S ax should be provided by the State and I should 
e to see the present deduction of 4 per cent, 
placed in a Provident fund to be returned with 
interest to an officer on retirement, and perhaps to 
be drawn on, as in the case of the Indian General 
Provident fund, for exceptional purposes, such as 
the payment of passages. The £1,000 a year 
with the addition of the Provident fund accumu¬ 
lation will, as prices and social conditions now 
stand in England, suffice to provide no more than 
bare comfort for an officer who has spent his life 
abroad in circumstances that compel a certain 
standard of living. Moreover, the Provident 
fund accumulation will furnish a much-needed 
addition to the income of widows whose pension 
of^£250 or £300 from the Family Pension fund 
represents now little more than penury. 

Pensions run up to £1,000 in the Military 
department and £l,05l)in the Medical Service, 
and there seems no reason why the Indian Civil 
Service should be less liberally treated by the 
State. 

2397 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations ?—The con¬ 
tributions to the fund constitute a heavy burden 
on the income of a retired officer, and I should like 
to see them cease on retirement. I would similarly 
suggest, as a concession which would cost Govern¬ 
ment nothing, that contributions should be sus- 

E ended during furlough and recovered after return 
y reasonable monthly payments. 

43 


The stoppage of the pensions of orphan sons 
at the age of 21 is a very serious defect in the 
regulations. Young men are no longer estab^ 
lished in professions in England at 21 (except in 
the Army and Navy in which the pay will not 
keep them) and the result of withdrawing the 
pension at that age is to debar a civilian’s son from 
all chance of going to a university and of follow¬ 
ing his father’s career or any other of the same 
social standing. It was not so when the age of 
entry into the service was lower. I hold strongly 
that the pension should continue at least to 24. 
The children’s portion of the fund appears to 
have a very large accumulated balance and would 
probably be able to make the concession without 
any present increase in contributions. 

2398 (137). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above question P 
If so, please explain them ?—There are two matters 
not falling strictly under the above questions to 
which 1 wish to allude ; they are—(i) the unsatis-' 
factory rules governing travelling aUowances in 
certain circumstances, and (ii) the need for some 
more definite protection for the individual officer 
against loss of pay and prospects owing to changes 
in the organization of the service. 

(i) The travelling allowances granted to an 
officer on transfer from one post to another are 
altogether inadequate. An executive officer is 
compelled by Government to maintain tents, camp 
equipment and horses: his duties frequently 
require him to keep a conveyance. But when 
transferred in the interests of the State, the whole 
cost of moving this equipment, as well as his 
furniture and domestic paraphernalia, falls usually 
on the officer’s own pocket, while a married man. 
with children has also to meet the railway fares 
of his wife and family. There is a very strong 
feeling, whinh 1 share, that an officer transferred 
otherwise than at his own request should be re¬ 
imbursed the actual cost of moving the equipment 
required for the performanbe of his duties and a 
reasonable share of the whole cost of the move. 
In other words bis tents, horses and perhaps con¬ 
veyances should be paid for; railway tickets for 
his family and servants should be provided, and a 
reasonable weight of heavy baggage should be 
carried at Government expense. If the scale 
allowed to officers of the Army * were applied to 
Civilian officers there would be no ground of 
complaint. Similar allowances should be given on 
joining a new appointment on return from leave. 

(ii) If considerations of policy necessitate the 
introduction into the service of men who have not 
entered it in the ordinary way, everything that is 
possible should be done by Government to mitigate 
the blow dealt to the individual officer whose 
legitimate expectations are disappointed. The 
manner in which this can be secured should be 
considered and a definite policy in the matter 
announced. For example, the introduction of 
officers from outside actually into the grades of the 

• (a) FiT8t-ol»88 railway fares varying from 2 to 3 for the 
officer himself and single first-class railway fare for each 
mere her of his family ; (b) a mileage of 8 annas for himself 
and 4 annas for each member of his family for journeya by 
road i («) free passage for servants the total number ranging 
from 3 to 8, and for baggage and tentage, the weight varying 
from 10 to 30 mannds ; and (<<) free conveyance of hoiws np. 
to the number rrhioh be is required to take on field service, or 
for which horse alio wan oe is received by him or inolddedin 
hil pay, whichever is less. 
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Civil Service at present disturbs the whole basis 
of recruitment and promotion. Provincial Service 
cffioers take practically no leave; and they thus 
reduce the expectation of officiating promotion 
which is based on the conditions of a European 
service. Their average age of retirement is higher 
and this again disturbs &e calculated decrement 
rate. The Provincial Service officer being paid on 
a lower scale than the officer of the Indian Civil 
Service, his employment results in a monetary 
saving to the State: in other words, the State saves 
at the expense of the individual officers whose 


prospects are reduced. I do not consider thiR 
equitable or likely to make a contented service. 
When posts are listed care should be taken that 
the average emoluments of officers already in the 
service are not reduced. As an instance of what 
I mean, I consider that when a cpllectorate or 
judgeship is listed, it is ouly necessary to take 
away from the Civil Service a post of Collector or 
Judge of the lowest grade. The pay thus saved 
will more than cover the salary of the Provincial 
Service officer to whatever grade he may ultimately 
attain. 


Mr. A. R. Knapp, called and examined. 


2399. {Chairman.) I understand that we are 
indebted to you for the arrangements for our 
meetings, and on behalf of the Commission I 
should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for what you have done. You have held the 
position of Collector, have you not ?—Yes. 

2400. At present you are on special duty ?— 

Tes. 

2401. You appear both in your personal 
capacity and as a representative of the Indian 
Civil Service officers in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ?—1 have no definite brief as a repre¬ 
sentative, bnt I am aware that I do represent the 
general opinion. 

2402. You do not appear definitely on their 
behalf?—No, I think it was cousidered that 
that would probably not be correct; but I do 
represent what I have ascertained to be the 
feeling of a large majority of the service. 

2403. Of what grades ?—All grades. 

2404. You say that in your opinion the best 
system of selection for the Indian Civil Service 
vfould be limited competition ?—Yes. 

2405. Under such a system how many candi¬ 
dates as a minimum would you suggest nomi¬ 
nating for each vacancy ?—At least two for each 
vacancy I should think. 

2406. W ould natives of India be eligible under 
this scheme?—That is what I contemplated. 
My opinion as an Executive officer is that some 
men we get out now are not men who when they 
arrive prove to be altogether suited for executive 
work. 

2407. You are opposed to the present system 
because it is absolutely essential that the work¬ 
ing of the Executive should reflect what you call 
British natural characteristics ?—Yes. 

2408. Or at any rate a thorough British train¬ 
ing ?— Yes. 

2409. Are you quite satisfied that the period of 
•education which some Indians pass in England 
before taking the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion is of real advantage from the point of view 
of the administration ?—^It depends entirely on 
the period. 1 do not think the Indian who goes 
to England at 18 or 19, or even 2(i, after taking 
his degrees, acquires sufficient of what I call 
British characteristics as a rule to satisfy my 
standard, but those who have gone earlier in my 
opinion come very near it. 

2410. When you say earlier, what do you 
mean ?—About 14, 16, or 16. 

2411. Are you speaking of the lads who have 
gpne to England and have entered a public school 


there ?—I refer partly to those and partly to 
instances I know myself of boys going to England 
at about 16 or 17. 

2412. Where have they gone when they have 
reached England ?—They have gone to private 
tutors. They may have been fortunate, but from 
what I have seen of them they have emerged very 
successfully from it. 

2413. Do you know of any who have entered a 
public school in England ?—No, not personally. 

2414. I gather from what you say that your 
observations have led you to the conclusion that 
those who have gone to England at the age of 16 
to a tutor have been more satisfactory in their 
subsequent careers than those who have gone at 
19 or 20 ?—They have not gone far enough at 
present to carry my conclusion through to the 
end, but they promise to my mind to be more 
satisfactory. That is the impression they make 
on me. 

2415. Have you many instances in your mind ? 
—No ; I have two at present clearly iu my mind. 

2416. Have you any instances in your mind 
where in your judgment the education of young 
men who have gon/ to England at 18 or 19 has 
proved rather injurious than otherwise ?—I think 
there are cases. I would not specify, but I think 
there are certaiu cases where a short training in 
England has not done much good, 

2417. I rather gather that you have laid stress 
not only on the longer training but on the 
importance of the boy going early ?—Yes, I think 
that comes in to a great extent. 

2418. Would you say it came in to a greater 
extent ? Would you regard it as the more 
important factor of the two ?—I think I would. 

2419. Generally speaking you would Kke to 
see Indian boys going to England three or four 
years earlier than they do at present ?—At a 
more adaptable age. 

2420. Y ou are opposed to simultaneous exami¬ 
nations ?—Yes. 

2421. And also separate examinations?—! 
prefer the present system. 

2422. As regards your objections to a separate 
examination in India, do you think it would be 
possible to secure due representation of classes 
and communities by reserving to each class of the 
community a fixed proportion of vacancies ?—It 
would be very difficult to work. If you had to 
take Presidency by Presidency, for one thing the 
number of appointments in each would be compa¬ 
ratively small, and it would be very difficult 
indeed to divide them. It might be done with 
reference to the figures for the whole of India. 

2423. What I want to know is whether yon 
think there is any hope of a direct result from the 
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aystem which has been suggested to me of hold¬ 
ing a separate examination in compartments P—I 
am afraid I do not. 

2424. In your answer to question (76) you 
say that under the present conditions the 
•districts in the Madras Presidency are too big and 
therefore the number of them should be increased ? 
—Yes. 

2425. What are the special reasons which lead 
you to that conclusion?—The enormous amount 
■of work, a great deal of it routine, and therefore 
due practically to size and population, which the 
Collector has to do. 

2426. Which do yon think on the whole would 
be preferable, to increase the number of areas or 
to increase the staff in the existing areas ?—Do 
you mean increasing the subordinate staff? 

2427. Yes ?—I do not think that would result 
in the same relief. 

2428. I understand from you that a Collector is 
so immersed in business that he is practically 
reduced to being a clerk ?—He has practically no 
time for anything else. 

2429. But if he had a more adequate staff under 
him, would not that set his hands free to carry out 
his administrative work more eflfioiently ?—It 
depends not on the amount of the staff, but on 
the class of the staff. If you gave him a com¬ 
paratively senior man to assist him no doubt it 
would, but that would amount to very much the 
same thing as creating more districts as regards 
expense. We have had that system in one or two 
districts. 

2430. To increase the staff would involve as 
much expose as your proposal ?—You would 
have to have a man very nearly of the same 
standing as the Collector to assist him. 

2431. So that on the whole you would prefer 
the readjustment of areas ?—Yes. > 

2432. Would not that necessitate a good deal of 
recasting?—An entire readjustment no doubt 
would be required, but I do not think it is an 
insuperable task. We have done it quite recently 
ourselves and small adjustments are always more 
or less in contemplation. 

2433. In answer to question (90) you say 
it has been recognised that the Sub-Collectors’ 
-charges in Madras are as important as some of the 
smaller districts in Northern India ?—Yes. 

2434. Do you speak from personal experience ? 
—No, that is a quotation from a letter of the 
Government of India. 

2436. In reply to question (94) you say that on 
administrative grounds it is impossible to better 
the prospects of Indian Civil Service officers by 
reducing the number of inferior posts now 
occupied by them ?—Yes. 

2436. Could you explain to us what these 
•administrative reasons are ?—At present we have 
not enough junior men, men below eight years’ 
aervioe, to fill the divisions of districts which on 
-administrative grounds should be filled by civilians 
there are 39 or 40 of such, and we do not get 

(• enough men to fill them. 

2437. In reply to question (97) you suggest that 
Sub-Collectors officiating for Collectors should 
•draw full salary ?—I have suggested a compromise 
-M a recognition of the fact that their appointment 
IS temporary; it is only a slight compromise. 


2438. How much is it you suggest ?—I have 
suggested Hs. l,7U0 a month as against Bs. 1,800, 
which is the full salary of the lowest grades of 
Collector. At present they may receive as little 
as Bs. 1,430. 

2439. Does the temporary officiating Collector 
have to incur as large an expense as the perma¬ 
nent officer ?—I think he does. 

2440. What are the expenses you allude to 
which the officiating Collector has to incur ? The 
out-of-pocket expenses ?—He starts with removing 
probably to a very much larger house, an official 
nouse, where he sets himself up, and he is expected 
to get more in the way of horses and conveyances 
and be able at any moment to move to any 
part of his district. There are a good many 
social obligations also which he cannot avoid if he 
wanted to. 

2441. Entertaining expenses ?—Yes. 

2442. Have you estimated at all what the 
expense would be in this Presidency of carrying 
out your proposal of increasing the number of 
districts ?—No, I am afraid I have not. 

2443. You have worked out no figures?— 
No, the question arose in connection with recruit¬ 
ment mainly. 

2444. The question not only arises on that, 
but it would involve, would it not, a considerable 
additional expense?—Yes. I have not formu¬ 
lated any ideas as to how many would be 
required. 

2445. I see that you are in favour of raising 
the furlough allowance from one-half to two- 
thirds of the pay ?—Yes. 

2446. Could you tell us from your experience 
what are the customary furlough allowances 
outside the public service, for instance among 
business firms ?—I am afraid I have no accurate 
knowledge of that. 

2447. You recommend an extra pension for 
officers who reach selected ranks ?—I recommend 
a combination of time service and the attaining 
of certain ranks, the object of that suggestion 
being to refrain from giving any inducement to 
a man to stay on just a year or two over his pen¬ 
sion period. That would cause a block. But an 
increased pension at fixed periods would be un¬ 
likely to cause a block. 

2448. You think it would prevent men staying 
beyond their time ?—Yes. 

2449. In question (120) you make a suggestion 
that the Government should take over the whole 
charge of pensions for Indian Civil Service officers, 
but that the existing 4 per cent, deduction made 
from salary should be Continued in order to create 
a supplementary fund ?—Yes. 

2460. What additional pension would that 
give a retired officer ?—Betiring at 25 years’ 
service as far as I can ascertain it would be 
something under £.'.'00 a year. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to calculate and we have not been able to get 
accurate figures even now. 

2451. I will put it in this way: What is it 
estimated that the 4 per cent, deduction produces 
during a man’s career in addition to the 
amount allowed by Government ?—For that we 
have no actual figures. We know the Govern¬ 
ment fixed their proportion of the pension at 
£609 a year, leaving it at that time to the 
officers ooncerned to arrange between themselvea. 
for the rest. 
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2452. You can assume that the 4 per cent, 
deduction produces £400 a year ?— I doubt 
whether the amount contributed by the indi¬ 
vidual officer produces quite as much, but there are 
the contributions of the other officers who do 
not reach their pension period, which is, I assume, 
credited to the survivors. That -is what makes it 
difficult to arrive at any further conclusion than 
we can draw from the fact that Government fixed 
£600 a year as their contribution. 

2453. You have no estimate as to what would 
be the increased pension under this scheme of 
yours ?—No. 

2454. Broadly speaking, what would you say 
it would be ?—I think it would probably give the 
average man a lump sum of something like £2,5o0 
down. That is as near as we could get. 

2455. Seventy or eighty pounds a year" 
more ?—Yes, if invested, but the point to which 
I think most of the members of my service, attach 
importance is the fact that it would come in 
the shape of a lump sum and not an annuity 
terminable at death, and therefore would be much 
more valuable. 

2456. It would be much more valuable to an 
officer going home to have a capital sum at his 
disposal ?—Yes. 

2457. Have you estimated what the additional 
cost would be for that ?—I have not. 

2458. It is rather an important item, is it 
not V—Yes. 

2459. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I see in answer 
to question (9), you see strong objections to a 
separate examination in India for a fixed propor- 
tidn of vacancies, on the ground that it would 
represent the old discredited statutory system. 
\iniat were the actual reasons for condemning the 
statutory system ?—My ipipression is that it fell 
through owing to the difficulty of selecting at the 
age of 22-23 men who were afterwards going to 
prove a success. 

2460. If you object to it on that ground I 
suppose you would use these listed appointments 
for introducing into those listed appointments 
men of considerable service whose character was 
already well known by experience ?— I should 
raefer to be able to choose my men after at least 
five or six years’ service, as men who are even¬ 
tually going to reach the listed posts. I should 
prefer that to having to choose them at 23 on the 
result of au examination or of any other method. 

2461. When you say five or six years’ service 
do you mean that you would put men on five or 
six years’ service into listed appointments?—I 
had in mind the suggestion made that the merged 
listed appointments should be restored to their 
original designations. 

2462. In that case you would have so many 
inferior appointments in order to supply the listed 
superior appointments ?—Yes. 

2463. And then your idea is that you would 
take a man from the Provincial Service after you 
had seen enough of him to know what he was 
worth and put him into one of the inferior listed 
appointments so as to give him a chance?—Yes, 
if' it were thought necessary to restore those 
designations. 

2464. Would there be any objection in special 
cases to recruiting for that series of listed appoint¬ 
ments direct?—I do not think there would. I 
should prefer the widest field of selection 
which would include examination, promotion, or 


selection from the Provincial Service with an age 
maximum. 

2465. You would pay those men the same 
rates as they are paid now; two-thirds ?— 
Probably. 

2466. And you would keep them on a separate 
list ?—Yes, I think I would. 

2467. In that case you would have to list 
higher appointments than are at present listed,, 
such for instance as the membership of the Board 
of Eevenue; you would have to open these 
appointments to the men who came in in order to • 
give them a complete course through their ser¬ 
vice ?— 1 think that would be necessary. 

2468. Can you tell me whether you think there 
is any serious discontent amongst the Indian Civil 
Service officers in Madras at present as to their 
monetary prospects ?—I think there is a great 
deal. 

2469. To what grade of officers does that 
specially refer ?—There is a great deal among the 
men who have just about reached 25 years’ service,. 
and who, comparing themselves with a man of 
about ten years ago, find themselves three or four 
years at least behind in promotion. There is 
also a good deal between the men of from 10 
to 15 years’ service, that is at the stage where 
people are waiting for an acting District appoint¬ 
ment. 

2470. There is considerable delay at present in 
the men of those two periods attaining what they 
think they reasonably might expect to get?—^Yes.. 
I think it is recognised that it may be partly due 
to the new grading of two years ago, which is not 
settled down yet, and which may possibly have to- 
be reconsidered in some respects. 

2471. It may set itself right as time goes on? 
—It may set itself right or may have to be 
slightly modified. 

2472. As regards your answer to question (76) 
had you experience as Collector at Madura of an 
Additional District Magistrate ?—Yes. 

2473. He was a civilian ?—Yes. 

2474. During what period did you have him? 
—Nearly a year. 

2475. Did you find that he gave you consider¬ 
able relief from your routine work ?—Y es. 

2476. That was before the Madura district was 
divided?—Yes. 

2477. Did you find that the work of the Col¬ 
lector, with the assistance which was given by the • 
Additional District Magistrate was more than a 
man could easily be expected to do properly ?— 
think it was. 

2478. Have you had experience of the Madura 
district since it was divided ?—Tes. 

2479. You have not had any Additional District, 
Magistrate to help you ?—Not regularly. 

2480. Do you think that the complete work 
now of the District Magistrate and Collector in 
Madura compares favourably as regards its 
quantity with the work of the Collector of the old 
district of Madura when he was assisted by an 
Additional District Magistrate ? The district has 
been divided and I want to know whether the 
division of that district, coupled with the removal 
of the assistance the Collector formerly got, has 
been of real assistance to the Collector. Is the 
present district a much lighter charge than it was 
under the ofd state of things when the Collector 
had an Additional District Magistrate to relieve 
him of his magisterial work ?—I do not think it's- 
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2481. You do not think it has helped?—Not 

much. . 

2482. Is it not generally said of the division 
of the districts which was carried out four or five 
years ago on the east coast that the result has 
been to make the present Kistna district an 
extremely heavy one ?—Y es, I have heard that. 

2483. So that that division was unsatisfactory P 
—Yes. 

2484. I should like to know whether on the 
whole you do not think, provided the Collector 
could be relieved of his magisterial work by 
the Additional District Magistrate, that would 
not be a better way of relieving the head 
of the district of the mass of -wlork you say he 
has, rather than by dividing the districts ?—My 
main difficulty is that such a system leaves the 
Collector head of the district with control over 
various questions that come up without his having 
had opportunity of getting acquainted with the 
details of them. For instance, the Additional 
District Magistrate does magisterial work. The 
Collector himself is still responsible for general 
questions and is rather apt to be handicapped 
by want of acquaintance with the magisterial 
work. He still keeps the patronage. 

2485. Under our present system, from the bot¬ 
tom up to the divisional officer the judicial and 
executive work is divided in the sense that there 
is one set of Stationary Magistrates and another 
set of Deputy Tahsildars P — Yes. 

2486. The Collector, even if he has an addi¬ 
tional District Magistrate, at all events knows his 
Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars as well as he did 
before, but he does not know his Stationary 
Magistrates?—Yes, and therefore he finds it 
difficult to decide on their qualifications for 
Tahsildars. 

2487. Therefore you would prefer the division 
of districts as a method of lightening the Collec¬ 
tor’s work ?—I think so. 

2488. Have you any idea whether the Bam- 
nad Collector finds his work very heavy now ?— 
I think he finds it heavy enough, but probably 
that is because it is an entirely new district, 
getting a great deal more attention than it ever 
got before. 

2489. I suppose you would say that the work 
of the Collector in these days has very much 
increased owing to the creation of a number of 
special departments, the Agricultural Department, 
the mcreased work of the Local Fund Depart¬ 
ment, the increased work on the municipal side, 
and such things as the Veterinary Department 
and the greater development of vaccination; all 
these matters are matters which have very much 
increased the Collector’s daily work ?—Distinctly, 
I should say. 

2490. I think you said you have not calculated 
out in any way the financial result of carrying out 
these proposals which you have made for im¬ 
proving the prospects of the service ?—No. 

2491. It is hardly worth going into them until 
we have had calculated out the amount it is going 
to cost. Arc we not quite in ignorance at present 
of the value of that four per cent, deduction that 
is made from the civilians’ salary ? I have never 
heard anybody yet who has worked out whether 
it meets the charges on that fund or whether it 
does not?—We know that the contribution of an 
individual officer, does not pay £400 a year for 
him, but what we do not know, and what probably 
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only the India Office knows, is whether the com¬ 
bined pensions of the service, including the men 
who do not reach their pension, will amount to 
enough to pay that £400 a year. 

2492. Mr. Cardew said the other day he was 
very anxious that the contributions under the 
Family Pension Fund should cease on retirement 
but that the payment should be proportionately 
increased during service. Are you in favour of 
that ?—Yes. 

2493. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) I wish to ask you 
a question first of all with regard to one Sir 
Murray Hammick has just asked you. You say 
one of the difficulties of calculating how much the 
individual officer contributes to the pension fund 
is the number of those who die before they can 
obtain their pension. But is there not another 
element ? The officer as a rule does not contri¬ 
bute the whole £400 P—Not, I think, in 25 years. 

2494. But is there not a very considerable num¬ 
ber of officers who remain on after 25 years, 
holding high posts with high salaries, who 
ultimately have contributed a great deal more 
than the £400 P—Yes, there is. 

2495. There are cases where an officer contri¬ 
butes very nearly the whole ?—That would be the 
case. 

2496. You are against simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in this country ?—Yes. 

2497. Y’ou would continue the system of com¬ 
petition in England open to Indians and Euro¬ 
peans P—Yes. 

2498. Do you contemplate any large increase 
of the Indian element in the Civil Service in that 
way ?—I think we shall have to contemplate it. 
As far as I can see from my own experience the 
number of Indian boys who go Home for the 
purpose of studying for the Civil Service is 
increasing. 

2499. Yet at the same time you contemplate 
providing a considerable field for the employment 
of Indians in the Public Service through promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

2500.. I am going to confine myself to the last 
paragraph of all in your evidence, paragraph 2, 
of your answer to question (130) which appears to 
me to raise a very important question. As I 
understand it, you consider that the introduction 
of officers from the Provincial Service into the 
grades of the Civil Service results in a substantial 
injury to the material interests of European 
civilians P—That is so, I think. 

2501. That it reduces the expectation of officiat¬ 
ing promotion which is a very important factor 
in your service and affects the prospects of advance¬ 
ment by disturbing the calculation of the decre¬ 
ment rate, that is to say, that Indians holding 
those appointments will stay on in the service 
longer than they need P—Yes. 

2502. If this is a legitimate grievance, as it 
appears to me to be, does it not illustrate the 
i^erent difficulty of combining in any one service 
material conditions which may be equally fair and 
satisfactory to two categories of public servants, 
upon whom, whatever equality may exist between 
them in respect of intellectual or other qualifica¬ 
tions, service in India must always make 
widely different demands? A European who 
serves in India will be always serving in a distant 
country, out off from his associations, from his 
friends, and living in a climate very different 
from his own and one which is trying to his 
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constitution. If he is married he finds himself 
constantly separated from his wife and his children, 
and he is obliged to make provision for them in 
many ways, very often keeping up a double 
establishment in England and in India, or if they 
remain in India in the hills or in the plains. 
Also his actual retirement from service, after he 
has finished his 25 years, will be governed very 
largely by considerations arising out of his family, 
his desire to go home and be with his children at 
an important period of their development. On 
the other hand the Indian will always be serving in 
his own country, under climatic conditions which 
he has been accustomed to from his birth, close 
to his friends and his natural associations, and 
with his family about him, and he has no special 
inducement to retire early. I want to know 
whether it is possible to combine in any way con¬ 
ditions which would be fair and satisfactory to 
people serving under such very different condi¬ 
tions in the same servioe ?—I do not think it has 
proved altogether unsatisfactory in respect of men 
who have entered through open competition in 
England, partly because they do not serve in their 
own Presidencies, and to a certain extent because 
they may be actuated by the same desire to retire 
after 25 years and go back to their own homes as 
the Englishman is. Some of them go to England. 

2503. I am speaking of the very large section 
of Indians for whom provision is made for 
employment in the listed posts P—I quite a^ee 
there. It is very difficult to establish conditions 
which will suit both equally. 

2504. And yet so long as the only other 
avenue open to them is competition in England 
you must always reckon with a very large propor¬ 
tion of Indians in the Public Servioe who come in 
through the listed appointments ?—Yes. 

2505. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Are you aware 
that Indian boys find difficulties in getting on 
with English boys in England ?—^Naturally, in a 
strange country they would. 

2506. I mean their difficulties are increasing ? 
—^I have heard it mentioned quite recently, but I 
have no personal knowledge of it. 

2507. In the Universities, for instance ?—I have 
heard it said they are increasing, but I have only 
heard it locally, not in England. 

2508. Supposing that is a fact, do not you think 
that your suggestion to go there at the age of 16 
or 17 makes it very difficult for any large number 
of Indians to go there at all for education ?— 1 
think the earlier he went the less difficulty he 
would find at the University. He mi^ht not 
have to plunge straight into University life 
without any start in English training before. 

2509. Are there no difficulties in connection 
with their entering public schools ?—^I think there 
are plenty of schools in England of a very good 
class open to them. 

2510. Oould you give me some definite idea as 
to the British characteristics that are necessary to 
keep up the general tone of the service ?— 
Speaking entirely from my own experience and 
mentioning what was in my mind when I wrote 
that with reference to the officers I have had 
serving under me, I should say that probably the 
most important factor was what I might call a 
sense of duty. My experience is that the Euro¬ 
pean as a rule is more apt to do a thing because it 
is his duty to do it than the Indian subordinate, 
or the subordinates I have had under me. That 


includes members of the Provincial Service below 
my own standing. 

2511. Talking of highly educated Indians, do 
ou find that sense of duty defective in them ? 
do not only mean the Indian Civil Servioe men, 

but generally; I cannot generalise and say that 
it is always wanting in the educated Indian or 
the uneducated one. I am merely giving an im¬ 
pression I have formed of one general distinguish¬ 
ing factor, with very many marked exceptions. I 
do not wish to say that every Indian I have met 
is wanting in a sense of duty. 

2512. If you have met many would you call 
them exeeptions ?—Yes, the many is relative to 
the far more whom my rule covers. 

2513. Apart from English educated classes, is 
not there a large elass of Indians highly educated, 
men of culture ?—Not according to a European 
standard, cerainly. It is rather difficult to define 
culture. I know men of good education who do 
not speak English and who have never had any 
English education. 

2514. That is what I mean, men of culture and 
education who do not know English at all, who 
have not passed through an English school or 
English University. I suppose in them also you 
would expect a high sense of duty ?—Unfortu¬ 
nately, as a rule, we do not get them in the 
public service. 

2515. Of course you will not come across it 
unless you are in touch with the people who do 
not know English P—My difficulty in answering 
is that I have had no opportunity of deciding on 
their sense of duty because they do not serve 
under me. I am referring throughout to the 
people who have served under me. 

2516. As regards your proposals, I take it that 
they come to this, that you want an increased 
number of men in the Indian Civil Service, and 
you want to increase the pay and increase the 
furlough allowance. Is that so ?—Yes. 

2517. And I understand you have not calcu¬ 
lated the cost to India ?—No. 

2518. You would insist on such increase apart 
from any question of cost ?—No, not in the least. 

2619. I take it that you would have some of 
your proposals accepted if the cost was not very 
great, if they were within moderate bounds ?— 
Yes. 

2520. As regards discontent in your service, 
how long has it been in existence in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—Discontent with the actual monetary 
prospects was what I alluded to. I do not think I 
have referred to any general discontent. Certain 
stages of the service are dissatisfied with their 
prospects. 

2521. You said that even in the higher ranks 
of the servioe, among men of twenty-five years’ 
standing, there is discontent ?—With their 
prospects. 

2522. How long has that been in existence ?— 
Things have got very much worse in the last ten 
years. 

2523. Do you know if any representations have 
been made on any particular point?—No, I think 
they have not, mainly I ^ould say because 
during the last seven or eight years a new system 
of grading was known to be in contemplation, of 
the details of which we had no knowledge, and I 
think most men hoped that something would 
come out of that. 
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2524. Should I be right in saying that the 
■discontent is of somewhat recent growth f—It has 
increased lately as the block in promotion has 
increased. 

2525. It has not up to now found expression ? 
—Not officially I think. 

2526. What is your main objection to relieving 
District Ooileotors of their heavy magisterial 
duties, assuming those duties are very heavy ?— 
Mainly, I think, the difficulty one has in keeping 
in touch with the conditions of the district as a 
whole. I have no very strong objection to it; in 
fact I have served under those conditions for some 
time. 

2527. Do not you think that the multifarious 
duties, other than magisterial duties, with which 
the District Collector is entrusted, ought to be 
sufficient to bring him in touch with everything, 
more perhaps than he would care for ?—I think 
they do. 

2528. Education, municipal work, district board, 
I do not know that there is anything in the 
district life with which he ought not to be in 
touch, apart from his magisterial duties ?—II is 
magisterial duties are very slight; they only 
consist in keeping himself acquainted with the 
general work of the magistrates under him and 
not in detail at all. 

2529. I thought you said he would lose touch 
with his district ?—He ceases to have the infor¬ 
mation he wants as to the work of the men, 
information it is necessary he should have for the 
purposes of promotion, leave, transfer, and so on. 

2530. But supposing he was placed under a 
separate officer, that officer would be responsible 
for promotion and all that ?—Unfortunately under 
the present system they would have to come back 
under the Collector again. 

2531. I am not talking of the present system 
but of the proposal that has been made. Sup¬ 
pose there was an additional magistrate, he 
would be responsible, I take it r—But his 
connection with the men will cease as soon as 
they are elevated out of the position of sub¬ 
magistrates. 

2532. I am alluding to a proposal for separation 
of revenue duties from the magistrates’ duties ? 
—^If there was an actual separation, my objection 
would not exist. What I said was that I should 
prefer the reduction of districts to the qther 
system for a specific reason. At that time the 
question of entire separation had not been made. 

2533. Then if there is complete separation it 
would not matter P—No. 

2534. And yon would have no objection to 
that ?—No. The objection I should say would be 
on the ground of expense. 

2535. You know that the same officer is now 
performing magisterial duties and revenue 
duties ?—Yes. 

2536. You might concentrate in one officer the 
revenue duties and in another officer magisterial 
duties ? Of such a scheme the cost might not be 
verjf considerable ?—There would be great diffi¬ 
culties in providing an outlet for the magisterial 
men. They would have no grade corresponding 
to the Tahsildar grade unless you created one for 
the purpose. 

2537. Apart from that you see no other objec¬ 
tion ?—^I see no objection in principle whatever. 


2538. {Mr, Madge.) In your answers to ques¬ 
tions (1) and (2), although you consider the present 
system of recruitment fairly satisfactory, you say: 
“ I consider that limited competition among 
candidates who had previously secured nomination 
by an independent Board of Selection would pro¬ 
bably give better results.” I presume you refer 
to those qualities of British officers that are 
really not tested in a purely competitive exami¬ 
nation ?—Yes. 

2539. Are not those qualities of supreme 
importance in the administration of this country ? 
—They are. 

2540. And they are not at all tested by a 
purely literary test ?—No, that is my position. 

2541. Then in the case of Indians going to 
England what provision would you make for this 
Board of Selection that you refer to in the case of 
Indian officers ?—Their eases would be dealt 
with by the same Board and presumably on the 
same grounds. 

2542. They would hardly have the same 
jnaterials on which to judge ?—You mean if they 
came straight from India to compete for the 
examination ? 

2543. That is what I mean ?—They would 
have letters of introduction I suppose or something 
of that sort from schools or colleges here. 

2544. An English Board will have much in 
common with candidates, in consequence of their 
belonging to the same social system and having 
the same standard of living, and a number of 
other considerations, which they would not have 
in common with Indian students. Consequently 
any recommendation of theirs as regards Indian 
students based purely on testimonials and that 
sort of thing would be very incomplete ?—rTes. 
My opinion was that it would be sufficient for 
the purpose of eliminating a certain number of 
candidates; a bad testimonial would eliminate. 

2545. I myself, and I think a great many 
other people, have stumbled at the provision of a 
test for character, which is perhaps the greatest of 
all essentials in the public service, and is really 
not properly tested in a literary examination of 
any kind. Have you any suggestion to make 
with regard to the test of character from your 
experience of India, that if not up to the quality 
of the English would in some measure make up 
for the loss that at present exists ? —No, I do not 
see how you can lay down a test of character. 
You would probably get satisfactory opinions as 
to the character from headmasters, heads of 
colleges, and so on. My general idea was that it 
would be well to have an opportunity of taking 
those into consideration, especially for the purpose 
of eliminating men who had not got the necessary 
testimonials. 

2546. You have exercised both executive and 
judicial functions ?—No. I have not been a 
Judge. I have been a Magistrate. 

2547. Have you found that in exercising 
magisterial functions, your experience as a District 
Officer of the conditions of this country have been 
of great help to you ?—Yes, in my experience 
they are essential. 

2548. Judging from your own experience do 
not you think that kind of experience is almost 
invaluable in any class of Indian judicial work ?— 
I do not know enough about the conditions of 
judicial work, civil judicial work, to say. 
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2549. That is on a higher scale than magiste¬ 
rial work, which is practically judicial so far as it 
is concerned with the trial of criminal cases ?— 
I think it must be decidedly valuable, though I 
am not prepared to say it is invaluable. 

2550. In that case you would agree with the 
opinion that appointments to Judicial office from 
the Bar for instance on the pure ground of 
technical acquaintance with law would hardly be 
an advantage ?—^There again I have not the 
experience on which to speak. I should prefer 
the District Judge who is to co-operate with me 
in my district to be a man who has had some 
practical experience of what magisterial work 
meant, and of the actual conditions in the rural 
parts of the country which had to he met. 

2551. You do not think that the administration 
of justice in this country means exclusively tech¬ 
nical interpretation of the letter of the law ?— 
No, I certainly do not. 

2552. The contrast between a Judge in this 
country and a Judge at Home is that a man 
brought up as an English Judge has an intuitive 
knowledge of a certain number of things which 
make him a valuable Judge, and whieh, coming 
to this country, he cannot possess unless he has 
had a very wide experience of the country, and 
has acted in an executive capacity ; but is there 
any other capacity in which he can acquire the 
same valuable experience ?—I should say not. 

2553. I suppose it is that kind of consideration 
which confirms you in your opinion that the entire 
separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
Would be a mistake ?—I do not think I have said 
that the separation of the Executive and the 
Judicial in the service itself would be a mistake. 
I do not think I have any strong objection to it. 

2554. It is really a question of the stage at 
which there should be an official separation, 
because no one wants a Judge of the High Court 
to go back to executive work; but exceptions 
have occurred, as in Burma, in which a high 
executive officer has been sent to the Chief 
Court and vice versa. So that from that point 
of view the later the separation takes place the 
better, because it admits of the Judicial officer 
acquiring a wide experience of the country and 
its conditions ?—I do not think I can follow you 
quite into the region of the kind of judicial work 
to which, I think, you refer, that is to saj, the work 
of a Judge. So much of that is eivil work, of 
which I have no knowledge whatever, and it is 
difficult for me to say whether it is or is not 
necessary that a High Court Judge should have 
had executive experience ; but I am quite con¬ 
vinced that it is of use to the Magistrate to have 
had executive experience. 

2555. Your magisterial experience leads you 
to the conclusion that as regards the administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice at any rate it would be 
very valuable ?—Yes. 

2666. You refer in answer to question (24) to 
the maintenance in the administration of a British 
tone. Do you think that depends in any degree 
upon the perfection of the mere machinery of 
justice or upon the personality of the officer ?— . 
I think undoubtedly the personality. 

2557. You have no doubt in your mind about 
that ?—^None whatever. 

2558. You have suggested in answer to ques¬ 
tion (76) that the districts are too large and the 


wo^k too heavy. There appears to be a divided 
opinion as to whether relief might be obtained in 
this part by the introduction of Divisional Com¬ 
missioners, as we call them elsewhere, or merely 
the provision of subordinate officers for the 
present District Officer. Are you in favour of 
either of those opinions ?—I should prefer the 
reduction in the size of the districts. I have no 
actual experience of the manner in which the 
Commissioners do their work. 

2559. You have already implied, I think, that 
by the appointment of additional subordinates 
you still retain a personal connection with the 
whole of your area and make a better officer for 
that reason ?—Yes. 

2560. You have referred to the discontent, or 
what I should rather call dissatisfaction, pervad¬ 
ing the service on account of present allowances 
and salaries. There has been an opinion expres¬ 
sed that the man on a small salary has to spend 
his whole salary and the man on a larger 
salary has to reduce his savings on account of the 
rise of prices. It is notorious that prices have 
risen all over the country, and if you have not 
heard in this part of the world I have in other 
parts of the world of men with high salaries who 
have a pretty hard struggle to exist at all. I 
heard a civilian in the north-west, when we were 
talking about labour troubles at Home and their 
difficulties, call his salary “ a living wage.” Per¬ 
haps you are waiting for the report of the High 
Prices Commission, but what is your opinion on a 
proportionate improvement in salaries all-round 
to meet this great difficulty ? Unless you have 
a contented serviee, considering all the difficulties 
that have been alluded to, such as sending Home 
children and that kind of thing, things cannot be 
all right. Do you not think that a proportionate 
increase right round, especially when the finances 
seem to be in a flourishing condition, would 
remove all that dissatisfaction ?—I do not think 
you can say there is actual dissatisfaction when 
you get past a certain stage of the service, except 
on the grounds of comparative prospects. The 
position taken by most men is that once they have 
reached a certain position, roughly speaking that 
of a Collector, their emoluments are not worth as 
much as they hoped they would be when they 
came into the serviee, and that they must make 
the best of a bad bargain. Where it touches 
them in the lower ranks of the service is that 
they think they are not getting a living wage ? 

, 2561. But your Collectors are paid higher than 
they are paid in some districts ?—But the aver¬ 
age of the top part of the service is lower than 
the rest of India. Our districts are larger and a 
few of our men are getting higher pay, but the 
average of pay of men over a certain standing, of 
about 18 years, is actually lower than it is in 
other Presidencies. 

2562. And you are quite satisfied with that ? 
—No, I have suggested that the prospects should 
be equalised. 

2563. As regards the consideration of policy in 
the introduction of Indians, everybody agrees that 
it is very desirble as fa;r as possible to meet public 
sentiment on that subject ; but dividing this 
country into a small educated class on the one 
hand and the great masses on the other, questions 
of policy resolve themselves into this : The 
welfare of what class have you to consider if the 
welfare of one class does not run parallel to that 
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of the other ? For instance, the real interests 
of the educated classes of this country may be 
very different from those of the masses ?—Tes. 

2564. Supposing that the educated classes 
mainly belonged to large cities and were practi¬ 
cally ignorant or imperfectly acquainted with the 
real needs of the great masses who have the 
greatest claim on the Government, would you not 
consider first of all the interests of the great body 
of the people in preference to those of any class 
that was comparatively small, no matter what 
their claim might be ?—Yes. I certainly should. 

2565. Is it not conceivable that there might be 
a great conflict of interest between the great 
masses and any selected small class in this 
country ?—Not more I think than there possibly 
may be between minorities and majorities in 
England or in Europe. I cannot at the present 
see any specific case cf direct conflict of interests. 

2566. As an administrative matter, we are con¬ 
sidering questions of policy in this country, and 
not any others, and whatever the policy of the 
Government may be it would reflect upon the 
administration. From what standpoint do you 
look at the duties of au officer ? Arc not they 
mainly directed to the welfare of the masses of 
the country in preference to that of any class ?— 
Entirely. 

2567. Although you would not Ignore the 
others, of course ?—My business has always con¬ 
nected me with the consideration of the interests 
of the people of the district taken as a whole. 

2568. {Mr. Macdonald,) You have been told 
off, I understand, by the Government of Madras 
to prepare this evidence for us ?—No, not exactly 
that. 

2569. What is exactly the position P—My only 
official connection with the matter is that when 
the Commission’s questions arrived I was asked to 
prepare such information as might enable the 
Government to give their answers. Mine are in 
no way official answers. It so happens that when 
the Commission’s questions were received I was 
here on other duty and I was told off to do some 
Secretariat work in connection with them. 

2570. You were told off by the Government of 
Madras ; you were allowed by the Government of 
Madras special leave in order to prepare these 
answers ?—No, not in the least. 

2571. Were you doing your ordinary w.ork 
while preparing these answers ?—It was not for 
the purpose of preparing my individual answers. 
I was put on to collect some information for the 
Government before the question of selecting 
witnesses came up. 

2572. {Chairman.) You are speaking merely 
from your experience as an officer in the Civil 
Service ?—This is a purely private opinion, 
speaking from my own experience. 

2573. You are not speaking as representing in 
any way the Government or any body of people ? 
—Not in tbc least. 

2574. {Mr. Macdonald.) You have been specia¬ 
lising upon this examination paper since it came 
to you P—Yes. 

2575. These answers that you have given to us 
are very oarefuly considered answers V—^No, not 
as carefully as I should have wished, because, if I 
may say so, what I specialised on were the more 
general questions which Government wished to 
answer. I have not had as much time as I should 
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like to specialise on the questions as they affect 
the Civil Service. 

2576. Would you mind indicating to me what 
questions Government did want specially answer¬ 
ing, because if the other questions have been 
imperfectly answered the Commission ought to 
know ?—They are not included in my answers 
at all. They were such questions as the prepa¬ 
ration of the list of officers of the Provincial 
Service, sufficiency of recruitment, and so on. 

2577. Was that in a separate Memorandum ?— 
Yes. 

2578. May I take it that the answers you have 
given from question (47) down to the end re¬ 
present the opinion of the European Service as 
well as your own individual opinion P—Yes, I 
think you may. 

2579. And that those claims you make in the 
course of those answers are in the form of a 
petition from the European Civil Service to this 
Commission ?—Yes, practically. 

2580. Seeing that it is so very business-like in 
its details can you tell me why you failed at the 
end to put the eoping stone on, that is to say, 
give ns an estimate of what it was going to cost P 
—I thought that that was a matter which would 
be possibly worked out by the Governments 
oonoerned in regard to any proposal that might be 
accepted. 

2581. If these were accepted would it not cost 
a very substantial sum P—Probably. 

2582. Would you mind giving me one or two 
pieces of information on details ? At the end of 
the tables you make certain suggestions. Were 
not the divisions of Madras reorganized as lately 
as 1910 P—Yes. 

2583. And you want a new reorganization P— 
Yes, it practically comes to that. That I may say 
is my personal opinion, not a Service opinion ; it 
is my personal opinion as a District officer. 

2584. And very largely from your own experi¬ 
ence in the exceedingly heavy district of MaduraP 
—And other heavy districts. I have had experi¬ 
ence of two of the heaviest districts. 

2585. Your districts, as I understand your 
evidence, arc not very well divided. You have 
certain heavy districts which you consider to be too 
heavy p—Yes. 

2586. You make a proposal for an increase in 
the maximum salaries of Collectors, an increase 
to Rs. 2,750 ?—Yes. 

2587. That is an increase of Rs. 250 a mouth P 
—Yes, as a maximum ; not an increase through¬ 
out, but the higher grade. 

2588. I said as a maximum. How would that 
make the Madras Collector’s income compare with 
the income of Collectors in other Provinces p—It 
would make it more than the income of Collectors, 
but the point is that it would not make it more 
than the income of Collectors and Commissioners. 

2589. You insist upon that expression which 
you use somewhere that your duties here are 
equivalent—at any rate I think you say only in 
some districts—to the duties of Commissioners in 
other parts of India P—I compare our sub¬ 
divisions with Collectors in other parts of India. 

2590. You use the argument somewhere or 
other ?—I use the argument that our Sub-Collec¬ 
tors’ charges are equal to those of Collectors in 
some districts in other parts of India. 

2591. Do not you use the argument that the 
Collectors’ charges are equivalent in some districts 
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to Commissioners’ ?—I do not think I have men¬ 
tioned the word “ Commissioner.” 

2592. I think you mention it in your reply to 
question (94): ‘‘ Some of our districts nearly 
approach to Commissionerships in importance?” 
—Yes, I see. 

2693. Is that the reason why you suggest this 
increase in salary ? —Yes, it is. 

2594. The pay of the Madras Collector being 
greater than the pay of the Collector of other 
districts ?—Yes. 

2595. That only applies to certain districts in 
Madras ?—It applies to certain ones and also to 
the average district in Madras. 

2596. The average of your district is much more 
difficult, is it ?—It is larger in area and much 
higher in population than certainly some other 
Provinces. 

2597. What about your work ?—I believe the 
work grows with area and population practically 
speaking. 

2598. You would take that as an index of the 
work ?—Yes. 

2599. A large district, a large population; 
ergo a large amount of work ?—Yes. 

2600. You give that as a sort of index ?—As a 
sort of rough index. There are exceptional con¬ 
ditions that sometimes disturb it. 

2601. In answer to question (97) I should like 
again to get some information; you suggest that 
there should be no pay given to an Acting Col¬ 
lector of less than Rs. 1,700 a month, at the 
present time it may be as low as Rs. 1,433 and as 
high as Rs. 1,600 ?—Yes. 

2602. Is the increase you suggest owing exclu¬ 
sively to the fact that the Acting Collector has 
to spend as much money on social and other 
objects as the Collector, or does it also include an 
element of pay for the higher kind of work which 
the Acting Collector has to do ?—My ground for 
considering the present amount inadequate is that 
it practically leaves the Sub-Collector acting as a 
Collector worse off monetarily than he is as a 
Sub-Collector. In other words, he gets nothing 
for his extra work. 

2603. I should have been well advised to 
have put my question in a more simple way. 
Does this merely represent the out-of-pocket 
expenses ?—Not entirely. 

2604. Are the out-of-pocket expenses heavier 
than this increase or less than this increase ?— 
You mean to say the increase between Rs. 1,433 
and Rs. 1,700 ? 

2605. I do not mind. Take the extreme in¬ 
crease or the smallest increase if you like, what I 
want to find out is whether you suggest this in¬ 
crease in order to meet out-of-pocket expenses or 
whether you suggest it in order to meet out-of- 
pocket expenses j)lu8 a higher salary for tempo¬ 
rary higher work ?—I suggest the increase proper 
to meet out-of-pocket expenses. 

2606. In answer to question (99) you refer to 
the higher grade. Would you mind just telling 
me precisely where you draw your line ? Is it at 
the Collector ?—Yes, at the Collector. 

2607. In answer to question (102) you refer 
to assumed salary where you give your scale of 
increased pay. Would you be good enough, when 
you put in this paper, to add a column and put 
the assumed salary opposite to it ? It might be 
convenient to the Commission not to have to turn 
to the very voluminous papers we have got if you 
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help us in that way, so that we know exactly what 
your proposals mean ?—I will do that. 

2608. Can you tell me now, however, where this 
man with the eleven years’ service to whom you 
propose to pay Rs. 1,500 would stick at present ? 
What would be his salary on the average at the 
present moment ?—He would have about Rs. 1,100 
or Rs. 1,200. 

2609. In reply to question (105) you say that 
the Government advances Rs. 1,000 for certain 
purposes, but as a matter of fact it advances more, 
does it not ?—It advances Rs. 750 also for tents. 

2610. So that the complete advance is Rs. 
1.750 ?—Yes. 

2611. And the officer has to repay that 
advance by deductions from his monthly pay¬ 
ment ?—The other Rs. 750 is really a mortgage 
advance of a certain small allowance. 

2612. A special allowance ?—Yes, but the 
Rs. 1,000 is an ordinary loan. 

2613. Then you suggest the Government should 
give an equipment allowance, and I suppose you 
mean by that a free grant ?—I mean that they 
should give a grant where they now find it 
necessary to give a loan. 

2614. Do you suggest they should give the 
whole Rs. 1,750 ?—No, I was only taking into 
account the Ks. 1,000. 

2615. That is why do you not mention the 
Rs. 750 ?—The Rs. 750 is merely mortgaging a 
certain allowance. 

2616. Coming to the question of policy, in 
answer to questions (1) and (2), you say you are in 
favour of an independent Board of Selection. 
Where would that Board sit ?—In England. 

2617. How would it be constituted ?—I 
suppose the nucleus would possibly be the 
Civil Service Commissioners with the addition of 
selected heads of educational institutions. 

2618. You refer in that connection to the Board 
which selects for the Navy ; do you know the 
position of that Board ?—I think it is purely 
naval. I should certainly include ex-officials in 
the Board. 

2619. You would have Indian Civil Service 
officials Retired officials or something of that 
sort. 

2620. Something like the Secretary of State’s 
Council ?—Yes, something of that kind. 

2621. Are you aware that a similar sort of 
thing exists in the Home Office with reference 
to factory inspection ?—I do not know that. 

2622. You do not know that in order to sit for 
the examination of Factory Inspector you have to 
receive a nomination at home ?—No. 

2623. You have not worked out the effects of 
the Board ?—^No. 

2624. You refer in the same paragraph to 
“ temperament and upbringing ” ; what do you 
mean by “ upbringing ” exactly ? Have you an 
idea of family in your mind ?—Yes. 

2625. One of the elements that you would take 
into account and/ that you hoped your Board of 
Selection would take into account is the family ?— 
No, I mean family life. I did not mean descent. 

I had in my mind family discipline so to speak, 
not blood. 

2626. Family upbringing, a child that was not 
well equipped would be either good or bad ?—I 
think, so. 
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2627. Have not you something more definite 
than that P If you want to put this in as a test, 
do not you think you ought to give us a series 
of words that are a little bit more definite than 

temperament and upbringing ” ?—As regards 
the exclusion of certain candidates ? 

2628. Yes. Have you had no experience of 
what wc call in England a “ soalliwag ” coming 
out of an exceedingly respectable family like 
a parsonage ?—I have a great deal. 

2629. Have you not had the opposite experi¬ 
ence of an exceedingly fine man coming out of 
exceedingly unpromising circumstances P—Tes. 

2630. Now I put it to you that whatever one 
may put down on paper in a moment of literary 
enthusiasm, when one comes to consider definite 
problems of Government one must be a little 
more definite P—Undoubtedly. I have a very 
definite impression in my mind of the kind of 
Englishman whom we might just as well not have 
had here in the Executive service. It may be 
merely a question of being entirely confined to 
your books, being of a literary habit, with no 
executive or outdoor leanings at all. That may 
be one point. 

2631. When you have five, six, or seven gentle¬ 
men as your Board of Selection to exercise their 
judgment upon these very indefinite and un¬ 
known qualities, do not you think the tendency 
will be for them more and more to cease to 
grapple with an insoluble problem and take testi¬ 
monials from their friends and supporters P—No. 
I contemplated their taking testimonials from 
persons who are qualified to give an opinion as to 
temperament and upbringing and the character 
of the candidates, such as the heads of schools 
and colleges and so on. 

2632. So that your selection would be mainly 
if not exclusively a selection from schools and 
colleges P—Probably, yes. 

2633. You would have an approved list of 
schools and colleges ?—No, I did not contemplate 
that. 

2634. Any headmaster P—Yes. 

2635. You have a very wide view P—I aim 
merely at what I might call elimination rather 
than selection. 

2636. You know that if you begin that sort of 
thing you are going to get so many hundreds of 
headmasters, whose own qualifications are disputed 
probably by others, sending in testimonials for 
boys whom they would like to see sit as candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service P—I suppose you can 
only leave that to themselves and to tlic possibility 
of their not being found out. 

2637. I wanted to know if you had any real 
definite scheme which would commend itself to 
us in this respect. You go on to refer to British 
tendency and tone and you suggest here that 
the British tone can be acquired at a British 
University .... P—I do not think I 
mentioned University there. 

2638. In any event it is going to be acquired at 
British educational institutions, and in reply to 
the Chairman you laid special emphasis upon 
schools P—Yes. 

2639. Do you put more reliance upon the 
training at a British public school than you do 
upon the training at a British University ?—Yes. 

2640. A boy going through the B.A. course and 
becoming a B.A. say in Madras University, and 
then going home to England for the purpose of 


studying for the Indian Civil Service, would not 
be so likely in your opinion to acquire that British 
tone as if he could get to Eton and Harrow and 
move from there to Oxford and Cambridge and 
then sit for the examination P—No, probably not. 

2641. So that in your opinion there is not very 
much value to be attached to an Indian B.A. p/ua 
an attendance at special classes in England, and 
then a passage into the Indian Civil Service, I 
mean for Indian students P—The Indian B.A. 
with a period at home ? 

2642. Yes. I think it is about a couple of 
years on the average P—No, I do not think 
there is. 

2643. You do not think that is of very much 
value from this particular point of view P—No. 

2644. I put it to you that translating all these 
general phrases into definite political language, 
what you want to discover is a capacity for 
Government P—Yes, and capacity to work. 

2645. May I suggest to you after your experi¬ 
ence in India that you cannot govern unless you 
work P—That is so. 

2646. You think that simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India would give rise to a condition of 
things represented by the old discredited statu¬ 
tory system P—No, that was a separate examina¬ 
tion. 

2647. A separate examination held in India 
for a fixed proportion of vacancies P—Yes. 

2648. I understood in reading your evidence 
that you really transposed the expressions simul¬ 
taneous and separate, and that the only difference 
you desired to imply when you used the word 
“ separate ” was that there was to be a simultane¬ 
ous examination in India, not for the complete 
list of open places but for a certain proportion of 
open places P—No. I understood simultaneous 
to mean simultaneous open competition, where I 
do not use any qualifying word. 

2649. Supposing the competition was for a 

limited number of places for Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service on terms of equality with the 
English candidates passing in London. . . . P 

—For a, separate number ? 

2650. Tes P—My difficulty there is that they 
would not be on terms of equality. 

2651. The proposal is that if you have twenty 
vacancies in one year, in order to keep up the 
British nucleus ten of those vacancies have to be 
filled by Europeans and ten by Indians. The 
examination for the ten Europeans will take 

f laoe in London and the examination for the ten 
ndians will take place in India. Would you 
call that a simultaneous examination or a separate 
examination P—I call that a separate examination. 

2652. Then in that case the ten offices to be 
filled by the ten Indians would be of precisely the 
same kind as the ten offices to be filled by the ten 
Europeans P—Yes. 

2653. Therefore the question of listed posts 
does not arise ?—No. 

2654. You would say that that system repre¬ 
sents the old discredited statutory system P—Yes, 
I should say it did. 

2655. What was the system P—The statutory 
system amounted to the recruitment in India of 
one man for every five recruited in England. 
The proportions are different but it amounts to 
that. 

2656. Was not the statutory system nomina¬ 
tion P—^It was. 
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2657. Is not that an important difference ?— 
I mention that. I say I consider open competi¬ 
tion would not he a more satisfactory means of 
recruitment than nomination. 

2658. Where do you say that ?—I think I say 
that it would amount to the statutory system with 
a different hut not more satisfactory method of 
recruitment. 

2659. I want to know exactly why you come to 

this conclusion : “ The fixing of the proportion 

of vacancies to be filled in India could be based 
on no logical principle.” Could not it be based 
upon an application of the governing faculty 
which makes you come to a certain conclusion 
that if you had a certain nucleus you would be 
safe ?—I do not see how you are going to fix the 
actual proportion. I can see my way easily to 
fixing a number, but I cannot quite see what actual 
logical considerations you can apply say to fixing 
the proportion. 

2660. Have you never fixed proportions for the 
purpose of filling offices ?—Not that I know of. 

2661. Have you ever heard of the classical 
one-sixth out here ?—Yes. 

2662. Is not that a proportion ?—Yes, but I 
do not see on what logical basis it was fixed. It 
exists undoubtedly. 

2663. When you tell us that you cannot fix 
this on a logical principle you simply tell us that 
you have governed India for a considerable time 
without a logical principle ?—In that respect, 
yes. 

2664. You seem to be afraid that there are too 
many Indians entering the service in the higher 
ranks ?—No, I do not think I say that. 

2665. I took that as the general effect of your 
answer to question (24). Did not you say in 
reply to a question put to you by Sir Murray 
Hammick that there were more men going over 
now ?—I think so. 

2666. Have you looked at the figures to 
challenge your impression ?—No, I have not; 
I restricted it to my personal experience. 

2667. Would you be surprised to know that 
since 1900 thirty-five Indians entered the Indian 
Oivil Service by competition as against 651 Euro¬ 
peans ? Have you looked at the figures of the 
number of Indians actually in at the present 
time compared with the numbers some ) years 
ago ?—No. 

2668. Do you know that in l912 in the Indian 
Oivil Service there were 59 Indians ?—Yes. 

2669. Whereas in 1911 there were 60, in 1910, 
65, in 1909, 63, and in 1908, 59, the same number 
as now according to the latest returns. Does 
that justify you in haring any fears of the 
English door getting so wide that it may 
jeopardise Europeans ?—I have not suggested 
that. 

2670. Does it justify you in fearing that even 
if we had simultaneous examinations the door 
would be too wide ?—I do not think I can draw 
any inference from the English results as to what 
would happen under simultaneous examinations. 

2671. Does that mean that a considerable 
number of able men cannot pass into the Indian 
Oivil Service because the examinations are in 
London and not in India ?—I think a consider¬ 
able number of able men cannot appear for 
examination in England for that reason. 

2672. On the whole you would like to keep the 
examination as it is?—Yes. 


2673. And only put Indians into the higher 
posts through promotion ?— iTes. 

2674. Which is to depend mainly upon reports 
made by the superior officers regarding their 
conduct r—Yes. 

2675. Do you still stick to your Board of 
Selection in England if we make a change now ? — 
Ido. 

2676. {Mr. Sly.) With regard to your reply to 
question (2) about the Board of Selection, are 
you acquainted with the system under which they 
select officers for the Egyptian and Soudan Civil 
Service P—I have heard something of it. 

2677. Do not you think there would be veyy 
much greater difficulty in applying such selection 
to the Indian Civil Service owing to the much 
larger number of candidates from which you have 
to select ?—Yes, I think there would. 

2678. For a service like the Indian Civil Service, 
in which you have something between 40 and 50 
entries every year, do you think a Board of 
Selection could satisfactorily deal with the recruit¬ 
ment of such a large number ?—It depends 
entirely on the margin allowed of candidates over 
vacancies : what 1 contemplate is mainly a 
question of elimination. 

2679. In reply to question (9) you said that 
in yom opinion it is absolutely essential that the 
working of the Executive should be British in 
general tendency. Can you tell me why you use 
the word “ Executive ” and what you mean by 
it?—My experience is entirely executive, and I 
confine my answers to that branch of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

2680. You did not wish specifically to exclude 
the Judicial ?—No. 

2681. You have been cross-examined a good 
deal with regard to the size of the districts in 
Madras. Could you put in any statement giving 
us the size of the districts, the population, etc. ? — 
I have a statement ready.* 

2682. You have also based your opinion mainly 
on area and population as a criterion of the amoimt 
of work ?—Yes. 

2683. Do not you think the system of land 
tenures is almost if not quite as important a 
factor ?—I think it is. 

2684. In reply to question (94) you have 
referred to the fact that it seems hardly necessary 
to secure absolute uniformity of salary, but as 
far as possible equality of prospects throughout 
the service. Is there any system under which 
you can get equality of prospects without fairly 
uniform salaries ?—I refer to the difficulty of 
comparing conditions in one Presidency with those 
in another as to actual uniformity of work. For 
instance, it is very difficult for us to compare our 
Collectorate with a Collectorate for which the pay 
is Es. 1,500. 

2685. If such a time scale as you propose were 
granted in Madras, do not you think it would be 
necessary to have a similar time scale throughout 
the whole of India ?—^I think it would be very 
desirable. 

2686. At the present time the scale in the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Oivil Service differs 
in some respects from that in the Executive 
branch ?—Yes. 

2687. It is better in some respects ?—Yes. 

2688. If you are going to have a time scale 
for the service, how are you going to reconcile 
the particular scales in the Executive and the 

* Tide Appendix III. 
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Judicial branohes P—I have only recommended a 
time-scale up to the tenth year, and by that time 
bifurcation has not actually taken place. 

2689. In answer to question (96) you have 
spoken of the abolition of exchange compensation, 
that if compensation is given in the shape 
of increased salary the claim of such officers 
to special treatment will still remain. Can you 
explain how it is possible that having been once 
given an increase of salary on that ground 
they should still have a claim to special 
treatment?—The increase of salary, as I under¬ 
stand it, was given with reference to the fact 
that the emoluments of an officer whose domicile 
was in England had fallen relatively to those of 
an officer whose domicile was not in England, and 
it seems to me that if the salary of the latter is 
raised it would be rather difficult to persuade 
the former that they are not entitled to a similar 
relative rise. 

2690. If an officer domiciled in England is 
given compensation and the Government at the 
same time, either for motives of expediency op 
other reasons, gave a similar compensation to other 
officers, do you mean to say the first lot would 
still have a grievance ?—If that had been done 
when the exchange compensation allowance was 
invented probably not, but after this system has 
gone on for twenty years, I do not think it un¬ 
natural that such an idea could exist. 

2691. In reply to question (107) and other 
questions in regard to leave you have made 
certain proposals. Can you tell us what is the 
general opinion amongst the Service officers you 
have consulted in regard to the accumulation of 
privilege leave P —They all welcome the accumu¬ 
lation at present and a great many of them 
would like to see the period of accumulation 
extended, but solely as far as I can ascertain 
because the full pay received on privilege leave 
is practically necessary to allow one to take the 
furlough to which it is joined with a reasonable 
amount of comfort. If you out off the accumu¬ 
lation, the taking of furlough with any degree of 
comfort will be impossible. 

2692. I suppose you know historically that 
privilege leave was simply introduced as an 
annual holiday at the time when officers could 
not go to Europe so frequently as they can 
now ?—Yes. 

2693. Do you think that in the Service gener¬ 
ally there is no desire for such an annual holiday 
or that it is necessary P—Personally I think it is 
desirable. 

2694. Has the Service discussed that matter at 
all P—No, I think opinions would be divided. 

2695. In answer to question (118), you have 
made a recommendation for increased pensions 
for certain officers. If those increased pensions 
could only be granted by Government by increased 
contributions to cover the cost throughout the 
Service, would you still recommend them P—No. 

2696. Do you think that the Service would 
desire there should be a thorough actuarial 
examination of the conditions in regard to their 
annuities so that there may be definite information 
before the Service as to what proportion of that 
annuity is paid by Government and what propor¬ 
tion is actually covered by the annuities r—^I 
think they would welcome it, distinctly. 

2697. In reply to question (120) you have 
suggested that the Government should provide the 
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whole of the pension and that contributions should 
no longer be required. If that increase in the non- 
effective charges were found to be impossible, do 
yon know whether the Service would prefer to 
continue their contributions on the annuity system 
or would prefer to have smaller pensions on the 
ordinary superannuation lines ?—I think that 
depends entirely on the amount that was offered ; 
it would be a matter for calculation whether a 
Government pension plus the 4 per cent, of salary 
saved is better than the present pension with the 
4 per cent, deducted from salary. 

2698. In reply to question (23) you refer to 
the statutory provisions affecting the Service. So 
far as any protection that is given by the statute of 
1861 with regard to the appointment of the Natives 
of India is concerned, has that protection been 
entirely withdrawn by the Statute of 1870 ?— 
The protection now only exists in the form of 
Executive orders of Government under the Statute 
of 1870. 

2699. What benefit is there to the Civil 
Service at the present time from the Statute of 
1861 ?—Merely that before a post can now be 
transferred there has to be a formal issue of rules 
under the later statute in order to comply with 
the provisions of the earlier one, and that intro¬ 
duces a certain amount of formality into the 
matter and therefore secures that it should receive 
consideration. The Statute of 1870 requires that 
a list shall be published. 

2700. Does the statute of 1861 give any 
further protection to the service in regard to the 
appointment of Europeans ?—Yes. It gives 
protection against the appointment of Europeans 
from outside. 

2701. That is one of the reasons why you 
wish to retain that statutory protection P—Yes. 

2702. (i/r. Gokhale.) I understand you to say 
that although you have not been deputed by the 
members of the Civil Service to speak for them 
you are expressing the general feeling of the 
service in your evidence P—Yes, in most of my 
evidence. 

2703. You are not speaking for the Indian 
Members of the Service P—No, I have not had an 
opportunity of consulting them. 

2704. You stated in reply to a question by 
Sir Valentine Ohirol that the Indian Members 
entering by the London door have on the whole 
been increasing ?—No. I said that in my 
experience more boys went home to appear for 
the examination. I did not offer any opinion as 
to the increase in the numbers. 

2705. Do you think the number is increasing 
or about the same ?—It appears to be about the 
same. 

2706. You would not close the London door 
to Indians, would you ?—No, I would not close it. 

2707. What difference would there be between 
an Indian who goes to England for two years and 
gets in by the London door and an Indian who 
passes his examination held in this country, the 
same examination, and goes to England after¬ 
wards for two years P—None whatever, I should 
say. 

2708. From that standpoint there would be no 
difference if Indians got in by means of simul¬ 
taneous examinations held here and in England 
and went subsequently to England P—No, no 
difference. 
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2709. Tour main objeetion then about Sritish 
upbringing would not apply to those who entered 
by passing the examination held in India and 
aubsequently going to England ?—No ; they 
•would still tail to obtain it. 

2710. You say it is difficult to fix a proportion 
on logical grounds, but supposing we are illogical, 
as we have often to be in life, and a proposal like 
one-third was fixed, how do you think it would 
be received by the educated community of this 
country ?—Do you mean as regards sufficiency ? 

2711. No. You said in reply to question 
(7), that if the proportion was too low there 
would be great dissatisfaction and if it was too 
high the British element would be dangerously 
reduced ? I want to get at your idea as to what 
you mean by too low and too high ?—I have not 
said too low; I have said low or high. I did not 
formulate figures. 

2712. True, but what would be your idea of 
a proportion too low ?—My difficulty is that I 
cannot fix the proportion. 

2713. What is the meaning of this then P—If 

it were high. 

2714. High in whose opinion ?—In the first 
place in the opinion of those who now desire 
simultaneous examination. 

2715. Are you speaking for the Indian com¬ 
munity or the European community? You say 
if the proposal was too low there would be dis¬ 
satisfaction ; do you mean too low in the opinion 
of the Indian community?—Yes. 

2716. What do you think they would regard as 
•too low ?—^Probably anything less than one-third 
but I have no means of saying. 

2717. You are aware that in 1893, when the 
resolution of the House of Commons on the 
subject of simultaneous examinations was being 
discussed by the Local Grovernments, the Madras 
0overnment proposed a proportion of one-third for 
Indians with a simultaneous examination. Do 
you think that is too low or too high ? Leaving 
simultaneous examinations out, if one-third of the 
number of posts were reserved to Indians in the 
Civil Service would it be too low or too high ?— 
I might give an opinion as to what is too high 
but the opinion of what is too low is for the 
Indians themselves. 

2718. I am asking for your opinion. Would 
you be prepared to give one-third ?—I do not see 
how you are to arrive at any question of propor¬ 
tion. 

2719. But if you had to be illogical and mention 
a proportion, as the Madras Government were 
illogical, would you mention one-third or one 
quarter, or what ?—If I were told I must fix a 
proportion and I was unable to do so I would ask 
you to fix it for me. 

2720. You have no opinion to offer ?—I have 
no opinion as to proportions. 

2721. Coming now to the listed posts, you 
know the present number of listed posts is seven 
in the Madras Presidency excluding those that are 
under the Provincial Service ?—It nas been raised 
to 10,1 think. 

2722. I understand 6 or 7 have been amalga¬ 
mated "with the Provincial Service ?—The total 
is 15. 

2723. The number of civilians who have been 
recruited in England at the present moment in 
the Presidency is 175 P—One hundred and 
seventy-five is the sanctioned strength. 


2724. So that 175 civilians who entered by 
the English door are in the Presidency today P 
— Yes. 

2725. Plus 15 men who are appointed to the 
listed and amalgamated posts ?— Yes. 

2726. Altogether 190 men if there had 
been no posts taken from the schedule of 1861?-- 
The total would have been more, because we should 
have made allowances for leave and training. 

2727. That is better for my question. I 
should take it at 200 ?—Yes. 

2728. Under the I'ules of 1879 there was to be 
one Indian appointed locally, if full effect had 
been given to the rules, for every five apj)ointed 
in England?—Tes. 

2729. If the rules had been given full effect to 
out of 200 men one-sixth or 33 would have been 
Indians, as against 15 today ?—Yes. 

2730. If the idea of the Madras Government 
of 1893 had been given effect to, one-third of the 
recruitment would have been of Indians ?—^Tes. 

2731. That would mean 66 as against 15 to¬ 
day. In view of all these circumstances what 
addition would you recommend to the listed- 
posts of today. Have you any opinion to offer 
on that P—I do not think I am prepared to offer 
an opinion. To my mind it depends to a large 
extent on the candidates available and so on. 

2732. You have no opinion to offer ?—No. 

2733. In reply to question (24) you suggest 
that only posts in the regular grades should be 
listed. I suppose you mean the Collectors and 
the District and Sessions Judges ?—Yes. 

2734. All posts outside them you would leave 
where they aro, and if appointments are made 
they must be made under the Statute of 1861 ?— 
That is position. 

2735. It is much more difficult to make 
appointments under the Statute of 1861 than if 
posts are listed ?—I know that certain qualifica¬ 
tions are required under the Statute of 1861. 

2736. Each appointment has to be sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State with the full con¬ 
currence of a majority of his Council, who will 
not be in a position to know the circumstances 
under which a Local Government wants to 
appoint ?—^'I’hey will receive the Local Govern¬ 
ment’s reasons for the proposal. 

2737. You know that the Government of 
India themselves have considered that it is a 
cumbrous procedure ?—I did not know that they 
had taken that view. 

2738. If the appointment is in the list the 
Local Government can appoint ?—Yes. 

2739. So that there is a difference between 
the two ?—Distinctly. 

2740. The notification mentioning the listed 
appointments says that if a qualified Indian is 
not available a member of the Civil Service may 
be appointed in his place, so that the objection 
you raise about unfit Indians being likely to be 
appointed is met by that statement in the 
notification ?—I do not think it is my view that 
the listing is equivalent to determining that they 
shall be only filled by qualified Indians. That 
is the view taken by the public I believe. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

2741. {Mr. Gohhah.) The question I was 
putting to you when we adjourned was that you 
proposed that outside the regular grades no posts 
should be listed ?—Yes. 
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2742. Tour object in excluding such jjosts from 
the list is that if they are so included in the list 
they will ordinarily be given to Indians, whether 
the Indians are qualified or not ?—A claim would 
be set up that they should be. 

2743. Whereas if they were not so included it 
would be ^en to the G-overnment to appoint 
Indians P—Yes. 

2744. I want to draw your attention to the fact 
that the notification which concerns these appoint¬ 
ments expressly states that if qualified Indians 
are not available they would not be appointed to 
these posts ?—^I am not aware of that. 

2745. I understand that is so. Have you a 
oopj^ of the notification ?—I have a copy of the 
notification with the Commission’s questions. 

2746. It is distinctly stated?—I have found 
something of that kind in one place in the Madras 
Eules, but there it apparently applies to the 
lower posts. It is a local rule, and I do not know 
what it is meant to meet. It provides, practically, 
that Deputy Collectorates may be held by Indian 
■civilians, but there is nothing said of the superior 
listed posts. 

2747. I think it applies to all listed posts ?— 

I do not think so. 

2748. If the notification is clear upon that point 
would you still exclude them ?—In view of the 
interpretation put upon the listing of posts I 
think it would be wise to exclude them. 

2749. What is the age you propose for the 
Civil Service in England P—I did not contemplate 
ioteiferi^ with the present age. 

2760. You would leave things as they arc as to 
age ?—Yes. 

2761. And reduce the listed posts in India ?— 
No. 

2752. Would vour excluding certain appoint¬ 
ments from the list have that effect ?—The higher 
posts I refer to are not listed. 

2753. They arc not listed ?—I mean member¬ 
ships of the Board, Oommissionerships, and so on. 

2754. I misunderstood you. You say that in 
any case there is a difference between making 
appointments under the Act of 1861 and making 
appointments to listed-posts ?—Yes. 

2755. And that it is more against the Indian ? 
—I do not think so. 

2756. TJnderthe Act of 1861 appointments can 
be made only with the sanction of the Secretary 
•of State in Council with the full concurrence of 
a majoriW of the Council ?—Yes. 

2757. In the other case the Local Government 
can make appointments ?—Yes. 

2758. I believe the one is more difficult than 
the other. However, I will leave it at that. 
You know that for the educational service first- 
class men are brought out from the English 
Universities ?—Yes, I believe so. 

2759. At the end of their service they retire 
on a pension of Rs. 5,000, or, at the special rate 
of exchange, about £440 ?—Yes. 

2760. The Civilian retires upon a pension of 
£1,000 ?—Yes. 

2761. The men in the educational service are 
often very brilliant men, are they not?—Yes. 

2762. And they retire on a pension of £440 
a year P—Yes. 

2763. According to Sir William Meyer’s 
recommendation three more districts have been 
■created recently in Madras ?—Y es. 
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2764. And he says that no more districts need 
be created?—He said that some years ago. 
That was his opinion. I think his report must 
have been sent in five years before. 

2765. Five years is not a very long time P—It 
is seven or eignt years now. 

2766. Still it is comparatively recent. The 
circumstances have not altered very much in five 
or six or seven years P—I am not prepared to say 
I think they have, possibly. 

2767. (Mr. Chaubal.) With reference to vour 
answers to questions (1) and (2), do you tniuk 
that the old Haileybury College approached your 
recommendation of limited competition ? My 
impression is that there was a certain selection for 
candidates who were admitted into that collie, 
and it was only from that college that persons 
ooald appear for the Indian Civil Service. Is my 
impression oorroot, and if so would it come to 
your recommendation P—No, because I presume 
the object of Haileybury College was partly to 
train candidates for service in India. 

2768. Was there no selection before admission 
to the College?—My ideas are not very clear on 
the subject.^ I imagine it was nomination to 
some extent; there may have been selection. 

2769. Finally it was nomination ; but before 
you get to nomination you must go through the 
stage of selection. Would it approach something 
like your system of limited competition P—I do 
not see very much resemblance ; it is not what I 
had in mind. 

2770. Would you say that the system then 
prevailing was a system of unlimited competi¬ 
tion ?—I am afraid I do not know enough about 
it. 

2771. Entering Haileybury and confining the 
appearance at the Indian Civil Service to candi¬ 
dates from that College ?—No, I do not think 
that bears any resemblance to the system I have 
suggested. 

2772. My question is, would yon call that un¬ 
limited competition P—No. 

2773. It was a limited competition P—Appa¬ 
rently, yes. 

2774. Do you know why that system was aban¬ 
doned P—No, I am afraid I do not know any 
details. 

2775. In answer to questions (7) and (9), 
may I ask you generally if the highest appoint¬ 
ments in the different departments are confined to 
persons who come into the Indian Civil Service 
through the competition door in England, do yon 
think that the general British tendency and tone 
that you require may be satisfied ? If such posts 
are confined to persons coming in through the 
Indian Civil Service through the open competition 
door in England, would not that satisfy what you 
want the administration to be in general tendency 
and tone, or do you want the subordinate posts also 
filled by the same kind of men ? By the highest 
posts I mean those posts that carry with them 
control and supervision over departments, origina¬ 
tion of schemes and the general main points of 
administration ?—No, I do not think that would 
be enough at all. I consider that the more 
important executive posts would require a strong 
British element. 

2776. To put it more completely: would you 
consider all posts (posts below the gi'ade of senior 
Collector and District and Sessions Judge) placed 
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below that ? If all places from that upwards were 
filled hj persons ooming into the Indian Civil 
Service through the English door, then would 
there be any objection to leaving the rest free to 
others? Would not the purpose of recruitments 
of a general British tendency and tone in the 
British administration be maintained by leaving 
those seniorlposts, and reserving them for persons 
of the Indian Civil Service coming in'through the 
English door ?—That would practically be enough. 
It seems to me that it is impossible to arrange it. 
You must have junior men to succeed to those posts. 
As a principle, however, there is nothing to be 
said against it. In fact, it is very nearly what 
we have now. 

2777. With reference to your answer to question 
(23), I see you say: “ The charge of a division 
of a district, which is the office referred to in the 
Presidency as now held indiscriminately by 
Civilians or Deputy Collectors.” In the first 
place how many divisions are there ; there are 
24 districts in Madras I believe, are there not ?— 
There are 24, excluding Madras. 

2778. Taking them to be 25, how many would 
they constitute ?—An average of five, I should say. 

2779. That is to say, 125 divisions?—Yes, I 
should think about 125 divisions. 

2780. And for those 125 divisions you say at 
present the charge can be held indiscriminately 
by a Deputy Collector or a Civilian ?—Yes, there 
are certain divisions that are set aside for Civilians. 

2781. Can you say how many those would be?— 
My impression is that there are 39. 

2782. And the rest can be filled in indiscrimi¬ 
nately by either ?—Yes. 

2783. As regards these charges of divisions, 
how many of these are at present held by a 
Deputy Collector?—The last figures I have seen 
shew that they hold all the divisions open to 
them, and I think that 10 of those ought to be 
held by civilians ; that is to say they hold all but 
29 

2784. Out of the 125 you reserve 39?—Yes, 
All the rest are held by Deputy Collectors, and 
10 out of the 39 reserved ones. 

2785. So that practically all except 29 are held 
now at the present moment ?—Yes. 

2786. Do you consider the general tendency 
and tone which yorr say should be British has not 
been jeopardised by the employment of so many 
Deputy Collectors, or is it jeopardised at present ? 
—No, I do not think that it is. 

2787. What is your opinion with regard to 
this: supposing these listed appointments have 
not come in ; according to your view these listed 
appointments could have been filled up under the 
Act of 1861 as individuals became eligible for 
them ?—Yes. 

■ 2788. Do you think that if these posts had 
not been listed, any natives would have been 
appointed under that Act ?—^I think it is rather 
hard for me to answer that question. 

2789. Can you tell me whether between the 
years 1861 and 1879 that Act was availed of for 
any appointment ?—Not that I am aware of. 

2790. So that at least for 18 years the Act was 
there, and there was no enforcement of the possi¬ 
bilities of that Act ?—Apparently not. 

2791. Am I right in supposing that it was in 
1879 first that the so-oalled statutory eivilian 
came in P—^Yes. 


2792. These rules reserving one-sixth came in 
in 1879, did they not ?^—Yes, I tWk in 1879. 

2793. Is it a correct inference for me to draw 
from the figures and tables you have given in 
answers to questions (90) and (94), that the 
Bombay Civilian Service is the worst off in all the 
Provinces ?—It looks to me as if it were ; but I 
have not examined the position of Bombay. 

2794. At any rate that is the impression I have 
gathered from looking at the figures ?—It may be 
so. 

2795. (&> Theodore Morison.) With regard to 
your system of nomination for competition, which 
I approach with a good deal of sympathy if we 
can work it, in the first place I understand that 
this particular recommendation represents your 
private opinion ?—Yes, entirely. 

2796. Do I understand your system to be that 
it should be nomination of two men for each 
vacancy ?—Yes, roughly. 

2797. That is to say that for 60 vacancies you 
would nominate 120 men ?—Yes. 

2798. And your Board of Selection would 
perhaps be grouped about the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners, and it would contain persons famlliaT 
with the educational system of England ?—Yes. 

2799. And do I understand that you would 
take into consideration the opinions of head¬ 
masters, and others, who could tell what the 
school history was of candidates whom they sent 
up ?—Yes. 

2800. If, for instance, a schoolmaster were to 
say that such and such a boy captains his eleven 
excellently, but that he happens to come of very 
poor parents, and so on, would you consider him- 
eligible for the service or not ?—Certainly. 

2801. Let us consider how it could work with 
regard to Indian candidates. I understand you 
to say that you would admit Indian oandidatee 
equally by this door ?—Yes. 

2802. The history of their educational upbring¬ 
ing is necessarily in India ?—Yes. 

2803. Therefore do I understand you to say 
that you would invite the opinions of the princi¬ 
pals of Indian colleges and the headmasters of 
Indian schools ?—Yes. 

2804. Those, presumably, could be checked and 
the value of them known only by persons in India. 
To put it frankly, what it comes to is, that the 
Board of Selection receives from a certain head¬ 
master a flaming testimonial; it may not be 
worth as much as it looks ; the great advantage- 
of having educational experts upon your Board is 
that they have a personal knowledge of these 
different masters, and they discount or add to 
what is actually said upon the paper, and perhaps- 
oross-examine upon it. No Board sitting in 
London could do that for India ?—No, they would 
have to refer for advice to the educational officers 
out here. 

2805. Have you any objection to the selection 
of the Indian candidates for competition being 
made out here ?—The question of proportion 
would arise again. 

2806. Are you willing that the Selection Board 
should do the nomination ?— I do not see any 
objection to that. 

2807. Can you suggest any means by which the- 
proportion of nominated candidates is to be deter¬ 
mined ?—I do not think I am prepared with the 
solution of that. 
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2808. Supposing you have fixed your propor¬ 
tions, -whatever they may be, are you then 
prepared to abide by the result; that is to say, if 
there is restricted competition among these 120 
boys ?—Yes, undoubtedly ; but my trouble is the 
proportion ; that is my difficulty in answering that. 

2809. I see another practical difficulty in 
working it. You would very likely get nominated 
here, youths who have shown all those oharaeter- 
istics of energj and power of command, and 
things of that sort, in an Indian college or school; 
but it is quite possible that they might belong to 
the races, like the Sikhs, or the Muhammadans, 
who would not do very well in an examination P 
—Yes. 

2810. And is it not possible they' might be 
wiped out in competition ?—Under my proposal 
the system of listing would still provide for that. 

2811. As far as the London door is concerned ? 
—I do not think it would have much effect upon 
the number of Indians who get in. I was aiming 
mainly at the Europeans who get in. 

2812. Let mo put it this way. I suppose the 
Englishmen who would come up would be very 
much the same as they are at the present moment: 
only a certain number would be held back ?— 
Yes. 

2813. Do you think the result of selection by a 
Board in India would be to bring up exactly the 
same class as appear now ?—Yes, I think it would, 
because we must presume that only men of a 
certain intellectual standard would be selected out 
here. It would be no use nominating a candidate 
who had no chance of succeeding. 

2814. I was at the Aligarh College, and I could 
recommend certain persona who would have done 
admirably and passed the B.A. standard, but I 
fear they would have been wiped out in that 
competition?—Yes, I understand y'ou. 

2815. Arising out of your -written evidence do 
you think that the popularity of the Indian Civil 
Service amongst the English candidates has 
declined ?—Yes. 

2816. What makes you say that ? I should 
like to hear what you have to say about it ?—It 
is a very general impression which one receives at 
home in conversation either with people who have 
sons who might ehuose it as a career, or with 
possible candidates themselves. 

2817. Can you think of any instances among 
your own brother ofiioers, who have not wished 
their sons to try for the Indian Civil Service ?— 
I do not know of any at the present moment who 
have sons who could have gone in, and who have 
not done so because it is not sufficiently attractive; 
but I have frequently heard the opinion expressed 
by men who have sons who will shortly come to 
that age. 

2818. That they do not intend to enter them P 
—Yes. 

2819. Do you think that is a comparatively 
modem opinion?—Yes. 

2820. Do you think that that was trae when 
you joined the Service ?—No, I do not think it 
was true 20 years ago. 

2821. Do you think that social obligations, 
the expenses, of the English Civil Servant have 
increased ?—No, I should say not. 

2822. Do you think that the amount of enter¬ 
taining whioh a Collector, or even a member of the 
Service who is higher up, has to do, has increased ? 

Not here ; I think not. That opinion is based 
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partly' on the fact that our European society here 
has been reduced to a very great extent. 

2823. And has there been no increase of enter¬ 
tainment towards the Indian public ?—Yes, 
perhaps, slightly ; but that is infrequent. 

2824. It is infrequent, and it is not expensive ? 
—Yes. that is so. 

2825. Are^you much visited by globe-trotters 
in Madras P—We are, in one or two places. 

2826. {Lord Konaldshay.) You are not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with the present system of open 
competition because it merely provides a test of 
soholastic attainments ?—Yes. 

2827. lu other words, under the present system 
the men who will get into the Service are in every 
case edncationally' qualified; but they may' be 
deficient in other qualifioatious ?—Yes. 

2828. Could you give me an example of what 
yon mean by “ deficient in other qualifioatious ”? 
—The lack of activity is most marked, I think. 

2829. Have you, in your personal experience, 
oome across any oases of men who have become 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and who 
have been deficient in maimers, for instance ?— 
Yes 

2830. You have ?—Yes. 

2831. And as the result of that, has there been 
friction between members of the Service, and those 
whom they govern ?—I think it would be likely to 
lead to that. That is one of my points. 

2832. You think it would be an extremely un¬ 
desirable thing if men of that kind were to get 
into the Service in any numbers?—Yes. 

2833. You think that that might be avoided by 
your proposals for a combined system of nomina¬ 
tion and examination P—Yes, I think the chance 
would be reduced. 

2834. You therefore attach a great deal of 
importance to some modifications of the present 
open competition system P—Yes. 

2835. In the course of your evidence you have 
said that in your opinion an Indian who went to 
England at a fairly late age, and only spent a 
comparatively short time there, was not benefited 
by his stay ?—Not greatly benefited. 

2836. You would desire to see them go to 
England at a much younger age, is that so ?—Yes. 

2837. More as schoolboy's than as University 
men?—Yes. 

2838. Is it not a fact that one of the objections 
to instituting a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in this countoy is that the men who get into 
the Service by' such an examination would not 
have had the training in England which you 
consider to be necessary to produce satisfactory 
officers? You accept that, I suppose ?—Yes. 

2839. In order to get over that objection, it 
has been suggested that after the candidates 
passed their examination in this country they 
should go to England for two years’ probation or 
something of tliat kind. I understand, however, 
that you would not consider, holding the views 
that you do, that such a course as that would 
provide these men with desirable training ?—I do 
not think it would provide it; it might under 
certain conditions do something, but I do not 
know that I consider it necessary. 

2840. But generally speaking, you would not 
regard a comparatively short probation in 
England at a comparatively late age, after they 
have passed an examination in this country, as a 
satisfactory British training ?—No, I should not. 
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2841. You lay great stress in your written 
evidence on maintaining the British tendency and 
the British tone. What would you describe as 
the main characteristics of the British adminis¬ 
trator, which constitutes this British tone ? May 
I put one or two suggested characteristics to you 
and ask you whether you agree with them ? 
Would you say, for instance, that the practice of 
regarding all castes and all classes “purely upon 
their merits, and not from the point of view 
of class or caste, as one of those British charac¬ 
teristics ?—I should place that first. 

2842. You would also regard accessibility on 
the part of the British ofiieers to all classes of 
communities as a British characteristic ?—Yes, 
that follows from the other, I think. 

2843. I suppose you would include a purely 
disinterested impartiality as a British characteris¬ 
tic ?—^Yes. 

2844. In your experience as a District Officer 
are you of opinion that these characteristics are 
clearly apparent to the masses of the people ?— 
I think they are. 

2845. And that they are appreciated by the 
masses of the people ?—Yes. 

2846. And do the masses of the people, in your 
opinion, consider that Indian officers holding so 
high a position as Oollectorships may generally 
be considered to possess these qualifications ?—I 
do not think I have had any means of gauging 
the opinion of people in a district where there 
have been Collectors. I find it rather difficult to 
answer that question for that reason. 

2847. You would rather not express an 
opinion ?—I would rather not express an opinion. 

2848. Have you ever come across any instances 
of people in a district expressing a desire for a 
European Collector or an Indian Collector; 
expressing any preference for one or the other ?— 
Yes, I have known that happen with regard to a 
Divisional officer, which comes much to the same 
thing. 

2849. What has been the desire expressed by 
those people, so far as you know ; have they 
expressed a desire to have an Indian Divisional 
Officer, or a European Divisional Officer ?—I 
have known eases where a desire w'as expressed 
for a European Divisional Officer. It would not 
be a universal desire: it would probably be the 
desire of people of one class or caste, probably 
based upon the idea that the Indian they had at 
that time was not impartial. I do not think, 
however, that I can generalise from it. 

2850. With regard to pay and pensions, should 
you say that there is a very general and strong 
desire on the part of members of the service for 
the substitution of a time-scale of pay for the 
present system ?—There is in this Presidency 
among the junior men. 

2851. Do you think there is a very general 
desire for it ?—Yes, I think there is a very general 
desire for it. 

2852. With regard to the question of pensions, 
do you think that the knowledge that a candidate 
will receive a certain pension of £1,000 a year 
on retirement is one of the main attractions of the 
Civil Service at the present time ?—I do. 

2853. And in your opinion, therefore, if any 
alteration were made, such as granting pensions 
in accordance with the pay a man was draw¬ 
ing when he retired, that would be resented by 
the Service, and would render the Service less 


attractive to candidates who thought of going in 
for it ?—Yes, unless there was a minimum fixed. 

2854. £1,000 ?—A minimum is fixed in other 
departments. 

2855. {Mr. Oldfield.) With regard to these 
listed posts, I want to draw your attention 
to the note which was framed by the Madras 
Government. It states two conditions upon which 
Indian Civil servants may be appointed to them. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to read it ?—^It 
is as follows ;—“ These appointments are subject 
to the claims of officers in the Indian Civil Service 
appointed before 1880. If no fit and competent 
member of the Provincial Civil Service is availa¬ 
ble, or if the preponderant administrative needs 
of the province require it, an Indian Civil servant 
may be appointed to any of these appointments 
or to any of the 14 appointments of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors in grade 
VIII.” 

2856. Is the £1,000 which the Indian Civil 
servant receives, a pension properly speaking, or is 
it an annuity of which a share is contributed by 
the officer ?—It is an annuity of which a share is 
contributed by the officer. 

2857. The position of Madras is aggravated by 
the fact that Madras men are not taken by the 
Government of India to the same extent as in 
other Provinces ; is that true with regard to the 
number of appointments that they receive ?■ —No, 
I refer only to the higher appointments of the 
Government of India Secretariat. 

2858. With regard to the importance of the 
appointments ?—Yes, with regard to the import¬ 
ance of the appointments. 

2859. With regard to your answer to question 
(129), your suggestion is that the pensions of 
officers’ sons should continue until they are 24. 
You consider that an important point ?—Yes, a 
very important point. 

2860. At present does Government contribute 
towards their pensions ?—The Government con¬ 
tributes an amount which decreases with the 
length of service of the officer, and the ultimate 
position is that Government contributes 25 per 
cent, and the officer 75 per cent. 

2861. Is it your wish that Government should 
contribute towards the increased allowance you 
desire ?—I think they might contribute in the 
same proportion. 

2862. Do you think that officers would be 
willing to subscribe further for it ?—Yes, I thlnV 
so. 

2863. Even if Government did not contribute 
and they had to bear the whole cost themselves P 
—I am a little doubtful if Government does 
contribute to the fund; but I think officers 
would be prepared to incur higher subscriptions 
for the purpose of obtaining this. 

2864. As regards improvement in travelling 
allowance, will you tell ^e Commission what an 
officer actually receives at the present time for 
moving himself, and his family and possessions, 
from one district to another on transfer ?—He 
receives the equivalent of two first-class fares. 

2865. You could not tell the Commission what 
the total cost of all these concessions would be: 
would it have been possible to obtain information 
upon which the computation could be founded ? 
—We could not obtain it for the whole of India. 

2866. (Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu,). .1 
understood you to say in one of your replies that 
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an Indian would not be able to perforna his 
official duties with such sense of duty as an 
Englishman ?—I said 1 thought that that was one 
important factor in the distinction which I drew 
between the average work of the Englishman in 
India and the average work of the Indian official 
who has served under him. 

2867. I may take it that your unfortunate 
experience is restricted to the Executive branch ? 
—Entirely. 

2868. iou desire that the pay of the Civilians 
should be raised on the ground that the cost of 
living and prices generally, have risen?—Yes. 

2869. Would you allow a corresponding in¬ 
crease to Indians also ?—Cci-tainly. 


2870. From your experience, would you say 
that there has been of late years a rise in 
the standard of the living of the higher class 
Indians P—Yes. 

2871. Would you like a corresponding increase 
of pay in the Provincial Civil Service also on 
that ground, apart from the rise in prices ?—Yes. 

2872. Amongst Indians there has been a rise 
in the standard of living on account of educa¬ 
tion ; would you allow, for instance, a correspond¬ 
ing increase in their pay, on the ground that 
their standard of living has risen?—I think it 
would be a very fair ground to base their claim 
upon. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.Ry. Diwan Eahadnr L. A. Govindakaghava Aiyae Avargal, High Court Vakil, Madras. 


Written armcera relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

2878 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I think the 
present system is generally satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple subject to what I say later on about the 
Judicial Service. 

2874 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not. what alteration do you recouupend ?-I 
think the system suitable, subject to what I say 
in answer to question (16). 

2875 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I think the combination is good as 
the level of the efficiency in the candidates 
ultimately selected is well assured and as the 
examination will continue under the control of a 
body like the Civil Service Commissioners, I 
would however exclude from selection for India 
candidates belonging to Colonies which show a 
tendency to exclude Natives of India from them. 

2876 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose ? 
—I consider the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination to be satisfac¬ 
tory in principle. 

2877 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of simultaneous 
examinations as indicated in the question. 

2878 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If yon favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
If simultaneous examinations as indicated in 
question (6) were not to be had, I am for a 
separate examination in India of an equal 
stiffness with the examination in England, on 


subjects the same as or similar to those prescribed 
for the examination in England, though I think 
also that the institution of a separate examination 
would be inconsistent with the principle of the 
Statute of 1833 as pointed out in paragraph 64 
of the Report of the Public Service Commission 
of 1887. 

The proportion I suggest is one-haif of the 
posts open to the Members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

2879 (8). If you do not approve of simultane¬ 
ous or separate examinations in India, are yon 
in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India w'ould be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, {b) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—The Indian 
Civil Service should form a corpa d’elite, admis¬ 
sion to which should be regulated by merit and 
merit alone. I do think it desirable that all 
classes and communities must be represented iu 
the Indian Civil Service, but that is not to be at 
the expense of efficiency. The advance in 
educational facilities and the incentivT^ offered by. 
the insistence on the Civil Service forming a 
corps d’eliie will enable the less forward classes to 
also .have their proper share of representation in 
course of time. To provide for cases of marked 
ability and merit to be admitted into the Indian 
Civil Service either from the Provincial Civil 
Service or otherwise, power may be exercised 
under section 6 of the Statute of 1870 ; but this 
power should very rarely be exercised and most 
cautiously. 

I am not therefore for the methods of selection 
indicated in this question. 

2880 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England?—Yes. 

2881 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,"" as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
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Civil Service ?—As stated in mj answer to 
question (8) I do not recoirimend Any system 
of selection other than that based on open com¬ 
petition. 

If simultaneous examinations be held in 
India and in Eng^land, I would put back into the 
Indian Civil Service the listed posts now open to 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

2882 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which yon would propose ?—I recom¬ 
mend the complete separation of the Judicial 
service from the Executive branch of the Indian 
Civil Service, and it is not necessary that there 
should be compulsory recruitment from the Indian 
Civil Service to the Judicial service. The re¬ 
cruitment for the posts in the Judicial service 
now filled by members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be made from the legal profession and 
from the lower ranks in the Judicial service. If, 
however, it be considered absolutely essential 
that members of the Indian Civil Service should 
fill some of the posts in the Judicial service, I 
Suggest that not more than a third of the posts 
now open to them inclusive of the listed posts 
should be filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, the remaining posts being filled in equal 
proportions by i-eeruitment from the Bar and by 
promotion from the lower ranks of the Judicial 
service. 

2883 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 

statutodry definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section b of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
“ person born and domiciled within the domi- 
“ nions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
“ habitually resident in India, and not established 
“ there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I would omit the 
words “ born and ” in the phrase “ any person 
born and domiciled . . . ”; and would 

include in the definition the subjects of Princes 
and States in India in alliance with His Majesty. 

2884 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I would retain the present age 
limits, and for the reasons for which they were 
fixed. 

2885 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any dif¬ 
ferentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I recommend no differentiation. 

2886 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—Indian History and Constitution 
may also form one of the subjects. The marks 
assigned to Sanskrit and Arabic should be r^sed 
so as to be equal to those assigned to Latin and 
Greek. Knowledge of the original authorities in 
Latin, Greek or the modern European languages 


should not be made necessary for examination 
in Greek or Homan History and Roman Law. 

2887 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—No. 

2888 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
I think it necessary that all posts now reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service inclusive of the listed 
posts but exclusive of those posts now reserved 
in the Judicial service should be reserved by 
statute for officers of the Indian Civil Service. 
They form the cor/>s d’elite and the efficiency of 
the Executive administration will mainly depend 
on them. 

2889 (19). Do yon consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I consider the existence of the Euro¬ 
pean element in the Civil administration 
necessary j but with a system of competitive 
examination, whether held in India and England 
or in England alone, there is no fear that the 
Indian element would become so large as to 
encroach on any minimum that may be consi¬ 
dered necessary. I believe that, on the other 
band, the European element will predominate. 
If a proportion be considered necessary to be 
fixed, under present conditions, for Natives of 
India, I would suggest half of the posts open to 
the members of the Indian Civil Service. 

As for the J udicial service see my answer to 
question (11). 

2890 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—No. I prefer simultaneous examination 
held in England and India. 

2891 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of " Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I am not for the old system being 
revived. 

2892 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?—I do not at all 
approve of the system. 

2893 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—As stated 
already I do not approve of the system of listed 
posts; but if the system of listed posts has to be 
retained, I would suggest that in the case of 
judicial appointments the rule be generally 
followed. 
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2894 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
Suggest any changes, and why ?—Please see my 
answer to question (24). If the system of 
listed posts were to be retained, I would, so far 
as the Madras Presidency is concerned, have the 
number of the listed posts increased so as to 
include:— 

(а) Two Members of the Board of Revenue. 

(б) Oue Secretary to Government. 

(c) One Secretary to the Board of Eevenne. 
{d) Two Under Secretaries to Government 
(e) Registrar of the High Court 
(/) One-third of the Collectors. 

{g) One half of the District Judges, and 
(h) One half of the Sub-Golleotors and 
Assistant Collectors. 

The listing of the posts of Sub-Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors is however subject to the 
condition that there are enough posts left which 
■will allow of sufficient recruitment to the posts of 
Collectors from the Indian Civil Service. 

2895 (28). Please add such remarks as yon 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—I am for the entire 
separation of judicial and executive functions. 
The executive officers in charge' of divisions 
or districts may however be allowed to exercise 
the powers under Chapters 9,10, 11 and 12 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

2896 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service P—Yes. 

2897 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend P—No. 

2898 (32). Do you consider that the probation¬ 
ers’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ?—I 
prefer that the probationers’ course should be in 
England; and the answer applies to both Natives 
of India and other subjects of His Majesty. 

2899 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

2900 (36). Do you consider that them has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
I fear there is some deterioration. I believe this 
is largely due to the members of the service not 
sufficiently mixing with the people of the 
country. 

2901 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) aire necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of lavy of ihembers 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguiebing 
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between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch ?—As regards the Judicial branch nb 
special bourse of studies is necessary if the 
officer selected has been called to the Bar or has 
taken a degree in Law; otherwise before he is 
appointed to the post he should be required to 
pass an examination in Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Law, Contracts, Torts, Criminal Law, 
Revenue Law, Evidence, and the interpretation 
of statutes. The examination should be directed 
to the testing of the candidate’s knowledge in 
the general principles in the above subjects. 

2902 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—Please see my answer 
to question (37). 

2903 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If 
so, please give details ?—I would suggest that 
members of the Indian Civil Service appointed 
as District Judges should undergo training as 
munsifs for at least three years and as Sub- 
Jadj^es for at least two years. 

2904 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a. 

system of training after appointment in Tudift 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natnral-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ?—If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—-No, 

2905 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? It so 

please state your proposals P—No. * 

2906 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—No exchange compensation 
allowance is necessary for future entrants I 
would nob interfere with the existing rules as 
regards the present incumbents. 

2907 (47). Turning now to the case of tho 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do yon 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approxiinately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, K rates da 
you suggest for the various grades of the service P 
—In the cases of the posts of District Judges 
and Collectors and of higher posts I would makC 
no difference in salary. 

Written answers relating to the Promndal 
Civil Service. 

2908 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1068, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and, reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion have no reiyarks, to offer except what 
M stated vipth referenpe , to questions (52), (53) 
and' (54). 
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2909 (52). In particular, are tke rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have yon any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ? 
—I shall first deal with the executive branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

Efficiency should be the first consideration 
and subject to that, the representation of the 
various classes of the community. 

Deputy Tahsildars, Tahsildars and Deputy 
Collectors should be included in one service and 
75 per cent, of the recruits should be by compe¬ 
tition open to all in the province who possess the 
necessary physical fitness and produce satisfactory 
certificates as to character; and the recruits will 
start as Deputy Tahsildars. The remaining 25 
per cent, may be by nomination and promotion 
from the lower ranks. 

In view of the Indian Civil Service forming a 
corps d’eMe and the number composing it being 
small and restricted, I would suggest the forma¬ 
tion of a fresh grade of Deputy Collectors on 
a salary of Es. 1,000 per month. If the listed 
posts are retained, direct recruitment will become 
necessary to the grade of Deputy Collectors, the 
persons so recruited being eligible for the listed 
posts. 

I consider that there should be a complete 
differentiation of the executive and judicial 
services. I would include second and third class 
magistrates in the judicial service to be under 
the control of the High Court. The members 
of the executive service in charge of divisions or 
districts should have only the powers given 
under Chapters 9,10, 11 and 12 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. I would suggest that the 
Munsifs should start on a pay of Rs. 250 a month 
and rise to Rs. 500 and that Subordinate Judges 
be classed into three grades on salaries of Rs. 600, 
Rs. 800 and Its. 1,000, respectively. This judicial 
service may be recruited partly from the legal 
profession and partly by promotion from the 
lower ranks. There must be one combined 
judicial service including District Judges and 
Sub-Judges and inferior posts. 

2910 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—The recruitment may ordinarily be 
restricted to the residents of the province to 
which the Provincial Civil Service belongs. 


2911 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—In the present conditions, I think there 
is a fair representation. I fear this theory of 
class representation is being pressed too far. 
Encouragement to less forward classes can better 
be given with greater benefit to the classes 
themselves, by providing additional educational 
facilities, wherever necessary. 

2912 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation 
of officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—If not, please state your objections, 
and what other arrangements you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

2913 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction ?—Deputy Tahsildars as a rule 
are also Magistrates ; and the District Collectors 
and Sub-Divisional officers are also District 
and Sub-Divisional Magistrates. I am strongly 
in favour of the separation of executive and 
judicial functions and will recommend separate 
recruitment for the executive service and judicial 
service as suggested in my answer to question 
(52). 

2914 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Please see my 
answer to question (52). 

2915 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—If not, what rates do yon suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I approve subject to 
my answer to question (47). 

2916 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appem: to 
you to be suitable ?—Please see my answer to 
question (52). 


Mr. L. A. Govindakaghava 

2917. {Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council ?—I was ; I am not 
now. 

2918. Will you tell the Commission what posts 

J on have occupied ?—I was a member of the 
hstriot Board of North Areot. I was Vice- 
President and member of the Chittoor taluk; a 
member of the Legislative Council, seven years in 
all. I am Vice-President of the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha; one of the Secretaries of the Provincial 
Congress Committee, and a member of the Senate. 

2919. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahman, 

2920. I see from your answers to the questions 
that you are in favour of recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service by open competition, but think 
that the competitive examination should be held 
simultaneously in England and in India ?—Yes, 

2921. You are also desirous of maintaining the 
existence of the European element in the Gvil 


Aiyar, called and examined. 

administration ?•—I think the European element 
is essential. 

2922. You regard that as of the first impor¬ 
tance ?—Yes, of great importance. 

2923. Regarding it as of the first importance, 
would you suggest any safeguards in your 
scheme for a simultaneous examination?—As 
far as I can look now into the future I do not 
think any safeguard will be necessary for securing 
that element if we have simultaneous examinations 
in India. 

2924. You are prepared to leave that to 
chance ?—I do not think it will be necessarjy. 
The European element will not be jeopardised in 
India. 

2925. You are against fixing any proportion, 
but if a proportion is to be fixed you think it 
should be a half ?—Yes. 
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2926. Aestimiug that the half is filled up, have 
you estimated how many Indians would occupy 
positions in the Indian Civil Service in the 
Presidency of Madras; I am speaking of the 
whole of the Service ?—It was stated that there 
are 175 civilians. Half of that number would be 
88, so that, including all the listed posts, it would 
come to about 100. 

2927. Do you propose to retain the listed posts 
a.s well?—No. 

2928. Would you abolish the listed posts? 
—Yes. 

2929. You would put the listed posts back into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—That is what I have 
said in my answers. 

2930. You are desirous that all classes and 
.communities should be represented ?—Yes, provid- 
-ed that it does not interfere with efllciency. 

2931. Have you considered how you could 
reconcile those two conditions?—I want an in¬ 
crease in the posts to be allotted to the Provincial 
Civil Service as far as the pay goes. The highest 
post to which the Provincial Civil servant can rise 
carries only a salary of Es. 800. I have proposed 
Es. 1,000. 

2932. How is the increase of salaries to Es. 1,000 
going to ensure the duo representation of the 
various communities ?—The position I take is 
this. The first consideration ought to be one of 
efficiency: consistently with that the classes may 
be represented. It may so happen that in the 
Provincial Service the test of efficiency might 
not be applied with the same rigour as in the 
Civil Service, and to give the same opening to 
members of the classes who might not be so 
fortunately situated as the other classes, I would 
allow them to rise up to Es. 1,000 if they have 
shown a fairly good capacity for the work the^ 
are expected to do. As far as the Indian Civil 
Service goes I am anxious that it should be a 
corps (Celite —that it should contain only the 
best men that are available. 

2933. You think you would be able to ensure 
representation better by the retention of the listed 
posts than by carrying out the proposal for hold¬ 
ing simultaneous examinations r—It will depend 
•upon how you man the listed posts. If it be 
merely by nomination, it may be that the classes 
would be better represented by listed posts; but I 
object to the system of nomination as far as listed 
posts go. 

2934. Yon suggest in one of your answers that 
a proportion of the appointments in the Provin¬ 
cial Service should be made by nomination P— 
Yes, 25 per cent, of the total number, partly by 
nomination and partly by recruitment from the 
lower ranks of the Service. 

2935. It is only by means of that 25 per cent, 
cf nominated candidates that yon would bq able 
to make sure of any due representation ?—Yes, 
According to my scheme it would be that. I 
think a better means of seeing that the classes 
Are represented in the Provincial Service or in the 
Indian Civil Service would be, not by making 
Any nomination to those Services simply because 
a person belongs to a particular class, but to fit 
them to come up by competition into these 
Services, and by increasing the educational 
facilities by which they might make themselves 
better able to compete. 

2936. That is nomination on the basis of 
education and efficiency, and not on the basis 


of the distribution of the community ?—What I 
mean is this, that for those classes who we 
now feel have not got their due proportion of 
representation in the services, the educational 
facilities given to those classes might be in¬ 
creased, so that members of those classes would be 
better able to compete in the examination than 
they are at present. It is in that way that I 
would suggest “ differentiation.” 

2937. You would start by giving educational 
facilities to those classes that are baei^ard ?—^Yes. 

2938. It would be some years before that took 
fruit?—Yes. 

2939. Would you suggest anjdhing being done 
in the interval ?—With any scheme which may be 
ultimately accepted seeing that it cannot be 
allowed to defeat the expectations of present 
officers, it must take some time before that scheme 
can be put into operation, and by that time the 
educational facilities will be advanced so that the 
hardship of working my scheme will not be felt. 

2940. {Lord Ronaldshay.) If a system of 
simultaneous examination were instituted in this 
country, would you take the listed posts away 
from the Provincial Service, and restore them to 
the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

2941. Would not that have a depressing effect 
upon the Provincial Civil Service ?—The scbeiTie 
which I suggest has no reference to persons now 
in the service. They will be allowed all the 
advantages that they were given to expect at the 
time that they were started in the service. As 
for fresh men, if they are fit to get into the listed 
posts, they are fit to get in by competition. 

2942. Do you thiim that you would get the 
same standard of man to go into the Provincial 
Service in future as -at the present time, if you 
took those highest posts away from the service P 
—According to my standard of the man, I think 
you couldget it. 

2943. You say in answer to question (18) that 
“ it is necessary that all poets now reserved for 
the Indian Civil Service, inclusive of the listed 
posts, but exclusive of those posts, now reserved in 
the Judicial Service, should be reserved by 
Statute for officers of the Indian Civil Service.” 
Do you give that answer on the assumption that 
a system of simultaneous examination will be 
instituted ?—^Yes. 

2944. But if the present ^stem were to 
continue, you would give a different answer to 
that question ?—Yes. That remark of mine is 
in answer to question (27). 

2945. You are afraid that there has been some 
deterioration in the ability of members of the 
Civil Service for talking to the people in their 
own language in the present day, and the reason 
for that is that the members of the Service do 
not mix sufficiently with the people. Do you 
mean that they do not mix with the people as 
much as they used to do in former times ?—Yes. 

2946. What do you think is the reason for 
that ?—Perhaps it is due to the fact that there is 
more fed tape now than there was before. The 
second reason is that the civilian officers are so 
worked that the^y have not much time to mix with 
the people, the third reason is that the corre¬ 
spondence put before them is now all in Engli^, 
and they think they could get as much as is 
necessary, for the discharge of their duties from 
the information supplied to them through their 
clerks. 
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2947. Ton think that members of the Indian 
Civil Service ought to have less work, and that 
red tape ought to be swept away ?—Yes; and 
attempts are being made now to lessen the work. 

2948. Were not the documents they had to 
read always written in English, or were they 
written in the past in the vemacnlar language ?— 
The documents are written in English. There 
are more translations now than there used to be 
before. 

2949. {Sir Theodore Morison.) In answer to 
question (16) you suggest a change in the syllabus 
of subjects for the open competitive examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

2950- You say “ Indian History and Consti¬ 
tution may also form one of the subjects”?— 
Yes. 

2951. “Constitution” means what?—Indian 
constitution; that is to say, the system of Govern¬ 
ment in India. The book that I have in my 
mind is by Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 

2952. Later on you suggest “ Knowledge of 
the original authorities, in Latin, Greek, or the 
modern European languages shpuld not be made 
necessary ” ; that is because it presses hard upon 
the Indian student ?—Yea. 

2953. You would not recommend it in the 
interests of scholarships alone, would you?— 
I do not think I am quite competent to say any¬ 
thing with regard to that. But I believe the 
interests of scholarships will not suffer if transla¬ 
tions are allowed. 

2954. One suggestion was made to us yesterday, 
with regard to which I should like to ask your 
opinion. It was suggested that the Indian ver¬ 
naculars should bo added, and put upon the same 
level as German, French and Italian, and marked 
the same : would you like to sec that ? Yon have 
not recommended it ?—I shall give my reasons. 
I take it that the syllabus for the Indian Civil 
Bervioe examination is conceived on the basis of 
securing general culture and scholarship. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the vernacular 
languages to say that the literature they have 
is such as will ensure general culture. If we 
have sufficient literature of that kind I would 
allow them to get into the syllabus. 

2955. May 1 ask your opinion about the verna¬ 
culars of this Province ? Are you unwilling at 
present (for the next 20 years, we will say) to 
introduce them, or not P—In the next 20 years the 
position may change, because there are so many 
means of developing the vernacular literature. 

2956. (Mr. Uhaubal.) What is your feeling, 
and the feeling of your people ; do the^y consider 
that the English Civilian is more accessible to the 
people, or that the Provincial servant is more 
accessible ?—Quite the other way, that the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil servant is more accessible than the 
English Civilian. 

1^57. When it is said that the Indian officer 
regards certain classes as “ untouchables ”, is it as 
a matter of religious faith, and does that detract 
from his sympathy and kindness towards the so- 
called “ untouchable ” ?—It is purely a matter of 
religions faith. I am afraid that there is a lot of 
misconception about that. It is not absence of 
good-will. So far as the officials are concerned 
there is no such feeling towards those people. 

2958. (Mr. Ookhale.) You have been a nomi¬ 
nated member of the Madras Legislative Council 
for Ihe last three years ?—Yes. 


2959. And you were an elected Vice-President 
of the Mahajana Sabha ?—Yes. 

2960. And the Government have conferred on 
yon the title of Diwan Bahadur ?—Yes. 

2961. You have practised in the mufassal for 
some years?—Yes, I have practised for 15 year* 
and now practise in the High Court. 

2962. You were at one time a Government 
Pleader in the mufassal ?—Yes. 

2963. And you have also been Government 
Pleader for a time in the High Court here ?—• 
Yes. 

2964. And you have had considerable ex¬ 
perience of mufassal cases ?—^Yes, I have had some 
expeticnce. 

2965. Will you tell us how the work of the 
European District and Sessions Judges and the 
Indian District and Sessions Judges compares : ho^ 
does the civil work of the two compare ?—I believe 
that the Indian Judges are superior to the English 
Judges with regard to civil work. 

2966. How does the Sessions work of the Indian 
Judges compare with the Sessions work of the 
European Judges ?—I have had much experience 
of the work in the A root district; and I must say 
that I think the Indian Judges were quite as good 
as the European Judges, and in one or two instances 
I consider they were superior to them. 

2967. You have had experience of both classes P 
—I have had experience of five Indian Judges and 
ten or twelve European Judges. 

2968. As regards administrative work, what ia 
our experience ?—As far as District and Sessions 
ndges go, I do not think that the European 

Judges are in any way superior; on the other 
hand there arc certain considerations which make 
the Indian Judges better able to do their adminis¬ 
trative work. They know more of the details of 
the work, and they have had some experience as 
Sub-Judges or as District Munsifs. Further, they 
are more in touch with the Indian establishment. 
The staff can go and represent their grievances. 
They are less under the influence of the Sherish- 
tadar. 

2969. Have you any experience of the magis¬ 
terial work of Europeans and Indians P—I have 
had some experience of magisterial work. 

2970. How do you compare the two?—I do 
not find any difference, because there are people 
who are unsatisfactory in both classes. 

2971. What is your experience of first-class 
Indian Magistrates against first-class European 
Magistrates ?—I have nothing to say with regard 
to them. 

2972. Are they about the same ?—Yes, I think 
they are about the same. 

2973. In oases of threatened disturbances, how 
do Indian and European officers compare ?—I 
think the Indian officer has the advantage. He 
is able to know the causes of the disturbance better 
than the European officer. 

2974. And in cases of actual outbreaks ?—^In 
tbo case of an actual outbreak I do not think 
there is any difference between the two. There 
is a feeling largely prevalent among Indian 
Executive officers that they have not got that 
amount of support from higher quarters in these 
oases of exceptional difficulty as the European 
officers expect, if they go wrong. 

2975. (Mr. Sly.) Yon are a Vakil of the High 
Court ?—Yes. 
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2976. And acquainted with the High Court 
Judges ?—Yes. 

2977. Would you accept their opinion as being 
of any value on the comparative merits of the 
Judges ?—Certainly their opinion is valuable. 

2978. And if their opinion was not the same 
as yours, would you in any way be prepared to 
modify your opinion ?—I should have to keep to 
my opinion; I have formed my opinions atfter 
some consideration. 

2979. With regard to your answer to question 
(11), will you tell us what your system of 
recruitment for the legal profession would be P— 
I include barristers, vakils, attorneys and first-rate 
pleaders as far as they are available. 

2980. From the Indian Bar ?—From the 
Indian or European Bar—the English Bar. 

2981. You would have the service wholly 
recruited in India ?—Yes. 

2982. In reply to question (32), you have re¬ 
commended that the probationers’ course should 
bo spent in England ?—Yes. 

2983. If it should be decided that the success¬ 
ful English candidates should pass their probation 
in India, in that case would you like the success¬ 
ful Indian candidates to pass their probation in 
England or in India P—I would suggest that 
they should go to England. My reason for 
desiring that the Indian candidate should go to 
England is that he may have some acquaintance 
with English conditions, and so get himself into 
touch with English ideas and English adminis¬ 
tration. 

2984. How long do you suggest that that course 
of probation should be P—Two years. 

2985. Two years in England, you think, would 

S ’ve him that P—I think that two years in 
ngland would give him a tolerably good degree. 
If he could be there for a longer period I should 
welcome it. 

2986. You say “ a tolerably good degree. ” 
He is going for a period of probation. Do you 
expect him to take a degree after that ?—By 
“ degree ” I meant a tolerably good extent. 

2987. {Mr. Madge.) You are entirely in 
favour of the separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive function?—Yes. I have to state that 
I made a mistake in my answer. There is one 
point I should like to add. I refer to my answers 
to questions (28) and (52). I would add also 
chapter 9 to the chapters I have mentioned in 
answer to these two questions. 

2988. Do you think that the Executive 
experience of a Magistrate during the earlier 
portions of his career is of little or no value while 
acting as a Judicial officer later in life ?—-Taking 
the question in the abstract, it is of some value. 

2989. How do you distinguish between the 
abstract and the concrete duties ?— I mean the 
experience which an Executive officer has is con¬ 
sidered to ho valuable to him as a J udioial oflScer; 
he has experience, as he knows the country before 
he is appointed a J udioial officer. It is because 
he is in touch with the people that he gets his 
experience, and not because of the peculiarity of 
his being an Executive officer. 

2990. In that respect do you think that the 
Indian official, whereever he may be appointed, 
will have the same advantage P—He may not have 
the same advantage because he might not be 
acquainted with the different conditions prevail¬ 
ing in different parts of the country; but if he 
49 


has experience as a legal practitioner he will be 
well fitted to discharge his Judicial duties. 

2991. In adhering to your own opinion, 
for which no one will blame you, in preference to 
the opinions of the High Court, do you think 
that the opinions of Judges of the High Court, 
8 X 0 to any extent influenced by race feeling; I 
do not say race prejudice ?—I do not say that: 
I never thought so. 

2992. In answer to question (37) you say: 
“ As regards the Judicial branch no special course 
of study is necessary if the officer selected has been 
called to the Bar, or has taken a degree in law. ” 
Do yon think that a technical legal training (of 
course it is an essential part) is a very important 
part of the Judicial office ?—I believe so. 

2993. Do you think that the respect with which 
a British Judge is held at home is owing, to a 
very large extent, to other qualities than his 
technical acquaintance with law ?—If I may say 
so, it seems to me that people of very superior 
technical qualifications at the Bar are generally 
persons who possess a high level of general 
culture. If a person has good legal qualifications 
it means that he is a fairly good man, even 
otherwise. 

2994. {Mr, Ahdur Rahim.) So far as your 
knowledge goes, is there a strong opinion amongst 

a le in this Presidency in educated circles, and 
aps in other circles, with regard to the 
combination of the Executive and Judicial func¬ 
tions in the same officer P—The feeling is very 
strong against the combination. 

2996. During your practice in the mufassal as 
well as here, have you had any cases which con¬ 
firmed your opinion as to the advisability of sepa¬ 
ration ?— 1. have had several occasions when I 
have had to regret it. 

2996. Do I understand you to suggest that we 
hav e not got very capable English District and 
Sessions Judges ?—Certainly not. I said that as 
a class Indian Judges were better, but that was 
not on account of the general inferiority in intel¬ 
lect and ability of the other men, it is because 
they have not had the training of the Indian. As 
far as capacity is concerned I do not think it is 
the monopoly of the Native of India. 

2997. I understood you only to criticise the 
system ?—Yes, the system, and not the persons 
who worked the system. I should be very sorry 
if such an impression has been created by any 
statement which I have made. 

2998. Suppose it were possible to devise a 
scheme by which the two services could be bifur¬ 
cated at the beginning, immediately on the pass¬ 
ing of the competitive examination, would there 
be any very great objection left.—The objection 
would be greatly minimised. The only objection 
which appeals to me strongly is, why should you 
pay for the training of those persons who are to 
become Judicial officers, when you can get them 
direct from the Bar. 

2999. It is only the question of the cost of the 
training that appeals to you ?—So far as that 
goes. 

3000. The cost to the State or the cost to the 
litigant ?—The cost to the State and the cost to 
the litigant have some connection. 

3001. I find you generally support the com¬ 
petitive system for recruiting the Indian Civil 
Service. What do you consider to be the peculiar 
feature of this system ? As I understand it, it 
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is this ; you recruit a number of young men, and 
assure them at the very start of their career of 
promotion to posts of very high responsibility, 
Judicial as well as Executive. Do you agree with 
me that that is the principal feature of the 
system ?—^Yes. 

3002. And do you also agree with me that that 
peculiarity arises from the fact that there is a 
necessity for recruiting young Englishmen from 
England for service out in India ?—I am sorry 
I do not follow you. 

3003. I suggest to you that this feature of the 
Civil Service system is due to the fact that there 
is a necessity felt for recruiting young men from 
England for service out in India under conditions 
of life quite different from those in England ?— 
Yes. 

3004. Do you think that the necessity for 
assuring young recruits to service that they will 
rise to posts of the highest responsibility, Judicial 
as well as Executive, in the ordinary course of 
promotion, arises from the fact that the recruits 
have to be obtained from England ?—I do not 
know if the first point follows necessarily as an 
effect from the second. It may be one of the 
determining causes. 

3005. You have studied the history of the 
Indian Civil Service. Do you not think it had 
that origin ? — If they have to come away from 
their own place they have to be assured of good 
prospects. 

3006. You have to give them that assurance as 
young men ? Supposing you want to employ In¬ 
dians in India, is there any necessity for such 
assurance, or is it in the normal course of things 
that such assurance should be given ?—That does 
not apply to Indians- 

3007. Would you perpetuate in India this 
anomaly, which arises from abnormal circum¬ 
stances ?—For my part I do not look upon it as 
an abnormal circumstance, because I take it that 
a person is recruited from Eogland on account of 
his own ability and capacity for work that is 
expected to be done by him. 

3008. What I am suggesting to you is this. 
You want highly qualified men for dischargii^ 
the highest duties of the Government. Supposing 
there is a necessity for recruiting young men 
especially for the Executive Service, you would 
recruit them aud train them in the simpler duties 
to start with, but it is possible, and it is within 
your experience, is it not, that some of these 
recruits might not rise to the responsibility of 
higher service ?—^That is so. 

3009. Where is the necessity in the case of 
Indians to assure them of gradual promotion to 
higher service ?—If that is the only consideration 
to make one assure them of their prospects of 
promotion, it may be that Ihe consideration 
does not apply in the case of the Indian ; but to 
enable the Indian to properly discharge his duty 
he must be put upon a footing of equality with 
his English brother am far as the prospects of 
the position are concerned which he is asked to 
fill. 

3010. Disregard for the moment any question 
of equality. I am asking you to consider the 
best interests of the service in India, So far 
as the employment of Indians are concerned, 
and only from that point of view, is there any 
necessity to give them such an assurance ?—They, 
I think, will do their work better if they have 


that assiirance than without it, though, I admit, 
the netjessity for that assurance is not so great as 
in the ease of Europeans. 

3011. Supposing the necessity for such an 
assurance is a vital featme of the present situation 
of the Indian Civil Service scheme, would you per¬ 
petuate that in the case of Indians ?—If that 
is a vital feature of the case I would not like to 
perpetuate it. 

3012. Then I suggest to you that the most 
ordinary method would be recruitment for suitable 
places, and if they are found fit to discharge 
higher duties, promote such of them as are found 
fit by trial and not merely by gradual pro¬ 
motion ?—1 quite recognise the utility of that 
scheme, but there is the other fact, namely, 
whether it is not desirable that persons should 
be recruited in the first instance with definite 
prospects before them. 

3013. What I suggest does not take away the 
prospect. The prospect is only for those who 
have proved themselves fit by actual work ?—It 
will not take away from the prospect, bnt any 
amount of uncertainty will have a damaging 
effect upon the number of recruits you get. 

3014. You would have it held out to them at 
the sacrifice of the best interests of the Indian 
Service ?—I think the best interests of the country 
will be served by certain things being held out. 

3015. Take the Provincial Civil Service, 
Judicial Branch, that is constitated on the lines I 
have suggested to you; that is to say, promotion 
by trial P—Yes. 

3016. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) I understand 
you to say that you would be prepared in the 
event of simultaneous examinations being intro¬ 
duced, to give up the listed-posts ?—Yes. 

3017. I understand you also to say that you 
do not expect any very large increase of Indians 
entering the Civil Service through the introduc¬ 
tion of simultaneous competitive examinations ?— 
Yes, I do not expect nearly such an extension of 
Natives into the Civil Service as would jeopardise 
the necessary European element. 

3018. Have you any idea as to what would be 
the increase resulting from simultaneous competi¬ 
tive examination?—For the next few years we 
might not get as many as we are now getting into 
the listed-posts; but I have sufficient faith in 
Indians that they will rise equal to the occasion 
and be able to pass. Even with a simultaneous 
examination the Indian is at a disadvantage, but 
I do not mind it because there would be more 
equal opportunities given to the Indian in that 
case than at present. 

3019. You think you will make a temporary 
sacrifice for the sake of a permanent improve¬ 
ment P —Yes, I do not want the Indian to have 
any advantage over the European when once 
there are simultaneous examinations in both the 
countries. 

3020. Do you think it is possible to organise 
one single service in which the conditions will be 
fair and satisfactory, quite apart from intellec¬ 
tual qualifications, to Europeans coming out 
from England to serve in this country, and to 
Indians serving in their own home ?—The 
theoretical perfection may not be possible, but I 
think simultaneous examination will have that 
result. 

3021. You say you would leave to education 
the task of giving a fairer representation to the 
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different communities. We had a witness yester¬ 
day who told us, taking the elementary stage of 
education, that there are very great actual diffi- 
enlties in the way of a low caste boy having access 
to a school in which the majority of the boys 
were Brahmans. He put it to us in this way: 
.that whilst the rules would admit a low caste boy 
.who went to school, as a matter of fact all the 
ihigh caste boys would run away. Do you take 
that to be a fair description of the conditions ?— 
jl am afraid it is not a fair description. I do 
admit, however, that in some places there is some 
prejudice against Panohamas joining institutions 
to which Hindu pupils go, but that prejudice is 
gradually wearing away. By educational facili¬ 
ties I mean where there are any places where 
this prejudice is strong you may incur some 
expenditure for the purpose of giving Panohamas 
education separate from the rest. That is 
one of the educational facilities that I had 
in my mind when I said that it is the eduoa- 
.tional facilities that you must look to in the 
bringing up of the so-called backward classes. 

3022. But the description was not altogether 
.inaccurate ?—I cannot say that there are any 
cases where it is so, that it is a description of 
what generally obtains. I, for one, should think 
that generally it is inaccurate. 

3023. {Sir Murray Eammick.) I think you said 
that from your experience of the Sessions Judges 
in North Arcot you thought the level of the Indian 
Judge was higher than the European Judge P 
—Not quite that. I said it was equally good. 
Only in a few instances have I found that some 
of the Indian Judges were better than the 
English Judges. 

3024. I should like to know who the Indian 
fudges were that you bfid experience of in 
North Arcot; I should like to have theii 
names ?—The Indian Judges whom I had 
experience of in North Arcot were Mr. Venkoba 
Chariar, Mr. Venkataramana Poi, Mr. Kuppu- 
swami Aiyar, Mr. Manavadan Eaja and Mr. 
T. T. Eangaehariar. The Sessions Judge who 
occupied the post of Sessions Judge during most 
of the time I was there was Mr. Manavadan 
Eaja, who was there for nearly seven years. He 
was there longer than the other Judges. 

; 3025. He was a statutory civilian ?—Yes. 

3026. And therefore had gone through all the 
posts of Sub-Collector, Assistant Collector and 
Collector before he became Sessions J udge ?—That 
must be so. 

3027. He had no experience of civil work until 
he took charge of the district. He had never 
])een an Assistant Judge or a Munsif?—No; 
neither Munsif nor Sub-Judge. 

3028. If your suggestion with regard to simul¬ 
taneous examination is not adopted, you propose 
that one-half of the posts should be open to 
members of the Civil Service on a separate 
examination to be held here ; and besides that 
you are going to give over the whole, or at least 
two-thirds, of the Judicial offices, and I suppose 
besides that there will be the listed offices ?— 
With regard to the listed offices I have made my 
recommendation in answer to question (27). 

3029. You desire to increase the listed-posts; 
but you would not increase the listed-posts if you 
were going to have an examination for half the 
posts in the Civil Service out here ?—My scheme 
is either a simultaneous examination, or, if you 


want to retain the listed-posts, it would be as in 
answer to question (27). 

3030. You have another suggestion^—that half 
the posts should be open to examination here 
simultaneously with an examination in England P 
—That is a separate examination. 

3031. In that case you would not keep the 
listed-posts ?—No, That is simply in answer to 
the question put to me as to what minimum I 
would suggest in that event. 

3032. Then you would have half the posts 
going to Indians recruited out here, on this 
alternative scheme, and all the judicial, or at least 
two-thirds, also, to Indians in this country ?— 
The judicial service does not depend upon 
whether the posts are given to Indians or 
Europeans. 

3033. It would not go to the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No ; under the scheme which I suggest 
it would not. I have also suggested that in the 
event of it being considered necessary that mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service should get into 
the judicial service one-third should be reserved 
for them. 

3034. Do you not think that the extraordinary 
reduction in the number of posts which would be 
put up for competition in England that would 
consequently follow, would very likely reduce 
the standard very much indeed ; that very few 
Englishmen would care to come out to a serviee 
which had lost 50 per cent, of its posts, plm the 
whole of the judicial posts in the service P Do 
you think that any one would agree to come out 
from England to join the service under those 
oircumstances ?—I confess I do not quite follow 
your reasoning, 

3035. The reasoning is simple enough, I 
calculate that instead of fifty appointments for 
competition in England in the year yon would 
have fifteen appointments, and you would have 
to tell the Englishmen who competed for them 
that they would never have the chance of being 
a Sessions J udge, that they could only be in the 
executive service, and that they would have to 
compete with half the number of Indians in this 
country. Do you think it is likely, under these 
oireumstanoes, that any Englishmen of the same 
character that come out now, graduates of the 
universities with high honours, would go up for 
your examination for the purpose of entering 
upon this career ?—The scheme I suggest does 
not involve that. The number of recruits for the 
Indian Civil Service would be reduced as time 
goes on. But I have suggested in another place 
that there should be only one combined examina¬ 
tion for the Home, Colonial and Indian Civil 
Services. The effect of this will be that the 
number ultimately taken from those who have 
satisfied the Civil Service Examiners will be less. 
The effect of all that, 1 think, will be that you 
will get the very best men available in England 
for service here. 

3036. I do not follow you ?—Let ns say there 
are fifty persons reoruited. If my scheme is 
accepted, it may be that the number of persons 
reoruited would become fifteen. That means 
that in the Indian Civil Service examination held 
in England you will take out of the number that 
have appeared for the examination fifteen rather 
than fifty; but I do not see why that should 
diminish the effieienoy of the fifteen that are 
taken out, . On the contrary, there is more 
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likelihood of the fifteen being of a higher level of 
efficiency than the fifty. In that way I say that 
fifteen may be better than fifty. ' 

3037.1 cannot follow your argument at all ?— 
That is the line of reasoning I adopt. 

3038. Supposing you have a service in which the 
competition is to be 50 per cent, of Indians out 
here against 50 per cent, of Europeans, and that 
for Europeans all the Sessions Judge posts and 
High Court posts are lost, is the career offered to 
the European, under those ciroumstances, likely 
to attract the very best men, such as those who 
come up for the service now ?—^I cannot offer any 
opinion as to that. It comes to this; what would 
be the effect if you extend your circle of choice ? 

3039. In answer to question (11), you recom¬ 
mend the complete separation of the judicial 
service ?—Yes. 

3040. In answer to question (52) you say, “ I 
consider that there should be complete differentia¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial services, I 
would include second and third class Magistrates 
in the judicial service to be under the control of 
the High Court.” I should like to know what 
you mean by “ under the control of the High 
Court,” Would the High Court have the power 
of dismissal and appointment, and so on, in con¬ 
nection with all those services ?—As far as second 
and third class Magistrates are concerned, I did 
mean, when I said they should be “ under the 
control of the High Court,” that the High Court, 
should have the power both of appointing and 
dismissing these men. 

3041. Do you know any country where the High 
Court has these powers ?—I confess I have no 
knowledge of other countries; but if the High 
Court can appoint munsifs I do not see why it 
could not appoint judicial officers who have merely 
to exercise criminal functions. 

3042. You do not know any country in the 
world where there is such a system P—No. 

3043. Have you any conception of the work that 
would be thrown upon the High Court Judges if 
such a system as that were adopted ?—It 
may be that you would have to add one or two 
Judges to the High Court Bench ; and those 
who are temporary now would have to be made 
permanent. 

3044. Apart from that condition that the High 
Court should have this control, are you still 
anxious that there should be separation, only that 
the appointments should remain, as at present, in 
the hands of Government: do you think that it is 
a necessary condition ?—Both in the interests of 
the Magistrates and of the work to be done by these 
Magistrates, I think that there should be this 
separation. I do not suggest the taking away 
of magisterial powers altogether from the Execut¬ 
ive officers, what are called the “ preventive ” 
powers; those powers will remain with the 
Executive officer. Everythinc" which partakes of 
a judicial character will go to the Magistrates and 
the District Sessions Judges, over whom I should 
say the High Court should have the controlling 
power. 

3045. I understand you to say that the High 
Court is to appoint the second and third class 
Magistrates, but apparently not the Divisional 
Magistrates ?—I have not elaborated my scheme, 
but I am prepared to do it. I would suggest that 

f my scheme were to be adopted it will be possible 
or much of the second and third class criminal 


work to devolve upon the Bench Magistrates 
I would have first-class Magistrates, and these 
first-class Magistrates would also be Munsifs. 
You will have the combination of the judicial and 
civil functions lower down the scale than you 
have amongst the District and Sessions Judges 
and the Sub-Judges who, so far as their criminal 
work goes, will do the work of Assistant Sessions 
Judges. Over them there will be the District and 
Sessions Judges, and so on. So that the High 
Court will be the chief controlling body, and all 
the criminal work of the country will be done by 
this process, 

3046. Have you ever heard objections raised to 
the proposal that Munsifs should be Magis¬ 
trates ?—Yes; I have heard one or two objections, 
in private conversations. 

3047. Has it not occurred to you, or have you 
not heard, that the greater reputation for honesty 
and uprightness, the greater probity on the part 
of Munsifs, as compared with Magistrates 
in this Presidency (of whom we were told last 
year 73 per cent, were corrupt) is due to the 
fact that they are only Civil Judges and do not 
have to mix with the criminal administration of 
the country P—I have heard the suggestion that 
a certain class of the Magistrates were corrupt, 
but I have not heard that Munsifs were more 
honest on account of the fact that they were exer¬ 
cising only civil functions. I think it depends on 
the pay and the class of men that you recruit the 
Magistrates from whether they are corrupt or not. 

3048. {Mr. Oldfield,.) Are yon aware that the 
scheme, of which Mr. Justice Benson spoke 
before the Commi-ssion, for training Civilians 
for their judicial duties, differs from your pro¬ 
posals in one respect, in that he proposes that 
they should go to .Europe : are you strongly 
opposed to that ? That scheme presupposes two 
conditions : one is that it should be a Civilian P 
—I am not in a position now to criticise that 
scheme as I would wish. It seems to me that 
it may be possible to have a differentiation seven 
or eight years later than in the service. A 
person entering the service wishing to go in for 
the Judicial department might make up his mind 
earlier in his career, and he might get himself 
qualified in England. 

3049. Your scheme is that the judicial 
service may be recruited partly from the legal 
profession and partly from the lower ranks: are 
you going to fix any proportion to be recruited 
from the legal profession direct P—I do not insist 
upon my proportion being accepted, but I 
suggest half and half. 

3050. And from the legal profession you 
would make appointments direct from the Bar 
to the vacant posts P—Yes, half and half. 

3051. If you appoint a District Munsif at Rs. 2.50 
Government servants will presumably go into the 
department P—District Munsifs will have to be 
recruited from the Bar. With regard to the 
higher posts it will be half and half. Every 
second vacancy I will recruit from the Bar. 

3052. You suggest your appointments will be 
from the Bar to these Sub-Judgeships of Rs. 600, 
Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000 p—Yes. 

3053. Would you appoint only to the Rs. 600 
grade, or would you appoint to the others ?— 
Ordinarily to the Rs. 600 grade, but if a gentle¬ 
man happened to be particularly good I would 
not mind making an exception in his case. 
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3054. Would you not mind disappointing a 
man of Rs. 600 and Rs. 800 ?—That is so even 
according to the existing system. If there were 
somebody very much better than any that could 
be secured from the ranks of the sendee, he would 
have the appointment. 

3055. But I believe such men have heen dis¬ 
appointed, and expressed their disappointment P— 
That disappointment is incidental to the career 
they take to themselves. 

3056. You could not give them any certainty 
that they would not be superseded ?—^If they 
were particularly good they would not be super¬ 
seded. 

3057. {Mr. Ramackandra Rao.) In the work 
done by the Divisional Magistrates there is less 
corruption ?—I have no doubt there will be more 
substantial justice. 

3058. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) Do you 
think that your first-class High Court vakils would 
accept a Sub-Judge’s place P—They will not. 

3059. Do you tl^nk that the second rank vakils 
would accept a Sub-Judge’s place ?—If his pay 
to start with is Rs. 800 they may. 

3060. I am asking you about the Rs. 600 
posts ?—They Inay not. 

3061. Would you think it advisable to appoint 
indifferent third grade vakils from the High Court 
as Sub-Judges with unlimited jurisdiction?—I 
would not. 1 would add to my answer that a 
person does not know if he is in the first or 
second or third rank until after ho has picked up 
some experience. 

3062. Would you mind starting members of 
the Bar to be recruited from the profession to 
Munsifs’ places with a pay of Rs. 400 for a 
beginner, extending up to Rs. 1,800 ?—As far as 
members of the Bar are concerned I am not very 
much impressed with this question of unlimited 
jurisdiction, because the work they are called upon 
to do very often is the same whatever might be 
the amount in dispute. 

3063. Are you aware that the High Court of 
Madras about a year and a half ago started an 
English barrister with a first grade Munsif’s place, 
and that he accepted it P—I am aware of that. 

3064. You do not agree with the High Court 
in that practice ? If the High Court thought it 
was necessary to start an English barrister with a 
first-grade Munsif’s place, you think they ought to 
give him a higher place ?—If the barrister was 
willing to take up the post the High Court was 
right in giving it to him. Even a barrister start¬ 
ing life may accept a first-class Munsif’s place. 

3065. Would you agree with the High Court ?— 
It depends upon the personality of the individual 


and upon the qualifications the High Court would 
require, and upon the willingness of the individual 
selected to accept the post on the conditions 
offered. 

3066. I am not speaking of exceptional cases. 
If a man had extremely high attainments he 
might be appointed a High Court Judge direct?— 
I am not suggesting that barristers should be 
started at first-rate Munsif’s pay: all that I am 
saying is that it is good in the interests of the 
Judicial Service that recruitments should be made 
now and then directly from the Bar in the various 
grades of service. I am, at the same time, anxious 
to protect those who are already in the Service, 
and therefore I suggest that promotions should be 
made in the Service wherever they are proper and 
desirable, and that there must be recruitments from 
the Bar direct. My impression is that a person 
who starts on a Munsif’s pay of Ra. 200 or Rs. 250 
is not the very best man you can get from 
the Bar. If he starts with Rs. 400, 500, 600 or 
800, you could get a very good man early in life 
who would be able to rise to high oflSces and dis¬ 
charge his duties for a fairly long time. Whereas 
we find that Indians who are appointed Sessions 
Judges have only been able to occupy that 
position for a short time. 

3067. You are for abolishing listed appoint¬ 
ments altogether in the cadre for Judicial 
Service ?—Yes, that is my view. 

3068. The whole of the original civil work in 
this Presidency is done by Sub-Judges and 
Munsifs. The High Court has only the appel¬ 
late jurisdiction?—The District Ju^es also do 
original work. 

3069. The Sub-Judges and the District Judges 
and the Munsifs do the entire original work ?— 
Yes, they do. 

307 0. According to the present state of crim¬ 
inal work and other administrative work the 
District Judges are not able to take much part 
in the disposal of civil suits : th^ are all being 
disposed of by Sub-Judges ?—Wherever the cri¬ 
minal work is heavy that is so. 

3071. So with regard to Munsifs and Sub- 
Judges, the efficiency of their work in deciding 
cases arising in the mufassal would be consider¬ 
ably higher if prospects of District Judges are 
held out to them than if they are excluded ?—I 
quite appreciate the force of that argument. It 
seems to me that it is necessary for the efficiency 
of the Judicial Service that there should be 
recruitments to it now and then directly from the 
Bar. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Rev. E. M. Macphail, Professor, Christian College, Madras. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian and Provincial 
Civil Services. 

Gentlemen, —I have the honour to acknow¬ 
ledge receipt of a set of questions relating to the 
Indian and Provincial Civil Services. As I do 
not feel that I have the detailed knowledge neces¬ 
sary for answering most of the questions I have 
thought it better merely to write a short account 
of my views on one or two of the main points 
on which an expression of opinion appears to be 
desired. 

The main problem before the Commission 
appears to be the question as to the desirability 
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of changing the character of the Indian Civil 
Service by making it easier for Indians to enter 
that service. While strongly sympathising with 
Indian national aspirations and while recognising 
that it is natural and inevitable that in course of 
time a larger number of higher appointments 
must be occupied by Indians, I consider that at 
present it would be a calamity for India to do 
anything that would reduce the number of 
Europeans in the Indian Civil Service. It may 
be assumed that it is intended that the Indian 
Government of the future should be conducted 
on western and not on oriental lines. This, I 
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believe, is the ideal which Indian public men are careful selection from amongst the men of 
aetting before themselves. That being so, it is proved efficiency in the Provincial Civil Service, 
essential that the Indian Civil Service should As regards tlie Provincial Civil Service, I think 
continue for a considerable time to be recruited that there is no reason why a competitive exami* 
from men who have been trained in Europe and nation for it should not be held. In my own 
who possess the qualities which experience shows experienee I have found that those students of 
are essential in men who are to administer a country the Madras Christian College who have entered 
■on modern lines. Only by having a strong body the Madras Provincial Civil Service and the 
of such men can it be hoped that the mass of Mysore Civil Service by competition have been 
Indian officials will be gradually leavened, so to men whom personally I would have recommended 
say, and raised to the standard which it is desir- for such appointments. If, as is probably neces- 
able to find in all public servants. In the present sary in the special circumstances of India, it is 
■condition of India the democratic ideal of desirable that a certain number of appointments 
“ government of the people, by the people, for should be given for particular reasons—as, for 
the people ” is impossible, but to me it seems that example, in order that certain families or parti- 
the last part of that ideal—“ government)for the cular sections of the community may be repre¬ 
people ”—is more likely to be obtained by the sented in the public service—a definite number 
present system than by one that would reduce of appointments might be reserved for such can- 
the number of Europeans in the Civil Service, didates provided they passed the qualifying 
The European official is at present as necessary test even though they might not be high up 
iu India as the foreign podesta was felt to be in in the list. A.ppointment merely by nomination 
the Italian mediseval republics. In my opinion, is discouraging to able young men without 
therefore, it is not desirable to have a simulta- influence, and almost certaiiuy tends to create 
neous examination in India and England for the an oligarchy restricted to a small number of 
Civil Service. That service should, however, families. In India where influence is regarded 
-continue as at present to be open to young Indians —and with a good deal of reason—as all power- 
who go to England and who may by their stay ful, it is specially desirable that the idea should be 
there be expected to assimilate more of the ideals fostered that there is room for men in Govem- 
of the west than is possible for an untravelled ment service who possess ability but no family 
man, but in my opinion it is worth considering influence. Competitive examination may be a 
whether such candidates should not be required to crude method of selecting public servants but it 
spend a certain number of years in the west as a is less open to objection and abuse than any 
■condition of their becoming candidates. If it is other that has been devised and in the tn^jn 
desired to increase the number of Indians holding works well, as is shown by the history of ,the 
higher appointments, that should be done by Indian Civil Service for the last fifty years. 

The Eev. E. M. Macphail, called and examined. 

3072. {Chairman.') You have not answered 3079. Have you had many years’ experience 
the questions but you have sent in a short state- of the University of Madras ?—I have been out 
ment of your views ?—Yes. twenty-seven years. 


3073. Would you tell the Commission what 
positions you have occupied here in past 
years ?—I am a missionary of the United Free 
•Church, Professor of History in the Madras 
Christian College, and I have been a Fellow of the 
University for a number of years. I have been 
a member of the Syndicate for six years. For a 
short time I was the representative of the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras on the Legislative Council. 

3074. You are opposed to the reduction of the 
European element in the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

3075. And you deprecate the holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations ?—Yes. 

3076. Are you in favour of increasing the 
number of Indians in the higher appointments ?— 
I think so, gradually. I certainly consider that 
the present system of affairs is an anomalous one, 
and as time goes on there will be a natural tendency 
that more Indians should hold higher posts ; but 
as long as the present system continues it seems 
to me that an irreducible minimum of Englishmen 
is required, and that that irreducible minimum 
should be recruited from England. 

3077. As regards the Provincial Service, you 
would advocate the filling of posts by open 
■competition ?—Partly; I tMnk that there should 
be open competition, and that some posts should 
he filled partly by nomination on the strength of 
a minimum test. 

3078. In order to allow for the representation 
■of the different communities ?—^Yes. 


3080. Then perhaps you can tell us some¬ 
thing about the educational standard of the 
students in the University ?—Yes. 

3081. How many students are there in the 
University ?—It varies from year to year. 

3082. Eoughly speaking what would be the 
number ?—We have about seven hundred in our 
College, and there are about six hundred in the 
Presidency College. There would be about 4,000 
students altogether. The number has increased 
very largely in the last two years. 

3083. What is the average number of 
students who take their degree every year ?— 
About five-hundred took their degree last year. 

3084. And in the previous year how many 
were there ?—The number would be rather less. 

3085. Has there been a steady increase ?— 
Yes, there has been a steady increase. 

3086. In the last ten years ?—It is hardly 
worth while saying whether there has been a 
steady increase or not, because there will be a 
falling off next year. 

3087. How many took their degree last year ? 
—I have forgotten. I rather think it was about 
five hundred, but it may have been more. 

3088. Has the standard for the degree improved 
during the past years ?—Yes, it has steadily 
improved. 

3089. How would it compare with the 
Universities at home?—It is very difficult to 
make a comparison. In the first place all the 
teaching is done in a foreign language; but 
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•certainly many of the best students here would he 
able to hold their own fairly well with men of 
the same age in England. It has to be home in 
mind that the students here are much younger 
than those in England. They come up here at 
the age of 15 or 16. They graduate at about the 
age when students are going to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, at 19 or 20—they cannot do it younger 
than that now—^and consequently they are not 
mature. Many of them are very bright, but they 
have not the mature minds of men who come up 
to college at the age of 19 or 20. 

3090. How many would you say of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates would have a fair chance if 
they were to take part in the competitive exami¬ 
nation in England?—Under present conditions 
I do not think any one would get through going 
straight home from here, without working at 
home. One of our students went home and went 
up for the Indian Civil Service, and passed ; but 
it was after he had spent two years at home. 

3091. You have never had a case of a 
student going direct from here?—No. 

3092. But after two or three years in England 
would you say that an appreciable number would 
have a fair chance ?—Tea, the best students. Of 
those who have taken their degree here many of 
the best would like to go home, but they cannot 
do so because of caste restrictions. 

3093. There would be quite a considerable 
number of men from these Universities who would 
have a fair chance in the competitive examination 
if they went to England ?—Yes. You would have 
to recast the whole of the educational system and 
give them a much longer school course and make 
them come up much later on if they are to be on 
the same level with Oxford and Cambridge men 
who are taking their degree at home. 

3094. Under present conditions, assuming 
that opportunities for learning the subjects neces¬ 
sary for the competitive examination were 
afforded here, would you say that a considerable 
number, given those opportunities for two years, 
would have a fair chance ?—You would have to 
recast the whole educational system of the country 
today if you introduced a cramming system as 
is the case at home. 

3095. I am not suggesting that. I am asking 
what chance the student would have under those 
circumstances ?—think the number of students 
out here would be able to do extremely well in 
a competitive examination if they had the same 
teaching out here as they have at home. The 
standard for a home University is higher than 
out here, and that is largely owing to the fact 
that students here come up so much younger. 

3096. {Sir Murray Hammick.) In the records of 
the 1886-87 of the Public Service Commission (I 
do not know whether you have read the evidence), 
it is said perpetually that although the schools 
in India would be possibly able with some assist¬ 
ance to train boys up to the standard almost 
reaching that of the Indian Civil Service exami¬ 
nation, it would be impossible to prepare them 
for a simultaneous examination if such an exami¬ 
nation were started in India ; and it was generally 
said at that time that the schools of India failed 
in the matter that they did not teach character 
and power to command. I should like to ask you 
whether you think that since 1886-87 there has 
been throughout the Presidency a considerable 


advance in the capacity of the schools out here in 
that direction ?—I do not know that there has been 
any great advance. A good deal depends upon the 
schools. Some schools do much more than others 
in the way of training character. I think there 
is more attention now being paid to that. But I 
know that results are very different. I know 
that there is an improvement, but I do not know 
that that improvement is very marked. 

3097. Is it not the ease, taking some of these 
colleges in the Madras Presidency now, that the 
classes in those coUeges have become so very large 
that the intercourse between the lecturer and the 
student is less than it used to be forty years ago? — 
Forty years ago the things were in the beginning. 
We then had only half a dozen in a class whereas 
during all my time, or nearly so, we have had 
large classes of 160 students. It depends a good 
deal upon the Professor whether he sees much of 
the students or not. 

3098. Probably in your college, and in colleges 
similarly situated to yours, the Professors see more 
of the students than in the Government colleges ? 
—1 cannot say. 

3099. You say that you think it probably 
necessary in the special circumstances in India 
that a certain number of appointments should be 
given in order that certain families, or that parti¬ 
cular sections of the community, may be repre¬ 
sented in the public service. Why do you think 
that ?—I think it is undesirable that the great 
mass of appointments in this country should all 
be in the hands of one caste. 

3100. Why do you think it is an objection 
that one caste should hold them ?—Because I 
think it is extremely important that the interests 
of the other castes should be represented. From 
the way that members of different castes speak to 
me I can see that there is a good deal of jealousy 
between the castes. There is a feeling that a man 
does not get fair play unless he belongs to the 
caste to which another man belongs. This is 
true even of sub-sections of castes. If a man is at 
the head of an office there is very little chance of 
anyone getting into that office unless he is a 
member of the particular caste. It is said that 
there is little chance of an Aiyar getting into an 
office of which an Aiyangar is head, or of an 
Aiyangar getting into an office of which an Aiyar 
is head. It is the same with other sections. As 
long as that sub-sectional public opinion is so 
strong it seems to me that it is desirable that all 
sections of the community should be represented 
in the public service. 

3101. Tour objection is to one caste getting a 
large proportion of the appointments in the public 
service. Your feeling is that people who are under 
the administration suffer from it, and that the 
castes who do not get into these appointments feel 
jealous and disappointed because they do not get 
them ?—It is difficult to say. I have not had 
sufficient experience of life in the mufassal to 
speak as to that. Whether it is due simply to 
the jealousy of the upper classes, or to the fact 
that there is actual distress caused by the fact 
that there is want of sympathy between the ruler 
and the ruled I am not quite sure. I think in 
this country when a man gets into a position 
he is often liable to disregard, to a certain extent, 
the lower classes. 

3102. Are there Panohamas in the Christian 
College P—I do not suppose we have any who 
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would call themselves by that name, but I think 
there is perhaps one. We have a considerable 
number of Native Christians, however, who are 
Panohamas by descent. The matter was fought 
out as to w nether we should take Panohamas, and 
when they were taken in, the whole of the caste 
people cleared out. That was in Mr. Anderson’s 
time, a long time ago ; but we have not had any 
trouble so far as that goes. 

3103. {Sir Valentine Chirnl.) Do you think 
the caste prejudice in this country is a serious 
diiSeulty in the way of the spread of education ; 
does it create material difficulties?—Now that 
public opinion is brought to bear upon the people, 
that has a very healthy influence in the country 
districts. In former days it did. For example, 
I have heard of oases where the whole of the caste 
pupils cleared out because a Panchama was 
brought in. There were also cases in which 
Brahmin officials found great difficulty in looking 
into the low caste schools. That, however, I think 
has been minimised to a very considerable extent, 
except perhaps over in the west. 

3104. How long have you been out here ?— 
I came out 27 years ago. 

3105. Apart from intellectual attainments, 
do you think that the present system of education 
turns out better men than it did 27 years ago ?— 
It is rather difficult to say. The students that one 
gets at the present time seem to me at least as 
good as the students one had before. In some 
Wses one sees, certainly, advance. I think that 
there is a great change coming over the country. 
A great many of the prejudices have broken down, 
as regards, for example, such small matters as the 
taking of tea and European food. Twenty-five 
years ago when I first came out hardly one student 
would take tea and European food if he went to a 
tea party. Now if students come to a tea party, 
European refreshments are provided and they seem 
to prefer them. A great many of these prejudi¬ 
ces, as I say, are now breaking down. There 
certainly is progress, in that direction. What Sir 
Murray Hammick said was certainly the case when 
he said that there was greater individual influence 
on the part of a man who had only to deal with 
half a dozen students. Still, at the present time, 
there is a great deal of intercourse between 
European Professors and the Indian students. 
Far more than there was at Edinburgh in my 
day. 

*3106. Do you think that there is an improve¬ 
ment amongst young people as to their ideas of 
public, civic duty ?—I do not know. There has 
been a considerable increase in the growth of 
interest in polities, but whether that is the same as 
civic duty is another matter. I think there is a 
greater feeling now of a desire to serve the 
country. I am of opinion that one finds that 
amongst the students of the present day. There is 
a strong feeling that they have something to do for 
their country and fellow-countrymen, and the 
poorer classes, as well as others. During the last 
two or three years there has been started in the 
Christian College a Brotherhood. One thing 
which that Brotherhood does is that they have 
school in the school class rooms every evening for 
Pariah children from the streets. The Brahmin 
students and others teach in that school, simply 
because they feel that they have a duty towards 
those children. Certainly there is a greater desire 
for service to the community as a whole, than 


there used to be. I think there is no doubt about 
that. 

3107. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You said there 
was a necessity for the representation of classes 
on the ground of jealousy among them. I suggest 
to you another reason for representing, as far as 
possible, different communities or sections of com¬ 
munities, and that is that so far as the communi¬ 
ties backward in modern education are concerned,, 
if you appoint a certain number of men properly 
qualified in that community it encoi irages educar- 
tion in that community ?—Yes, that is so,, 
certainly. 

3108. Otherwise if they are excluded it 
might tend to retard education ?—I quite agree- 
with that. 

3109. I suppose in your experience there is 
a considerable amount of capable material in your 
school and college ?—Yes. 

3110. And if those men were properly 
trained they would be up to discharging their 
high duties and office ?—Yes. 

3111. And I take it that amongst the men 
which your college has turned out there are many 
who have been discharging duties of a very high 
order?—Yes. 

3112. I believe that some are now Judges of 
the High Court?—^Yes. 

3113. I think Mr. Justice Sundara Aiyaris one 
of them for instance ?—Yes. 

3114. -Have you any particular knowledge with 
regard to the conditions of education of Indiana 
in England?—No, I have no particular knowl¬ 
edge. I used, of course, to see Indian students 
in Edinburgh, long ago, before I came to ‘India, 
and I know some Indian students today. 

3115. I am not speaking of the present day but 
of the last five years ?—No. W hen I was last in 
Edinburgh they were starting a sort of club for 
Indian students, and the Lord Provost of the City 
had an entertainment at which Indian students 
were invited. The present movement, however, 
had not begun when I was last at home. 

3116. Supposing an Indian graduate goes to 
England, receives training, and joins one of the 
universities, and remains there for two or three 
years, do you not think that that will considerably 
improve him ?—I think it would be extremely 
good for him if be came under good influences at 
home. It seems to me that he can be spoilt, 
however, by going home. I do not think that 
going home necessarily does him good. 

3117. I meant if he was subject to wholesome 
influence, and came across the right sort of 
people ?—Yes. 

3118. Is it your opinion that the age of 22 is 
too late for him to get the benefits of English 
education ?—I think it would be better for him 
to go home when they are formed. 

3119. {Mr. Madge.) You have said that the 
professors have intercourse with their students 
out of college hours ?—Yes. 

3120. You have had a considerable number of 
students through your hands ?—^Yes. 

3121. I believe there are parts of the country 
where fatalism prevails a great deal in the beliefs- 
of Indian students ?—Yes. 

3122. Have you come across anything of that 
kind among your students?—Yes. Take for 
instance the case of the schoolboy going up for 
an examination. Schoolboys do not seem to 
consider preparation matters very much as long 
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as they are allowed to appear, and they thought 
there was a chance of getting through I 
remember a case of a hoy wlio forged his teacher’s 
signature. I remonstrated with him over it, and 
he explained that it ^as bis “ bad day.” 'I'hat 
was his explanation of why he had done it. You 
6nd that sort of thing to a considerable extent 
amongst schoolboys, b\it I cannot say that I have 
found it so much amongst the students. 

3123. Do you think that as education pro¬ 
gresses that feeling will die out ?—I think that 
peojile will see that they can control circumstances 
to a great extent. 

3124. Do you think that a feeling of that 
kind, as far as it exists, has any reflex action on 
the conduct and ciiaracter of a person as regards 
his sense of responsibility for human life ?— 
Theoretically it should have, but I do not know 
that praetioally it has very much. I cannot say 
that I hiive come across it much amongst my 
students. I do not know that it is such a marked 
characteristic as it was. I do not think that with 
the growth of education it will persist so much as 
it does at present. When they fail in examina¬ 
tions ‘‘ fatalism ” comes forward as an excuse. 

3125. If ttiat feeling is relaxing, and if it is 
at all a part of any religion, it will mean that 
religious sanctions are losing their bold to a certain 
extent ?—I do not find that myself amongst our 
own students. Our existence here is in order 
that that may not happen. 

8126. Do you attribute that fortunate result 
to the personal influence of your owti class of 
teachers upon your students ? - I think so. 

3127. Supposing the departments were 
manned by men of agnostic view, do you think 
that the same happy result would follow?— 
I beg your pardon, I did not understand your 
last question I thought you w-ere referring to 
the loosening of religious beliefs. If you have 
an agnostic as a professor it certainly does influ¬ 
ence the students ; it cannot help it. 

3128. Going to another subject, as regards 
competitive examination, it is simply and purely 
an intellectual test ?—It is. 

3129. There are a great many things in the 
development of character that are wholly ignored 
in a case of that kind. You admit, I presume, 
that there should be a provision for some means 
of developing and some method of testing oharao- 
ter in appointments to the Public Service. Have 
you any suggestion to make upon that point ?— 
I am afraid not. As soon as you begin to bring 
in other things you open the door very much to 
abuse. If you take certificates fr ’m teachers and 
professors, the question is what those certificates 
are worth. My experience as a general rule is 
that men who have come to the top in the college 
have been men of character as well as men who 
have shown considerdble ability. The man 
lacking in character has not the strength, generally, 
to come to tl>e front. As I have said in my evi¬ 
dence, my experience has been that men who have 
passed in the Madras Civil Service and the Mysore 
Civil Service from my college were the kind of 
men that I would have chosen if I had been 
asked to name any one. 

3130. Do I understand you to mean that 
character is entirely congenital, so to speak, 
and not developed to any extent by education ?— 
It is developed by education, and consequently 
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I think you find that the well-educated man 
has his character also well developed. 

3131 {Mr. Macdonald.) Would you give 
the (.'ommission an idea of the relative stiff¬ 
ness of your M.A. and B.A. degrees, and the 
Indian Civil Service examinations ?—The Indian 
Civil Service examination is immensely more 
difficult. Men from here who go home after 
taking a g'>od decree do extremelv well at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but it is only afeer two 
or three years’ reading that they do well. Those 
men will he able, no doubt, to pass the Indian 
Civil Service examination, hut no man going up 
straight at present from the ordinary B.A. 
degree here would dream of getting through, any 
more than a man could after taking an ordinary 
Scottish degree. 

3+32. If simultaneous examinations were held, 
there would be no appreciable change, would 
there, in the number of Indian successes ?— 
Probably not ; at present I should say not very 
much. 

3133. Has the University, or your' College, or 
any Madras College, passed any opinion about 
simnltaneons examinations ?—I do not think so. 

3134. Have any stiidents, any organisation, in 
connection with your College passed anv resolution 
on the subject ?—I hope not, not as far as 1 know. 

313). These opinions are your own ?—They are 
my own entirely. 

3136. I suppose tliere are others of our Free 
Ohnroh Missionaries who hold opposite opinions ? 
—I doubt it I am not sure. I know that our 
Acting Principal agrees with , e in the matter for 
I spoke to him about it. My own opinion and 
feeling in the matter is this, as long as we are 
having that kind of sys'em at all—the present 
system—what we want to ba'.e is men who have 
been trained in Europe. If we want western 
methods here, we must have western-trained men, 
as we have we; tern-trained men coming out to 
the Colleges, and western men coming out to 
business. If vou want oriental methods, have 
appointmen's here If we want western methods 
of Govorninent for a certain period of years it 
seems to me that is the price India has to pay. 

3137. You use the term “ western trained ” ?_ 

It is liifficult to put it into words. Any person 
who has lived out here knows that the whole 
outlook of life of Western and Indian is 
different. 

31 d8.1 understand the difference, or the alleged 
differ,'nee, be'ween western and eastern ways. I 
assume you have in your mind the East going 
to the "W^est to get trained by your expression 
“ vvestern trained.” You mean by “ western 
trained that the training in the AYest is 
going to give you the type of man you define 
in answer to the question ?—I do not believe in 
contrasting East and W^est. I would rather say 
north and south. The type of character devel¬ 
oped in the north is different from the type 
of character developed in the south. Conse¬ 
quently the type of character in Britain differs 
from the Indian character. There is no use 
blinking the fact that there is a difference. 
Ihe^ northern character is more vigorous and 
persistent and is more able to devote itself stead¬ 
fastly to carrying its purpose through. That 
fact also makes him less subject to what I may 
call sectional public opinion. It is not merely 
being western-trained but being western-born. 
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It is the fact that he is horn and brought up in 
the north that makes the European Civil servant 
virhat he is at the present time. 

3139. That is a little bit away from my ques¬ 
tion. I understand that you want a western born 
nucleus—an irreducible minimum ?—Yes. 

3140. Whioh, however, may be reduced from 
time to time ?—Yes, it may be. 

3141. You really say that ?—Yes. 

3142. Eut your opinion at the moment is, am 
I right in saying, that it should not be reduced 
now ?—'That is so. 

3143. But as far as this irreducible minimum 
is concerned, you think we cannot afford in our 
present Government to reduce that ?—That is my 
opinion. 

3144. But that whioh is reducible at the pre¬ 
sent moment in the Government of India is 
partly western-born and western-trained ?—Yes. 

3145. I want to know what sort of training you 
would give to an Indian so as to fit him to come 
back and say to you-, “ I am western-trained ” ?— 
I do not consider that “ western-trained ” com¬ 
pensates altogether for “ western- born.” 

3146. Ought that boy to go to a public 
school in England?—I do not think so. I think 
it takes him far too much away from his people, 
and that is too much denationalisation. 

3147. Ought he to go to England in his 
teens?—I shorrld like to see him go at about the 
age of 20. 

3148. Ought he to go to a University ?—I 
think so, yes certainly. 

3149. Ought he to go to any special Univer¬ 
sity, say a residential University ?—'I'here are 
advantages in that. Personally I am not pre¬ 
judiced in favour of residential Universities, not 
having been at one myself, 

3150. Would your view be changed in res¬ 
pect of the answers you have given me to these 
questions if public sentiment changed in England 
so far as racial prejudices are concerned against 
cosmopolitanism—supposing people become pre¬ 
judiced against receiving them at home ?—^I 
Would not send them heme. 

3151. I suppose some of your former students 
are now in England or Scotland ?—Yes, quite a 
number. 

3152. Are you in communication with them 
at all ?—Yes 

31-53. Have you gathered from their corre¬ 
spondence that they are not treated so well as they 
used to be treated ?-- A good deal depends upon 
the man himself. When I was last at home I 
was making enquiries about that at Cambridge, 
and I found that one student had been extremely 
popular and had a great deal of intercourse with 
his fellov/ students. On the other hand 1 heard 
of another man, a good man, who shut himself up 
and went entirely with the Indian students. I 
have heard this from those who have gone home 
recently. 


3154. When wore yon home in Cambridge 
last ?—Five years ago. 

3155. Did you go into the details of the 
case ? He was popular, you have told us. Was 
it because he played games ?—No. 

3156. Was it because he associated himself 
with the students’ clubs ?—Yes. He was, I 
believe, made Secretary of the Cambridge Union. 

3157. Have you had any reports from 
Edinburgh recently?—No. 

31o8. Suppose we had simultaneous exami¬ 
nations here, have you thought out what the effect 
of them would be upon your educational institu¬ 
tions?—I think it would be very deleterious. 

3159. Will you explain why you think 
so ? - If you had simulta"eou8 examinations here 
there would be a demand that the colleges should 
teach for that examination. It is bad enough to 
have to teach for the University examinations; 
but to have to teach for the Indian Civil Service 
examination would be injurious to true education. 

3160. Does Oxford take that view ?—Oxford 
does not teach for the Indian Civil. Service 
examination ; buttbe Indian Civil Service exatn- 
imition corresponds to a considerable extent with 
the work of the Oxford Greats School. 

3161. Would not the change therefore be, 
that the Indian Civil vService would level up the 
whole of your education ?—I do not think that 
we can afford to level it up until you can bring 
your whole general education up to a higher 
level. We have been introducing Honours 
courses recently in the University here. That 
has only just recently begun. Even the Honours 
courses heie are nothing like so hard as the 
Honours courses at home. 

3162. Would not this be a stimulus?—No, I 
think it would throw everything into the melting 
pot again and prevent development. 

3163. Would it not create a school of post¬ 
graduate study ?^—I do not know that it would. 

3164. Is not that happening in England?— 
I do not know. 

3166. Is not the evolution of our University 
work - especially some of the newer Universities 
— towards post-graduate classes in political 
science and so on ?—vVe have tried, to a certain 
extent to encourage post-graduate study, and 
quite a number of students have taken tbeir M.A. 
degree after going up for the B.A. We have 
substituted U onours courses for that. 

3166- You do not think it would be a 
stimulus for that ?—I do not think that it would. 

3167. You are in favour of competitive 
examination for the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

3168. Do you know why that was stopped ? 
—No. 

3169. Aou know that had been tried?—Yes, 
I knew that that had been tried. 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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The Eight Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman) 

The Earl of Eonaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammice, k.c.s.i., c.i.b. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Ohaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
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'^BDUR EaHim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Goehale, Esq., c.i.E. 
"Walter Cdliey Madge, Esq., c i.e. 
b'RANE George Sly, Esq., c s.i. 

James Eamsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 


M.E.Ey. Liwan Bahadur R. Eamachandra 
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M.E.Ey. V. SuBRAHMANYAM Pantdlu Garu, 
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M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. 1 / t • , r, , . , 
E. R. Scott, Esq. '^{Jmnt Secretanes.) 


The Eer. E. M. Macphail re-oalled. 


3170. {Chairman). You wish to amend an 
answer you gave yesterday with regard to the 
number of graduates ?—Yes, You asked me, 
you will remember. Sir, about the numbers. I 
have looked the matter up. I think I said that 
the number of graduates was about 500 last 
year. I now find that there were 649 graduates 
in arts, and that the piesent number of students 
in the colleges throughout the Presidency is 
6,835. 

3171. (Mr. Sly.) Out of the large number of 
students who pass out of your colleges during the 
year can you give us any idea in regard to the 
professions or other careers which they adopt, or 
desire to adopt?—1 should say that the majority 
go to the Ijaw College after they leave us. A 
number take np teaching and a few take up 
medicine; whilst a number desire to go into 
Government service. A number of those who 
go to the Law College mean to go into the 
Government service ultimately, and not to the 
Bar. In my subject, history, the students almost 
all go to the Law College. With regard to the 
science students, some go in for medicine. As 1 
have said, quite a number take up teaching. 

3172. About what is the proportion of those 
taking law who aim at a career in Government 
service ?— I am afraid I can hardly answer that 
question. 

3173. Do you think that the best of your 
students, as a rule at the present time, aim at a 
Government career under the present conditions, 
ur not ?—T think the ablest, as a rule, go to the 

Bar. 

3174. Do they go to the Bar with the object 
uf practising at the Bar, or with the object of 
getting into Government service?—With the 
object of practising at the Bar. 

3175. Then you think that the Bar is more 
Attractive than the Provincial Civil Service ?— 


Yes, I think so. When the Provincial Civil 
Service o.Namination was held a good many of the 
students used to go into it. 

3176. You have stated in reply to one ques¬ 
tion that caste distinctions were still a consider¬ 
able difficulty in the way of students going to 
England and entering for the open competitive 
examination. Is that correct, do you think ?— 
Yes. 1 believe so, in the case of some students. 
Perhaps it is less true than it used to be a few 
years ago. 1 have come across students who have 
told me that they would like to go to England, 
but that tlieir families wore opposed to it. 

3177. We have had a good deal of evidence 
given to us to the effect that even if the simul¬ 
taneous examination were introduced info India it 
would still he desirable that students who were 
snccesslnl should go to England for a course of 
training of, say, at least two years ; do you con¬ 
sider that the necessity for going to England for 
two years would still prohibit those students who 
have caste prejudices from entering the simul¬ 
taneous examination?—It might in some cases, 
but if a man had passed and was sure of going 
home and getting into the service it would tend 
to break down the opposition on the part of his 
family. 

3178. The attraotion, you think, of a career 
in bovernment service would he greater than 
any caste scruples?—I think the tendency at the 
present day is in that direction. 

3179. {Mr. Gokhnle.) Would you agree, as 
a general statement, that British rule in India, 
owing to its inherent necessities, must be a con¬ 
tinuously progressive principle ?—Yes. 

3180. And that it. must adjust itself from 
time to time to the progress made by the people 
of the country in various directions P—Yes. 

3181. Do you also agree that one important 
test by which the progressive character of British 
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rule must be judged is the extent to which it 
employs the people of this country in the higher 
branches of the Public Service P—Yes. 

3182 And do you also agree that this must 
largely depend upon the spread of higher edu¬ 
cation in the country, the freedom of the educated 
classes from caste and class restrictions, and so 
forth ?—Yes, that amongst other things. 

3183. Do ymu agree that things have been 
improving in this respect so far as your experience 
goes ?—Yes, I think so. 

3184. Yon say in your statement that you 
strongly sympathise with Indian national aspira¬ 
tions ? — Yes. 

3185. Yon would not therefore lag behind the 
Secretary of State or the Government of India 
of, say, 35 years ago or the Government of 
Madras of 20 yeai-s ago, in the liberality with 
which you would rreat Indians in the matter of 
higher appointments ?—With regard to liberalitv, 
certainly not, but with regard to the particular 
way in which that liberality would be shown, I 
might dider. 

3186. But in point of liberalitj’, you would not 
lag behind?—I should like to know whiit the 
particular position was. 

3187 Are y^ou aware that 35 years ago the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 
contemplated that of the total number of civilians 
(I use the word “ civilian ” for those who enter by 
the door in England) recruited for the higher 
offices, one-sixtti might be recruited in India 
without their appearing for the English exami¬ 
nation : you are aware of that ? —Yes. 

3188. Are you aware that 20 years ago the 
Government of Madras thought th it one third 
might be given fur the recruitment of Indians? 
— No. 

3189. You may take it from me that it is so? 
—Yes. 

3190. Things have improved since then; so 
what proportion would you like to give now ?— 
As a matter of fact, I do not know that I should 
lay down a geueial principle in the m tter. I 
look at it rather from a different point of view. 
What I should like is this. I think it is de8iral)ie 
that the number of Europeans at jiresent in the 
Civil Service should be reduced. I should be 
inclined to increase the number ot appointments 
in the service ; and. as the exigencies of the pub¬ 
lic service demand, I would rather recruit from 
the Provincial Service here, and let the Indians 
enter in that way than through the Civil Service 
propeGy so-called. 

3191. I am thinking of the number of 
Englishmen who enter tlie service by passing the 
examination held in London. The Secret ry of 
State and the Government of India in 1879 
thought that that nil in her could be reduced by 
one-sixth ; and the Madras Government in ]8y3 
thonght that the number could be reduced by one- 
third, or rather that a one-third recruitment 
should be given to Indians. \Yould you be 
inclined to agree with that to-day after 20 
yeai-sP—I should he inclined to say that I would 
agree to one-third. 

3192. If yon were told that at the present 
time only one-thirteenth of the total reoruitment 
in the Madras Presidency is given to Indians, 
would you agree that that is much smaller than 
what was contemplated by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment then ?—Yes. 


3193. To that extent, therefore, you must 
modify your answer that you cannot reduce the 
number of Englishmen in the service, if the 
proportion of Indians is to he raised from one- 
thirteenth fo one-third ?—^I suppose I should 
modify it to a certain extent. 

3194. I will now go to another point. 
Assuming one-third of the total reernitment for- 
these higher offices is to be Indian, I want to know 
what objection yon have to throwing that propor¬ 
tion open to simultaneous examination p—I am 
of opinion that the whole Indian Civil Service 
system at the present time is an anomaly, and I 
think it would be a misfortune to perpetuate that 
anomaly. If we look forward to the time when 
you have the Indian Civil Service recruited 
entirely in India, yon would not have the kind of 
service tliat you have at present I think that, 
as Mr. Justice Abdur Rabim yesterday indicated, 
tbe whole conditions of the Indian Civil Service 
contemplate the bringing out of men from home 
who are going to rise to partioular appointments, 
and who con.'^equently must receive adequate 
remuneration and the like. If an Indian system 
were introduced here, it would be an entirely 
different system; and, consequently’’, I am in 
favour of seeing the higher appointments when 
given to Indians filled by promotion from the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3195. When the time comes for abolishing 
the anomaly of reoruitment in England, could you 
not abolish the anomaly of recruitment in India ? 
The anomaly is there. When the time comes for 
all the places being filled in India you will have 
abolished that?—Yes. 

3196. Then when you abolish that you could 
abolish the examination in India at the present 
time. My point is this; yon object to the 
institution of simultaneous examination in India 
because you say that the present position is 
anomalous, and that the time will come when it 
may have to be got rid of. Is that not it ?— 
Partly. 

3197. When the time oomes for getting rid 
of the anomaly of recruiting men in England for 
the Indian Civil Service you could abolish the 
same method of reoruitment in Iniia?—It would 
be, 1 tbink, much better not to introduce it here. 

3198 That is your view. I should think that 
it would be mnob more difficult to abolish tbe 
thing in England ?—You do not see my point. 
My point is this, that at the present time a certain 
number of Europeans are required. My idea isp 
that it is desirable that they should be recruited 
by’ competitive examination in England. 

3199 Yon do not confine that examination 
to Englishmen?—No,because it is desirable to 
leave it in its present condition, and allow the 
Indian who goes home to take it. I think that 
that should not be put an end to. 

32i>0. That I do not touch. You are pre¬ 
pared to allow one-third recruitment to Indians,, 
which will leave two-thirds to Europeans. I do 
not touch that. The question is, how the 
remaining one-third is to he obtained ?—From 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

3201. If we had simultaneous examination, 
what would be the difference ? What would be 
the objection with regard to that oue-third if we 
had simultaneous examination?—I say that you 
are creating another anomaly. There is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction at present because- 
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people cannot get into the higher appointments, 
and I do not see how that dissatisfaction wonld 
be removed. 

3202. But if it was found possible to have a 
scheme under which one-third of Indiana could 
be recruited by means of a simultaneous exam¬ 
ination held in India, wonld there be. any 
objection to that in itself? -I think it is perpetu¬ 
ating au anomaly which is not desirable. 

3203. But you have no oshor objection ?—It 
depends upon whether you fix your proportion of 
Indians to Europeans. 

3204. One-third, you mentioned ?—If you 
have a fixed proportion, your proposal would be to 
have a simultaneous examination to produce that 
one-third. Why not call it anotner examination 
altogether. 

3205. Whether you have the same examination 
or a separate examination of equal severity is 
another question ; but you mast have one exam¬ 
ination for all India like that if the men recruited 
in India are to feel themselves on an equality 
with men recruited in England ?—I do not see 
what that has to do with the position. It is the 
same with the method of selection. 

3206. It would be open to the men entering 
by the London door to say that they passed a 
much more stiff examination than these, and that 
these were not equal to them. Are you aware 
what happened in the case of the Statutory 
Service ?—I believe it was abolished. I do not 
know the principle upon which the people were 
selected. 

3207. They were selected by nomination. Bat 
the status was the same except that the salary 
was two-thirds. That did not make them equal 
with Indian Civil service men P—I suppose it 
depended very largely upon the men themselves. 

3208. Therefore the question is how to get the 
best men ?—Yes. 

3209. Therefore you must have as difiioult an 
examination here as in England to get men of 
equal calibre, other things being equal ?—Yes, 
other things being equal. 

3210. I will now ask you about the character 
of the examination. You know the number of 
subjects that have to be studied?—I am afraid I 
do not I am not familiar with the details. 

3211. But you have heard that it is a much 
more difficult examination than the M.A. of 
your University ?—Yes. 

3212. You are a Professor of History ?—Yes. 

3213. The curriculum of history at your 
University compared with that of the Indian 
Civil Service examination is much less difficult ? — 
Yes, I know that it is, as a matter of fact. One 
of the best students went home, and he only took 
a Third at Oxford after a course of two years’ 
study. He is now going up for the Indian Civil 
Service and I have no doubt that he will pass 
into it. Although he was a very distinguished 
student here he would have had to work very 
hard at home in order to get a First at Oxford. 

3214. Therefore, even if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations were instituted here, the possibility of 
Indian students passing at the age prescribed for 
Civil servants in large numbers is very remote ?— 
Yes, at present. 

3215. Do you think that educational facilities 
exist anywhere in the country for training men 
for the Civil Service examination here ?—Not at 
present. 


3216. You gave certain figures yesterday 
which yon have corrected to-day. Those figures 
were for the B.A. ?—Yes. 

3217. I see that in 1911 the number of 
B.A.’s was between 600 and 700 ?—Yes ; but it 
will be fewer next year. 

3218. How many took a First Class P—In 
the history, last year we had a large number in 
the First Class—we had nine; but the usual 
number is half a dozen. 

3219. Others are Second and Third Class men. 
A very small proportion is First Class ?—Yes. 

3220. Uo you think that any except First 
Class men will have a fair chance in this exam¬ 
ination ?—-Yes. Examinations are always to a 
certain extent a toss-up. 

3221. You stated in rep^ to a question from 
the Chairman that many of the men w^ould have 
a fair chance: yon meant many of the best 
men ?—“ Many is comparatively speaking. 

3222. How many out of the 600 P—I say 
“ many of the best men.” 

3223. What proportion would you roughly 
say of the best men p—I should say about twenty. 

3224. You know that only 27 men passed 
the M.A. last year P—Yes. 

3225. And that only one man took a First 
Class ? — That is so. 

3226. Have you heard of a student named 
Mr. Eajan ?—Yes. 

3227. He took a First Class at the M.A. in 
Mathematics ?—Yes. 

3228. Since your University was established 
in 1867, 1 understand that there have been only 
three M.A.’s in Mathematics ?-1 cannot say. 

3229- It is a fact; he was one of the three. 
He then went to Cambridge, and came out Senior 
Wrangler, and he then appeared for the Indian 
Civil Service the next year ?—Yes. 

3230. And he was comparatively low in the 
Indian Civil Service list ?—Yes. 

3231. That shews that our M.A.’s, even after 
two or three years’ training, have not much 
of a chance unless they are specially coached : in 
other words, it is only men of very extraordinary 
abilities who will get in?—Yes, probably, at 
present. 

3232. You said yesterday that if simultaneous 
examinations were instituted that would have a 
very injurious effect upon college teaching ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

3233. That is because you think there would 

be a demand for the teaching of those snbjccte ?_ 

Yes. 

3234. Are the colleges not strong enough to 
resist such a demand P—You know that there is 
such a thing as pressure. 

3235. But are the colleges at liberty to make 
alterations in the syllabus ; who determines the 
college curriculum ?—The University. 

3236. The Senate P—The Senate. 

3237. You know that under Lord Curzon’s 
Act the Government appoints four-fifths of the 
members every five years ?—Yes. 

3238. And that the majority of the members 
arc Englishmen in all the Universities ?—Yes. 

3239. Do you think that the colleges so con¬ 
trolled will change their curriculum because a few 
Indians want to appear for the Indian Civil Service 
examination P—I am afraid that there will be a 
tendency in that way. Englishmen are infiuenced 
by pressure as well as Indians. 
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3240. Do yon think that the tendency would 
he a Btrong one?—There would be, I think, a 
strong demand. 

3241. Do you think there would he an effect 
produced by the demand ?—Perhaps so. 

3242. Do you think that there would be any 
difference between an Indian student who goes 
to England, say, at the age of 19, and after a 
two years’ study enters the Civil Service, and an 
Indian who passes in India—assuming a simul¬ 
taneous examination is instituted—and goes for 
two years to England afterwards ?—I should like 
him to be longer in England than two years. 

3243. Asuming that he was there two or 
three years ?—Two years in either case does not 
make a very great difference. 

3244. You think it will not be different 
whether a man goes before, or after P—If he goes 
before the examination, he will have to go for a 
eouple of years to study afterwards, and he will 
have a probationary period. 

3245. Assuming he goes three j’ears after 
tne examination, it will be the same thing P— 
Probably. 

3246 He would understand the people and 
the institutions better if he went at a little later 
age after completing his study: is not that 
so P—I think he would be moulded more if he 
went at about the age of 20. It would be a 
different thing if he went as a student and mixed 
with students there, and then went up for his 
examination. 

3247. Do you think there would be a sub¬ 
stantial difference ?—Yes; I think I should 
prefer it. 

3248. If he went to a college?—Yes, if he 
went to a college. 

3249. Not all those who go in for the 
Indian Civil Service go to a college, do they ?— 
Not always. 

3250. {Mr. Chauhal.) Looking at the curri¬ 
culum set out in the questions, you see there, on 
the right hand side, page xiv, the present 
curriculum is set out. The note at the foot of the 
eurriculum says that it is open to candidates to 
take up any of these subjects as long as they do 
not total more than 6,000 marks P—Yes. 

3251. The question I wish to put to you is 
this. You see that the group 5 to 9 under “ B ” 
totals 1,600 and that from 10 to 15 totals 2,100; 
so that 2,100 and 1,600 makes 3,700 ?—Yes. 

3252. Supposing a candidate takes No. 23, 
lower mathematics, both 23 and 24 together. 
Supposing only those four groups are taken, 
that is to say, practically, the subjects coming 
under the heading of Greek, and the subjects 
coming uuder the heading of Latin and Mathe¬ 
matics : do you think, taking the case of a person 
who has had no University career in the colleges, 
that if he took these four subjects and passes the 
Indian Civil Service, his general culture would be 
higher than that of a man who has passed his 
M.A. either with or without Honours ? I am 
referring to the candidate who has passed through 
all the earlier course of the Universities and then 
takes his M.A. I am assuming that he has 
passed his B.A. and studied all the subjects re¬ 
quired up to the B.A. standard, and then appears 
for the M. A. As far as general culture is con- 
oerned, and so far as an all-round liberal educa¬ 
tion is concerned, would you consider that an 


M.A. of that kind would have secured a higher 
general culture than the man who has only passed 
his matriculation and studied only the four 
subjects P—He would have an extremely good 
education if he were well up in all that is implied 
by a study of l./atin and Greek, and adding to that 
a knowledge of Mathematics he would have an 
extremely wide culture. 

3253. Even if he does not know anything 
of the subjects referred to in 26 to 29, or is not 
well up in the first four subjects ?—The ordinary 
man would have a certain amount of knowledge 
of those first four subjects, and certainly I think 
it would be extremely desirable that he should 
possess a knowledge of those subjects also. 

3254. My point is this. There is a question 
hero amongst these questions, 1 think it is 
question (20), which says “ On what principle 
should the subjects for the open competitive 
examination be fixed? Do you accept the 
principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com¬ 
mittee in 1854 that the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever oalling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined ” ?—You are raising the question of 
the value of classical education. 

3255. If it had been necessary for each 
candidate to take a certain number of subjects, 
then you could have said that he gets an all¬ 
round education in certain subjects; but where 
thore is an option of 32 subjects, and where a 
matriculated student from India can pass, study¬ 
ing only those four subjects well, would you 
think that a man had acquired the culture which 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee contemplated if he 
took only three or four of those subjects?—I 
should say so, certainly. 

3256. With respect to the question put to 
you by Mr. Gokhale, you said that even if the 
colleges prescribe to themselves the Indian Civil 
Service course as the ideal course for a University 
to follow, the effect of the education would be 
deleterious P—Yes, because of the conditions of 
the country. Although I said to Mr. Gokhale 
that only about twenty in my opinion would be 
fit to pass, my experience is that the Indian 
student is extremely optimistic, and inclined to 
fancy that he can do a great deal more than 
he can do ; and consequently there would be a 
large number of Indians who would go up, 

3257. I am putting the question from a 
different point of view. Do you not think that 
the higher the ideal and standard of education 
which a college or University places before the 
student, the trend of general education is likely to 
be improved ?—I think you must work up to it 
gradually. 

3258. I admit you will have to work up to it 
gradually ?— Examinations are necessary evils 
connected with education. If you have this 
examination, you will have a large number 
anxious to prepare for it, and pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the colleges in order to try 
and have the means of coaching the students for 
the examination. 

3259. When you sjiid it would be deleterious 
to the other branches of education, you meant 
that the colleges would not be suifioiently manned 
to prepare the boys in their course P—The 
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colleges may be quite sufficiently maimed, but 
there will be a danger of the colleges setting 
before themselves as tbeir ideal the getting of as 
many people through the examination as possible. 
At present there is far too much of that in India. 
Far too much of college work at present is 
preparing for examinations instead of simply 
educating. That evil, it seems to me, will be 
intensified if you have such an examination as 
this established in India. 

3260. Passing on to the next subject in your 
written evidence, when you say that the different 
communities should be represented in the public 
service, do you say that in the interests of the 
efficiency of the service, or in the interests of the 
special communities you are referring to ?—In the 
interests of the efficiency of the service. 

3261. At the same time, you say that in 
•order to have these particular sections of the 
community represented you would have to lessen 
the qualifying test ?—Efficiency may be due to 
different causes, and the service may be more 
efficient if you have men of different communities 
and races in it, even although some of them may 
not be so intellectually equipped as the others. . 

3262. Supposing that there is no represen¬ 
tation of the different communities : what are the 
present evils which you can point to which come 
in because all the communities are not, as you 
say, “ sufficiently represented in the service ”: 
have you found class bias ?—Yes, I should say so. 

3263. Assuming that a department of Govern¬ 
ment service is entirely manned from one 
community, do you think it would be more 
desirable to have it manned from three or four 
different communities P—Yea, I do. 

3264. Does not that really mean that you 
want class bias in four different directions instead 
of in one ?—No, I do not think so. In a 
representative assembly, where yon have different 
parties, you do not think that the representation 
of different sections of the community is an evil. 
It is usually regarded as a good thing. 

3265. If there are more Brahmans in a 
department, the Brahmans are supposed to show 
•class bias towards their own community P—We 
will assume that is so. 

3266. If Muhammadans are employed in that 
department, and there are a less number of 
Brahmans, would you expect the Muhammadans 
to be free from bias, or would they show class bias 
towards their own community in the same way 
as you think the Brahmans do P It has been said 
that Brahmans show more favouritism to their own 
■class: would not the Muhammadans be expected 
to do the sameP—Probably they might. 

3267. That is what I mean by saying that 
instead of one community showing class bias you 
would have several communities similarly showing 
class bias ?—And in that way oounteraot one 
another to that extent! 

3268. No doubt ; but the best ideal would 
be to have a public service which has no class bias 
whatever, and that is wW Englishmen make the 
best public servants ?—Yes. 

3269. Therefore in having an administrative 
policy you think it is better to try and get tbe 
class of people who have no class bias, or divide 
the claw bias and so let each counteract the 
other P—That is why I oppose simultaneous 
examination, because I think the European is 
destitute of class bias. 
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8270. Then yonr answer to my question 
would be that you would like to have an ideal set 
op which will have servants without any class 
bias ?—Yes, people who will recognise themselves 
as servants of the community, and not the masters 
of it. 

3271. Can you tell me if any of your students 
latterly have shown a tendency to take up indus¬ 
tries and so forth P— W e have a large number of 
uun-Brahmans in the colleges and schools. Some 
go in for trade \ but there has been no special 
development so far. A few, however, have shown 
a desire in that way. 

3272. (Sir Theodore Moriaon.) What is tbe 
youngest sq^e at which students are admitted 
now to the University here ?—Fifteen. 

3273. Tell me the stages of their educational 
career P — After two years they have tbeir inter¬ 
mediate examination; then they go in for 
Honours. There is the ordinary course of two 
years, and Honours three years more. 

3274. To take a B.A. Honours they would 
have to study lor five years after matriculating, 
and then they would be 20 P—Yes. 

3275. Can you say from experience how 
much above 20 would be tbe average age at which 
students take their degree? The numbers who 
go up at 15 are a very small proportion, are they 
not ?—Yes, comparatively small. I have here a 
tabular statement showing the ages of the candi¬ 
dates registered for Matriculation, First Arts, B.A. 
degree examination. It is at page 296. In 
1901 the minimum age for Matriculation was 12. 

3276. Is that what is called a University age, 
or an actual ^e ?—I think that was probably an 
actual age. There are some very bright boys 
who occasionally come up, boys who have 
been forced, so to speak, and you occasionally 
find them come up at 12 or 13. 

3277. You think that in this case the Uni¬ 
versity age represented the actual age, even 
when it was 11 P—I see that the average age for 
the B.A. in 1911 was 24 and the minimum 17. 
The maximum was 48. I should say that 23 is 
about the average age. The First Arts inter¬ 
mediate average age in 1911 was 21, and for the 
Matrfculation tbe average age was 18. 

3278. You think that this very great discre^ 
pancy which occurred in 1907-U8 as compared 
with the previous year represented a real 
change ?—Yes, quite a number were kept out. 

3279. This minimum age of 17 for the B.A. 
is no longer possible?—No. 

3280. How does your M.A. stand: is it 
suspended or abolished ?—A student could get 
bis B.A. in two years and then go up for his 
M.A. after that. There was no teaching for the 
M.A., except that students who entered at the 
college received a oertaip amount of supervision 
from the professor. There was no teaching for it. 

3281. There was nothing taught for the 
M.A. ?—No. The students came and read in our 
college. We had a separate reading room for 
them. They came and read, and talked with, 
and reported about their work to the men who 
had charge of the particular subject; but there 
was no lecturing. 

3282. How does the M.A. stand now ?—^It 
is simply an Honours B.A. A man gets his 
M.A, two years after he has taken his B.A. in 
Honours. 
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3283. Without any further examination ?— 
Tea, without any further examination, just as in 
England. 

3284. Is there any suggestion here to follow 
the practice of some of the other Universities of 
lecturing for the M.A. ?—The M.A. is simply a 
B.A. in Honours. 

3285. I was contemplating the time when 
your B.A. Honours established itself aud persons 
required some further course of reading. Beyond 
thatjou are not prepared to give further teaching ? 
—We have not had our first examination in 
Honours yet. We are only in the second year’s 
Honours. Next year will be the first year when 
an examination in Honours will be held. There 
were two parties in the Senate at the time when 
there was the change. Some wished to keep the 
old B.A. and have teaching for the M.A., whilst 
others desired to have a three years’ Hononrs 
course and that was carried. Personally I was in 
favour of keeping the old B.A. and of teaching 
for two years and for the M.A. after the B.A. 
What was introduced was three years’ Honours. 

3286. You would have had a year’s more teach¬ 
ing ?—Yes, but a year’s reading less. Formerly 
it took four years to getM.A., now it takes three. 

3287. So far as you are concerned here, and 
so far as you can say, it is not possible to impose 
any other teaching on the top of what you have ? 
—Not at present. 

3288. If the M.A. teaching which exists in 
some Universities were continued here beyond the 
B.A., with Honours, I suppose it would bring 
students within some sort of distance of the 
standard here ?—Yes, I think so. 

3289. It would depend upon the subject; 
but supposing mathematics or some scientific 
subject were added< it would be conceivable? — 
Yes, it would be quite conceivable. What I meant 
to say yesterday was that you would have to re¬ 
organise things. If you were going to make that 
your regular University course, it would mean 
raising the University course by three years. 

3290. I did not know that your M.A. had 
so entirely passed away ?—We flattered omselves 
here that our B.A. was equivalent to some M.A.’s 
in India. 

3291. The M.A. has been given sometimes 
very freely', and sometimes very charily, has it 
not ?—Yes. 

3292. You would like a student to go to 
England after he has taken his B.A. ?—Yes. 

3293. If he went later than that, he would, 
perhaps, not acquire these English characteristics 
which you hope he would acquire ?—Not to the 
same extent. 

3294. Because be would not mix with his 
class fellows ?—He would be rather older than the 
other's, and would fall out of it to a certain extent, 
as the others would be ypunger men. 

3295. At what sort of ago do students now 
generally finish their education at a Scotch Uni¬ 
versity ?—AU averages are very de(!eptive as they 
are here. You have a great many old stagers. 

3296. The maximum age of those who took the 
B.A. is 48. In 1907 it was 55, then 46, then 46, 
and then 48 ; that is so, is it not F—When I was 
in Edinburgh the ordinary age for fellows coming 
up from school, and going straight on, was 20 to 
21 when they took their degree. They entered 
the University at about the age of 16 or 17, and 
then took their degree is four years, or three 


years, as the ease might be. From 20 to 21 was 
the average. 

3297. That is not unlike the conditions 
prevailing among the students here ?—That is so. 

3298. And do you think their attainments are- 
about the same ? I notice that you said yesterday 
it is necessary for Scotch students to get some- 
further teaching ?—^It has been, occasionally, but 
I have known very few cases of that. Very often, 
students in my time at Edinburgh—the best 
students—got scholarships on graduating, and 
went up to Oxford and Cambridge. 

3299. Professor Sorley would be a case in 
point: he was a contemporary of mine ?—Yes. 

3300. Therefore the conditions of students 
coming from Scotch or Provincial Universities 
are comparable with those of the best studenta 
from the Indian Universities?—Yes, I should 
say so. 

3301. And they would probably require a 
year or two to bring them up to the necessary 
educational standard ?—They would probably 
require two or three years to bring them up to 
the intellectual or educational standard that is 
required for the Indian Civil Service. 

3302. With regard to British characteristics, 
that attainment is only possible, 1 understand 
you to say, when a man goes up when he is some¬ 
what advanced in years and mixes with his 
fellows ?—Yes. 

3303. Do you think it is possibly the oase- 
that a student who has taken his degree here and 
goes through the English University is not too- 
old or stiff in the joints ?~I do not think so, 

3304. If he went to an English school he 
would have more chance, but you would not like 
it ?—No. 

3305. But as far as merely these British, 
characteristics are concerned ?—I quite admit he 
probably would. 

. 3306. If you were to take him as a child ho 
might be, except in complexion, indistinguishable 
so far as his British characteristics are concerned P 
—To a great extent. 

3307. Therefore the acquiring of British 
characteristics goes with denationalisation ?—Yes, 
to a considerable extent. 

3308. Do you consider that the possession of 
those British characteristics is necessary or desir¬ 
able in the administration ?—I do certainly ; I 
think they are. 

3309. 1 myself recognise the difiieulty: Ido 
not know whether you feel it; if so, it comes to 
this that you can only acquire British characteris¬ 
tics, which are so desirable in the administrator, 
at the cost of being denationalised?—To the 
fullest extent. 

3310. It is perhaps a disagreeable way of 
putting the thing, but that is what i^ comes to, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

3311. I think you expressed some distrust 
as to the results of competitive examination ?— 
Yes, I think it is a crude method. 

3312. Would yon feel the same distrust if 
you had a competition which would limit, we 
will say, the boys taken from Eton, Winchester 
and Harrow, or would you trust the competitioa 
there as giving you a very fair order of merit ?— 
I should strongly object to any such proposal. 

3313. I am ^not thinking of it for the public 
service at all. Do you suppose, if we were to- 
confine competition, not necessary with regard 
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to this service, but, we will say, with regard to 
any Grovemment service, so far as a literary 
competition is concerned you would get 5 , fairly 
reliable order,of merit; I am speaking of students 
from a Scotch University ?—I think, as a whole, 
you would. There would occasionally be people 
who should not be there, but I think, on the whole, 
you would get it. 

3314. Do you think it would be equally 
trustworthy if you were to add to the competi¬ 
tion the boys I have mentioned from the three 
schools—would it then be equally trustworthy ?— 
Probably they would not do as well as many of 
the Scottish students. 

3315. I think they would not?—They pro¬ 
bably are not so well educated. 

3316. If you were to add representatives of 
American Universities, would you have a dimi¬ 
nishing confidence in the result ?—I do not 
know enough about the American Universities 
to say. 

3317. And when you add to them represent¬ 
atives of the Indian Universities, who are not 
educationally unlike those of the Scotch Uni¬ 
versities, would you trust as to the results 
increase ?—I really cannot say. I do not know 
any better method, that is all. 

3318. I am only trying to find out how far 
you would trust the results in a competitive 
examination ?—As I have said already, 1 think 
it is simply a choice of evils. It seems to me 
that if you adopted other methods greater evils 
would creep in. 

3319. My idea was that a competitive exami¬ 
nation could be trusted only so far as we can 
assume identity in the education ?—I see your 
point. 

3320. You are not prepared to admit that ? 
—I think there is something in that. 

3321. {Lord Eonaldshay.) The number of 
different careers which are open to educated men 
in this country is very small, is it not, compared 
with the numljer of careers open to educated men 
in England ?—Yes, that is so. 

3322. There is no Army or Navy career here ? 
—That is so. 

3323. And there is a very small business open¬ 
ing ?—Yes. 

3324. The result of that is that the educated 
classes of this country concentrate upon a very 
limited number of careers ?—By far the larger 
proportion of educated men in this country are 
Brahmans, and they naturally have not been 
going in for trade in the past. Trade is only in 
the hands of Brahmans to a, very limited extent, 
and consequently they naturally turn to literary 
careers. 

3325. The educated classes in this country 
concentrate themselves upon the legal and 
teaching professions, journalistic work and 
Government service. Is not that so ?—Those are 
the main careers open to the educated classes. 

3326. Which of those careers do you think is 
the most popular ?—I think, on the whole, the 
legal. 

3327. I suppose you would say that Govern¬ 
ment service is extremely popular among the 
people as well ?—It is popular, but it has not the 
same prizes. 

3328. At the same time there are obstacles 
in the way of the most highly educated classes 
going in for Government service, because the 
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competition is in England; that is to say, there 
are caste difficulties in the way. If, on the other 
hand, the examination was instituted in this 
country, those difficulties would be swept aside ? 
—It would affect only a very small number of 
people. 

3329. You mean, I suppose a small number 
of educated people?—Yes, a small number of 
educated people. 

3330. Are you not of opinion that if simul¬ 
taneous examinations were instituted in this 
country a very large number of the educated 
classes w'ould go up for the examination ? — A 
considerable number would go up, certainly. 

3331. You say a large number would go up ? 
—“ Large ” is rather a vague word. When you 
have 600 candidates in a year the proportion of 
those who would appear would be— J. do not know 
how many, say 50. 

3332. Supposing 50 or so tried ?—I do not 
know that it would have a very great influence 
except in the way that I have already indicated, 
that there would be a tendency to make the 
universities and the colleges teach for that 
examination. 

3333. But surely that tendency would not 
arise unless a large number of people desire 
to go up for examination ; that is my point. I 
assume, from what you say upon that point, that 
you are of opinion that a large number of people 
would desire to go up for examination if it were 
instituted in this country. Is that your opinion ? 
—Yes, if you can define the term “ large,” it 
would possibly be 50. 

3334. A very much larger number of candi¬ 
dates would go up for examination in this country 
than at present go up for the combined Home 
Service and Indian Service in England ?~Yes, 
I should certainly say so. 

3335. Are you of opinion that a considerable 
number would soon find their way into the service 
through this simultaneous examination ?—It 
seems to me that the whole object of changing 
the thing is in order that that may happen. 
That is what I object to. 

3336. What I want to know is whether, as a 
matter of fact, you are not afraid of that; and 
because you are afraid of that I presume you are 
of opinion that a large number of Indians would 
pass into the service through the simultaneous 
examination ?—Ultimately, in course of time, as 
soon as things had become adjusted, we might 
import crammers frdm England to cram people 
for the Civil Service; and, as far as memory work 
is concerned, the ordinary Indian beats the 
ordinary Englishman, and consequently, in so far 
as memory work will take men through that 
examination, I certainly think that large numbers 
would pass. 

3337. Have you in your mind any rough 
idea as to approximately how soon we might 
expect to find a considerable number of Indiana 
passing into the service ?—No, I have no idea. 

3338. But yon think that within, say, 10 or 
15 years, or something like that, the system of 
teaching in the universities out here might be so 
altered as to enable a considerable number of 
Indians to pass into the service if there is an 
examination in this country. Is that what you 
are afraid of ?—I am not afraid of them passing 
into the service. I deprecate the idea of per¬ 
petuating out here the anomaly of a service such 
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as -we have at present in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service. I think it would be verv much 
better that Indians should pass into the higher/ 
rades throngh the Provincial Civil Service than 
y anything of this nature ; and I also think that 
there is an irreducible minimum of Europeans 
required at the present time for the proper train¬ 
ing of the people in self-government and for the 
proper administration of the country. I think it 
would be a misfortune if these men were with¬ 
drawn. 

3339. You are afraid that that necessary 
number of Europeans might disappear if a system 
of simultaneous examination were set up ? — 
Yes, without restriction; and if restriction were 
imposed, it would cause a grievance again. 

3340. I understand that you are of opinion 
that it is very probable that if simultaneous 
examinations were introduced into this country 
the class of educational instructors whom we 
describe as coaches, or perhaps, as crammers, 
would spring up in considerable numbers ?—Yes, 
I think that it is very probable. 

3341. And is not that all the more likely by 
reason of the fact that Indians, as you say, have 
a great facility for acquiring a smattering of 
superficial knowledge by means of mechanical 
memory ?—Yes. 

3342. That, I suppose, would have a very 
bad effect on the cause of real education in this 
country, would it not?—Yes, I think so. 

3343. Therefore your second main objection to 
setting up a system of a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in this country is that, in your opinion, it 
would have a very bad effect on the cause of true 
education in this country ?—Yes, that is my feel¬ 
ing in the matter. 

3344. Those, of course, are two very strong 
arguments against instituting such a system. 
There is only one other small point I should like 
to ask you about, and that is on the subject of 
the value of Indian vernaculars as a subject for 
examination in an open competition. What is 
your view with regard to that ? —My view is 
that it would be a very difficult thing to bring 
in one Indian vernacular without bringing them 
all in ; and I do not know where you are going 
to stop. For example, we have here five verna¬ 
culars of the Presidency taught in our college. 
That is only in the Madras Presidency, If you 
introduce Tamil you would have to introduce 
Oanarese, Telugu, and Malayalam, and you would 
have to introduce all the Northern vernaculars. 
Some of those vernaculars are much more in the 
nature of literary languages than others, and it 
would be unfair in some cases, and give a con¬ 
siderable advantage to one man over another. 

3345. Of course, while in this Presidency you 
have five or six vernaculars, or whatever the 
number may be, the same sort of thing would be 
found in other parts of India, and you would have 
to introduce 50 or 60, or even, probably, 100 
vernaculars ?—Yes. In fairness it would be 
necessary to do so. 

3346. And that would be, of course, impr£kcti- 
cable and of very little value ?—I do not think 
that the value would equal the difficulty. 

3347. {Mr. Madge.') While lowering the 
standard of education in this country, would not 
simultaneous examinations lower the tone of the 
service ?—I can hardly answer that question. It 
seemed to me that if the examinations were 


identical as far as intellectual capacity was 
couoemed, the people who passed would remain 
very much the same. 

3348. It is admitted that the present stand¬ 
ard is inferior to that of the Indian Civil Service 
at Home ?—The assumption is that the standard 
here would have to be raised. 

3349. I am not speaking with regard to the 
present.—I do not think that under present 
conditions students would pass at the present time. 

3350. {Mr. Oldfield.) Can you tell us whether 
the Dravidian languages are harder than the 
group of languages which cluster round Hindu¬ 
stani and Urdu ?—I am not an authority upon 
that subject, but my impression is, from what I 
hear from others, that it is very much harder to 
learn Tamil than Hindustani. 

3351. It would be harder for a student to take 
up two of our Dravidian languages than two of 
the Northern languages ?—Yes, certainly from 
what I have heard. 

3352. What would you say as to the value of 
Indian classical languages as compared with 
Greek and Latin, so far as a liberal education is 
concerned ?—The only classical language here 
that I know anything about is Sanskrit. It is 
an extremely interesting study, but from the 
view of a liberal education tbe value of Greek 
and Latin, I should say, is very much greater, 
because those languages are the foundation of 
our western civilisation. A man cannot under¬ 
stand our western civilisation without knowing 
something about the history of Greece and 
Eome. 

3353. The same would apply with regard to 
a comparison between Indian vernaculars and 
European languages?—It is the value of the 
literature. There is no modem literature in Tamil 
or Telugu, whereas there is the literature in 
the European languages. 

3354. You regard the literature of languages 
as of primary importance, and not the mere 
ability to speak the language ?—^It is the 
literature. 

3355. Some witnesses have raised questions 
with regard to the practice of including quotations 
in Latin and Greek in the history papers in the 
Indian Civil Service examination. Is that usual 
in examinations conducted in England?—Jn 
some cases books are studied in connection, with 
history which are in foreign languages. A piece 
would be given in French or Latin. 

3356. Then you would say it is not excep¬ 
tional in the Indian Civil Service examination ? 
—No. 

3357. It is advisable to study the history of 
any country, as far as possible, from a contem¬ 
porary historian, is it not ?—Yes. 

3358. That would not be possible with history 
candidates so far as this country is concerned, 
would it ?—That is so, and I think it is a great 
misfortune. 

3359. Has any proposal ever been made to 
hold the B.A. examination in this country in the 
vernacular ?—I have never heard of it. 

3360. Would it be possible to hold an 
examination in the subjects dealt with in the 
B.A., or in the present (Svil Service examination, 
in the vernacular ?— I do not think so. 

3361. {Mr. Bamachandra Mao.) You think the 
people ought to rise to appointments from the 
ranks of the Provincial Civil Service.—Yes. 
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3362. Have you any idea how lonpf it takes 
for a person to get into the listed appointments ? 
Do you think that unless they get in there at an 
early age they will be able to do their work with 
justice ?—I am not quite sure. 

3363. 1 suppose a Provincial Civil ofRoer, 
when he gets into a Collector’s grade, unless he is 
51 or younger will searcely be able to do justice 
to the work of a Collector?—Not if he is too 
old. I am not an authority upon the details of 
the service. 

3364. Do you also think that the present 
training officers in the Provincial Civil Service 
already get when they start is the sort of work 


which would suit them for the posts in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I am afraid 1 cannot say. 

3365. {Mr. Subrahmonyam Paniulu.) Do you 
know how candidates are recruited for the 
judicial branch of the Civil Service now, so far 
as Munsifs are concerned ?—Yes. 

3366. You say in paragraph 2 of your 
memorandum: “As regards the Provincial Civil 
Service I think that there is no reason why a 
competitive examination for it should not be 
held ”?—I was thinking more of the administrative 
side than the judicial side. 

( The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.Ry. P. R. Sdndara Aiyak, Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 


Prefatory Memorandum. 

Before answering the questions put by the 
Commission, I should like to explain in broad and 
succinct terms the reasons which have moulded 
the answers I give to the questions. These 
remarks practically furnish my answers to several 
of the Commission’s questions of a general 
character and particularly to questions fl36) 
and (137) in Division A. I am firmly convinced 
that, for as long a time as it is necessary to take 
account of, India must form a part of the British 
Empire, and that it is for the advantage both of 
India and of England that this should be the 
case. It follows that the Grovemment of the 
country must be conducted in accordance with the 
principles of British administration. I take it 
that it will be conceded at the same time, that 

the administration must 
(jeiieraJ policy. v • j • i 

^ ^ be oarned on m such a 

manner as to conduce to the best advantage of the 
people, and that their interests should not be 
sacrificed to the interests of England or of His 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects in any other part of 
his dominions. The question then arises, how 
far the Government of the country should be con¬ 
ducted by British officers ? No one will now 
contend that a large portion of the task of 
administration can be carried on otherwise than 
through the instrumentality of Indians them¬ 
selves. The British Government has for a long 
time been irrevocably pledged to a great deal 
more than just and progressive administration. 
It has solemnly undertaken to associate the peo¬ 
ple in the work of administration as largely as 
their own merits and the interests of the country 
will permit. Any other course is now impossible. 
It cannot be denied that the number of British 
officers compared to the actual. population or to 
the quantity of administrative work that has to 
be carried out is already very small. The control 
of the British Government cannot be maintained 
except by means of the undoubted loyalty and 
support of the Indian officers. What is the 
proper policy to be pursued with respect to the 
question whether the small modicum of European 
element can be further reduced or not? The 
chief executive power is now maintained in the 
bands of Europeans and they are employed in all 
but a very small proportion of the more important 
offices in the State. Indians do not feel that the 
responsibility of upholding the British power and 
the prestige of the Government is to any con¬ 
siderable extent laid on them. They r^ard 
themselves as relegated to a dependent position, 
and as concerned only to make use of that 


position, to derive as much advantage out of it 
as possible. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
serious disadvantages of entrusting a man with 
actual power without making him feel that full 
confidence is reposed in him to uphold the position 
and prestige of his employer. Serious unrest or 
disloyalty on the part of the body of Indian 
officers, if combined with want of confidence on 
tho part of people generally, would make it 
practically impossible to maintain the continuance 
of the British Government I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that neither the military power of the 
Government nor an increase in the number of 
European officers will make it possible to do so. 
Prom the commencement the British Government 
magnanimously resolved to rest its own perma¬ 
nence on tho loyalty, good-will, enlightenment, 
and gratitude of the people of the country, and to 
give them the advantage of the best education 
possible. It is impossible now to adopt a different 
policy. It seems to me therefore that the best, if 
not the only, course for the maintenance of British 
control is to make the people of India true 
citizens of England, imbued and permeated with 
the spirit of Englishmen to such an extent as to 
make them feel that they are in the truest sense 
brethren of the British subjects of His Majesty. 
This is indeed the method which the wise states¬ 
men of England have themselves resolved to adopt 
and adhere to. The latest declarations of the 
Government both in England and in this country 
establish this beyond a doubt. It is clear to my 
mind that nothing would be a greater protection 
against sedition and unrest than to make Indians 
true partners with the Europeans placed in the 
highest offices in the work of administration. 

, , ,. The reason stated in 

high offices. para^aph 77, page 75 of 

the Report of the last 
Public Service Commission, for not employing 
Indians in district charges and in offices superior 
to district charges, apart from the fact that in ray 
opinion they were not sound in 1887 when they 
were enunciated, have lost much of their force 
subsequently. The appointment of Indians as 
Collectors of districts has proved successful, and 
their success has largely disproved the correct¬ 
ness of those arguments. It has now been 
decided that Indians should not be excluded 
from the very highest offices with almost no 
exception on the ground of race disqualification, 
and it has been resolved that one Member of 
the Councils of each of the Governors of pro¬ 
vinces may be an Indian. It follows, not only 
that they should not be excluded from the 
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offices of Secretaries to Government and Members 
of the Board of Revenue, but also that they should 
be. advanced to those offices in order that Indians 
may not be handicap])ed in duly qualifying 
themselves to be appointed as Members of 
Councils. Experience has shown that there should 
be no difficulty arising from Europeans in the 
Covenanted Service being placed under Indians 
if European prejudice on this ground is not 
encouraged by Government, a fact which is in 
reality conclusively established by the willingness 
of Europeans to servo under Indian officers in 
Native States. Indians employed in the superior 
offices have not been unable to deal with an 
emergency connected with the peace of a district, 
and any apprehended defect on this score could 
result only from want of proper training. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are not wanting 
either in intelligence or in physical or moral 
courage and they would be equal to anything for 
which they are trained. I need hardly add that 
every kind of administrative work is being 
performed by them in the Native States 
constituting a third of the whole country. I deny 
that there are any inherited or natural short¬ 
comings in the members of any community that 
disqualify them for high executive work. The 
European members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service are also gradually showing themselves 
capable of dealing with Indians as their equals 
and brethren, and I have no doubt that they will 
realise that to do so is a greater title to glory 
than to regard their Indian fellow-subjects with 
contempt as members of an inferior race. I have 
no doubt that they will also feel convinced that 
this is also the best way to strengthen and 
protect the interests of their own country. To 
afford a sufficiently wide choice for the selection 
of ail Indian as a Member of the Executive 
Council, one of the three Secretaryships to 
Government and tw'o of the Memberships of the 
Board of Revenue should, in my opinion, bo 
. thrown open to them. I 

..?K‘rh'£.i'Sr »«»™ced ftat 

both at present and in 
the future a fair proportion of the superior offices 
should be filled by Europeans to ensure the 
continuous leavening of the administration with 
the British spirit and British methods. (I use 
the expression “ superior offices ” in the sense of 
all offices from the District Collector and District 
Judge upwards.) But the proposals I make are, 
in my opinion, fully consistent with this 
principle aud indeed required in the interests of 
the Government itself. In 1893, soon after a 
resolution was passed by the House of Commons 
in favour of holding simultaneous examinations 
in England and in India for the recruitment of 
the Covenanted Service, the Madras Government 
expressed the opinion that they would regard 
with equanimity the recruitment of one-third of 
the whole of the Civil Service with Indians. I 
feel no hesitation in statiug that the time has 
come when at least one-third of the Colleotorships 
of districts may be filled by Indians. The 
previous Public Service Commission suggested 
that one-third of the District and Civil and 
Sessions Judges should be removed from the 
schedule of the appointments to he reserved for 
the Covenanted Service. I strongly hold that, 
considered from the point of view of the Judicial 
service alone, selection from the bar would be bv 


far the best method of recruiting it, but I 
recognise that some proportion of the District 
Judgeships should bo held by Europeans and I 
do not think it would be easy to seciue European 
barristers of proper qualifications for the office. 
I would therefore appoint European members of 
the Covenanted Service to some of the Judgeships. 
I think that there should be no objection now 
to its being provided that one-third only of the 
District and Sessions Judgeships of this province 
need be Europeans. The remainder of the 
Judgeships I would give to the members of the 
bar and to Subordinate Judges. I do not think 
that any Judgeships should be reserved for Indian 
members of the Covenanted Service. I am also 
of opinion that one-half of the Joint Magis¬ 
trate’s and of Assistant Collector’s places may 
also be filled by Indians. My statements are 
subject to the requirement that there should be a 
sufficient number of places in the offices filled by 
Europeans for recruiting the number of Europeans 
required in the district charges, District and 
Sessions Judgeships and in places superior to those 
offices. The number of European officers required 
would be considerably affected by the consider¬ 
ation of the question, what proportion of the 
superior offices in the various special departments 
should be filled by Europeans. With that 
question I do not at present deal. 

I do not forget that all the offices mentioned 
above are in theory open even now to Indians as 
freely as they are to Europeans, but it will not be 
denied that this is hardly the case in actual 
practice. What is required is that steps should 
be taken to give Indians reasonably good 
opportunities of being able to fill them in the 
proportions I have mentioned. At the same time 
I disclaim any intention to reserve these pro¬ 
portions to Indians at the cost of absolutely 
thorough efficiency. I must make it quite clear 
that my desire is only to give Natives equally 
good chances with uon-Natives and to have a 
corps d'clite of native and non-Native officers 
with equal rank, equal privileges and equal 
opportunities. 

1 now proceed to the question of the recruitment 
A A- J of the Indian Civil Service 

J'rinojpi© decidiDg mode j i_ • .1 . 1 ► , 

of reoruitment. ftOiliGVG tnlS ODJGCt. 

The first and main point to 
be borne in mind is that Indians should be able to 
rise to di.strict charges sufficiently early to be able 
to be appointed as Members of the Board of 
Revenue and other higher offices and that their 
appointment to district charges should not be 
deferred to so late an age as to make it practically 
impossible for them to rise to the highest offices. 
The right and opportunity to rise to the highest 
places in the service of Government will effectually 
remove the taint of inferiority generally attached 
to Indian officers by their European colleagues. It 
is the only way to successfully foster the feeling 
of social equality between Europeans and Indians. 
In my opinion, no increase in the number of 
subordinate positions secured or even reserved 
to the people of the country will make them 
contented citizens or satisfy their legitimate 
aspirations. The essential point is that they 
should feel that they have reasonable opportunities 
of rising to the most responsible offices in the 
service of their sovereign. It follows that there 
should be a corps d’Hite of Indian officers of 
which the number would be limited. The number 
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Single 

England. 


examination in 


of subordinate offioes in it should not be much 
larger than is neoesaary to recmit the snperior 
offices to which Indians may rise, though the fact 
should be taken into aeoonnt that some members of 
the corps may turn out unfit to be raised to those 
offices. There are three possible methods of 
.. , recruitment which have 

to be examined as fitted 
to achieve the object in view :— 

(i) By an examination to be held in 
England alone, such naOdifications being made in 
the conditions and conduct of the examinations as 
may be necessary to remove the handicap which 
in my opinion undoubtedly exists at present in 
Indians being able to enter the competitive service. 

(ii) By holding a simultaneous exami¬ 
nation in India along with the examination in 
England so as to allow more Indians than is now 
possible to enter the Covenanted Service. 

(iii) By an independent examination in 
India quite as difficult as that in England, but 
more suited to Indian candidates and at the same 
time entitling those who pass it to be regarded as 
in every way equal to those who pass the exami¬ 
nation in England. 

The first method will certainly not do, 
becanse it will not give a 
fair opportunity to many 
of the best youth of India 
to enter the service. A large proportion of the 
most brilliant young men are too poor to under¬ 
take the expenses of a stay in England for a 
period sufficiently long to qualify them for 
appearing for the examination. The number of 
people who can do so on the uncertain chance of 
being successful are indeed very few. (ii) I am 
unwilling to subject the youth of this country to 
the risks of staying in England during the most 
susceptible period of their life without adequate 
arrangements for safeguarding their training. I 
seriously doubt whether it would be possible to 
make any arrangements which could be satisfaC' 
tory for the purpose, (iii) On^ a small proportion 
of those who are sent up to England to compete 
for the Covenanted Service are able to come out 
Bucoessful and the rest become stranded men, and 
many are more or lees practically rained. It may 
be urged that a stay in England is likely to 
enlarge the mental and moral outlook of a youth 
and to inspire him with the English spirit in a 
manner that would be impossible without such 
a stay. To speak unreservedly, I am not satisfied 
that this statement is correct. I by no means 
deny or discount the advantages of travel gene¬ 
rally and of foreign travel in particular. But 
real culture and the liberalisation of the head and 
heart depend after all upon the training which a 
youth receives, and only to a small extent on the 
surroundings amidst which he lives for a brief 
period. I maintain that the best of the educated 
men of India who have never gone to England or 
visited European countries are as liberal in spirit 
and as fair to all the communities of the country, 
and as prepared to appreciate and to undertake 
progressive measures of administration, as those 
who have had an English training. Those who 
go to England when young may be more prepared 
for reforms in social matters than those who do 
not do so. Indeed they are likely to be unable to 
realise fully the necessity for thoroughly grasping 
the complexities of the problems of social reform. 
Candidly I do not think that social reforms either 
64 


need, or are likely to materially benefit by, young 
Been being sent away to a foreign country during 
the. time and under the circumstanoes in which 
they would require to be sent for passing the 
Indian Civil Service examination in England. 
The advantages of travel may be secured and 
even insisted on in those who fill the highest 
offices ip the service of the State. But the time 
when and the manner in which such training 
should be given require fuller and more serious 
consideration than is often given to them. 

Simultaneous examinations in England and 

SimulteneouB laminations, f^^ia ^llnodoubt go a 
long way to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of this country. 
I am certainlv of opinion that this must be 
granted if the alternative I suggest be not accept¬ 
ed. But I doubt whether it would not be better 
to have an examination which is more suited to 
Indian circumstances while being an equally good 
test of the best, the soundest, and the most liberal 
oultute available, that should undoubtedly be 
taken to be a necessary test of efficiency to serve 
in the highest ofiloee of Government. I am in¬ 
clined to think that an independent examination 
would in practice be more easy to conduct satisr 
factorily than simultane- 
examination in oxamipations in the 

two countries. No one is 
more convinced than myself that the desire and 
determination to be just to all are essential features 
of British character. But, to speak unreservedly 
again, 1 would abstain from patting an undue 
strain on the feeliqg of justice of examiners who 
have probably never seen India, and are unac¬ 
quainted with the Indian character and the Indian 
mind. I would prefer that the majority of 
examiners to test the capacity of the Indian yonth 
should be people who by residence in India wonld 
be better ab)e and better disposed to appreciate 
the acquirements of Indians. Besides, my experi¬ 
ence makes me think that the mere fact that 
candidates examined in India wonld be entirely 
unacquainted with the ways and modes of thought 
of examiners in England would itself place them 
at a serious disadvantage. It would take a very 
cousidprable time for Indians to be able to acquire 
a fair share in the Covenanted Service by means 
of a simultaneous examination in this country; a 
much longer time, I think, than is either necessary 
or justifierole. It may be urged that an independ¬ 
ent examination held in India is likely to be 
regarded as inferior to the examination in England. 
I do not agree. There is no reason why it should 
be, if, in fact, it is not inferior. I do not think 
that there would be any bias in favour of those 
who enter by the examination in England if those 
who enter % the Indian examination are made 
equally entitled to promotion to the highest offices 
with those who pass the English examination. 
The Government of Madras in its answers to the 
Publio Service Commission of 1886 was of opinion 
that there would be no badge of inferiority affixed 
to candidates at a separate examination. It has 
been objected that the formation of a separate 
corps in India by a competitive examination would 
be unjust to the Provincial Service and would not 
be popular. I do not think so. The members of 
the Provincial Civil Service would certainly 
recognise the obvious advantages of the scheme. 
.1 have reason to think that its most distinguished 
members are in favour of it. I also feel certain 
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that the educated public generally would support 
it. If the method of simultaneous examinations 
be adopted Hiere can be no question of a number 
or p^opOttion of the places in each year being 
reserved for the candidates examined in each of 
the two countries. For it would obviously be 
Unjust and imjuoper to give preference to a person 
who has obtained less marks at the examination 
than’ another. It would be possible to make 
the reservation if the examinations in the two coun¬ 
tries are independent of each other, though 
equally good tests. It would of course be neces¬ 
sary to provide that a candidate at either of the 
examinations securing less than a prescribed 
minimum should not be selected for the service, 
and if the number securing the minimum is less 
than the reserve for either of the examinations ; 
the deficit may be given to the candidates at 
the other examination provided they secure the 
minimum. 

Another question has to be considered , whether 
non-Natives of India should be allowed to appear 
at the Indian examinations, and vice versa, whether 
Indians should be allowed to appear at the English 
examination in case either of the tWo methods is 
adopted. I consider that it is desirable that non- 
Natives should not be allowed to appear at the 
Indian examination. Probably they wi'l not 
desire to do so. But even if they do, I think it 
is preferable that Europeans wishing to enter the 
service should pass an examination more suited 
to the conditions of English young men. More¬ 
over, one object of the proposed change is to 
enable the youth of India to attain to a fair share 
of the superior oflSces in the servioei and it would 
liot be unreasonable to exclude non-Natires from 
the Indian examination. With reSjard to Indians 
being allowed to pass the English examination, 
I think the considerations are rather different. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages attached to 
sending Indians to England while they are very 
young, I think it would be proper and desirable 
to allow youths who, overcoming the disadvant¬ 
ages, pass the examination successfully, to enter 
the service by the English examination. It might 
also be an ^vantage to have amongst the Indian 
Cdveiiahted Servants a mixture of those who have 
received their culture in India and those who have 
received the best education that England affords. 
In deciding what offices should be reserved for 
the Indian examination, the fact that a certain 
proportion of those who successfully compete 
at the V^ngliah examination would be Indians, 
say about one-tenth, should be taken into 
account. 

Another question of importance is whether 
there should be any 
Salaries. difference in salaries 

between those who pass the examination in India 
and in England. Having regard to the fact that 
the corps d'Hite recruited both in England and 
in India will not be appreciably larger than the 
present Covenanted Service, I think there is no 
necessity for a difference in the pay. I do not 
think, however, that the question is one of essential 
importance, provided equality of rank and of 
opportunities for preferment is secured to both 
classes. At any rate I do not think there should 
be any difference of pay amoi^st officers who fill 
the superior posts in the service, including those 
who fill the offioes of Collectors of districts and 
District and Sessions Judges. My experience and, 


I believe, that of my countrymen generally, is 
that Indians who fill such superior offices have 
in reality as'hehvy expenses to incur as Europeans.. 
The dignity of the office also justifies the rules 
with regard to pay being the same. There may 
be more reason for a difference in the case of those 
who have not risen to the superior offices. I do 
not, however, regard the question as one of very 
essential importance, as already stated 1 

Another point to be noticed is whether those 
. who pass the simultaneous 
or separate examination 
in India should be required to make a stay in 
England before entering the service. I should 
say not. As I have observed already, I do not 
think that a stay in England at any time is 
essential for the most efficient and satisfactory dis¬ 
charge of any office in the Executive and Judicial 
departments of the State. Bnt I would have no 
objection to it if it be considered desirable to insist 
on snob a stay. I personally think it would be 
preferable not to insist on it before a person is 
appointed to the office of a Collector or a District 
and Sessions Judge. Experience in England 
would be more valuable at a later period of life and 
less attended with risks than it could be during 
youth. I must state that I take no account of 
social difficulties in the way of the members of 
some castes going to European countries. Such 
difficulties are fast vanishing, if, in fact, they 
have not altogether disappeared except possibly 
amongst a section of Tamil Brahmans. At any 
rate I do not think any consideration is due to 
such difficulties in the case of those who wish to be 
appointed to the superior offices. 

1 have not in the above paragraphs considered 

TrreduoiWe minimunx of question whether 

Europeans. there should be an 

irreducible minimum of 
Europeans in the service of the State. But it is 
clear from my observations that in my opinion 
there should be a fair proportion of Europeans in 
the superior offices in the interests of the people 
of this country themselves. What that proportion 
should be, I do not consider it either desirable or 
advisable to decide for all time. Much must 
depend largely on the future history of the people. 
It is possible that the educated section may become 
thoroughly Europeanised in spirit to such an 
extent that the Gfovernment will not consider it 
necessary to have more than a sprinkling of 
Europeans in the service. The existence of differ¬ 
ent communities in the country may become an 
immaterial element in the problem by the best of 
every community becoming thoroughly saturated 
with the English spirit and with affection for the 
British Government. If, on the other hand, it 
should unfortunately happen that internal differ¬ 
ences between the different communities in the 
country should increase or that the feelings of 
loyalty and affection for the Government on the 
part of the communities should become weakened, 
there will be every justification for tightening the 
control to be exercised by means of European 
officers. For myself I do not apprehend that any 
snob contingency could arise except through the 
mistaken policy of the Government itself Ur 
through its failure to understand the people. At 
any rate I would not try to solve this question for 
ail future time. It is enough to consider what is 
right and proper to be done for a eonsiderable 
time to oome. 
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One other question remains to be oouBidered, 

„ , . viz., whether any mqdi- 

Bepiesentation of oom- ^ i • 

inniiiiisB. nc&'tiOn of tho fiohonxo of 

entrance to the h4<her 
offices through the single entrance of a competitive 
test is necessitated by the fact that there are in 
this conntry several communities whose interests, 
it is stated, mutually oonflict. My answer is in 
the negative. In the first place I deny emphati.r 
cally there is really any oonflic.t of interest between 
the different oommtmities In the next place 
nothing is more calculated to retard the progress 
of the country ae a whole, and in the long ran of 
the different communities themselves, than to 
encourage or reorganise the desire for special treat¬ 
ment on the ground of race, caste, creed or class. 
I am entirely in favour of giving special facilities 
to any community for qualffying its members for 
high preferments in the public service, if its 
present backwardness requires such facilities being 
afforded, but effioienoy and olpiracter should be 
the sole immediate passport to office. The rigidity 
of this principle might possibly be slightly relaxed 
in the case of inferior offices without danger to the 
country or other mischief to any serious extent, 
but I would unhesitatingly reject any principle of 
r^resentation of communities in the oase of high 
offices. 

In some parts of India the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity is more than able to hold its own against 
the Hindus. I think it would be quite possible to 
recruit the necessary number of Muhammadans 
for the corps d'elite from the oonntry as a whole, 
but even if this be not the case, the fact would not 
induce me to make any room for differential 
treatment of the different communities. 

If the seheme of a separate examination in 
India for Indian oandi- 
date8 should be adopted, 
my opinion is, I need hardly say, that it should be 
a single examination for the whole country, but 
the number to be recruited for each province 
every year would of couxse be fixed as it is now. 

It is olesr that aooording to this scheme the 
Provincial Service will continue to be separate 
from: the Imperial Service as now. It will be 
necessary, of course, to protect the just claims of 
those who have been already admitted direct to 
the Provincial Service to all offices now open to 
them. If neither a simultaneons nor a separate 
examination for the Indian Oivil Service be grant¬ 
ed, the posts I have mentioned should be annexed 
to the Provincial Civil Service. > 

With regard to the Provincial ServioO my 
opinion is that it should 
U^ruitment for Provin. recruited by COmpe- 

oial Service oompetition and -i.t 

nominatiou. tltion, DUt Ijl^Ould allow a 

small number of posts to 
he filled up by nomination in order to seonre some 
representation of different communities. It must 
be a rigid rale, however, that promotion to any 
plaoe in the superior grades of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice should depend solely on merit and character. 
1 deprecate the allocation of any definite propor¬ 
tion of the offices to nomination. The head of 
each province may be authorised to fill up 
a few posts by nomination whenever he considers 
that the representation of any oommnnity re¬ 
quires it, provided he obtains the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India. The object 
of the proviso is to enable the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to consider whether persons of another 


provinoe passing a oompetitive test hAt be 
available to repEeseiit the oommanity in question. 

Finally I think that the ludicial service should 

TheJuatoiaUervioe. separated 

from the executive 

department and placed andm* the High Cotuits. 
The Covenanted Swvioe should from the begin¬ 
ning be divided into two branches^ and the final 
examination for the candidates should be different 
according as they are drafted into the Judicial or 
Executive branobthe former should be required 
to be called to the Bar or obtain a University 
Degree, or to pass a proper examination in both 
Civil and Criminal Law, before final admission 
into the service. They may serve for about two 
years iu the Executive, department and should 
then join the Judicial department as Magistrates 
and Mnnsifs. Some posts of Munaifs and Sub- 
Judges may be reserved for the purpose. 

Written armchs relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

3367 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of reoruitmeut by open 
oompetitive examination, for the Indian Civil 
Sei-vice? Do.you aocept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principleP—i think that on the whole 
the system of reoruitmont by oompetitive examina¬ 
tion seoures to the Civil Service men of fairly 
good infcejligeuoe and capacity and generally 
high character. I oannot say that many of tbe 
Civilians are persons of ivory bright parts, hut 
they are generally persons of plodding ai^ 
systematic habits. I oannot think of any system 
which would be more satisfactory, generally. 

3368 (2). In what respects, it an;y, do yon fipd 
the present system faulty in detail, and wba|t 
alterations .would you suggest?—I bejieve^that, 
under the present age limits, a fair proportion of 
those recruited for the service oopaists of Univer¬ 
sity men 4 I should like it to he laid down, if 
possible, that all candidates should be persons 
who have taken a University Degree, or passed 
a reoognised examination as good as a University 
Degree e^iamination, or it shopld be laid down 
that no oandidate whp obtains less than a prescribed 
minimum at the Civil Service examination should 
be selected. 

3369 (3)> Ib the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Katives of India ” and of qther 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty P If not, 
what altejfation do you recommend ?—I am of 
opinion that the system of open competition is 
equally suitable for the N atives of India as the 
best , praotioable test of qualifications for lugh 
appointment^ in the State. 

3370 (4). Further, is.any differentiation desir¬ 
able between other olasses of natnral-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, what do you propose ?— 
Seeing that the Colonies do not admit Indians 
into the service of their States, and that some of 
them do not even treat Indian residents with 
common humanity, I see no reason why His 
Majesty’s subjects in the Colonies should be 
allowed to enter the oempetitive service for 
India. I do not think that their exclusion would 
be nnjust, even otherwise. 

8371 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of reoruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in .prinoiple, please 
state what alternative you would propose? Do 
yon reoommend a system based on any of the 
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following principles:—{«) Selection by head¬ 
masters ' ot schools approved or otherwise: -{b) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise; (c) Nomination by headmasters or 
Uniyeiflity authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State : (d) Combined 
nomination and examination: (e) Any other 

method ?—I do not thiok that any of the alter¬ 
native systems referred to in this question 
iyould be satisfactory in practice. Headmasters 
of schools and authorities in Universities are not 
likely, I believe, to be intimately acquainted 
with the capacity and character of many 
of their pupils. Selection by the Secretary of 
State, even if assisted by headmasters and 
University authorities, is likely to be very unsatis¬ 
factory and oalonlated to le^ to nepotism, and 
even if satisfactory will not command the confi¬ 
dence of the public. I would not have a system of 
nomination to any extent for the Covenanted 
Service, whose members are expected to rise to 
the highest oflices in the State. The power vested 
in the Government by the Statute of 1870 might 
be occasionally used, if necessary. 

3372 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Sitaultaneous exam¬ 
inations in India and in England would certainly 
improve the position' and prospects of Indians. 
A simultaneous examination must be granted if 
the alternative scheme, I suggest, be not accepted. 
A simultaneous examination would remove the 
obstacles that now exist to many of the brilliant 
youths of India appearing for the Indian Civil 
Service examination and give a larger number of 
Indians the opportunity to Serve the country oU 
equal terms with non-Natives. I see no reason, 
however, for considering it necessary to admit 
non-Natives to the examination in India. 

3373 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service oadreby " Natives 
of India ” reornited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or gronp of 
provinces in India P If so, what proportion do 
yon recommend ?—I am in favour of filling up a 
proportion of the offices in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre by Natives of India by recruitment by a 
separate examination in India. But I do not 
think there should be a separate examination in 
each province or group of provinces. I have dealt 
with this question at some length in the memo¬ 
randum submitted herewith. My reasons for 
preferring a separate examination briefly are—(i) 
That snob an examination would be better suit^ 
to Indian candidates : (ii) That it will give them 
a fairer opportunity of attaining success in the 
examination and will therefore be a j aster test: 
(iii) It appears to me to be the best method of 
satisfying the reasonable aspirations of the 
people within a reasonable time. 

The examination should be placed on a par 
with the examination in England' and should be 
equally Stiff, and the persons selected at the 
examination should he treated as equals of those 
entering by the English examination in point of 
status and prospects. I would' recommend that 
one Membership of Oounoil, one Seoretaryship to 
Government, two Memberships of the Board of 
Revenue, one-third of the Oolleotorships, and half 


of the Joint Magistracies and Aaaistaut Colleotor- 
ships should, if possible, be filled up by the 
candidates at the Indian exa,mination. But I 
would not necessarily give all the places reserved 
for Indians, each year, to the candidates examined 
in India, but would reject any candidate not 
getting a oertain prescribed minimum and give 
over the places not filled up by Indian candidates 
to the examinees in England, provided they sooure 
the minimum. 

I would add that it should be understood that 
any Indian outside the Civil Service cadre may be 
appointed, if Government thinks fit, to the offices 
above those of Collector and District and Sessions 
Judge. 

3374 (10). If you do not approve of simnl- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ; (6) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If 80 , please describe fully what system you would 
recommend P In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and commimitles should be represented ? If so, 
how would yoa give effect to this principle?—r 
The first part of the question requires no answer, 
having regard to say answers to questions (7) and 
(9). I am altogether against the enunciation of a 
principle that aU classes and communities should 
be represented in the Covenanted Service. Edn- 
oational facilities may be given to any partionlar 
community, where necessary, but merit and 
oharaoter should be tbe sole passport to high office. 
In the interests of the oouutry and of the various 
oommunities themselves, 1 consider it a dangerous 
principle to lay down that there should be any 
representation of classes and communities in tbe 
highest service-of the State. I have-no objection 
to the suggestion that a candidate belonging to a 
particular Province should be appointed to that 
Province as far as possible, but I do not consider 
this necessary. I think that it would be possible, 
at least in the near future, to secure a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans for service in all the 
Provinces from those who pass the examination. 

3375 (11). If yon are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?-^Yes, in the maimer 1 have 
already mentioned ; but I would take into account 
the fact that a oertain proportion of the successful 
candidates at the English examination might be 
Natives of India. I think it will be sufficient to 
deduct on this ground one-tenth of the number to 
be reserved aooording to my suggestions in answer 
to question (9). 

3376 (12_). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services ?—If neitJier a simultaneous examination 
nor the separate examination referred to above he 
granted, in the interests of Indians I think the 
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proportions of places mentioned by me in answer 
to question (9) should be removed from the list of 
posts scheduled to the Indian Civil Service and 
annexed to the Provincial Service. In that case, 
a very small number of places in the Provincial 
Service may be filled up % nomination to satisfy 
the exigencies of representing different com¬ 
munities, and even then it would be necessary to 
maintain a rigid rule that promotion beyond a 
certain rank in the Provincial Service should be 
by merit alone. I think it would be desirable, 
iustead of reserving any definite proportion in 
each Province, that the Head of each Province 
should every year report to the Government of 
India, bow many places should be filled each year 
by nomination. The object of this suggestion is 
to enable the Government of India to consider 
whether members of the particular community 
belonging to another Province and passing the 
competitive test might not suitably be appointed 
to any Province for which the suggestion is made. 

3377 (13). Do yon recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—In my 
opinion tlie best method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch would be by means of selection 
from the Bar, if this were possible. But I recog¬ 
nise the fact that a proportion of District and 
Sessions Judges should be Europeans; I would 
say, not more than one-third of the total number. 
I consider it very unlikely that European Barris¬ 
ters of high attainments would be available for 
the office. The best practicable method of 
recruiting Europeans for Judgeships would be to 
select them from the Covenanted Service. It 
must be recognised, however, that according to 
the present system, Civilian District Judges have, 
on the whole, proved a failure, mainly owing to 
want of proper training for the responsible work 
they have to do. I think it is very essential that 
effective measures should be provided for giving 
proper legal and judicial training to those who 
are appointed as District Judges. No half 
measures would be of any use. My suggestion is 
that candidates who have obtained entrance in 
any year to the Covenanted Service should at once 
be divided into two classes, the Executive and 
Judicial branches. The final Examination for 
each of these branches should be different; those 
who are drafted into the Judicial branch should 
be required either to be called to the Bar, or to pass 
a fairly high examination in Law, or to take 
a Degree in Law in one of the Universities. 
They may, if considered necessary, be required 
to serve in the Executive branch for a period of 
two or three years, after which their service should 
be entirely in the Judicial branch. This interval 
will not be so long as to make them forget their 
Law, and may enable them to acquire a good 
knowledge of Indian life and Indian customs. 
1 must say that, in my opinion, the necessary 
experience of the country may be equally well 
obtained by serving as Munsifs. A certain 
number of places in the cadre of Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges will have to be reserved for 
the Covenanted Service for this purpose. The 
pay and emoluments of Covenanted officers in 
the subordinate ranks of the Judicial service may 
be regulated by special rules applicable to them 
alone. The rest of the District and Sessions 
Judgeships should be given to the Bar and to 
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Subordinate Judges. It is impossible any longer 
not to concede the claim of the members of the 
legal profession whose attainments and character 
are of a particularly high order in this country to 
high judicial offices. The judicial service should 
be recognised to be what it really is, an expert 
service. I am also of opinion that all judicial 
officers, including Magistrates, should be placed 
under the High Courts. This involves, of course, 
a separation of the Executive and Judicial 
functions, a question which I cannot fully deal 
with here. I can only state that I am fully con¬ 
vinced of the desirability and practicability of 
the separation being made. The Civilians select¬ 
ing the Judicial branch will serve both as 
Magistrates and as Subordinate Civil Judicial 
officers. The District Collector should be 
altogether relieved of judicial functions but 
should be invested with the powers conferred 
by the Criminal Procedure Code on Magistrates, 
relating to the prevention of crime and the 
preservation of peace. I do not think that this 
scheme involves any alteration in the conditions 
governing the Provincial Service except that the 
service will lose some of the Munsifships and 
Subordinate Judgeships open to it. 

3378 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person bom 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
“ in India, and not established there for tempo- 
“ rary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?— 1. am satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Native of India,” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870. 

3379 (15). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
please state the age limits that you recommeud 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
full reasons. Do you consider that the age limits 
should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal 
school-leaving age in England, or candidates who 
have completed a University course, or candidates 
at an intermediate stage of education ?•—I think 
the present age limits are suitable. The age 
limits should be fixed so as to attract, if possible, 
those who have completed a University course of 
studies. 

3380 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?—I 
consider 23 to 26 the most suitable age at which 
Junior Civilians should arrive in India. 

3381 (19). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would beet suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India,” and for other natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty ?—These age limits are suitable to 
candidates who are Natives of India. It would 
enable them to take a Degree in India or to have 
sufficient time to take a Degree in England and 
for preparing themselves for the Covenanted 
Service examination. I recommend no differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for Natives ot 
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India and for other natnral-born subjects ol His 
Majesty. 

3382 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
“ such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
■“ shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
“ have any reason to regret the time and labour 
“ which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
“ examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may he useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—I accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 with 
regard to the subjects for the open competitive 
examination. 

3383 (21). Please examine the table in Appendix 
I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorised syllabus of the open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differen¬ 
tiating between the cases of candidates (a; of 
school-leaving age and (6) of University-ldaving 
age ?—The only modifications I have to suggest 
are—(i) That the marks allotted to the Indian 
classical languages should bo made equal to those 
for the European classical languages, (ii) That a 
knowledge of original authorities in Latin, 
Greek or of modern European languages should 
not be made necessary for examinations in 
English, Roman and Greek Histories and Roman 
Law Latin, and Greek do not now require 
or deserve as much attention as they once did. 
I would not differentiate between candidates of 
school-leaving age and of University-leaving age. 

3384 (22). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between candidates 
who are “Natives of India” and other candi¬ 
dates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—No 

3386 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule or the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to previsions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54) 
and of the Governineut of India 4ct, 1870 (33 
Viet., c. 3). reproduced as Appendices 11 and III 
to these questions.] ?—If the suggestion of a 
separate examination in ludia with a reservation 
of the following places for candidates passing that 
examination, subject to their securing a prescribed 
minimum, be adopted, I do not think that any 
change is required in the posts listed. I reserve 
the following for those who pass the examination 
in India ; Member of Council, One ; Secretary to 
Government, one; Members of the Board of 
Revenue, two; Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
one; Collectors, one-third of the total number; 
Joint Magistrates and Assistant Collectors, one- 
half of the total number, if this be consistent with 
leaving a sufficient number for the recruitment of 
Europeans for a proportion of the superior posts 
in the Covenanted Service. If a simultaneous 
examination in India be granted, I do not think 
it would be possible to make the reservation of 


any proportion, either for the Indian section or 
for the English section of the Covenanted Service. 
If neither a simultaneous examination nor a 
separate examination be granted, then I would 
remove the offices mentioned above to the Provin¬ 
cial Service. My scheme is explained in more 
detail in mv memorandum. 

3386 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of Kuropean subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that ” Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—I certainly consider that a certain 
minimum of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration. But I would not fix the 
minimum permanently, as it must depend on the 
varying circumstances of the country from time to 
time. Now, and for a considerable time to come, 
I think it would be sufficient to devise a system 
which would secure to Natives of India a fair 
opportunity of rising to the higher offices in the 
proportions I have mentioned above. They may, 
in my opinion, be permitted, at the same time, 
to appear for the examination held in England. 
My reasons which are explained in my memo¬ 
randum are—“ (i) That a Native who overcomes 
the difficulties in going to England and passing the 
examination successfully ought not to be denied 
access to the Service on the ground that he is 
entitled to pass an examination held in India. 
“ (ii) I consider it desirable, if possible, to have 
a mixture amongst the Indian members of the 
Covenanted Service of those who have received 
the beet English training and those who have 
received an equally good and severe Indian 
training.” 

3387 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present sy.stem under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by .special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54; ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—I do not accept the present 
mixed system of recruitment of Indians to the 
Imperial Service, partly by the competitive 
examination in England, and partly under the 
rules framed under section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, 1870, or under the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861. My scheme 
is explained in my memorandum. I prefer a 
separate examination in India and the reservation 
to the candidates of that examination of the offices 
that I have already mentioned. 

In case a simultaneous examination, and not 
a separate examination, is granted, the posts in 
the Imperial Service now listed for appointment 
under the Act of 1870 must continue to be so 
listed. In case a separate examination is granted 
with the reservation of certain posts for the 
Indian examination as suggested by me, this 
would not be necessary. 

3388 (27). Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in England, 
proved, on the average, as efficient as the Europeaa 
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members of the Indian Civil Service of the 
same standing and recruited in the same manner ? 
Has it been found possible and expedient to 
employ them in all branches of the Administra¬ 
tion, whether on executive or judicial duties?—I 
believe that the Natives of India, recruited by 
competition in England, have proved on the 
average as efficient as the European members of 
the Indian Civil Service of the same standing. 
Till now, I believe that they have been promoted 
to tbe superior offices in tbe same manner as their 
European brethren, though none of them has yet 
been appointed as a Collector and no District 
Judge amongst them has been appointed a Judge 
of the High Court. 

3389 (28). Do yon consider that the old system 
of ^pnintment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend?—I do not think that the old system of 
appointing Statutory Civilians under the Statute 
of 1^70 should be revived. I have explained 
in my memorandum the method of recruitment. 

I do not consider it necessary to state my reasons 
for not reviving the statutory system which 
was condemned by the previous Public Service 
Commission, as I agree with the reasons given in 
its report. 

3390 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter of 
the listed posts with “Natives of India” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in what directions?—Only 
two persons, L believe, have been appointed to fill 
the listed posts outside the Provincial Civil 
Service, both of them as District Judges. It 
appears to be considered that others would not be 
qualified to discharge the duties of the offices in 
the Executive department properly, for want of 
the necessary preliminary training, and it seems 
also to be considered unfair to the members of 
the Provincial Service to exercise the power. 
There is, or was, also an impression that the one- 
fourth of the listed posts to which outsiders may 
be appointed must be interpreted to mean one- 
fourth number of tbe listed posts of each class, 
and not one-fourth of the total number of the 
listed posts, i think that outsiders, chiefly 
memheis of the Bar, would often be well qualified 
to be appointed to executive offices provided they 
have passed the necessary departmental exam¬ 
inations. I can see absolutely no reason for not 
appointing members of the Bar to judicial offices 
up to the full extent of one-fourth of the listed 
posts. I would certainly suggest that it would be 
very desirable to make some appointments to the 
office of District Judge straight from the Bar. 

3391 (37). Does the system by which most of 
the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 
(6) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess?—The system does not give satis¬ 
faction either to the members of the Provincial 
Service or to the public interested in the question. 
The members of the Provincial Service are not 
able to reach the superior listed appointments 
before they are considerably advanced in age, and 
they very seldom have an opportunity to attain 


distinction in those posts by Service for any time 
or to entertain hopes of further preferment. 
They, moreover, feel that they are regarded as 
inferior to the members of the Civil Service hold¬ 
ing the same office, and they are generally not 
promoted to higher offices ; and they are regarded 
as having obtained their admission to Service 
through an inferior entrance. Moreover, pro¬ 
motion to the superior listed posts is in practice, 
though not in theory, governed by the rule of 
seniority, and it is not seldom the case that oldish 
persons, whose career in the Public Service is 
about to end and who are no longer inspired by 
any ambition, are appointed to the posts. I am 
not aware that this system possesses any apprecia¬ 
ble advantages, though, no doubt, it is possible 
to work it better than is now the case. 

3392 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes and why ?—If a better scheme to 
enable Indians to hold a fair proportion of the 
superior offices is not devised, I would suggest the 
annexure to the lists of the posts I have already 
mentioned 

3393 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on 
the average as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service filling posts of similar responsi¬ 
bility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to empW them in all branches of the 
administration ?—Yes, I believe they have proved, 
on the average, as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility. They have been employed both in 
the executive and judicial branches of the 
administration. 

3394 (43), What is your experience of the results 
of the existing system under which successfpl 
candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England ? Do you recommend 
the continuance or abolition of this system ?— 
I have no remarks to offer, except the suggestion 
I have already made with regard to those who 
are to serve in the judicial branch. 

3395 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin¬ 
ation, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—The present rules are all 
right, I think. 

3396 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—It would be desirable to do so, if 
they have not already taken a University Degree. 
In the case of Indian candidates they would be 
less exposed to tbe risks of a stay in a foreign 
country without adequate supervision. 

3397 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—I do not think a separate institution 
in England is necessary or desirable. 

3398 (50). If a probationer’s course is continued 
in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that 
successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finish^ their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
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equally to candidates ■who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a IJniversity coarse ?— 
I answer all the questions included in this in the 
affirmative. 

3399 (5i). Please examine the statement printed 
as j^ppendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course 
(a) under the existing system of the open 
competitive examination, and (b) under any 
modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—Except the suggestion which I have 
already made with regard to those who are to 
serve in the Judicial branch, I have no remarks 
to offer. 

3400 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) 
the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-boobs of Indian 
languages ■with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction; (iv) the teaching of [a) Indian 
Geography, Political Economy, (c) Accounts ?— 
A scheme of instruction in Law should be 
provided for those who are to serve in the Judicial 
branch unless they are required to obtain a 
University Degree in Law or to he called to the 
Bar. Indian languages are best studied in India. 
Indian Geography, Political Economy and 
Accounts may be taught., 

3401 (53). Do you consider that the probatio¬ 
ner’s course of instniotion can best be spent in 
England or in India?—In England, if the 
examination be held only in England. 

3402 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—I do not think it is 
necessary. 

3403 (56). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—I think the present system is sufficient. 

3404 (56). In the report on the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
headquarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of ■view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—I do not think any of the 
reasons given is sound. There would be no 
difficulty in getting suitable teachers in district 
headquarters. For what a civilian requires, I do 
not think there is any question of tiie teacher 
appreciating the European student’s point of 
view. The civilian should certainly be able to 
undertake arduous study in a tropical climate. 


3405 (57). If you have recommended the intro¬ 

duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of 
or supplementary to the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers ? (68). In 

particular, if a period of probation is recommended 
for such officers, do you advise that it should be 
passed in England or in India ?—(57 and 58). A 
system similar to what is now adopted in Eng¬ 
land for candidates who pass the examination 
there, may be adopted. I do not think that the 
period of probation need be required to be passed 
in England, but I have no objection to it if it 
is considered necessary or desirable. I have 
explained my reasons in my memorandum. 

3406 (59). Do you consider that any differenti¬ 
ation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend?—I do not think any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary. 

3407 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Ci'vil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?—■ 
I think the present arrangements are satisfactory, 
but care should be taken to insist on proper know¬ 
ledge of the vernaculars and on the candidates 
undergoing the prescribed training properly. 

3408 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—I think the system 
is suitable. 

3409 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian- 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—Some 
few members do attain to adequate proficiency in. 
the Indian languages, but most, I believe, do not. 

3410 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the <1 udicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and, if so, what comae of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ?—I have answered this question 
already : see answer to question (13). I may 
say that I do not think that any study kam iov 
acquiring proficiency in Law would be sufficient 
or materially useful. If a recruit who is to serve 
in the Judicial branch is not required either to be 
called to the Bar or to take a Degree in Law, I 
would approve of study leave being granted, in 
order to enable an officer to be called to the Bar 
which must be insisted on before he is appointed 
a District Judge. 

3411 (65). Do you recommend any special course 
of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch ?—If the officer has been called 
to the Bar in England or has taken a University 
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Degree in Law it is not necessary to presoribe a 
special course of study. Otherwise he must be 
required to pass an examination in Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law, Contracts, Criminal Law and 
Torts, Hevenue Law, and the Principles of Con¬ 
struction of Statutes. It would be sufficient if the 
examination tests the candidate’s knowledge of 
the general principles in each of the subjects. 

3412 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch r If so, please 
give details P—Such officers should serve as 
District Munsifs for a period of at least three 
years, preferably five years. They should not be 
appointed as Subordinate Judges without having 
served as Munsifs. 

3413 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages P—No. 

3414 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in the 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty P If so, please state 
your proposals.—No, 

3415 (69). If yon have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of. 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of training you 
recommend for such officers P—The same system as 
for European officers. 

3416 (76). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are ” Natives of 
India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of nnmixed European descent P If so, please 
state your proposals P—No. 

3417 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers P—I 
think that more care should be taken in excluding 
persons from offices above the rank of Sub- 
Collector and Joint Magistrate if they are not 
thoroughly fit for them. Persons who are incom¬ 
petent or otherwise unfit, should be retired 
compulsorily with rigidity, at any stage of their 
service, on appropriate compassionate allowances 
if necessary. 

3418 (88). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated P 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?—There is no differentiation of the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service at 
present. I would make a complete separation. 
Those who discharge judicial functions, civil or 
criminal should be placed under the sontrol of 
the High Court. 

3419 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the nme posts by members of the Inffian 

56 


Civil Service P If not, what rate do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service P—I approve 
of the present system with the exception that in 
the case of the officers of the Provincial service 
who fill the post of Collector and District and 
Sessions Judge and other superior posts the salary 
should be the same as those of the members in 
the Indian Civil Service filling similar posts. 
Indians filling high offices have in reality, as far 
as I am aware, as heavy expenses as Europeans, 
and the maintenance of the dignity of the office 
also requires that all should have the same pay. 
I would not, however, press the exception. 

3420 (124). Do you recommend the introduction 
of a system of reduced pensions for such officers 
as may be found to be inefficient, but whom it 
would be difficult to retire without some provision 
for their subsistence P If so, what do you 
suggest P—I approve of the system suggested but 
I am not able to make any definite detailed 
remarks. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

3421 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
191U, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration P—In the 
rules framed for the recruitment for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, the predominant principle 
should, in my opinion, be thorough efficiency and 
oharaoter; and the principle of representation of 
communities should have only a subordinate 
place. I would go further and say that no com¬ 
munity should be made to believe that it has a 
right to any proportion of the posts in the service 
without being as efficient as other communities. 
It may be that in practice it may^ not be wrong 
to appoint a man possessing a modicum of 
efficiency on the ground of his belonging to a 
particular community; but this should not be 
done except in the case of inferior posts. I would 
suggest that there should be no enunciation of a 
principle of the representatiou of communities, 
though in practice it may be borne in mind in 
making appointments consistently with efficiency. 
This will enable the Government, as education 
advances among the communities, to make effici¬ 
ency and character the sole test of fitness for 
appointments. It will also avoid misunderstand¬ 
ing on the part of more advanced communities. 

The large majority of posts in the executive 
service should be filled up by competition. Some 
few places may be reserved for the promotion of 
officers who render particularly good service in 
the subordinate service and the remainder may be 
filled up by nomination. 

The appointment of non-Natives to the service 
should not be made except for special reasons. 
Claim to promotion on the ground of seniority 
may be recognised up to posts carrying Rs. 500 a 
month. I have no other modifications to suggest 
in the Government of India Resolution of 1910. 

3422 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend P 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
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open competition, [b) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—As far as I am aware, the 
officers recruited by competition have been the 
most efficient. Some of those selected bv nomina¬ 
tion have been fairly successful, but not all. 
Those recruited by promotion from the subordi¬ 
nate service have eeuerally been successful I 
have already stated that I recommend competition 
as the main principle to be adopted for recruit¬ 
ment. I would have a separate examination for 
each province. Certifioates of character should, 
of course, be insisted on and any undesirable can¬ 
didate may be rejected. Subject to this the 
competition should be an open one. I do not 
approve of combined nomination and examination. 
It will not command the confidence of the public 
and is not likely to operate fairly towards all in 
practice. Too much importSTice is sure to be 
attached to family considerations. In this country 
tliere is even now not much difference between 
the training in life of the rich and the poor; and 
only a few years ago, the position of a person in 
the matter of wealth meant no difference at all. at 
any rate amongst the higher classes. Differences 
in training would depend mainly on the caste to 
which the person belonged. This is still very 
much the case. In more recent days, however, 
the children of official families have generally 
been brought up more carefully than those of 
others. I have on the whole, however, no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that competition would generally 
be the best method of recruitment. 

3423 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 
—I think that ordinarily only residents of the 
Province should be recruited. 

3424 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do vou recommend to secure this 
onject ?—I think that all the classes are on the 
whole i'airlv represented in the Provincial Service. 
Native Christians, if they be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to a distinct community, have a slightly 
smaller proportion. The representation of differ¬ 
ent communities should have only a subordinate 
place in dcchiing the principle on which the 
appointments should be made. 

3425 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend ?— 
I consider the system of training and probation 
now adopted to be satisfactory. 

3426 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not. what 
changes do you recommend ?—The departmental 
examinations are also, I think, satisfactory. 

3427 (ll)- Do rou consider that anv change 
should be made in the classes of (ifficcs and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service P—If the system I have recom¬ 
mended in my answers to the questions relating 
to the Imperial service be accepted, I would 
enlarge the Provincial service at the bottom by 
including the posts of Tabsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars in the executive branch and all second 
and third class Magistrates in the judicial branch. 


If a simultaneous examination for the Imperial 
service be held in India, I consider it desirable to 
reserve for the Provincial service the posts in the 
Imperial service now listed for them, but the 
Provincial Civil Service need not be enlarged. 

If neither a simultaneous examination nor a 
separate examination be granted, all the posts I 
have recommended in my answers to the questions 
relating to Imperial service to be reserved as far 
as possible for the Indian examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, should be annexed to the 
Provincial service. In that ease I would not 
increase the cadre of the Provincial service at the 
bottom. 

3428 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced P Is any change of practice required in 
this respeot P—In the Executive Service the 
theory is that appointments of Es. 500 and 
upwards are filled up by selection without regard 
to seniority. As far as I am aware, many persons 
are not excluded, unless they are found to be 
distinctly incompetent or have been guilty of 
misconduct. In my opinion, it is not easy to 
make promotions by merit alone, particularly as 
the authorities in whom the right to make promo¬ 
tions is vested are often not well-informed about 
the qualifications, capacity and character of the 
officers. 

In the Judicial service, promotion among 
Munsifs up to and including the second grade is 
ordinarily by seniority. Promotion to the first 
grade and to Subordinate Judgeships is in theory 
based on merit. But, although officers are some¬ 
times advanced on the ground of merit, seniority 
generally prevails except in case of misconduct or 
gross inefficiency. It is not easy to apply the rule 
of merit; but I believe it can be enforced more 
strictly than is now the case. 

3429 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any su^estion 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I 
understand that in the Executive service it takes 
an unduly long time for even very good officers 
to rise to the superior grades, and many are not 
able to reach the highest posts. In my opinion, 
the poets should be so regraded as to enable an 
officer of fair capacity to rise to a salary of 
Es. 500 at the end of fourteen years of service. 
The number of posts in the highest grades should 
be increased so as to enable a larger number of 
good officers to reach them than appears possible 
at present. 

With regard to the Judicial service the 
number of posts in the higher grades should be 
increased. The pay of the lowest grade of 
Munsifs should, in my opinion, be raised to 
Es. 250. I would also constitute a grade on 
Es. 500, so as to make it more easy to apply the 
rule of merit in the matter of promotion to 
Subordinate Judgeships. I would also have the 
salaries of Subordinate Judgeships altered and 
have three grades of Es. 600, Es. 800 and 
Es. 1,000, and make the number of posts in 
each grade equal. In Bengal, I believe, there is 
a grade of Subordinate Judges at present on a 
salary of Be. 1,000. I would very strictly apply 
the rule of merit in .promoting Subordinate 
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Judges to the office of District and Sessions 
Judge. I think that inefficient officers are seldom 
retired now before they complete their service. 
They should be retired on payment of compas¬ 
sionate allowances. 

3430 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—The functions of the executive and 
judicial branches are not at present differentiated 
in the case of the Provincial Civil Service officers. 
I would completely separate the executive and 
judicial branches of the service and place all 
Judicial officers under the High Courts. I would 
also separate the two branches amongst officers 
inferior to Deputy Collectors, that is, amongst 
Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars and second and 
third class Magistrates. 

3431 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to those 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest ?—^I have already answered this question. 
If there be no simultaneous examination nor a 
separate examination, as suggested by me, the 
number of posts listed for the Provincial Service 
should be considerably increased as already 
observed by me. The system followed in making 
appointments to these listed posts is probably 
correct in theory, but less attention should be paid 
than is now done to the rule of representation of 
communities and to seniority, and more to efficiency 
and character. 

3433 (30). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the interior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what 
change would you suggest ?—I am not satisfied 
with the system. Persons in the Provincial 
Service holding the listed appointments are treated 
as inferior to persons holding similar listed offices 
in the Imperial Service, in status and rank. Their 
travelling and tentage allowances and batta, and 
their official privileges, are inferior to those of 
persons holding similar posts in the Imperial 
Service. A badge of inferiority seems also to be 
affixed to them on the ground that they belong to 
a service characterised as inferior and known by a 
different designation. 1 would abolish all distinc¬ 
tions in the matter of rank, allowances and official 
privileges.' I do not consider it necessary to avoid 
the use of the name now given to the service. 
My remarks are equally applicable to other 
Deputy Collectors also, who are not holding 
Imperial listed posts. 

3433 (31). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—The designation 
may not be satisfactory, but I cannot think of a 
better. 

3434 (33). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—The 
principle is generally suitable, but when members 


of the Provincial Civil Service hold the office of 
Collector or District and Sessions Judge or, any 
higher office, I think, they should have the same 
salary as the members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice holding similar offices. My reasons are :— 
(i) That in the case of Indian incumbents of the 
higher offices their expenses are in reality now 
as heavy as those of Europeans, (ii) The dignity 
of the offices also requires that there should be 
equality of treatment amongst all holding them. 

3435 (34). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I have no 
remarks to offer e-vcept what I have already stated 
in my answer to question (17). 

3436 (35). Are yon satisfied, with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ?—If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ? I can 
see no good reasons for not giving acting 
promotions. It is given in the case of Munsifs 
alone. 

3437 (26). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service, or not ? —I 
do not recommend a time-scale of salary. 

3438 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I approve of the 
arrangement except with regard to those holding 
the offices I have already referred to. 

3439 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this 
due ?—I would refer to two reasons for officers of 
the Provincial Service not taking all the leave 
available to them:— (i) Many of them are not 
able to live comfortably on their leave allowances 
having regard to their scales of pay. (ii) Many 
of them do not know how to take rest and do not 
employ travel as a means of doing so. 

I think, however, they are taking more leave 
now than before. 

3440 (33) Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules P 
If not, what change do you suggest ? —I think 
the furlough now allowed should not be curtailed. 
If the officers do not avail themselves of the 
furlough available, that is no reason for curtailing 
the period allowed ; possibly this is a reason tor 
not doing so. I do not think the total period of 
furlough allowed need be increased, but it is 
desired by the service, and I consider the desire 
reasonable, that with regard to the time at which 
the furlough may first be taken and the intervals 
at which it may afterwards be taken, the rules 
should be the same as with regard to officers in 
the Itnperial Service and European officers in 
every service. With- respect to the judicial 
service, they are not now entitled to |Kivilege 
leave on full pay. They desire that they may he 
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allowed to take, if they prefer it, one month’s 
leave every two years on full pay, instead of one 
month every year on half pay. I think that this 
maybe allowed. 

3441 (35). Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ?—The system is suit¬ 
able, but I understand that there is a general 
desire in the service, which I consider reasonable, 
that half pay should be allowed for the whole of 
the period of three years of sick leave available to 
the officers. 

3442 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—With regard to the 
executive service, I think officers may be enabled 
to retire after twenty-five years of service without 
the production of a medical certificate. In the 
judicial service, where the strain of work is 
particularly heavy, they should be allowed to do 
so after twenty years of service. It is to be 
remembered that officers are appointed to the 
judicial branch at a considerably later age, than 
those in the executive service, the time of 
appointment being sometimes so late as the age 
of thirty-five or near it. 

3443 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be found 
to be inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
If so, what do you suggest ?—I approve of the 
principle, but I am not prepared to make any 
details suggestions. 

3444 (43). Do you approve of the present 

K stem regulating the pensions of officers of the 
rovincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—I would make the 
maximum ordinary pension Es. 6,000 instead of 
Es. 5,000 

3445 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 


do you recommend ?—I have already partly 
answered this question. I would compulsorily 
retire any officer of the service in case of 
inefficiency or physical or mental disability, 
appropriate compassionate allowance being 
granted to him. I would postpone the age of 
compulsory retirement to the age of 56 or 57 and 
say that there should be uo extension at alh 
The present practice of extension, dependent on 
the favour of superior officers, is demoralising in 
its effects. 

3446 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds ? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you considei; to be necessary ?—I am not able to 
say how far members of the Provincial Service 
now subscribe to the Government General 
Provident Fund or to any other fund. I am of 
opinion that every officer should be compelled to 
subscribe to the Provident Fund and the Family 
Insurance Fund. This is required both in the 
interest.s of the State and in the interests of the 
officers themselves. 

3447 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions P 
If so, please explain them?—(i) I would add to 
the Provincial Civil Service the officers of the City 
Civil Court Judge and the Judges of the 
Presidency Small Cause Court. Their present 
position is anomalous, (ii) I have not made any 
suggestion about the mode of recruitment for the 
judicial branch. If the whole judicial branch 
is placed under the High Court, the recruitment 
may be made from the bar by a standing 
committee of the -Tudges. It may be possible 
also to consolidate the civil and criminal branches 
of the judicial service- I have not arrived at a 
definite conclusion of the subject. Consolidation 
will facilitate the training of the judicial section 
of the Indian Civil Service also. 


Mr. P. E. ScNDARA Aiyar, called and examined. 


3448. [Chairman.) I think you are a Puisne 
Judge of the Madras High Coiirt ?—Yes 

3449. Will you tell the Commission how you 
got into the Service P--I was a practising Vakil 
for a period of 24 years. 

3450. What posts have you held other than the 
one which you hold now ?—I was a tutor in the 
Christian College in Philosophy for a period of 
three years. 

3451. Of what caste are you ?—I am a 
Brahman. 

3452. I presume that your scheme is embodied 
in the memorandum which you have put iu ?— 
Yes. 

3453. And the subsequent answers you give 
are more or less an elaboration of your memo¬ 
randum P—Yes. 

3454. Are you in favour of introducing a Civil 
Service examination into India for Indians ? 
—Yes, I consider that the best. 

3455. I gather from your remarks that you do 
not favour a simultaneous examination in both 
countries P—I consider that the second best. 

3456. You see objections to it ?—It will not be 
enough to do justice to Indian aspirations and 
Indian claims. 


3457. Do yon say that from the point of view 
of getting results earlier ?—For a long time, and 
when the ultimate results are reached, there will 
be counterpoises brought in which make it 
impossible to have any further results. 

3458. Will you explain what you mean by 
counterpoises ?—To explain myself, what I mean 
is that it will take a very long time for Indians 
to get a reasonable share of offices by means of a 
simultaneous examination ; and when in course of 
time they have got a certain proportion it will 
probably be considered necessary to limit the 
number of Indians so that the result will only 
be that the time in which they can get the 
proportion will be very indefinitely increased, 
without their being ultimately able to get a larger 
proportion. 

3459. So that you would suggest, as the first 
and best means, an independent separate exami¬ 
nation with a fixed proportion laid down?—Yes. 

3460. The fixed proportion being one-third P 
—Yes, the object is to enable them to get that 
if possible. 

3461. But in some cases you would go so 
far as one-half ?—I deal only with Collector- 
ships. Sub-Collectorships might go to one-half.' 
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3462. It would be one-half in some instancea, 
and one-thiid in others ?—Yes. 

3463. Do you sufjgest that the subjects for 
this separate examination whioh you propose 
should be different from the subjects now in 
force in England?—Not very much, but there 
might be some differences. 

3^464. Differences so far as the characteristics 
of the Indian is concerned ?—I would make the 
examination more Indian, while at the same time 
being equally stiff. 

3465. Have you thought out any idea as to 
who the Board of Glovernora should be if that 
examination were held ?—Yes. My idea is that 
the majority of them would be gentlemen in 
India probably connected with the colleges. 
There might be some examiners from England; 
but I consider the majority should be gentlemen 
who are in India. 

3466. Eepresenting the Senates of the Uni¬ 
versities P—Not necessarily only the Senates. I 
consider the examiners should be generally 
gentlemen who are connected with the univer¬ 
sities. 

3467. You would recruit the Judicial Branch 
partly by means of open competition in England, 
and partly by nomination from the Indian 
Bar ?—And the Indian Judicial Service. But 
with regard to recruitment from England I would 
give it only to English members of the Civil 
Service. 

3468. You would leave that entirely to 
European members P—Yes. It is in order to 
have a fair number of European Judges that I 
would have a proportion of European members. 
I would not give them to Indian members. 

3469. Do you suggest that directly the examin¬ 
ation has been passed the candidate should decide 
which branch he should take up P—Yes, that is 
my opinion. 

3470. With regard to your scheme for a 
separate examination in India, for a certain pro¬ 
portion of posts in the executive branch, you say 
that English candidates should be debarred from 
competing in India, but that Indian candidates 
should be allowed to compete in England ?—That 
is what I have said. 

3471. On what grounds do you make that 
suggestion ?—With regard to not allowing 
European candidates to compete in India my 
reason is this: Englishmen are best had by means 
of an English examination whioh is suited to 
English lads. With regard to Indian candidates, 
while I have serious objections to Indian young 
men being sent to England at an early age, I 
think if they do go yon should not reject tneih. 
Secondly, it would be a good thing to have a 
mixture of those who have received the best 
Indian and the best English education. I do 
not think there is any injustice to Europeans, 
because we are only asking them to get the best 
education that is available to them in their own 
country. 

3472. You lay great stress in your memo¬ 
randum on the maintenance of the British 
characteristics in the administration ?—Yes. 

3473. But you think that the maintenance of 
those characteristics can be better secured by 
Indians remaining in India than by their going 
to England ?—I do not think it is necessary for 
people to be sent to England at an early age, 
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though it might be a great advantage to send 
them at a later age. 

3474. You think that they can learn those* 
particular characteristics upon which you lay such 
stress even though they remain during their 
earlier years in India ?—I think it is quite 
possible. I do not think it is much use to send 
them to England whenithey are not likely to 
learn much. 

3475. You say in another portion of your 
memorandum that when they become eligible for 
appointments to the higher offices of (Jolleotor- 
ships, and so on, they should then go home and 
get their training?—We may insist upon their 
going then. 

3476. How many years’ service would they 
have then P—Ten years. 

3477. What would their age be by then ?— 
Perhaps 32 or 34. 

3478. You think that an Indian going home* 
at the age of 35 would be more likely to learn 
British characteristics than he would be if he went 
at the age of 15 or 18 ?—Yes, decidedly more. 

3479. Why do you say that?—Because I do 
not believe ^at when wc send a man at the 
age of 19, when his character has been formed, 
ho will imbibe British characteristics in the 
sense of becoming an Englishman. What is 
really required is that he should be enabled to- 
observe institutions in England and to leant 
British ways of doing things. Observation is far 
more easily made when a man is older. If you 
send a student home at the age of 19 he will be 
merely engaged in “ mugging up if you send 
him home at the age of 10 the period of uncon¬ 
scious plasticity may make him an Englishman. 

3480. You do not think that he would not 
develop those qualities of observation until he 
is 35 r—He would be able to profit by study 
and examine things in the country if he goes 
after the age of 30 or 34. But neither at the age 
of 19 nor at the age of 32 would he become an 
Englishman. 

3481. You think that at the age of 35 he 
is more likely to assimilate what he sees?— Yes. 

3482. With regard to District and Sessions 
Judges, you suggest that in future the posts 
should be held to the extent of two-thirds by 
i^glishmen ?—I would reserve one-third for the 
European Civil Servants. They may get more. 
The rest I would give to the best of the Bar and 
the Judicial Service. If there are not a sufficient 
number at the Bar and in the Judicial Service there 
is no objection to giving the posts to civilians. 

3483. You are very anxious that the British 
characteristics of administration should be main¬ 
tained here, and therefore you are anxious that 
the high standard and quality of the men who 
come out to occupy those posts should also be 
maintained ?—Yes. 

3484. If you reduce the number of posts to 
the extent you suggest, do you think there will be 
a danger of detrimentally affecting the popularity 
of that profession amongst Englishmen ?—I da 
not think so. I would be quite willing to pay 
them higher salaries if necessary. 

3485. You would be prepared to raise the 
salary above what it is at present for those partiw 
cular offices ?—Yes, if necessary; but I am not 
competent to say whether the present salaries 
would attract the best men or not. 
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3486. Are you desirous of seeing the communi¬ 
ties represented in your scheme P—I have not 
made that a chief point in my scheme. I would 
ven" much like that there should be men of 
different communities in all grades of the service, 
but belonging to a community should not be the 
test. 

3487. Do you not see any danger, in view of 
the present educational condition of the country, 
6f an undue proportion of any particular caste 
being admitted ?—It is possible that for some 
time to come the people of some particiilar com¬ 
munities may pass in larger numbers than people 
of other communities ; but for my own part I do 
not think that there will be any harm in that. It 
will act as a spur to the people of other commu¬ 
nities to work so that they may be able to obtain 
an equally good number of posts. On the other 
hand, I see great danger in recognising commu¬ 
nities as bases for appointments. 

3488. To a certain e:!ctent is not that principle 
recognised* in recruitment to the Provincial 
Service P—Yes, because the posts are inferior; 
but I qualify that by saying that promotion must 
afterwards be made to depend upon merit, though 
you must recognise it in the first enlistment. 

3489. Why do you emphasise the importance 
of appointment by nomination to the Provincial 
Service, whereas you do not consider it necessary 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—I think that 
appointment bj nomination is a far more serious 
matter in the case of superior appointments than 
it would be in the case of inferior appointments, 
because it would affect the efficiency of the service. 
Secondly, it is likely to create a very unhealthy 
feeling in members of some communities, that 
they have a claim to appointment, because they 
belong to a certain community and that their 
appointment should not depend upon merit and 
character. Thirdly, people of communities whose 
members are put out on the ground that other 
communities should be represented will feel very 
much discontented. Fourthly, it will lead to an 
unhealthy spirit between the communities ; it will 
perpetuate divisions between communities, and 
probably tend to foster ill-feeling between them. 
Lastly, it will be a source of great danger to 
Government, by efficiency being lowered, and 
communities being dissatisfied, because I believe 
there would be a good many communities to be 
satisfied. I consider it my duty to warn Govern¬ 
ment of the prin cipl eof filling up the higher posts 
by nomination. With regard to the inferior posts 
the modicum of efficiency may be sufficient. All 
promotions should strictly depend upon merit 
only. 

3490. Your proposal would mean the aban¬ 
donment of the system of listed-posts, would it 
not?—^No, I have explained that. If we are 
to have a separate examination I do not want 
listed-posts. 

3491. I am assuming that your s^arate 
examination is brought into practice. In that 
case it would mean the abandonment of the listed- 
post system, would it not P—Yes. 

3492. And would that meet with the general 
%pproval of the Provincial Service ?—There will 
not be listed-posts ; but I think that the Statute 
of 1870 might be used occasionally in oases of 
exceptional merit. 


3498. But you would use it with great reser¬ 
vation ? —Yes; because I expect the best to get in 
through the separate examination. 

3494. For all practical purposes listed-posts 
would go ?—Yes, they would go. The Provin¬ 
cial Service itself will offer a sufficiently high 
reward for all but those who are of excep¬ 
tional merit. 

3495. So that your proposal means that the 
two- services are quite separated. A man who 
goes into the I’rovincial Service for better or for 
worse remains there for the rest of his life P— 
Only second-rate or third-rate men will go in for 
it; I safeguard the interests of those who are now 
there. My proposals are all subject to the 
reasonable expectations of those now in the service 
not being defeated. 

3496. AVould that not be condemning one 
branch of the administrative service of the coun¬ 
try to inferior people P—I do not think they 
would be inferior. 

3497. Can yon conceive under your proposal 
that a really able and brilliant man would go into 
the Provincial Service if he thought ha had any 
hope of getting into the Indian Civil Service P 
—He would certainly try for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

3498. It would be only after he had failed 
for the Indian that he would go in for the Pro¬ 
vincial P—Yes, and he would rise to Es. 1,000. 

3499. Do you think it is better to have these 
two quite separate services, one of superior men, 
and one of inferior men, than to have the two 
services interlocked, so that men can eventually 
go up to the higher services P—Having one 
service will make it practically impossible for 
Indians to rise to high posts. The service would 
be too loi^ a one. 

3500. iou cannot see any modification of 
the present practice which would enable Indians 
to get through that service, if they show hrilliant 

? art8, with greater rapidity than at present P— 
'heories may be elaborated, but nothing will 
work in practice, I am afraid. 

3501. {Lord Bonaldshny.) I am not quite 
sure whether I entirely understand yonr scheme 
in a certain particular. I understand that you 
desire to have a separate examination in India, 
and that you desire to fill certain fixed posts by 
recruits ftom that examination P—Yes, if they 
all get a certain number of marks that I would 
prescribe. The examination, besides being com¬ 
petitive, will require a certain proportion of the 
marks to be obtained by anybody who is to be 
appointed. 

3502. But subject to that you desire to fill the 
posts which you name in your memorandum by 
recruits obtained from India P - Yes. 

3503. What I want to know is this: Is it 
yonr intention to have a superior service contain¬ 
ing certain scheduled posts, and to have these 
posts drawn up in two separate lists, one list to 
be filled by members of the service who passed 
in England, and the other list to be filled by 
members of the service who pass in India ?—Yes, 
the scheduled posts would be divided into two. 
They are poste of the same kind. Once they 
are appointed they are all members of the same 
service. 

3504. But you do not mention among yonr 
list of posts given here certain posts like that. 
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for instance, of Accountant-General P—I wanted 
to add — I thought 1 should have an opportunity 
of adding -that some of the appointments under 
the Government of India should be added ; I 
■omitted to mention that. 

3505. Then yon are not going to have two 
separate lists of posts ?—With regard to these 
appointments under the Government of India, I 
■do not want to give them, necessarily, to those 
who pass the Indian examination. I should say 
they should be given to Indians where they 
are fit, but I do not want to reserve them in the 
same way as 1 have reserved the posts mentioned 
by me. 

3506. They would not be reserved for the 
European side of the service ?—No. 

3507. Supposing that under your scheme it 
so happened that there were two European 
members of the Board of Revenue and two 
Indian members, and supposing one of the posts 
filled by a European became vacant, and an 
Indian was the next senior man for promotion, 
would you promote him to the vacant place, or 
would you pass him over in order to promote the 
European f —I would pass him over if there was 
a thoroughly efilcient European available. 

3508. There are one or two minor points in 
answer to question (53). You say that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction should be best spent 
in England if the examination be held only in 
England. What would your answer to that ques¬ 
tion be if you have two examinations, one in 
England and onem India under your scheme?— 
My opinion is that it is not necessary to insist on 
those who pass in India being trained in England. 
I find that the feeling of the majority of my 
countrymen is the other way. I would make this 
a subordinate matter. If it is thought that the 
young men ought to be sent to England, I would 
give in, though my own opinion is that it is far 
more preferable that they should be sent at a 
later time. 

3509. Have you in India at the present time 
adequate facilities for giving successful candidates 
the necessary instruction during their probation¬ 
ary period P—I think that is eatqly arranged from 
the subjects that I see. 

3510. £ou would anticipate no difficulty P— 
From the subjects that I see for the final examin¬ 
ation, I think there would be no difficulty in 
arranging for facilities. 

3511 Would you arrange for them at certain 
■of the universities ?—I ^ink that would be 
rather difficult. I would arrange for it at one 
central institution. 

3512. Where all the successful candidates in 
India should pass their period of probation?—Yes. 

3613. In answer to question (104), you told 
us that Indians filling high offices have, in reality, 
as heavy expenses as Europeans. A European 
out here has far greater expenses in connection, for 
instance, with the upbringing of his children P— 
Yes. 

3614. And therefore, so far as the mainte¬ 
nance of his family and the upbringing of his 
children is concerned, the Bmopean' is put to a 
gfreater expenditure than the Indian P—lea. 

3515. I understand that you qualify what 
you said in your evidence upon that point P—No, 
what you mentioned is true, b\it, on the other 
hand, the expenses are increasing here; the prices 
■of commodities have risen, and the Indian has 


other expenses which the European has not. The 
benefaotioift which be makes to his relations are 
on a much larger scale than what the Etiropean 
makes. I base that opinion on the fact that 
Indians are not able to save more than Europeans. 
We have to face facts. 

3516. (^?ir Theodore Moriaon.) May I ask you 
a general question? Of the half dozen, or so, fcst- 
olass men whom you have known, of eourse I 
mean Indians, what proportion have gone to 
England for their education, that is to say, taking 
the first half-dozen men whom you consider in the 
first rank ?—I do not know any. 

3517. I am speaking, of course, of the Madras 
Presidency ?—I have no experience of other 
Provinces. 

3518. Do you think that among those who 
have gone to England tlie percent^e of failure 
and disappointment has been quite luge P—Yes. 

3519. Why do you think that it is important 
to keep the door in London open for Indians, 
seeing that in your scheme it would not affect the 
number P The number of Indians who get in 
would be the same P—I allow for the proportion 
that would pass in England. 

3520. If one gets in in London, 3 ou would 
reduce the numbw of Indians ?—Yes. 

3521. Therefore, as far as the proportion of 
Indians in the Public Service is concerned, the 
fact of the door being open to them in Londcm 
is unimportant P—With regard to the proportion 
it is not important. 

3622. Then what is the advantage of keeping 
the door in London open P—It is an advantage to 
have a mixture of those who have received the 
best English and Indian training. 

8523. I gather that your evidence is rather 
that the Indian training is very much better for 
the Indians than an English training P —I would 
rather not say that it would be better, though it 
might be better. It would be somewhat different, 
but quite as good. 

3524. Supposing this scheme of yours were 
adopted, would you then be willing that the 
examination in England should be framed solely 
to suit the requirements of boys ed nested in 
English schools and universities ?—I would not 
be anxious that any special consideration should 
be paid to the needs of Indian students, because 
that would mean that they would go there when 
there was ah examination here to which they 
could resort. 

3525. It would be possible to eliminate from 
the examination things which are carried on at 
the present moment only out of consideration for 
the Indian candidates ?—Yes. 

3526. Supposing the system is not changed, 
would you be in favour of including an Indian 
vernacular on the same terms as German, Erenoh 
and Italian P—I doubt it. I do not know 
whether I am competent to pronounce an opinion, 
but my inclination is against including Indian 
vernaculars for the first examination on the 
ground that at the present moment there is not 
very much of modern literature. 

3527. This arises out of answers which one of 
the witnesses has given meare you of opinionthat 
it would be possible to give a good modern edu¬ 
cation in any of the vernaculars of this Presidency P 
—No. 

3528. Do 1 understand you to say from your note 
that you think the stigma of inferiority whiidi is 
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said to attach to the Provincial Civil Service arises 
out of the fact that they only get two-thirds of the 
salaary when they get to the listed posts, and hecanse 
they cannot rise to the top posts?—Not on 
account of the fact that two-thirds salary is given. 

3589. That is unimportant ?—I do not consider 
that important. I think the stigma is not due to 
that. 

3530. You do not think that it is important?— 

No. 

3531. How about the fact that there is a limit 
to their rise ?—Am I right in supposing that you 
me^n stigma attached to them even after they rise 
to the listed-posts ? 

3532. We have often heard it said in evidence 
that this branch—the Police Service and the Pro¬ 
vincial Service—are regarded as inferior?—Yes, 
they are regarded as inferior services. 

3533. I want to know what the grievances and 
hardships were from which this impression arose ? 
—^There are differences on a numbel: of small 
points which seem absolutely unnecessary. 

3534. You mean a number of little differences ? 
—Yes, that is one thing. My opinion on this 
matter is only derived from others. The civilians 
appear to treat the members of the Provincial 
Service as inferior men who are not entitled to be 
treated as of their class. 

3535. But that is social ?—Both in social and 
in other respects. They do not breat them with 
proper respect as officers. When they are pro¬ 
moted to listed posts it is regarded as a mere 
piece of favour; that it is not meant really 
that they are entitled to rise ; that they are not 
appointed as members of the Indian Civil Service 
when they are appointed to listed posts, but 
that they are only appointed to a particular post. 
It is one of my chief ideas that if people are 
appointed to listed posts they must, when they 
are appointed, become members of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, with all the rights to subsequent promotion. 

3536. Ho you think that the behaviour would 
be very much modified by the method in which 
they entered?—Not by the method in which 
they entered. The man’s chance is not so good. 

I know of hardly anything which, in practice, 
induces an offioiM to treat him as his equal 
as that he may also rise to the top. Social 
barriers will still exist. The best thing, I 
think, which we can do to enable Europeans to 
overcome that is to make them feel that the 
Indian is likely to get on as well as they, and to 
have as much influence as they. 

3537. Has the same complaint been made in 
your hearing with regard to the treatment of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who enter ly 
the London door ?;—^In a much less degree. It 
would not be as regards official treatment, but 
only as regards social treatment. 

3538. (Mr. Chaubal.) Supposing your scheme 
of separate examination in India is adopted, do 
you not think that the present number of Indians 
who go and avail themselves of study in England 
would be materially diminished ?—Yes, As far 
as those who go for the Indian Civil Service are 
concerned, they are now going for a number of 
other purposes also. 

3539. But I am speaking only of what we are 
now concerned with. You are thinking of having 
a separate examination here for the purpose of 
the services ; let us, therefore, confine ourselves to 
that only. Even if that examination, according 


to your proposal, were started, then you would 
naturally expect that the number of people 
who at present go to England to study, and come 
through the English door, will be materially 
lessened ?—Some would not go, but some people 
would still go, because they would like to have 
the coaching there. 

3540. That remains to be seen; that is not a. 
thing which we have seen?—I only say what 
appears to me to be likely. 

3541. That is only a guess; but it is certain 
that some people will not go ? -1 think that is so. 

3542. With respect to what you were speaking" 
about, namely, persons going to England at atf 
advanced age and assimilating the spirit of British. 
administration, is that your own surmise, or have 
you any instances of people having gone out at 
advanced ages and assimilated ?—A very few. 

3543. That is. only a surmise ?—Yes, but it 
must be so. 

3544. With regard to the question of salary, if 
you are going to have, according to your scheme, 
a separate examination for Indians in India, and 
if, as in answer to another question you admitted, 
the salary question is not so much a point of dis¬ 
content, do you not think that it is in the interests 
of the revenues of the country that the Indians 
should serve here in this country on a less salary 
than Europeans do ?—According to my scheme 
the difference would be very little. ,I do not 
increase the present number of posts; I only dis¬ 
tribute them between Europeans and Indians. 

3545. I am speaking only with respect to the 
salary question. You say in your written answers 
that you have reserved the higher posts ?—You 
will observe that the higher posts I speak of are 
exactly the posts which are now reserved to the 
Civil Service. There is, therefore, no increase of 
expenditure caused by my scheme. 

3546. I am speaking of two-thirds, and one- 
third ?—Yes, there would be a little gain, but thn 
gain would be inappreciably small. I am only 
asking for the same pay for those who have 
Collectors’ and District Judges’ posts and the- 
higher posts. 

3547. Let us, ,first, have the principle clear. 
Would it not be an advantage to this country, if 
you got equally efficient men, that the country 
should be served by those who cost less, equally 
efficient but less costly ?—From a financial point 
of view alone it would be an advantage, but I 
think that where the difference is small it is right 
and proper that all members holding the same- 
posts should be treated equally well. If the 
difference were large, the question of finance would^ 
affect my opinion. 

3548. When you propose, as you have done in 
another part of your answers, that in a certain 
service the European element should be confined 
to one-third, and the Native to two-thirds, I do not 
quite follow what you mean by the difference of 
two-thirds and one-third ?—I intended that it 
should be the same; but I think I have stated that 
I do not make this question of pay a matter of the 
first importance. If it is found that the difference 
in the expenditure is very large, then the ques¬ 
tion may very well be considered, and I would 
not say that the pay must be necessarily the same, 
because they filled the same office. It is a 
question whether any feeling on the part of those 
who get less pay is worth the saving which is- 
effented. 
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3549. If yon will kindly answer my question 
direct it would be much better. You advise and 
recommend in a certain service that the propor¬ 
tion of the European and Indian elements should 
be one-third and two-thirds; is that so ?—It is 
not exactly that. My contention is that Indians 
should bo allowed to got one-third or more. I’hat 
is what I say. 

3550. Indians one-third and Europeans two- 
thirds ?—It may be that Indians may get more. 

3551. Assume that it is one-third or two- 
thiids. Would you be satisfied if they received 
two-thirds of the salary ?—I prefer that they 
should have the same salary ; but if the difference 
to the Government were large, I would waive the 
matter. 

3552. You prefer that it should be the same 
salary ?—From the post of Collector upward. 

3553. So that it is only with regard to the 
listed-posts that you want the same salaries P— 
Yes. 

3554. In this Presidency some years back the 
Tahsildars exercised powers, both civil and crim¬ 
inal ?—Yes. 

3555. How many years back is that P—I 
should think about 15 years. 

3556. Then on this question of the separation of 
Judicial and Executive in this Presidency I think 
there has already been a trial as far as the lower 
magisterial grades go, has there not P—Yes. 

3557. In this Presidency there has been, I 
think, a severance of the criminal and the execu¬ 
tive as regards second and third class magistracy 
by substituting what is called a stationary 
magistrate ?—Deputy Tahsildurs are also Sub- 
Magistrates. 

3558. Is he a higher officer P—He is subordi¬ 
nate to the Tahsildar. He is often also a Sub- 
Magistrate. 

3559. That is a second and third class magis¬ 
trate?—He would generally be a third-olass 
magist rate. 

3560. Does a Deputy Tahsildar still have 
magisterial powers?—Not in all places, I think, 

3561. But a commencement of the separation 
of the two has been tried in the lower branches 
here P~ Yes- 

3562. What is jrour impression with regard to 
that trial P Did it cost more having the system 
of a stationary magistrate ? Fifteen years ago 
Tahsildars exercised both civil and magisteriHl 
powers. At present magisterial powers are not 
exercised, but a stationary magistrate is appointed 
who exercises magisterial powers. Did it cost the 
Government any additional e.\)ieaditure?—I think 
I cannot go into the question of what it did cost; 
I have not gone into that. 

3563. As far as your personal opinion is 
concerned, you have no objections to the same 
system being tried in the higher magisterial 
branches ?—i think it should be tried. 

3564. Roughly speaking, how long has English 
and Western education been going on in this 
President ?—For about fifty years. 

3565. To what extent has the Western spirit 
of civilisation and culture taken effect on account 
of this education P—It has profoundly affected it. 

3566: Speaking with reference to the repre¬ 
sentation of communities, you say that the time 
will come when those elements may be neglected> 
because a great advance will be made by these 
communities P—Yes. 
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3567. My question to yon is this: do you find- 
such an advance made now after fifty years?—I 
think that the feeling with regard to the repre¬ 
sentation of the communities is of recent origin, 
but that it will pass away as all communities 
reach the same level of advancement. 

3568. 1 want to know bow muoh it haa 
deoreased in the last fifty years P—It haa 
increased during the last fifteen years. 

3569. But you expect that it will disappear P;— 
1 think so. 

3570. What are your grounds for that belief ? 
—I am of opinion that the chief members of the 
community will realise that it is to the advantage 
of all communities that there should not be suoh 
differences, and that the communities which are 
said to be backward will advance and be able to 
hold their own. 

3571. Is class bias disappearing ?—If you 
mean on the part of ofiicials, 1 do not think there 
is class bias, or at any rate, very little of it. 

3572. (Mr. Gokhule.) Supposing the separate 
examination which you advocate was to be had 
only on condition that selected men must proceed 
to England for a two years’ probation, you would 
have it cm these terms ?—Yes. 

3573. You would not insist upon the men 
postponing their visit to England until they wem 
34 or 35 ?—No. 

3574. If y on cannot get such an examination yon 
would have a simnltaneons examination p—Yes. 

3575. Your objection to a simnltaneous exam¬ 
ination is not that it would swamp the service 
with Indians, is it ?—No ; but that it will not be 
sufficient. 

3576. It is really the reverse P—Yes. 

3577. And you think that for a long time 
Indians will not get a fair share; one-third, or 
whatever it is that you advocate P—That is so. 

3578. A question has been put to you about the 
possible effect of reducing the number of places 
which are offered for compeiition in England 
on the quality of the candidates appearing 
for that examination ?—Yes. 

3579. At one time the nnmber was much 
smaller, was it not?—Yes, that was so. 

3580. But the number has gone on increasing P 
—Yes. 

3581. And there was no perceptible falling^ 
off in the quality of the men in those days ?— 
That is 80 . 

3582. 'I'aking forty years, and dividing it into 
periods of five years, are you aware that there 
were about 34 places offered annually to successful 
candidates in the five years preoeding the year 
1879 ?—Yes. 

3588. And then the number fell to about 26 P— 
Yes. 

3584. But for the last five years the number 
has been 54 ?—Yes. 

3585. So that even if you reduced the present 
number by half—from 54 to 27—it would still 
be what it was after 1879 ?—That is so. 

3586. Do you expect any falling off in the 
quality if that happened P—No. 

3587. You say you insist on the principle of 
open competition for the highest posts, whether 
here or in England ?—Yes, 

3588. Is not one of your reasons this, that where 
the work of Indians has to come into comparison 
with that of Englishmen, only our very best men 
should be t^ere P—Yes, that is one reason. 
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8589. Otherwise if inferior men found their 
way-there the whole Indian race would be dis¬ 
credited ?—Yes. 

3590. That happened in the case of the Statu¬ 
tory Civil Service ?—Yea. 

3591. In answer to Sir Theodore Morison you 
said that if a separate examination was estab¬ 
lished here yon would eliminate certain subjects 
from’the London examination which were specially 
favourable to Indian candidates ?—Yes. 

3592. About how many subjects are there 
altogether ?—rhere are 38. 

3593. Out of that number how many lean 
especially .towards the Indian student P—I do not 
know whether there are any except Sanskrit and 
Arabic. 

3594. And to the British candidate who 
appears at that examination, and has to spend 
his life in India, would not the study of Sanskrit 
and Arabic be better than that of any Continental 
language ? — I do not doubt it. 

3595. So that from the standpoint of the 
English candidate himself you would not have to 
eliminate them ?—I would not object to any 
elimination. 

3596. Would your answer be that there are no 
subjects in the list which are there especially for 
the sake of Indian candidates ?—If 1 had to 
decide it I would say not. 

3597. With regard to class feeling, is it not 
your; experience that communities which are 
educationally backward, and which have just 
begun to come under the influence nf higher 
education, naturally show dissatisfaction with 
regard to their position ?—^That is the fact. 

3598. When education increases, and they come 
to an equality with advanced communities, the 
feeling begins to disappear ?—Yes. 

3599. Therefore, when higher education spreads 
among educationally backward communities you 
do not anticipate that much of this feeling will 
remain ?—No. 

3600. {Mr. Sly.). Your note is very full, and 
there seems to be very little to ask, but there are 
•one or two statements upon which I should like 
to get some farther information. In the para¬ 
graph on “ fitness of Indians for high ofllces ” you 
say,—“ I need hardly add that every kind of 
administrative work is being perfotmed by them 
in the Native States constituting a third of 
the whole country.” I want to ask you whether 
in the large majority of cases the Indians holding 
high positions in the Native States, and 
administering them, were not picked men, 
trained under conditions of British rule in British 
India ?—Yes, but serving as Indians do now. 

3601. Then in dealing with simultaneous 
examinations yon say,—“ I would abstain from 
putting an undue strain on the feeling of justice of 
examiners who have probably never seen India, 
and are unacquainted with the Indian character 
and the Indian mind.” Will you tell me what 
you mean by that ?—I mean when the examiner 
is unacquainted with the candidate you would 
have to depend merely upon his sense of justice. 
I have no doubt that the English examiners in 
England would do their best; but supposing some 
kind of mistake is made by an English candidate, 
the examiner would know how to regardut. He 
perhaps, would; not regard it seriously, knowing^ ; 
as he doesi tiie students in England. But he 
would know nothing about the Indian student. 


Although he would try not to diminish the marks 
in appraising the paper on account of a slight 
mistake, in the case of the Indian he might not 
know what exactly to do. 

3602. That being the case, do you not think that 
if simultaneous examinations were introduced it 
might leave some such similar feeling of injustice 
on the part of Indians with regard to their treat¬ 
ment in such an examination ?—There would be 
that difficulty. That might be one of the dangers 
of introducing it. 

3603. Particularly if Indians failed to get in by 
that method in any substantial number. In that 
case il would create a certain amount of difii- 
culty?—That particular difiieulty will probably 
exist in a larger degree than it now does, because 
now students go to England and have lived there 
for one or two years and made themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the way in which English professors 
think, and so on, aud probably the English 
examiner would know something of the students 
who are living there. 

3604. You have advocated a scheme for separate 
examination for the whole of India. As far 
as I am aware, there is only one examination in 
India at the present time which is conducted more 
or less on the lines that you suggest, and to which 
the same parallel can be drawn with regard to 
the results which would accrue under your scheme, 
and that is the open competitive scheme for 
appointments in the Finance department. We 
have got some statistics which were given to ns 
yesterday with regard to that, from which it 
appears that seventeen out of thirty-three vacan¬ 
cies were secured by the inhabitants of Southern 
India; that is, more than half. Now, if a similar 
result should follow your scheme of separate 
examination in India, more than half the admis¬ 
sions would be inhabitants of Southern India. 
Do you consider that that would have any pre¬ 
judicial effect upon the Grovemment of the country, 
particularly with regard to the feelings whi^ 
would be created amongst the peoples and races 
of Northern India and other parts ?—In the first 
place, I do not think that that would be the result 
with regard to the competitive examination I am 
referring to. The people of some districts in 
Southern India have a special aptitude in the 
subjects that are required for a financial examina¬ 
tion ; but with regard to the subjects for the 
Civil Service I do not think they would be likely 
to get in in large numbers; and secondly I 
do not think that the people in other parts of the 
country would object to Southern Indians serving 
there. We have Bengalis serving here, and I do 
not believe there would be any objection to 
Madras people being employed in other parts of 
the country. 

3605. Can you tell me how many Bengalis are 
serving in the service here ?—^There are four or 
five, I think. 

3606. The percentage is very different ?—1 do 
not see why we should object to Bengalis govern¬ 
ing while we have got all classes of people 
governing us. 

3607. Another point comes out, namely, that 
of those seventeen of Southern India who got in, 
the whole, without any single exception, were 
Brahmans. Do you think under your separate 
examination that if, not the whole, but a very 
large'^preponderating portion of the successful 
candidates were Brahmans, that would have 
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any real effect upon the feelings regarding the 
Government of the country P—do not think it 
will, provided that the feeling is not fostered that 
people have any claim on the ground of commn* 
nity. That feeling has come into existence 
recently, and has been fostered, to some extent, 
by representation of communities being allowed. 

3608. Do you not think that one of the reasons 
why that feeling has come in recently is because 
some of the more backward classes are now get¬ 
ting to a great extent educated, and to realise 
more fully the position than they did in the old 
days under the more strict principles of the 
Hindu religion P—Those who have bwn educate*! 
have really got quite as large a share as they 
could possibly get having regard to the numbers 
that are educated. It may be that some of the 
educated people of those communities are thinking 
of the times when their people were kept down. 
Part of the reason for the race feeling which 
exists may be due to that. 

3609. Part of it P—Yes. 

3610. You, I dare say, have heard it stated, as 
others have heard it stated, that this race feeling, 
which has increased to a great extent in recent 
years, has been fostered to some extent by Gov¬ 
ernment action P —I think so. 

3611. You think it hasP—Yes. 

3612. You think that Government has deliber¬ 
ately endeavoured to foster a race feeling P— 
Ignorantly, I would say. 

3613. But it has done so P—Yes, I think so. 

3614. With regard to the probationers’ course 
in England, can you tell me whether there 
would be any difficulty in giving, in this 
Presidency, a course of instruction in law, includ¬ 
ing not only Indian law but the general 
principles of jurisprudence, to probationers out of 
India P—Absolutely none. 

3615. You are acquainted, pretty fairly, I 
believe, with the Judicial Provincial Service, and 
its method of recruitment of Munsifs from the 
Bar ?—Yes. 

3616. I should like your opinion as to whether 
yon think the class of candidates attracted by the 
Provincial Civil Service is about the average, or 
above, or below, the average of the Bar ?—We 
are able to get men of very fair intelligence, and 
some are very bright. 

3617. It does not attract the best talent, does 
itP—Not the best, if they are able to get busi¬ 
ness. Some of the best are not able to get busi¬ 
ness, and that is why 1 said that we got some 
very bright men. 

3618. In answer to question (37), you say 
that Provincial Civil Service officers, Indians who 
are advanced to listed posts, are advanced at too 
great an age to do themselves justice : at what 
age do yon think an Indian should ordinarily 
succeed to the responsible post of Collector or 
District and Sessions Judge ?—About 45. 

3619. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
average age of recruitment of officers who have 
succeeded to those listed posts has been actually 
48 years of age, so far as the Judicial and Exe¬ 
cutive service is concerned P—Those whom you 
refer to were recruited by competition, i believe. 

3620. I mean that so far as the promotion to 
listed posts in the Provincial Civil Service is con¬ 
cerned, both Executive and Judicial, the average 
age has been 48 ?—In order that the figures 
m*j give correct information, it is necessary to 


bear in mind that for some few years there 
was competition here for the Provincial Civil 
Service. Then some young men got in. They 
might have been able to rise early ; but those 
who were merely selected from the service 
as Collectors, and those who were appointed 
District Judges, have generally been appointed 
late. 

3621. Therefore the present system does result 
in their getting appointed at too advanced an 
age ?—Yes. 

3622. (.V/r. Madge.) You have stated that 
more is absorbed by observation at a later period 
of life than by instruction at an earlier period of 
life. May I take it as a corollary to your opinion 
in this respect that the general opinion that certain 
moral qualities are better absorbed during the 
more impressionable years of a man’s life is a 
mistake r —No ; the two are quite independent. 
One speaks of moral dangers, the other of the 
power of being able to benefit by staying in a 
foreign country and studying its institutions, 
comparing them with institutions elsewhere, and 
in what directions the people of that country are 
superior. The other is quite different, the people 
being there at the time when they are particularly 
susceptible in a moral sense. 

3623. Do you not think that moral qualities 
acquired early in life, which help to mould 
charwter, contribute to greater usefulness thro^h- 
out life ?—Eighteen or 19 is too late for that. You 
must either send a person when he is still very 
plastic, when his character is not formed, or you 
must send him later than you send him now. It 
would be preferable. I have already said that I 
would waive that point if it is considered necessary 
to send them as soon as they have passed their 
examination. 

3624. In the paragraph on “ Fitness of Indiau * 
for high offices ” you have said. “ I have no 
doubt that they will realise that to do so is a 
greater title to glory than to regard their Indian 
fellow-subjects with contempt as members of an 
inferior race.” You state a conditional thing 
here: you do not state as a matter of fact that 
it is your opinion that any European officials do 
regard their Indian fellow-subjects with con¬ 
tempt ?—I see signs of a change for the better. 

3625. Do you not think that any feeling 
that you call “ contempt ” here may be a kind of 
recognition of an inferiority as regards particular 
objects in life (ban as regards character ?—I 
am sure that it is owing to a want of proper 
understanding that they regard them as inferior 
in character too. They do not understand the 
people : they move so little among them. 

3626. ^ great many Englishmen think that 
persons of all other races, including French and 
Germans and Russians, and everybody else, are 
inferior to them in certain business capacities, 
and that opinion, whether right or wrong, is 
extended to this country ?—Yes, there is that, I 
quite agree; but it is more on account of their not 
having opportunities of understailding them well 
that they consider them inferior in character. 
That is my opinion. 

3627. As regards simultaneous examination 
in the two countries, has the state of education in 
this country been such that you cannot produce 
the kind of tests adopted by the Civil Service at 
home ? Do you not think that if simultaneous 
examinatious were introduced the result to the 
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CirU Scrviee would be disastrous ?—•! do not see 
that^ The people here may not be able to pass 
in large, numbers. I do not quite follow you 
when you suggest that the result would be dis¬ 
astrous. The result of that would be that many 
people here woiild not be able to pass. 

3628. Under the heading of “ The Provincial 
Services ” you say “ It is clear that according to 
this scheme the Provincial Service will continue 
to be sepamte from the Imperial Service as 
now ” I should like to have your opinion 
aa to whether it is desirable to maiutaiu this 
distinction at all; whether there should not 
bp one Civil Service : I do not mean in the very 
inferior ranks V—If there is one Civil Service, 
Indians will not be able to rise to the highest 
posts. One reason why I do not want them to 
be amalgamated is that people will not then be 
able to rise rapidly. 

3629. Then you think that it is in the interests 
of the people of the country rather than of the 
administration generally that there should he a 
distinction ?—No, in the interests of administra¬ 
tion equally, and of justice to the people. It is 
my. opinion that the administration would be 
itpproved if there were more Indians. 

3630. I gather that you are of opinion that 
the feeling of certain communities against others 
in, this country is givii^ way at the present 
mpmeut ?—J ust when the climax is reached they 
ate able to understand that all this is a disadvan¬ 
tage to them. The feeling has been rising for 
some time. I think the people of the communities 
are beginning to see that it is not to the advantage 
of any community that there should be this 
feeling. 

3631. You are speaking with reference to 
Madras ?—I am only speaking with reference to 
Madras 

3632. As regards the feeling of the lowest 
class of the people, who are supposed to be 
excluded from the enjoyment of any privileges, 
what prospect is there of that feeling dying 
away ?—Do you mean that the higher classes do 
not want them to rise to anything ? 

3633. That would appear to be a right 
inference to draw from the fact that people 
refuse to travel in the same train ?—Not at all. 
Panchamas and the higher castes travel every day 
together. 

3634. Have you not heard of any instance in 
this Presidency of a demand being made for a 
separate carriage ?—That must be a demand on 
aooount of convenience; but at the present day 
they are both travelling together. I do not think 
that any of the higher castes have any objection 
to Panchamas occupying any position for which 
they are fit. 

3635. {Mr. Ahdw Bahim.) With regard to 
the feeling of the Muhammadans in this 
Presidency, am I right in supposing that, so far 
as the educated portions of tbe two communities 
are concerned (I do not mean only those who are 
educated at the colleges), there is a considerable 
harmony of feeling between them P—Yes. 
Perhaps my remarks may have led to an 
impression that I thought there was some feeling 
between Hindus aud Muhammadans. I rather 
referred to the different seotions of the Hindu 
oojnmuuities. 

3636. 1 wanted to clear, that up. As regards 
tbe masses of the' Hindus and Muhammadans 
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the uneducated portion of tbe community, can 
you tell me what is the state of feeling between 
them ?—There is perfect good feeling except to 
some extent when there is a religious procession. 

3637. Do you think that those outbreaks are 
of a local and temporary nature P—Absolutely, 

3638 And not due to any abiding feeling 
of hostility between the races P—It is not due to 
any feeling between the races. The religious 
feeling becomes strong at times and each party 
becomes unreasonable. 

3639. Among the responsible leaders of the 
communities there is a considerable desire to 
efface any feeling of difference that may exist P— 
There is a strong and growing desire, except that 
Muhammadans think that they may ask for 
places and that they will get them. 

3640. That, I suppose, is more or less 
natural P —Every one would do that. 

3641. I should like to know what your 
opinion is with regard to the criminal work 
which is done by the subordinate magistracy in 
this Presidency ; but first I would refer to the 
Indian Sessions Judges ?—Generally it is very 
good. 

3642 What about the subordinate magis¬ 
trates P~8o far as they are concerned, I am not 
quite satisfied with the class of men that we 
nave, but they are not wanting in capacity. 

3643 They have not a very good reputation 
generally P—Not yet, though their reputation 
has improved. 

3644. Has not there been a very large per¬ 
centage of reversals of the convictions of sub- 
magistrates P—I have not noticed it particularly. 
There is a considerable peroentage of reversals, 
but I have not noticed that tbe percentage has 
increased. 

3645. Is it about 44 per cent. P—Possibly it 
is so, but I do not know that they have increased. 

3646. Do you think the combination of the two 
functions, executive and judicial, tends to tbe 
deterioration of the work P—Yes. 

3647. Is that your experience at the Bar as 
well as upon the Bench P—Certainly from 
experience at the Bar, and from applications I 
have had on the Bench, the impression is the 
same, and it exposes magistrates to suspicions on 
the part of the people. Apart from the fact of 
their being affected or not, it exposes them to 
suspicion on tbe part of tbe people. 

3648. in your experience is that a serious 
evil which ought to bo remedied, if possible P— 
I think so. 

3649. Is there any foundation for the idea, 
so far as your experience goes, that Indians are 
not, generally speaking, fit to discharge the 
duties of a criminal judge efficiently P—So far as 
I am aware, there is absolutely no foundation 
whatever ; and I am not able to understand how 
it can be, that if civil judicial functions can be 
discharged by them properly, why they cannot 
discharge criminal functions properly also. 

3650. Take the work of the Sessions Judges. 
There are fewer Indian Sessions Jndges than 
European, are there not P—Only a very few. 

3651. Taking them as a body, both Civil 
Seivicc men, as well as the men promoted from 
the Proviiioial Civil Service, what do you think 
of their work as Judges in criminal oases P—It ia 
very good. On the question of punishment the 
ideas of men are undergoing a change nowj an9 
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sometimes we in the High Court may think that 
the punishment has been rather lenient. On the 
other hand we sometimes think it is excessive. 

3652. Would it be correct to say that the 
High Court has found the work of Indian Sessions 
Judges very defective ?—Not at all, as far as I 
am aware. 

3653. As comparing their work with the 
work of European Sessions Judges?—I do not 
think that there is any difference. 

3654. I should like you to assume that I con¬ 
sider the effioieney of the Public Services as the 
first consideration in dealing with questions of 
recruitment, and that I do not give the necessity 
for class representation any extravagant position. 
Touhave, I believe, had considerable experience of 
the recruitment of the Judicial Bench of the Civil 
Service: I should like to know your opinion as to 
whether you consider that satisfactory ?—Tes, it 
is satisfactory. 

3655. I mean the mode of recruitment ?—The 
mode of recruitment is satisfactory. 

3656. District Munsifs are not promoted, or, 
at any rate, not supposed to be promoted as a 
matter of course, to Subordinate Judgeships by 
seniority ?—Practically they are people who are 
excluded on strong grounds. Except theoretically 
it is by merit: it is generally by seniority. 

3657. That is why I said tjiey are “ not sup¬ 
posed to be.” As regards the listed posts, would 
you approve of Subordinate Judges being promo¬ 
ted on the OTOund of seniority ?—would not 
approve of that. I am afraid, however, that it 
will be so. Seniority will practically prevail. 

3658. Does it prevail at the present time ?— 
I think that practically it does. A man may 
be excluded sometimes, but generally seniority 
prevails. 

8659. In your opinion it ought not to be like 
that ?—No, I do not think it ought to be. 

3660. Bearing these facts in mind, I should like 
you to apply that to your scheme. The Subordi¬ 
nate Ju^es exercise much larger jurisdiction than 
Munsifs, and therefore it is right in principle that 
when you make appointments to a Sub-Judge’s 
place we ought to be free in our choice. Apply 
that to the executive administration. Ton know 
that a District Collector’s position is analogous to 
the District Judge’s position. If you are to 
select men for a District Judge’s place, you would 
like to have a free choice on principle P—Yes, I 
should like that. 

3661. That is to say that you would appoint 
men who have been tried in lower ranks of the 
service and have proved themselves fit for that 
position ?—Yes. 

3662. In appointing members of the Board of 
Eevenue, the principle is to appoint men who 
are the best to be found in the service from the 
ranks of Collectors ?—Yes. 

3663. In your scheme of separate examina¬ 
tion, I understand that you adopt the principle 
which now prevails in the Indian Civil Service ? 
■—^I think I add that inefficient men must be got 
rid of, and merit must be looked to. 

3664. You mean the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient men ?—Yes. 

3665. But that is a very different principle from 
free selection ?—I added it for this reason, that I 
understood that the present principle with regard 
to the appointment of Collectors was that it 
depended upon merit and not upon seniority. 
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3666. No; the Collector’s place is in the 
ordinary coursq of promotion. That is the present 
basis of the Civil Service ?—I am afraid I 
have been under a misapprehension; in which 
case I should be ready to add, when it comes 
to the office of Collector, that a man should not 
be entitled to it as a matter of course. 

3667. With regard to that, applying it to- 
Englishmen, you would be very much knocking 
the whole system on the head if you excluded 
Collectorships from the list of posts to which they 
can rise by gradual promotion. Y on would not 
expect English recruits of the class we now get to 
come out in expectation of being Sub-Collectors ? 
—Merit must be looked to ; but if you are not able 
to apply it on the same scale, you cannot help it. 

3668. In the case of English recruits you 
would have to abandon it?—No, there would be 
less necessity. 

3669. It may be quite reasonable to say to a 
young recruit that if you are found to be in¬ 
efficient you shall go on pension or on some other 
conditions like that. It is very different to tell 
them, so far as ordinary promotions go, that what 
they can expect is something below a Collector- 
ship ?—I see your point. 

3670. Do you see the difference between the 
two ?—^Yes. 

3671. And that has a very great influence on 
those who come out ?—Yes. 

3672. As regards Indians we need fear no- 
difficulty P—That is so. 

3673. Indians would be quite ready to taka 
their chance ?—Yes. You can therefore apply 
the test of merit more strictly. 

3674. What would be your objection to- 
forming a service in India, that is to say, admit¬ 
ting Indians to the Civil Service examination in 
India, and trying to form a service in India 
beginning, say, at the grade of Deputy Collector ? 
—If you begin with that grade it will take them 
too long to be able to rise to higher posts, unless 
you restrict the number of Deputy Collectors to 
the number which would be just enough to fill 
the higher posts. 

3675. On the other hand, the greater the 
number of Deputy Collectors that you select after 
a trial, the better it is for the higher appoint¬ 
ments ?—I confess that I have no confidence in 
our being able to overcome the principle of 
seniority in practice, especially when those who 
are to make the promotions may be people who 
really do not know much of the officers. 

3676. The difficulty, in your opinion, then is so 
great of making selections from tried men thaf: 
you would be content to take the chance of 
untried reormts?—No; I think these young 
untried recruits would prove satisfactory; and 
although many of them may have to be excised,, 
you still would have a large number from which 
to obtain a good staff' for the higher posts. 

3677. You say that many of them would have 
to be excised ?—I would do that. I would apply 
it with more severity than now, but I would not 
make the right to insist on merit a chief means of 
doing the thing properly. I would have a staff of 
men who in themselves are likely to be very good. 

3678. I would appeal to your experience at 
the Bar. Do you know how many are called to 
the Bar and how few are chosen?—They are 
enrolled here, they are not “called” to the 
Bar. 
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3679. I am simply using a usual pkrase Of 
men who are tried in the service, g^id are tried at 
the Bar some are found to be wanting. A large 
percentage of those who are tried at the Bar are 
found to fail. Why should you presume that 
the man tried in the service will not fail but will 
rise to the highest expectations ?—In the first 
place the Bar supplies an expert service from 
which you choose. The qualities of men are much 
more easily discerned. You have also got persons 
to choose who know more of the people amongst 
whom they move than probably you would have 
in the executive service. 

3680. Let us test this. You say that at the 
Bar the Bar supplies a very good test ?—Yes. 

3681. I go further and say, a most rigorous 
test. In the service the test is not so rigorous, is 
it ? —I should doubt that in doing the work of a 
Deputy Collector the test is quite as good. 

3682. Is there not a considerable difference 
between one Deputy Collector and another ?— 
There is •, but it is not so easy to see the difference 
in actual practice in that direction as it is to see 
the difference between members of the Bar. 

3683. Why do you suggest that the Col¬ 
lectors under whom they are serving would 
not be able to find out the merits of their sub¬ 
ordinates, if they have any power of discrimina¬ 
tion?—It is because the higher officers have not 
got a sufficient knowledge of the ‘work of the 
various people under them. 

3684. That is another matter. We are try¬ 
ing to get as competent men in the different 
places as we possibly can. It is not due to want 
of confidence, but to the existing conditions. It 
may be that the difficulties could be got over 
by' an effort. It is the result of the conditions, 
and not want of ability on their part. 

3685. Under your scheme there would be a 
fairly large number of Indians as Collectors ?— 
One-third. 

3686. Would they not be in a position to 
know their men ?—Yes. 

3687. As much as the High Court knows 
the pleaders ?—Yes. 

3688. What I am suggesting to you is this, 
that it may be possible to devise one scheme of 
service, instead of splitting up the service into 
higher and lower ?—I could not answer that 
xjuestion unless I know what the scheme is. 

3689. The scheme might comprise Deputy 
Oollectors, and then give those Deputy Colleotors 
certain appointments as Oollectors ?—I rather 
feel that practically speaking it would not be 
possible to work it satisfactorily. 

3690. Do you see any other objection to it ?— 
If it would give an opening to the best men of 
the country to rise to the very highest offices, 
.1 see no objection to it. 

3691. I rmderstand you would allow equal 
salaries to Collectors and District Judges ?—^That 
is my own opinion. 

8692. Would you object to Englishmen 
recruited from England getting somewhat more 
than men occupying the same position in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I said that I regarded it 
as a subsidiary matter. 

3693. Supposing it was one service, would 
you still insist upon competitive examination ?— 
You might have some places for nomination. I 
■cannot conceive any scheme which would be less 
‘Objectionable in practice than competition. 


3694. What about the selection of District 
Munsifs by the High Court ?—It is because you 
have got an expert service at the Bar. How are 
we to recruit the first people to come into the 
Provincial service. 

3695. It is possible to devise a board which 
would be above the charge of favouritism?—- 
Unconscious favouritism there will be. Such a 
board might be misled. The result would be 
favouritism ; not on their part, but on the part of 
somebody else. 

3696. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) There is one 
question arising out of your statement I should 
like to ask you. You made, I think, the some¬ 
what vague statement that a growing mistrust and 
ill-feeling between the different communities has 
been fostered by the Government of this country, 
but you qualified it afterwards by saying that it 
was done “ ignorantly ” ?—From the beginning, 
I meant it. 

3697. But that is your view ?—Yes. 

3698. Are you aware that it has been stated 
on the other hand, that that distrust and jealousy 
has been fostered by a tendency amongst a very 
influential class of Brahmans towards a revival 
which has been aggressive towards all those stand¬ 
ing outside caste which tends to discord and 
strife ?—It is an entire mistake. 

3699. Are you aware that that statement has 
been made by a distinguished colleague of yours 
in the High Court ?—He may have said it, but 
it is not my opinion. 

3700. But you will admit that his statement 
is one which I, as an outsider, am entitled to 
give the same consideration to, as I do to your 
statement ?—Certainly. 

3701. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Would you 
tell me what you exactly mean by a separate 
Judicial Service under the control of the High 
Court ? What do you mean by control ? Do 
you mean appointment, punishment, and dis¬ 
missal and suspension ?—1 have not worked it 
out thoroughly, but that is what I mean. 

3702. What I should like to ask you is this: 
your knowledge of the Judicial arrangements of 
other countries is eonsiderable, do you know of 
any country where the High Court appoints 
.magistrates ?—The Lord Chancellor does, but no 
doubt, he is a member of the Cabinet. 

3703. What I want to know is whether the 
High Court appoints Judges ?—The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor is the highest Judge. 

3704. And he is also a very high executive 
officer. Do you know whether in any country 
in the world the High Court controls the magis¬ 
trates ?—I do not know; but if there is not I 
should not consider that an objection. 

3705. You would make the experiment 
here ?—Unless I see any serious objection. I 
have not myself worked it out fully in my own 
mind. 

3706. I understand that the Service you 
recommend is to be an enlarged set of listed- 
posts, beginning from the bottom and going to 
the top, and that you are to introduce Indians 
by an examination in this country, and give 
them a right to rise to those posts. You prefer 
that system to taking a proportion, and allowing 
so many Indians to get into the service by 
examination in this country, and allowing them to 
rise with the other civilians on exactly the 
same footing; do you prefer your scheme to 
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that one ?—I recruit a portion of the Civil 
Service in that way. 

3707. There arc two schemeB. One is the 
old statutory scrvioe, whiph, although it failed in 
its object, was intended to be a service in which 
one-filth of the appointments was to be recruited 
from Indians ; they were to be put in the 
Civil List and their names entered at the bottom 
of the Civil List, and they were to rise on 
exactly equal terms with their fellows who came 
from England. Your system is to separate out of 
that list the whole set of appointments from the 
bottom to the top, and introduce Indians into that 
separate service to the exclusion of others: I 
suppose you consider yours is the best scheme ?— 
But there is a difference. 

3708. I suppose you think yours is the best 
scheme ?—The serious difficulty in the other 
j^stem is that they belong to a different service. 
I would recruit members for the same service in 
two ways. When a person is appointed to a 
listed-post (it may be that he is promoted) I 
think that there should be a declaration that on 
Appointment he becomes a member of the Civil 
Service. 

3709. Which do you thhik would be the best 
plan, to introduce a certain proportion of recruits 
to the service out here and place them in the 
Civil List and let them rise, with exactly the same 
claims as Indian Civil Service members from 
England, or, as you propose, to make a separate 
service to which the Indian civilians who are 
recruited in England should have no claims, but 
which appointments should be entirely for the 
service recruited in this country ?—I prefer mine, 
for this reason ; that if you make appointments 
from the Indian servants here to the listed appoint¬ 
ments, they would bo appointed at a late age. 

3710. If you have an examination here, not 
A simultaneous examination, but an examination 
of candidates who would be just about the same 
age as the candidates who pass in England, you 
would introduce them into the Civil List as Indian 
Civil Service members, and they would rise with 
Axaotly the same claims to all those superior posts 
as have now the Indian Civil Service members 
from England. That is one system. The other 
system is to make an exclusive service for Indians 
in this country of a certain number of listed 
.appointments. I want to know why you think 
the other system could not be carried outP— 
Except this, that if you have got 50 Europeans 
and 20 Indians, their promotion must be neces¬ 
sarily slower. 

3711. Why P—Because there would be a 
number of superior posts, and each of the Indians 
will have a certain chance. That depends upon 
their proportion to the total number. The pro¬ 
portion of Europeans to the total number would 
be much larger, and therefore his chance of pro¬ 
motion must be much less. 

3712- You would have five assistants recruit- 
ad from England, and one from India. These 
men’s, names would appear at the bottom of the 
list.. There would be a difficulty as to whether 
Indians should go at the top or the bottom of the 
list. That could be settled. The Indian would 
start with exactly the same chance as the other 
five, as the rest. A post would become vacant, 
and the first person in those six names would get 
it. It might be an Indian or an Englishman. I 
-do not see how the Indian would be prejudiced ?— 


What would be the result? Would the Indian 
be able to get a reasonable proportion of the 
highest posts ? 

3713. They would get exactly one-fifth 
ohanoe if they were efficient ?—^That may be. I 
framed my scheme so as to enable them to rise as 
rapidly as their English brethren. That was my 
main object in constituting it as I did. I am 
not able to say at the moment whether what you 

ropose will achieve that object. If it will, I 
ave no objection. 

3714. As regards your system, why, when 
you hand over one-third of the Collectorships to 
your Indian Service, do you propose to hand 
over half the members of the Board of Eevenue; 
surely you would give one-third right through P 
—I wish to have one Indian a member of 
Council and to have sufficient people to select from, 
you must have at least two members- 

3715. You spoke rather with indifference of 
the ill-feeling between the different castes and 
between the Muhammadans and Hindus: has it 
not been a fact that within the last 30 years in 
the districts of Salem, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, 
Malabar, Trichinopoly, Bellary and Ei8tna,the 
position of affairs, has, at intervals, been a matter 
of the very greatest anxiety to Government as 
regards the maintenance of public peace owing to 
the ill-feeling between either different castes or 
different creeds in those districts P—That is with 
regard to religious processions. I presume I am 
right in supposing that they arose out of that. 

3716. Some of the disturbances arose from 
causes such as caste questions, and some arose 
from inter-oreed questions P—There are no 
means now open to Government officers, at any 
rate as far as I know none have been devised, of 
obtaining a knowledge of what is going on in a 
place. If some means were devised for that, I 
think these disturbances could be easily stopped. 
But it does not show that there is any ill-feeling 
between the communities. 

3717. Are you aware that several times 
during the last 20 years the Muhammadans in 
Trichinopoly have particularly asked for a 
Muhammadan Deputy Collector to be sent tliere P 
—They may have done so. The Muhammadan 
candidate may have asked them to do so, but I 
do not think that the people would do it of their 
own accord. We have had the case of one com¬ 
munity asking for a Munsif because the candidate 
was not able to make the request. 

3718. (Mr. Oldfield.) With reference to your 
siheme for allowing Civil servants one-tiiird 
of the Judgeships, there are twenty-two District 
Judges, and that would be seven, would it not P 
—^I think it would be seven now. 

3719. As long as there are three Civilian 
Judges in the High Court, would not that afford 
rather a small field for recruitment ?—It may be 
so, but I do not think that that rule ought to 
stand. So far as the High Court is concerned 
there should be no rule of proportion. They 
should put the best in. 

3720. But, as long as it does stand, one-third 
would be a rather small number ?—Yes. 

3721. You are aware of the proposal before 
the Secretary of State at the present time for 
the improvement of the judicial knowledge of 
civilians, are you not?—I do not know what 
definite proposals there are, but the matter came 
round to the High Court. 
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3722. Shortly, they include a year to be 

r ut in England in training in a barrister’s 
mbors. Have yon any strong opinion that 
your scheme is preferable ?—L do not think that 
working for a year in a barrister’s chambers 
will do. 

3723. You would prefer actual practical work 
in the country V—They must first pass their 
examination in law, and then there would be their 
practical work in the country. That might be 
supplemented by working for a year in a barris¬ 
ter’s chambers. 

3724. With regard to election, you are aware 
that for the last, I think, three or four years, a 
^stem of election has been introduced into this 
Presidency ?—Yes, I believe ; after a certain 
number of years of service. 

3725. Do you believe that that, taken with 
an improved training, would be a very great 
advantage in the training of a Judge? —What 
I feel is that eight or nine years would be too 
long a time after which to think of acquiring a 
taste for judicial work. I have noticed very 
few instances in which there has been an ambition 
on the part of District Judges to become good 
lawyers. They want to get through their work, 
which is very heavy. I have noticed in very few 
a real desire to become good lawyers. 

3726. Your scheme is that they should elect 
after they succeed in the competitive examina¬ 
tion ?— Yes. 

3727. Do you think that they could elect so 
early if they knew nothing of judicial work ?— 
I think most of them should be fit for both. I 
would draft a portion of them into one depart¬ 
ment and the remainder into the other. 

3728. It would be necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to settle that ?—I do not believe that all 
could be given a choice. That would be impossible. 

3729. Government could hardly settle it until 
it had some experience of their capabilities 
in the country ?—I believe that most of them will 
be able to do both. There is no want of capacity 
in District Judge#; it is due to the system. They 
come in too late to their work to have the time or 
the ambition to study law. 

3730. You say that you recognise the fact 
that a proportion of District and Sessions Judges 
should be Europeans. What are your reasons ?— 
My reasons are that there should be in all bran¬ 
ches of the service a good leaven of Europeans. 
It is necessary in the interests of the oount:^ and 
of the people. ^ 

3731. In this particular service, why do you 
consider that Europeans would be particularly 
necessary ?—Englishmen have a strong sense of 
justice. I do not mean to say that the Indian 
has not an equally strong sense of justice, but I 
think it is very desirable that there should be 
a good number of Europeans; and if (as, 
according to my scheme, they should) they 
also become barristers, that ensures a knowledge 
of the best traditions of the English Bench. 

3732. One of the witnesses told us that, 
compared with English lawyers, Indian lawyers 
appeared to have a spirit of subtlety, which if 
carried to excess, would be deleterious ?—Every¬ 
thing carried to excess would be deleterious; 
but I do not think that one out of ten 
Indian lawyers has hair-splitting tendencies. I 
consider that the best English lawyers are most 
subtle. 


3733. Supposing that the distribution between 
the judgeships of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Provincial Civil Service is hot carried 
out, and that they remain as they are between the 
Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service, would yon still give the appointment* 
to the Bar ?—Certainly. 

3734. Can yon tell us whether you would 
fix any number of places to be so filled ?—I 
would amongst Judges appoint one-fourth at 
least, and amongst District J udges one-third. 

37-35. You would give one-fourth to the Bar ? 
—Yes, and one-third to the District Judges. 

3736. We have at present four District 
Judges ; that is to say, you would give between 
one and two ?—With the present number of 
Judges it would be difficult to work out. If 
there are six you would give two. I only suggest 
what would be desirable. I would simply give it 
to the best. 

3737. [Mr. Ramachandra Rao.) You have 
intimate acquaintance with Indian officers ?—- 
Yes. 

3738. You are the Past-President of the Indian 
Officers’ Association ?—Yes. 

3739. Is not there a strong feeling, as far as 
you have gathered among Indian officers, that 
some of them should be admitted to appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, there is. 

3740. More in number than is now possible 
under the system of open competition in Eng¬ 
land ?—Yes. 

3741. Appointed on precisely similar condi¬ 
tions P—Yes. 

3742- Do you think they are satisfied with, 
the present system of listed appointments, that 
is lower in prestige ?—They are not satisfied. 

3743. Is there not also a feeling amongst 
Indian officers that they should be started in their 
official career exactly on the same conditions, and 
at the same age as English officers are started ?— 
Yes. 

3744. Do you think they should start as early 
as possible ?—Yes. 

3745. Some of these aspirations are just and 
should be met as far as possible P—Yes. 

3746. Is it because you think that simulta¬ 
neous examinations are not sufficient that you 
recommend a system of separate examination ?— 
Yes. 

3747. And if the candidates who pass in the 
separate examination are not graded in the same 
rank as those who pass the Civil Service examina¬ 
tion, you are not in favour of a separate examina¬ 
tion ?—There is absolutely no use in it then. 

3748. And if a separate examination were to 
be sanctioned and distinction to be made, you do 
not want a separate examination P—Certainly not. 

3749. Is there also a wide feeling amongst 
Indians that all distinctions and differences except 
as to salary should be done away with, so far as 
the lower and higher posts are concerned ?—Yes. 

3750. (Mr, Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) You 
said in one of your replies that smart young men 
who were not able to get good praotiee have 
entered the service and have proved intelligent 
Judicial officers. Does the converse hold good? 
Is there a possibility of men who are good at the 
Bar proving failures as Judicial officers?—Yes,, 
there is a possibility. 

3751. Do you not think it is desirable that a 
man’s capacity to appreciate evidence and come 
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to proper deoisions and conclusions; and. that his 
charaeter, should he tried in a lower grade, suoh 
as the first-grade Munsif’s place, before you 
invest him with power to hang men, or to decide 
dismtes relating to estates wo^ lakhs of rupees ? 
—^That would be one way of testing ; but the 
people who are in charge of big cases acquire the 
same capacity. A pleader would not be worth 
anything if he could not judge a case judicially. 
It is one of the functions of the advocate to give 
advice. He has to. study the evidence in the 
cases which be conducts. I do not think anything 
could be better than the Bar for recruiting for 
the Bench. 

3752. In this Presidency most of the Civil 
work in the mufassal is done by Munsifs and 
Sub-Judges, and the High Court does only the 
appellate work: is that so ?—Except the original 
Bide suits. 

8753. Would not a very important incentive 
for good work bo removed if, according to your 
proposal, their promotion were restricfed to 
first-grade Sub-Judges ?—It will not be limited. 

I do not want all the posts to be given to the 
Bar. I want a good proportion to be given to 
those who have been Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 

I do not want Munsifs and Sub-Judges to forget 
that they went from the Bar. 

3754. But you say in your scheme for a 
separate examination, if sanctioned, that the 
listed posts should be abolished ?—There is the 
Statute of 1870. 

3765. The listed posta are now understood as 
being the reward which men of merit and ability 
in the Provincial Service might reasonably 
expect P—All those who are now in the service 
would expect it, but others will not. 

3756. You said that listed posts must be 
abolished, and that you want them to get appoint¬ 
ments under the Statute of 1870 P—I would give 
the appointments to men who had exceptional 
merit. 

M.B.By. Rao Bahadur E. Rauanujacbabi 

Written answert relating to the Indian 
Crsil Service. 

3768 (1). What is your experience of the workr 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle P—The work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by an 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service is satisfactory. The 
principle is sound except in that it practicedly 
excludes Natives of India from its benefits. The 
resent tendency is to cry down examinations, but 
am one of those who believe that in a matter so 
important as recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service no other test than an open competitive 
examination will satisfy the requirements of the 
case. 

3764 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in det^, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—^There are five 
European languages, excluding Ei^lish, against 
two languages which are Indian, Three of them 
being living languages, they can be easily 
mastered by Europeans. But as facilities do not 
exist fur ^eir study in India, Natives of this 
country find themselves at a disadvantage when 

60 


8757. Have yon any idea as to how many 
people would be appointed by the Q-ovemment ? 
—We have no figures here. 

37.58, And if you compere the number which 
have been taken into the higher grades under the 
Statute during the last forty years, would you 
think the Provincial Service could reasonably 
expect any fair number of appointments to be 
given?—Under my scheme all those who are 
now in the service will get them. I do not 
want to prejudice their prospects. I am speak¬ 
ing of their prospects of rising to Jndgeships. 
Under my scheme all Munsifs and Sub-Judges 
will get posts. The Judicial Service is distinct. 

3759. Do you know that in the Provincial 
Judicial Service there is a feeling that their 
promotion has been oonsiderably widened by the 
appointment of one of them for the first time to 
the High Court Bench ?—I think there would be. 

3760. That is an appointment made after five 
appointments had been previously monopolised 
by the Bar ?—After they got them. 

3761. Do you not think it a hardship, now at 
this particular time when they are aspiring to 
higher things, to remove the little incentives P— 
I am not removing them by my scheme. 

3762. Your chief recommendation for appoint¬ 
ing men from the Bar direct as Sub-Judges and 
District Judges is that men who enter the 
service may rise to the position of a Judge at 
an early age. fine of the objections for recruit¬ 
ing men from Munsifs, as they are graded now, 
is because they will become rather old by the 
time they are made Judges?—I do not thmk I 
said that, but it would be the fact that those who 
join as Munsifs are fagged out. The work of a 
Munsif is killing. They become fagged out and 
they would lose their energy. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

Avargal, Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram. 

compared to European candidates. If there is to 
be equality between European and Indian candi¬ 
dates, French, German and Italian will have to 
be removed from the list of subjects. In suoh 
a case, there will be two European classical 
languages against two Indian. 

3765 f3). Is the system equally’suitable for the 
admission of " N stives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend P—The system 
is not suitable for Natives of India who are not 
of pure or mixed European descent, especially 
for Hindus, who constitute three-fourths of the 
population in this country. The customs and 
habits of oor people, particularly of Hindus, which 
are in many respects different from those of 
Europeans and Eurasians, stand to some extent 
in the way of their going freely to England to 
compete for the Civil Service; but this is not a 
serious disadvantage. There is another and 
greater disadvantage under which they labour. 
They have to go to England and stay there for 
some time to prepare for the examination. If 
they are selected well and good; if not, they have 
to returii to India, sadder, wiser and poorer, since 
other services, excluding the medical, are not open 
to them. As for the Indian Medioal Service, it 
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requires knowledge of special subjects which those 
who try for the Civil Service do not acquire. 
The cost of going to England and a stay of some 
duration therein, including that of the return 
journey, is not inconsiderable. As our young men 
whoso ambition is to enter the Civil Service do not 
belong to the aristocratic or monied classes, their 
failure to get into the Civil Service seriously 
affects their financial position on their return to 
their mother country. Then they find that it is 
too late to think of any of the liberal professions 
open to our young men. This, it wilt be admitted, 
is a serious disadvantage. 

3766 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ?— 
I think that the combination of the competitive 
examination for the Home and Colonial Civil 
Services with that for the Indian Civil Service 
is to the advantage of Indian interests as it will 
allow selection from a wider field. 

3767 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I 
think the present system of recruitment by an 
open competitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, provided that the door is kept open for 
men of acknowledged merit already in the service 
to enter the Civil Service otherwise than by a 
competitive examiftation. 

3768 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of holding simultaneous 
examinations in India and England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

3769 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, reoruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ?• If you favour such a 
aoheme, what proportion do yon recommend ?— 
I am in favour of filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty recruited by 
means of a separate examination in India as 
difficult as the examination for the Civil Service, 
if it is not found feasible to hold simultaneous 
examinations in India and England. In such a 
case, there should be only one examination for 
the whole of India, but not for each province or a 
group of provinces. I would recommend that 
two-fifths of the total number of vacancies oeour- 
ring in each year be so filled up, including those 
that may he reserved for deserving ofiioers of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3770 (8). If yon do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission hr 
the Indian Civil Service by means of {a) nomina¬ 
tion, (&) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, desoribe fully 
what system yon would reomnmeud. Inr parti- 
oolair do yon consider it desirable that all classes 
and oommnnities should be represented in the 


appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this • principle ? —If the idea of 
holding simultaneous or separate examinations in 
India open to all natural-born subjects of Hie 
Majesty does not commend itself to Governmafit> 
I would recommend a system of combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination. Nominations may be 
made from all classes of the people; but the 
appointments should depend entirely upon the 
results of an examination. However desirable it 
may be in theory that all classes and communities 
should be represented in the higher grad^ of the 
public service, it is not to the real interests of the 
country that any but men of high intellectnal 
calibre should get appointments now generally 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

3771 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian CiviDService 
bv Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—As it is my idea that 
the examination held in India for the part reoruit- 
ment of the Indian Civil Service should be open 
to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty but 
not simply to Natives of India, I do not consider it 
unreasonable that Natives of India should still be 
eligible for appointments in England, if they 
attend the examination held in England and show 
conspicuous merit. 

3772 (10), Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts ofiioers of the 
Brovinoial Civil Service P If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—I would regard the system of selections of young 
men who are Natives of India for the Civil Service 
by means of a competitive examination as being 
supplementary to the present system of promoting 
to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

3773 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of reoruitment lor the J udioial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—In my 
opinion a separate method of reornitment for the 
J udioial branch of the Indian Civil Service is not 
necessary. What is wanted is that Civilians who 
wish to enter the Jndicial branch should receive 
special training which will enable them to dis¬ 
charge their duties satisfactorily. There is a 
general oomplsiut that those who are appointed 
as Judges of District Courts do not possess that 
knowledge of civil law which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in order that they may effectively supervise 
the work of courts subordinate to District 
Courts. 

3774 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Q-overnment of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as inoluding “any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“resident in India, and not established there 
“ for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
desoent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European desoent ? If not, state 
fnlly any proposals that you wish to ia 
regard to this matter ?—Tes. 
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877$ (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
oompetitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for 
eandidates at such exaipipation, giving your 
reasons F—I would recommend that the age hmit 
he reduced to 21. As it is, Natives of India who 
go to England to compete for the Civil Service 
have practically only one chance. Regard being 
had to the rish of failure and the consequences 
resulting therefrom, for which they should he pre¬ 
pared, the presmit limit is not fair to them. Our 
young men of parts take their degree when they 
are almnt20. A preliminary study of one year 
in jplogfaud is necessary in order that they may 
appear for the Civil Service Examination with a 
fair chance of success, if theiefore they 
allowed to appear when they are 21, they t^I 
nertainly have two chances. 

3776 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age.at which junior civilians recruited ip 
England, should commence their ofheial duties in 
India P -Twenty-five would, I think, be a suitable 
age for young civilians recruited in England to 
commence their ofiieial duties in India. A little 
more knowledge of the customs,' manners and 
modes of thought of the people they will be called 
upop to mie than they have under the existing 
arrangements, will enable them to disflharge their 
duties more smoothly and avoid the mistakes that 
in .the beginning some of them commit in their 
treatment of those who have to work under them 
or may have .occasion to see them on business or 
otherwise, 

3777 (15). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would best suit 
oandidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons P Ro yon recommend any differentiation 
betyeeu the age limits for Natives of India and 
for other uetural-born subjects of HisMajestv P— 
I have already: stated that twenty-one will suit 
candidates who are hlatives of India better th^n 
the present limit. I have no opinion to offer 
^gpiding the age limit of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

3778 (16), What alterations, if apy, jlo you 
recoppgcepd in the authorised syllabus of sub|ects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
exanainatiop P—I have already stated my objec- 
tipps to the presept syllabus vdth regard to the 
living lapguages of Europe. While Latip and 
Greek carry 1,100 marks each, Sanskrit and 
Arabic carry only 800 marks each. This is 
manifestly -uniuat to Natives of India who are 
Hindus or Muhammadans. 

3779 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the opjen competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
Jtudia and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—If French, German and Italian 
arc removed from the list of subjects. Natives of 
Ipdia. will, have no room to complain of the 
syllabus. I do not think that oAerwise any 
differentiation in the subjects is either necessary 
or desirable, 

3780 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers nsjcyuited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if 89, what posts apd fpr what reasons P—'lEe 
qwstion of resemng posts for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service will pot arise if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations are held in England and India. If it 
cannot be done, a aepacafe examination as difficult 


as the present Civil Service Exapiinatlop may be 
held jn India. In the latter case, I do not recom¬ 
mend that a>ny j^sts should ,he reserved for 
members of the Civil Service, for the simple reason 
that the examination held in India would not be 
less difficult than that heltj. in England whatever 
name it may be given. 

3781 (19). Do you oonaider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His MajMty 
should ^ employed in the highej? posts of the Civil 
Administration ? If so, to what proportion of 
the posts included in thp Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly he admitted ?— 
In my answer to question (7) I have stated 
that two-fifths of the vaoanoies occurring every 
year may be given to natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty on the results of a competitive .examina¬ 
tion held in India, some of these appointments 
being reserved fot deserving members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3782 (20). Do you acoept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service oadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England and partly by special arrangement in 
ludia P—The appointment of Netives of India to 
poets in thp Indian Civil Service partly through 
the naedium of an open competitive examiuation 
held in England and partly by a speoial arrange- 
ment is not satisfactory. Nospeeia) arrangement 
is wanted except to do justice to a few deserving 
officers oi the Provincial Civil Searvioe. 

3783 (21). Do you consider th*t the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians unddr 
the Statute qf 18( 0 should be revived, aad, if .so, 
what method of recruitment .frould you recom¬ 
mend?—I do not recommend the revival of 
the, .old system of appointments of “Statutcoy 
Civilians” under the Statute of 1870, as it was 
a failure on the whole. 

3784 (22j. If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil' 
Service /cadre has been stopped or has never existed 
in your province, would you advite its re-intro- 
duMion or iiitrodoction, as the case may be, and 
if.,the system should be introduced or re¬ 
introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, should 
it be adopted ?—I do not consider it necessary to 
introduce the system of recruiting military officers 
for posts in the Indian Civil Service^ cadre into 
this province, as I see no special reasons for 'its 
introductiou. People of this pro’vinoe have been 
happy under the administration as carried on by 
members of the Indian Civil -ttiervioe. 

3785 (23).' Do you consider that suoh a system 
should be restricted to the reoruitment of nulitary 
officers, or extended ,to the recruitment of selfeoted 
officers from other Indian services P—^I see no 
advantage in giving posts now held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service either to military officers 
or to officers of other ser'vices. 

3786 ( 24;. What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, are declaued to 
be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly he appointed P—^If an examination is 
held in India simultaneously with that in Eng¬ 
land, them peed not be nmoy listed posts to which 
members of the Provincial Civil: Service may 
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aspire. The number may he era3.u8lly reduced 
so that it may be much smaller than it is. • If the 
examinations cannot be held simultaneously in 
India and England, I would recommend that two- 
fifths of the appointments now held by members 
of the Civil Service be reserved for Natives of 
India. Two-thirds of these appointments may be 
thrown open to competition, the other one-third 
being reserved for distinguished members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3787 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
role which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one 
quarter of the listed posts ?—As I am against 
nomination pure and simple in the case of 
appointments to the Civil Service, I cannot say 
that the rule is satisfactory. 

3788 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which' most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—As the 
present arrangements go, I am satisfied with the 
system. 

3789 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why P—I would enlarge the number 
of listed posts, so that it may include a Member of 
the Board of Revenue and a Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. The reason is simple; if a wide knowl¬ 
edge of the real wants of the people on the part 
of those who influence the policy of Government 
is conducive to the efficiency of administration, an 
Indian Member of the Board of Revenue and an 
Indian Secretary will be invaluable. As Govern¬ 
ment are now pleased to appoint Indians to 
Executive Councils, an Indian Secretary or an 
Indian Member pf the Board may with advantage 
be taken into the Council. I would further 
recommend that about a sixth of the total number 
of Collectors be Indians, so that the best of them 
may be appointed a Member of the Board of 
Revenue. More Indians may also be with 
advantage to the administration appointed as 
Under Secretaries. 

3790 (28). Please add such remarks as yon may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
poste which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—The holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and England for 
the Indian Civil Service will be the most states¬ 
manlike way of satisfying the legitimate ambition 
of the Natives of India to serve their Sovereign as 
well as their mother oountiy. The opinion that 
is sometimes expressed in certain quarters that the 
introduction of Natives into the higher grades of 
public service on a large scale will change the 
British character of the administration, and may 
pos^bly weaken the foundations of the British 
role, is quite groundless. By whatever means it 
may be accomplished, the introduction of a large 
number of Natives of ability and character into 
the Indian Civil Service will add to the popularity 
of the British rule without diminishing admin¬ 
istrative efficiency. But if the idea of holding 
simultaneous examinations does not commend 
itself to Government, the number of listed poste 
may be increased in the manner suggested in my 
answer to questions (7) and (24). Barring 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service of proved 
ability and character, none should be appointed to 
the posts held by members of the Civil Service 


except on the result of an open coin^titive 
examination. Nominations may be made from 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects, but I 
beg to repeat that none should enter the Indian. 
Civil • Service except in the manner suggested 
above. 

3791 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the- 
service P—Probation for a limited period is vety 
desirable. 

3792 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should ^ prescribed for the probationers?—A 
period of two years is not too long. As I take it 
for granted that the general educational qualifica¬ 
tions of men who enter the Indian Civil Service 
by passing the competitive examination are 
sufficiently high, the training given during the 
probationary period should be of a more useful 
character than it seems to be at present. 

3793 (31). Do you consider that any differenti¬ 
ation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that yon recommend P—-The 
course relating to law should be common to both. 
It is desirsble that Europeans selected on the 
results of the competitive examination should 
spend the whole of their probationary period,, in 
India. Part of this period may be usefully spent 
in the study of Indian languages, manners and 
customs, the rest of it being devoted to_ the study 
of law. Similarly, selected Indians will do well 
to spend a part of their probationary period in 
England, devoting their time to the study of 
English institutions. They may spend the other 
part of it more usefully in India studying the 
more important of the general laws of the country, 
including the most important of the local laws 
of the province in which they have elected to 
serve. 

3794 (38). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of theindian Civil Service, 
and possibly of other Indian Services reornited in 
England ?—It is very desirable to start a college 
in India for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service as well as of other Indian 
Services recruited in England. 

3795 (34). Do yoii think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions 6f the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre P—^A 
college for the whole of India will perhaps be a 
better arrangement. If a well-equipped college 
be considered to be a costly thing (it will be well 
worth the cost), each Provincial Government may 
select a suitable centre. 

3796 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up 
their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introdnoed P—— 
Those that choose the Executive branch should, in 
my opinion, have a longer period of trainihg 
under TahsUdars and Talnk Magistrates than tfiey 
are given now. It appears to me that one yhak la. 
not too l6ng a period for training. 
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8797 (86). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service V If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—As a rule 
officers of the Indian Civil Service have poor 
knowledge of Indian languages. The examina¬ 
tions they are required to pass in these languages 
are easy. If the character of the examination is 
changed, there may possibly be some improve¬ 
ment. The real cause of the deterioration alluded 
to in the question is the fact that English is the 
sole medium of official communication between 
European officers and their Native subordinates. 
So far as this province is concerned, persons are 
found almost everywhere to explain in English 
what European officers wish to know. I cannot 
think of any real remedy. 

8798 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—It has 
been sugge.sted in my answer to question (31) 
that Europeans selected for the Indian Civil 
Service should spend the whole of their probation¬ 
ary period in India. The greater part of the 
period should be devoted to study of Law. They 
should have regular instruction in it. This is 
applicable to all officers. Those that are selected 
for the executive branch should study special 
laws applicable to the province, including land 
tenures. Those officers that are selected tor the 

S dicial branch may be made to sit with District 
unsifs and see how original cases are conducted 
and disposed of. 

3799 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the judicial branch ?—I do. I do not see why 
officers selected for the judicial branch should not 
have a course of study in law as wide as that pre¬ 
scribed for the B.L. Degree examination of an 
Indian University. 

3800 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—They may be trained as 
Subordinate Judges. 

3801 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
Members of the Indian Civil Service, whether they 
are Natives of India or other, should have the 
same kind of training so far as the judicial branch 
is concerned. 

3802 (41). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited P—Those that are directly recruited in 
India should, in myopinion,have the same training 
as those who are selected for the Indian Civil Service 
on the result of an open competitive examination. 
61 


3803 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—With regard to probation, 
Natives of India of unmixed Indian descent as 
well as those of mixed European and Indian 
descent should spend part of their probationary 
period in England and in the study of English 
institutions. With regard to persons of unmixed 
European descent, I would recommend that they 
do spend the whole of their probationary period in 
India. As regards training, I do not see why 
there should be any difference. 

3804 (44). Do you consider that the numbers of 
officers authorised for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views ?—I believe that some of 
the district charges are too heavy for the most 
energetic district officer. The same remark also 
applies to divisional charges. Increase in the 
number of officers appears to be desirable for the 
efficiency of administration. 

3805 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—I would 
not recommend any difference between the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service and Statutory 
Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts as regards pay. Lower 

somehow carries with it an idea of inferiority, 
atever economical reasons may exist to justify 
the difference, they should not be made to feel 
that the public regard them as inferior officers. 

3806 (49). Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts P In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable P—Without going to details I think 
that leave rules made for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service may differ from those made for Sta¬ 
tutory Civilians and members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

3807 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1900, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—The 
conditions mentioned in the Government of India 
Resolution referred to in the question are suitable 
generally. The only modification that I wonld 
recommend is, that recruitment for posts of 
Deputy Collectors should be from among the 
distinguished graduates of Indian Universities. 

3808 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
foine in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
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Nothing short of au open competitive examination 
for the recruitment ohthe Provincial Civil Service 
will be satisfaetorj Those that have entered the 
Provincial Civil Service through the door of an 
open competition . are admitted to he superior to 
those who have got in otherwise, barring a few 
exceptions. Without overlooking the just claims 
of those who are in the lower grades of Public 
Service, only those who have proved their superior 
intellectual calibre in an open competitive exami¬ 
nation should be selected for posts like that of 
Deputy Collector. The above remarks do not 
apply to appointments of District Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges. 

3809 (5a). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ? —Y es. 

3810 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—I believe that all classes are fairly 
represented in our Provincial Civil Service. 
Whether the work of the representatives of 
difperent classes is equally efficient is a matter 
which need not be discussed here. In my 
humble opinion, considerations of caste or creed 
should not overweigh those of,fitness in the matter 
of appointments to the public service. 

3^1 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend P—The train¬ 
ing and probation of officers appointed to the 
Provincial Civil Service should in many respects 
be similar to that given to the members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

3812 (56). Do you consider that the numbers of 
officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views ?—The complaint is very 
general that the numbers of officers authorised for 
the various grades are insufficient and that conse¬ 
quently they (officers) are overworked. There is 
a cry of overwork in every grade of the service and 
so far as I know it is not unreasonable. 


3813 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—The functions of the officers of the 
Executive and J udicial branches of our Provincial 
Civil Service are differentiated well enough; but 
their combination in the same officer sometimes 
affects the administration of justice in a manner 
which cannot be considered to be satisfactory. If 
the finances of the country would permit it, a 
complete separation of functions would conduce 
to a more efficient administration of justice. 

3814 (68). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I am not satisfied 
with the present designation. I would call the 
service after the province. 

3815 (59). Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil' Services as re¬ 
gards salary should be adjusted by a consideration 
of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what principle do you recommend ?—I advocate 
that there should be one examination for each pro¬ 
vince for the recruitment of officers like Deputy 
Collectors and that there should be no difference 
as regards their pay between one province and 
another. The same remark applies also to the pay 
of District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. 

3816 (61). Doyou approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ?—I would make no difference as 
regards pay between the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and those of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts. It must be remem¬ 
bered that only those members of the Provincial 
Civil Service whose abilities and character are 
acknowledged are appointed to listed posts. 
When such is the case, I do not consider it fair 
that they should get less pay than members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 


Mr. E. Eamanujachaki, called and examined. 


3817. {Chairman.) Of what college are you 
Principal ?—The Maharaja's College at Vizia- 
nagram. 

3818. How long have you occupied that posi¬ 
tion ?—For the last 26 years. 

3819. Have you ever occupied a position in 
the Educational department ?—Before that I 
was Vice-Principal of the same college. 

3820. What is your caste ?—Bfnhman. 

3821. How many students have you at your 
college ?—In the College department there are 
125 to 150, the number varies from year to year. 

3822. Is your college a first-grade college ?— 
Yes. 

3823. Is it affiliated to the University of 
Madras P—Yes. 

3824. On an a verage, how many of your 
students take their degree each year ?—^From 12 
to 20. 

3825. At what age do they come to your 
college ?—‘To the College department from 16 to 
18 . 


3826. What is the average age at which they 
take their degree ?—From 20 to 21. 

3827. Have you had graduates from your 
college of recent years who have gone to England 
for the competitive examination of the Civil 
Service ?—No. 

3828. You know of no students that have 
been at your college who ultimately got through 
the examination ?—None. 

3829. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

3830. You are also desirous of maintaining a 
minimum of Europeans in the service ?—Yes, in 
case simultaneous examinations are not held in 
England and India, two-fifths of the appoint¬ 
ments may be reserved for Natives of India. 

3831. But if simultaneous examinations are 
held you say you do not want a minimum ?— 1 
do not want a minimum for Natives of India. 

3832. Are yon anxious to see the retention of 
the European element in the Civil Service?— 
Certainly. 
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3833. How would you ensuro that under the 
system of a simultaneous examination ?—I am 
sure that would be the result. No separate 
means need be adopted. 

3834. You are prepared to leave it to chance ? 
—Yes. 

3835. At what age would you like to see the 
open competition P—From 21 to 23. 

3836. Would you also like to see a two years’ 
probation ?—Yes. 

3837. At what age do you think it is best for a 
young man to come out and enter the service 
here ?— About 25. 

3838. What do yon suggest would be the best 
course for a candidate during those two years of 
probation in England ?—I should like to see 
candidates spend part of their time in England 
and the rest of it in India. I would make a 
difference between Indian and English candidates 
in that respect. 

3839. You would like them to have two years’ 
probation in England ?—No, two years’ pro¬ 
bation. 

3840. Not neeessai’ily in England ?—Not in 
England. I should like the European candidates 
to spend the whole of their time in India. 

3841. Is the standard for examination in your 
college the same as in the University of Madras? 
—Yes. 

3842. (Sir Theodore Morison.) What sort of 
probationary system would you like to see adopted 
for an Englishman when he passes that period, 
according to your system, in India P—In my 
opinion they should study law for the greater 
part of their time, and a portion of their time may 
be devoted to the study of Indian sooiologv, cus¬ 
toms, manners and modes of thought of the 
Indians. 

3843. Would you describe to me what sort of 
training j'ou contemplate in law here ?—Of 
course the course does not very much differ from 
what exists ; the general law of India, Evidence, 
Penal Code, Procedure, and with regard to parti¬ 
cular provinces the local laws. 

3844. Would you confine your education to 
the study of the codes or would you include anv 
experience of the practical working of the courts P 
—Experience of the practical working of the 
courts would be included in the training course. 
I would have three years’, two years’, and one 
year’s training. 

3845. Would you explain your probationary 
period with regard to the study of law?—For 
Judicial officers I would prescribe the same course 
as that prescribed for the B.L. degree of one of 
the Universities, or almost the same. 

3846. But the B.L. degree, I think, does not 
include the reporting of oases, or the actual 
study of the working ?—No; I would add that. 

3847. Where would you have the teaching 
given ?—It should be given if possible at one 
college where the candidates can be specially in¬ 
structed. If that is not possible one centre for 
each province may be taken at which regular 
instruotion in law could be given to the candi¬ 
dates. 

3848. If you have one centre I suppose you 
would not give the teaching in the Provincial 
law ?—No, of course that is not possible. After 
I sent in my replies I changed my opinion. 
Probably one centre for each province would be 
better than one college for the whole of India. 


3849. You would have lectures given to them 
at these Provincial centres ?—Yes. 

3860. Where would you get your teachers 
from P—The teachers would have to be appointed 
from the most distinguished men at the Bar. 

3851. Have you any law teaching in your 
college ?—No, it is only an Arts College. 

3852. In the old days did you have a law 
class ?—No. 

3853. You have never had a law class ?—No. 

3854. You have never had any experience of 
law classes ?—-I was myself a student of law in 
Madras. 

3855. In how many colleges in Madras have 
they law classes P—Only one. 

3856. With regard to the study of Indian 
sociology, have you any teachers at present in 
the Presidency ?—No ; there are books, but no 
teachers. 

3857. Could you give me any idea what sort 
of course of teaching you would recommend ?— 
There are books on the subject which might 
with advantage be read. 

3858. .Inst outline the course you have in 
mind?—The books that relate to the customs and 
manners of the people and their religion and 
those sort of things. 

3859. You cannot give me any indication of 
the sort of syllabus you have in mind ?—I have 
not a syllabus ready, but one could be framed. 

3860. You think there are books ?—Yes. 

3861. And teachers?—The teachers are avail¬ 
able ; that is easy enough. 

3862. Who are you thinking of ?—People who 
have devoted their time to the study of Sanskrit 
and the vernacular languages. 

3863. What class of persons who are actually 
serving in our colleges would you recommend P 
You have in your college a pandit ?—Yes, but 
pandits are not the sort of teachers required. 
'J'hose who have taken degrees at Universities 
and who have devoted their time to the subject 
would, of course, be required for this purposfi, not 
pandits. 

3864. That is to say, you require somebody 
wbo has had a western education in England ?— 
Yes. 

3865. And studied sociology elsewhere ?—Yes. 

3866. Is there any large class of persons who 
have that knowledge in this Presidency ?—There 
are some. 

3867. [Lord Konaldshay.) You say there is a 
tendency to cry down examinations; by whom 
are examinations cried down?—By a good many 
people, including educational officers. 

3868. On what grounds ?—They think that 
examinations do not always show the merit of 
the pupil, that they cram np subjects, and so 
on. 

3869. But you do not agree with that ?—I do 
not a^ree with them, especially with regard to an 
examination like the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

3870. You say that the combination of Execu¬ 
tive with Judicial functions in the same officer 
affects the administration of justice in a manner 
which cannot be considered satisfactory. Could 
you give me an example of what you mean by 
that ?—I mean that sometimes an enquiry into 
revenue matters is held by a magistrate, especially 
a magistrate of the lower class, sub-magistrates 
and so on, and it so happens that the man against 
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whom the enquiry is made is ordered to he 
prosecuted, and then the people say that is not 
fair. First of all the enquiry is made by an officer 
in his revenue capacity, and then the same 
gentleman enquires into the case as a jndicial 
Tunctionary, and he is prejudiced and takes a 
certain view with regfard to the judicial matter. 

3871. The suggestion is that his judgment is 
influenced by his desire to convict ?—Yes. 

3872. Do you think there are good grounds for 
making that accusation ?— I think there is 
ground for it. 

3873. {Mr. Oldfield.) In such a case as that 
would not there be strong grounds for applying 
for a transfer from that officer P—Very often. 
Transfers are not always given. A transfer 

etition may be put in before a superior court, 
ut unless the superior officer sees there are very 
strong and clear grounds he will not order a 
transfer. 

3874. If those grounds were not made clear of 
course not ?—It is not very easy to make them clear 
sometimes before the officer; they are so subtle. 

M.R.Ey. V. S. Skinivasa 
Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

3879 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I have not 
sufficient experience of civilian officers to hazard 
an opinion. I accept recruitment by open com¬ 
petition as generally satisfactory in principle. 

3880 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—As a 
system open competition is equally suitable. 
But see answers to questions (6) and (16). 

3881 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ? 
—Yes. Reasons. —(i) The Indian Civil Service 
command the same quality of competitors as the 
other services, (ii) The examination is under the 
conduct of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3882 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I approve entirely, the examinations 
being identical. 

3883 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favoiu: such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I would 
entertain a proposal of the sort only if simul¬ 
taneous examinations be ruled out. In that case 
the examination in India, as well as the one in 
England, should be open alike to all classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects. The proportion I would 
recommend is one-half. 

3884 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 


3875. With regard to your reply to Sir 
Theodore Morison about a Provincial training 
centre for young civilians, the revenue system in 
this province differs from that of others, does it 
not ?—Yes. 

3876. In any case there would have to be a 
Provincial centre and not a centre for all India, 
unless great expense were incurred P —That is why 
I said i had changed my opinion. 

3877. You have not made any explicit recom¬ 
mendations about the manning of the Judicial 
office ?—I have not made any special recom¬ 
mendation, but I have suggested that candidates 
might be trained first of all as District Munsifs, 
or at least they might bo made to sit with 
District Munsifs. 

3878. I entirely accept something of that sort, 
but I was going to ask you this : would you be 
content to leave things as they are as regards the 
proportion of Indian Civilians in District Judge- 
ships V—Yes, I have said nothing about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Sastri, Triplioane. 

favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (A) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method P If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—No. lam not in 
favour of any of the methods suggested. So far 
as the Indian Civil Service is concerned, I would 
not sacrifice efficiency in the least degree to secure 
the representation of different classes and com¬ 
munities. 

3885 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service P 
—In lieu of. The listed posts will go back to the 
Indian Civil Service. As compensation in part, I 
would create a new grade of Deputy Collectors 
at the top with two appointments on Rs. 1,000 
each. 

3886 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which y’ou would propose ?—I recom¬ 
mend that the judicial appointments should be 
constituted into a distinct and separate service. 
No recruitment would be made to it from the 
Indian Civil Service. The statutory provision 
requiring one-third of the High Court Judges to 
be members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
repealed. District and Sessions Judgeships s hould 
be filled half by promotion from Sub-Judges and 
half from the Bar. 

3887 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
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resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespeotive of whether 
such persona are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed European descent? If not, state fully 
an^ proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—'L would extend the definition so 
as to include subjects of Native States and the 
children of Natives of India bom outside 
India. 

3888 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—I would retain the present limits. 

3889 (15). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
I do not recommend any differentiation. 

3890 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—The classical languages of India 
must have the same number of marks assigned 
to them as Greek and Latin. 

3891 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—No. 

3892 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Yes. 
All appointments now scheduled under 24 and 
26 Yiot., 0 . 54, except those under the heading 
“ Judicial.” Also similar appointments in the 
non-regulation provinces. 

3893 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ? 
—Yes. But as in my opinion this condition 
will be fulfilled under a system of simultaneous 
examinations, I do not consider it necessary to 
secure it by a special provision. 

3894 (20). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—No. 

3895 (21). Do you consider that the old system 

of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend?—^No. • 

3896 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I do not consider 
it satisfactory and have therefore recommended 
simultaneous examinations. 

62 


3897 (26). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

3898 (28), Please add such remarks as you may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts 
which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions ?—Next to a simultaneous 
and identical examination, I would advocate that 
half the recruits should be obtained in England 
by one competitive examination and the other 
half in India by another competitive examination 
of equal standard, both examinations being 
open alike to aU classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 
After selection the candidates recruited in India 
should be compelled to spend a year in England 
undergoing probation. At the end of the 
probation, all the recruits should be placed in 
one cadre and be eligible for promotion on 
absolutely equal terms. 

3899 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
—Yes. 

3900 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—One 
year. The same as now. 

3901 (31). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No. 

3902 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
In England. Yes. 

3903 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

3904 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—I would 
not have a Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service at all. 

3905 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—No. 

3906 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of ' unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—No. 

3907 (45). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domi- 
oile, should be abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
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officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—Yes: bat the abolition should be 
restricted to future entrants. 

3908 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—I would not give any compensation 
as suggested. 

3909 (47). Turning now to the ease of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—^Yes. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

3910 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated 19th August 
1900, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these 
conditions suitable, or have you any recommend¬ 
ations to make for their alteration ?—(i) Eule I 
must be amended by inserting after “ on the 
other ” the words “ so far as may be compatible 
with this aim.” (ii) Eule VII must be amended 
by changing the figure 500 into 600. 

3911 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The Provincial Civil Service should be expanded 
so as to include Deputy Collectors, Tahsildars, 
Deputy Tahsildars, and ministerial officers draw¬ 
ing over Es. 100 a month. At the top a new 
grade of Deputy Collector with two posts on 
Es. 1,000 might be created. Eecruitment must 
be by open competition, except to one-fourth of 
the appointments, which may be filled up partly 
by promotion from lower posts and partly by 


direct nomination. Nomination should be made 
to the lowest grade only, and promotions should 
be regulated strictly according to seniority and 
merit. 

3912 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. 

3913 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—I am notin a position to say. I should 
think it would not be possible to represent in any 
service in India all classes and communities which 
are conscious of a separate existence. To meet 
cases of special hardship I have reserved in my 
answer to question (52) a limited power of nomi¬ 
nation to Government. To go further might 
impair the efficiency of the service. 

3914 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judioial branches 
of yonr Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction?—I would differentiate them com¬ 
pletely. I am not competent to construct a full 
scheme for the constitution of the Judicial 
Service. 

3915 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

3916 (59). Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes. 

3917 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ? —Yes. 


Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, called and examined. 


3918. (Chairman.) You are member of the 
Legislative Council, are you not ?—Yes. 

3919. What other position do you occupy or 
ha\e you occupied?—I was formerly headmaster of 
a high school in this place, and I have now joined 
the society of “ Seivants of India-” I am also 
an elected Fellow of the Madras Cniversity. 

3920. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahman. 

3921. In your written answers you say you 
have not had sufficient experience of the Civilian 
officers in the service to form an opinion with 
regard to them ?—Yes, I say so. 

3922. But you are in favour of and recommend 
a system of simultaneous examination F—I do. 

3923. You recommend that, then, more on the 
groimds of abstract justice than of efficiency ?— 
My impression is that the Indian Civilian has 
turned out very well, and I should think the same 
mode of recruitment in India would answer. 
That is my impression, although I have not had 
a very large personal experience. 


3924. If you could not get a simultaneous 
examination I understand you would like to have 
an independent examination in India ?—Yes. 

3925. For half the total number of vacancies ? 
—Yes. 

3926. Should that examination be the same 
as the examination in England or not ?—I 
should prefer that it was not the same. 

3927. In what direction would you like to see 
a difference ?—I should like the papers to be 
different. 

3928. I am referring to the subjects of the 
examination ?—The subjects may be different 
too. We might introduce Indian history, for 
example, and some vernaculars into "the Indian 
examination. 

3929. How would you make your selection of 
the vernaculars ?—There are a very large number 
of vernaculars in this country and it would be 
impossible to include them all in any scheme of 
examination. I should choose a few in each 
province which were spoken by large numbers of 
people. 
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3930. So that each candidate coming up from 
the respective provinces would be able to select 
from his own particular vernaculars ?—Yes. 

3931. In the event of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations being held you would like to see the 
listed post system abolished ?—Yes. 

3932. And you would add certain posts to the 
existing Provincial Service ?r—At the top. 

3933. What would you add ?—A new grade 
of Deputy Collector with two posts of Us. 1,000. 

3934. Do you think that that change would be 
popular with the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
am not quite sure that it would be popular with 
the members of the present Provincial Service, 
but ray scheme if worked out would not touch 
them at all; their interest would be safeguarded 
under any scheme I propose. But as regards the 
members of the future Provincial Civil Service, 
they would not be of the same high quality as 
the present members, as the first men in India 
would then compete for the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion and get in there. It is only men of 
second-rate quality who would get into the 
Provincial Service. 

3935. How would you propose to recruit to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—By means of a com¬ 
petitive examination. 

3936. By nomination as well ?—It could be by 
nomination to the extent of one-fourth. 

3937. Why do you suggest nomination to the 
amount of one-fourth ?—For two reasons. I 
want in the first place to afford some chances of 
promotion for those in the lower ranks ; and in 
the second place I think Government may have 
power as regards this service of redressing any 
inequality that may be felt as regards the repre¬ 
sentations of classes and communities in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3938. You regard it as important in the 
Provincial Civil Service to consider the matter 
of communities?—Yes. 

3939. But you do not think it is so important 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—For this reason, 
that I consider that in the Indian Civil Service 
none but the best men should get in. I am 
anxious that, where our work is likely to bo con¬ 
trasted with the work done by the best Europeans, 
our best men should be there. 

3940. Have you considered the possible diffi¬ 
culty in your scheme of one or two provinces 
absorbing all the successful candidates to the 
exclusion of other provinces?—It is quite possible 
that that may take place, but it will not be a 
permanent phenomenon; it will be only for a few 
years. 

3941. You do not think that the appointment 
of officers of one province to another would raise 
difficulties; for instance, in Northern India ?—I 
do not think there would be any serious difficulty. 
There might be a little feeling in certain other 
provinces that they were not having their share, 
but it would soon disappear, and the feeling 
would at no time be intense enough to attract 
the notice of Government. 

3942. In regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
you surest the inclusion of other posts, do you 
not ?—"Yes. The Provincial Civil Service is now 
composed only of officers of the grade of Deputy 
Collector, Subordinate Judge and District 
Munsif. I propose that the service should be 
extended so as to include Tahsildars and Deputy 


Tahsildars and ministerial officers who draw a 
salary of over Rs. 100. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, I propose to exclude the Judicial from the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

3943. You think the Judicial posts are quite 
outside ?—Quite outside. 

3944. Are you in favour of the Judicial branch 
being quite separate from the Executive ?—I am. 

3945. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You are in favour 
of Indian recruits passing their probation in 
England?—I am. 

3946. Are you personally acquainted with any 
Indian students at any of the English Universi¬ 
ties now ?—I cannot think of any at the present 
moment. 

3947. But you have known some ?—Yes. 

3948. Generally speaking, would you say they 
are satisfied with their treatment at English 
Universities ? -- Yes. 

3949. They are quite happy at an English 
University ?—Once they have found admission 
they have been quite happy. 

3950. {Sir Theodore Moruon.) Will you explain 
a little what you said just now about the verna¬ 
culars. Do I understand that you would admit 
the vernaculars to the simultaneous examination ? 
— No, I was thinking of the separate examina¬ 
tion which, if the simultaneous examination was 
not adopted, should be instituted for recruitment 
in India. 

3961. So that your proposal has no reference to 
the simultaneous examination?—No. 

3952. You are contemplating a separate exami¬ 
nation devised particularly for India ?—Yes. 

3953. And that would include the vernaculars, 
or at least some of them, and a certain amount of 
Indian history ?—Yes. 

3954. Any other Indian subject ?—I have not 
thought of a scheme. 

3965. I do not see why you should not ? But 
I want to follow this up ?—I should include, for 
example, Indian philosophy. 

3956. Indian philosophy, Indian history, and 
a few vernaculars ?—Yes. 

3957. Do you think it is desirable generally 
that the separate examination which is held in 
India should rather represent Indian culture and 
Indian learning than European ?—It would in 
some aspects represent Indian culture and learning 
more than European culture. 

3958. You would give it a more definitely 
Indian complexion ?—Yes. 

3959. Do you think it would be desirable to 
retain any representation of European thought 
in the examination p—Yes. 

3960. What would you desire to retain ?— I 
would keep English literature, English compo¬ 
sition, Roman Law, and the history of European 
countries. 

3961. You would keep European history?—Yes. 

3962. As an option, of course ?—Yes. 

3963. Do you contemplate that the option 
offered should bo such that a man might be 
successful in the examination with a predominant 
knowledge of Indian culture and Indian thought, 
with of course the proviso that he would have to 
know English ?—Do you mean Indian thought 
exclusively ? 

3964. Yes, You allow a considerable number 
of optional subjects which will represent TndiAu 
culture and Indian thought ?—Yes. 
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3965. Would the number be so large that it 
would be possible for a man to be successful in 
the examination by taking subjects representative 
of Indian thought alone, with the one qualifica¬ 
tion that he must know English ?—No. I would 
net make it so exclusively Indian. Ordinarily I 
should like that anybody who has succeeded in 
the examination should have read some histories 
of European countries. 

3966. You do not exelude English history ?— 

No. ^ 

3967. Turning to your alternative schemes, 
supposing a simultaneous examination is not 
accepted you propose an alternative scheme of 
half recruitments in India and half in England ? 
—Yes. 

3968. You would exclude the Judicial branch ? 
—Yes. 

3969. By that you would remove from the 
cadre eighteen officers who are at the present 
moment members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
In the Judicial branch, yes. 

3970. And I suppose also you would deduct 
the younger men who are in training for that 
post, something like thirty ?—Yes. 

3971. And the English element in the Civil 
Service by your proposal would be reduced 
from 173 to 66, something less than one-third ? 
—First of all you will have to deduct one half 
which I propose to raise in India, and also the 
appointments for the Judicial. 

3972. Also you have to deduct a certain 
number for the Indians who may be successful in 
England, because you would keep that door open ? 
—I would keep both doors open. 

3973. I make out that there would be .some¬ 
thing like 118 Indians and 55 English according 
to your scheme, supposing the number of Indians 
who got in by the London door is maintained. 
Is that about the result you contemplated, that 
the number of Englishmen in the service should 
be reduced to about one-third of what it is at 
present ?—I did not work it out arithmetically as 
you have done, but if it were so I should accept it. 

3974. Less than a third ?—Yes, but may I say 
that that is one of the disadvantages of the scheme, 
and I should therefore prefer the simultaneous 
examinations. 

3975. Have you formed any estimate in your 
mind as to what would be the result of the 
simultaneous examination ?—Yes. Eor many 
years I think the Indians would not be very 
successful. 

3976., What are your reasons for saying that ? 
—The standard of instruction here is not quite 
so high as the standard of instruction in England, 
and it would be many years before our men 
learned to come up to that standard. 

3977. But the tendency would be progressive ? 
—We expect so, certainly. 

3978. And when it had reached a very consi¬ 
derable increase on the present would you con¬ 
template keeping an English nucleus or not ?— 
I would. As soon as the number of Indians 
threatened to swamp the Europeans I should 
propose that only a certain proportion should 
be recruited in India. 

3979. It is difficult to define what sort of 
proportion of Indians would swamp the English¬ 
men ?—I think I should leave the next generation 
to judge of that. 


3980. But it would be surely more difficult to 
decide that when you disappoint legitimate 
expectations than before the expectations had 
been formed, would not it ? Suppose for instance 
you found a very remarkable iporease in one 
year which you thought, according to your 
standard, would swamp the European element, it 
certainly would not be fair that year to say, 
“No my friends,you hannot come in”?—Certainly 
it would be a difficult matter, but I also think it 
is unnecessary to make any arrangement which 
was not rendered absolutely essential by adminis¬ 
trative considerations. 

3981. I quite understand your reluctance to 
settle the question in advance, but surely that 
would not be so great an evil as disappointing 
these persons who had every reason to expect that 
they would be admitted, and who in fact have 
passed the examination, and whom you now only 
send back because they were too good at the 
examination. It seems rather unfair ?—But that 
would be the case even now. 

3982. At least they would know what they are 
in for ?—I see there is something in that. 

3983. Supposing you came to the conclusion 
that it would be wise to decide it in advance, what 
would your proportion be, about ?—One half. 

3984. {Mr. Vhaubal.) I suppose you recognise 
that at present there is some discontent on the 
ground that a number of Indian students go in 
for the Civil Service Examination in England 
and do not pass ; discontent among the failures ?— 

I am not aware of any. 

3985. Is not that one of the grounds for pro¬ 
posing simultaneous examinations?—According to 
some of the answers of some of the witnesses 
many students spend a large amount for the mere 
chance of getting through the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice and do not succeed ?—That is true. 

3986. And if they do not succeed there is dis¬ 
appointment? My question is whether you are 
not aware that there is that sort of disappoint¬ 
ment felt by candidates who fail, and it is on that 
ground that one of the arguments for simulta¬ 
neous examinations is based ?—I daresay. I was 
not thinking so much of the grief of the candidates 
and their families as the necessity of opening a 
wide door to the Indians themselves. 

3987. I quite admit that^ but I wanted to know 
whether you admit that that is one of the grounds 
on which it is urged that there should be a simul¬ 
taneous examination, that at present parents are 
compelled at considerable expense to send boys a 
great distance, and possibly as events happen, for 
the mere chance of passing ?—Most of the men 
who so fail get called to the Bar. 

3988. That is a different thing. I am speak¬ 
ing of the Indian Civil Service. Do you dispute 
that there is this ground which is urged amongst 
others for having a simultaneous examination ?— 
No, I do not. 

3989. Yon also have admitted that for some 
years to come you do not apprehend any number 
of Indian students succeeding if a simultaneous 
examination is introduced ?—I said so. 

3990. But I suppose you agree that it will not 
prevent a considerable number from appearing 
for the examination here?—No, it will not 
prevent that. 

3991. That is to say, a much larger number 
will appear for the simultaneous examinations, 
when once they are introduced, although none or , 
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very few might get in for some years to come ?— 

I admit that. 

3992. Do you admit that as regards these 
failures there is likely to be a certain amount 
of discontent on account of that, for the next ten 
years, say ? If a simultaneous examination is 
held every year in August, as it is in England, 
and fifty or a hundred candidates appear, and no 
one gets through, or only one or two get through, 
do not you think that is likely to cause a consi¬ 
derable amount of discontent and disappoint¬ 
ment?—It must cause some disappointment to 
candidates themselves, but the candidates can 
console themselves in various ways. 

3993. We will look to the consolation after¬ 
wards. There will be considerable discontent 
felt. Do you or do you not admit that that amount 
of discontent amongst the boys and parents of 
the most intellectual class in the country might 
mean some political danger ?—I was going to 
say when you said discontent that that discontent 
would not be with Grovernment at all, or the 
administration, but with their own fate. I do 
not believe it will cause any inconvenience to the 
administration. 

3994. Taking the results of the English 
examination during the last three or four years, 
not the last one, was there not a feeling here that 
Indian students were not getting through, and 
was it not said that the examination was not fair 
to Indian students owing to that fact ?—I 
remember the discontent was very great when 
the age limit was 19. 

3995. But latterly, except the last year, say the 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910 ?—I am not aware 
that I heard of any particular complaints in those 
years. 

3996. I suppose the object of suggesting 
simultaneous examinations is that there might be 
a larger number of Indian Civil Servants ?—No, 
Indian Civil Servants would not increase by 
simultaneous examination. You mean the Indian 
officers in the Civil Service ? 

3997. Yes, the Indian element. It is because 
that is wanted to be increased that the simul¬ 
taneous examinations are suggested, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

3998. And that a sufficient number is not 
coming in by the present door ?—Yes. 

3999. Do you thiuk that there is really at pre¬ 
sent (I am not speaking of past times) a wider 
class of people from different communities who 
can go to England and get through the English 
door; is not that gradually increasing?—If you 
mean that caste and religious scruples are not so 
strong now as they used to be, I think that is so. 

4000. Caste scruples and prejudices are being 
overcome. Indian parents, such as those who 
hold high office here and save and have means, 
are feeling more alive to the advantages of send¬ 
ing their boys to England and getting instruction 
from English institutions. That is becoming 
more marked now than it used to be at one time ? 
—Yes. 

4001. And after all, as you have said, you do 
not want to do away with the European element 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Certainly not. 

4002. You want only a certain proportion of 
Indians. Although you are not able at the present 
moment to say what proportion it should be, still 
you are only asking for a certain proportion of 
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the Indian element in the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

4003. Just as you say that there is no chance, 
for a certain number of years, of the Indians 
swamping the Indian Civil Service and that when 
that comes it might be time enough for the next 
generation to think of setting any proportion, do 
not you thiuk that in the same number of years 
through the English door we might be getting a 
sufficiently large number of people that will 
reduce that minimum which you wish the next 
generation to fix ? You have thought it out in 
this way, that for the next ten or fifteen years 
very few Indians will get in through the simul¬ 
taneous examination, and when the result, of which 
fears are entertained, of Indians swamping the 
Civil Service comes it is so distant that we need 
not think about it? If you take that same 
period and consider the larger facilities and the 
larger number of people who would be sending 
students for the English examination, are you 
not likely to get the possible proportion which 
you ask the neit generation to fix ? You want to 
shirk the responsibility of fixing it yourself, but 
would not that proportion be likely to be obtained 
during that period ?—I do not at all expect that 
that result will follow. The mere fact that more 
go from India to compete in England does not 
guarantee that more will succeed in the examina¬ 
tion. There is also another point. It is not 
alone that we want a certain proportion, but we 
want the whole country to feel that the best men 
in this laud have opportunities open to them for 
entering the highest service in the country. In 
any case the best men in the country cannot 
all hope to go to England on the mere chance 
that they might succeed in their examination. 
There are considerations of wealth and health 
which mere time could not overcome. 

4004. Then you do not attach much importance 
to the fact of boys residing in England and 
European countries ?—Yes. After the examina¬ 
tion is over I propose a period of probation. 

4005. What period do yon propose?—I have 
proposed one year. 

4006. And you think that is sufficient?—I 
think it would be sufficient, but I am willing that 
it should be two years. May I explain why I 
said one year. I thought that the European 
members of the service who pass the same year 
have only one year’s probation now, and it might 
be inconvenient for the Indian candidates to 
have two years’ probation. 

4007. So that it is for the purpose of uniformity 
of both nations that you propose one year?— 
If for the purpose of uniformity the period could 
be made two years, I should be more pleased. 

4008. There is no doubt about the immediate 
result of your proposal. The immediate result 
of your proposal to institute simultaneous exam¬ 
ination will be that some of those who at present 
go to England will not go and very few will 
come in through the door of the simultaneous 
examination. Yon admit the first ?—I admit 
the first. 

4009. If simultaneous examinations are in¬ 
troduced there will not be so many people going 
to England as there are now, and you have 
admitted that simultaneous examinations for 
some years to eome will bring in very few ?—I 
did not say very few. 
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4010. Will bring in only a few. Can you 
give US any proportion as to wbat it will be as 
compared with the present results ?—I do not like 
to be precise, but I should be very much surprised 
if after the institution of the simultaneous exa¬ 
minations we had more than two men succeeding 
in Madras. 

4011. You cannot say anything with respect 
to the other Provinces, can you ?—I would not 
say so much. Possibly in Bombay and Bengal 
there might be two apiece. 

4012. So that you do not expect more than 
six ?—I do not want to be precise. 

4013. But about ?—Something under 10, say 
8 Or 9. 

4014. Supposing through the English door 
8 or 9 or 10 come in each year, simultaneous 
examinations would not be necessary ?—No. I 
gave you the other consideration that I want the 
whole of India to feel that the examination is 
open to them. 

4015. Do you admit that the sort of exam¬ 
ination which you propose to be held in India 
would change the character of the examination, 
whether for the better or the worse we will not 
discuss, that it is a distinct change from the curri¬ 
culum which at present obtains ?—It is not a 
distinct change. It is a change no doubt in the 
direction of Indianising the examination. 

4016. But the object of those who started that 
curriculum was more to keep up the Western 
ideal of education than Orientalising it ?—I do 
not object! to it at all. ‘ I would not have any 
change made if the examinations were identical 
and simultaneous in India and England. It is 
only in case we propose to raise distinct propor¬ 
tions by distinct examinations that I thought it 
would be advantageous. 

4017. Do I understand you correctly that if 
the same examination is to be held here you do 
not want any other examination ? If there is the 
simultaneous examination in England and in 
India, you are not anxious for any other examina¬ 
tion, are you ?—Not for the Indian Civil Service. 

4018. What is the other examination which 
you want in India separately ?—I was thinking 
of a competitive examination for the Provincial 
CSvil *Servioe. 

4019. Entirely for the Provincial ?—Yes. 

4020. {Mr. Gohhale.) Your object in advocat¬ 
ing a simultaneous examination is that our best 
young men should have fair play ?—Yes. 

4021. Even if as a result of the simultaneous 
examination fewer men got in than the propor¬ 
tion that might be allotted to us with a separate 
examination, you would accept a simultaneous 
examination ?—Quite so. 

4022. Do you think that the discontent among 
the candidates that may fail in a simultaneous 
examination would be in any way comparable 
with the feeling of soreness and wrong from 
which the whole country suffers more or less 
beoause our young men have to go to England 
for the examination ?—Of course not. 

4023. Would it be comparable in any way ?— 
Of course not. 

4024. You said that, supposing simultane¬ 
ous examinations were instituted, you did not 
anticipate, for about a generation, that any posi¬ 
tion which need cause apprehension to a European 
would arise. After that supposing the situation 
is reached when there was a tendency on the part 


of Indians to swamp the service yon say a remedy 
could then be found ?—Yes. 

4025. It was put to you that it might then 
be diihoult to find a remedy. Are you aware 
that there have been instanees in the past when 
what was conceded first was afterwards with¬ 
drawn because other ideas came to prevail with 
the authorities V Can you recall any instances 
when a definite share of appointments which 
had been given to our people was afterwards 
curtailed because the ideas at head-quarters 
underwent a change ?—I cannot at once think of 
any. 

4026. You remember the rules of 1879 ?—Yes. 

4027 What proportion was practically assured 

to us under those rules ?—It was proposed to 
appoint one statutory civilian to every five men 
raised in England. 

4028. Which meant a proportion of one-sixth ? 
—Yes. 

4029. Today in the Madras Presidency the pro¬ 
portion is one-thirteenth ?—Yes. 

40§0. And the arrangement of listed posts 
came into existence as a result of the labours of 
the last Public Service Commission with the orders 
of the Secretary of State thereon ?—Yes. 

4031. So that there you have an instance 

where, with a change of views on the part of 
the authorities, we have been actually put back 
after having been promised something more ?— ■ 
Yes, the result is so, but I am not aware that it 
was brought about . . . 

4032. But there it is. From one-sixth we have 
been now reduced to one-thirteenth. If, there¬ 
fore, after another generation has elapsed, it is 
found that the number of Englishmen who get 
in by the competitive door is not sufficient, it 
would not be a very difficult matter to impose a 
limit on the number of Indians coming in ?— 
No. 

4033. {Mr. Madge.) I understood you to say 
that the standard of education here is not as high 
as the Civil Service requires, and you said that 
comparatively few would enter, and afterwards 
you said two would enter from this Presidency 
and two from each of the others ?—I said so ten¬ 
tatively. I said I did not want to be precise. 

4034. If the standard of education in the 
country is recognisably lower, I do not understand 
how you can expect anybody at all to pass a 
higher standard. It is like requiring a man six 
foot high to stand upright in nine or twelve feet 
of water ?—I am thinking only of our best men 
as possible candidates for the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation. The fact that our best men got through 
in a local examination however high does not 
mean that they could not get through if they 
took pains in a still higher examination. 

4036. But the best- men, however naturally 
qualified they may be, are required to be qualified 
to given standards, and if the standard does not 
exist talent cannot qualify for a non-existing 
standard ?—If the standard is presented, I think 
talent could rise to it. 

4036. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You are rather 
partial to examinations; are you not ?—As a mode 
of recruitment. 

4037. I suppose you have given some thought 
to the best way of developing national character ? 
—Yes. 

4038. Have yon considered in that connection 
what would be the result on young men of an 
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undue multiplication of examinations?—I should 
consider it under several aspects. In the first 
place I am greatly impressed by the thought 
that this appeals only to a very select few, and 
the educational world need not be perturbed at 
the advent of a new examination by the Civil 
Service examiners. 

4039. Would you agree with me that too many 
examinations are likely injuriously to affect the 
growth of character in young men ?—Certainly. 

4040. (&r Valentine Chirol.) You suggest that 
simultaneous examinations will result only in 
a very small increase for a considerable time to 
the number of Indians in the Civil Service, and 
on the other hand you suggest, as an alternative, 
a scheme which would at once reduce the number 
of Englishmen employed in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice to about one-third of the existing number ?— 
Yes. 

4041. Can you really call those two schemes 
alternative schemes when they produce such 
extremely different results as to the future position 
with which we may be called upon to deal ?— 
With regard to simultaneous examinations, I was 
thinking only of the results in the next few 
years. In the case of the other, since the propor¬ 
tions are to be fixed now, I think we should take 
a wide margin. 

4042. Do you think that if you put before 
a given number of young men in this country two 
alternatives, one which would give them at once a 
very considerable increase in the chances of em¬ 
ployment, an increase that would materially affect 
their immediate prospects in life and another a 
scheme which only presents more or less distant 
advantages of the same character, they would 
prefer the first scheme to the latter or the latter 
scheme to the first ?—I should divide the class 
of people to whom this matter appeals into two 
classes. The higher minds of India would prob¬ 
ably accept the alternative of simultaneous 
examinations, as it offers to them a guarantee of 
perfect equality of treatment and recognition as 
perfectly competent to stand as members of the 
highest service in the world. The other would 
appeal to a very much larger number of people. 
If I had the option I would choose the simulta¬ 
neous examination. 

4043. It seems to me rather dangerous to 
put forward two alternatives which are likely to 
create two such very different tendencies ? May 
I suggest one qualification ?—You are now taking 
my scheme along with the proposal I have made 
for the removal of Judicial appointments from the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. You have reduced 
the number of Europeans likely to form the 
residue by a third by making the other calcu¬ 
lation ; but even if this question did not come 
up now, I should have advocated the removal of 
the Judicial appointments from the Indian Civil 
Service cadre, so that really the evil of my scheme 
is not so great. 

4044 {Sir Murray Hammick.) In the case of 
the simultaneous examination, do you intend the 
same examiners to mark the percentages which 
are given to candidates in India as well as to 
candidates in England ?—Yes. 

4045. Mr. Q-okhale put before you as a reason 
for supposing that there would be little or no poli¬ 
tical danger in withdrawing this concession of 
simultaneous examination,supposing Indians were 
found some years hence to swamp the country 


through these examinations, that it was un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that it would be politically 
dangerous to withdraw those concessions, because 
certain concessions had been given in 1879 and 
had been subsequently withdrawn- Do you not 
think that the very dangerous unrest which has 
existed in India during the past ten or twelve 
years has had something to do with the disappoint¬ 
ment which the withdrawal of those concessions 
caused in India?—It may be a very small 
extent, but to some extent the dangerous unrest 
which has been a matter of common talk in 
India for some years was partly caused by the 
very disappointment felt by the withdrawal of 
concessions which were made in 1879 . . . 

4046. {Mr. Gohhale.) May I correct a misap¬ 
prehension ; I did not say the withdrawal of the 
concession hut the limiting of the number. 

4047. {Sir Murray Hammick.) The point is 
whether, if the Indians become predominant in 
this examination, and you wish to limit after¬ 
wards, it would not be dangerous to do so. Do 
you not think that the disappointment which was 
generally caused throughout India by the with¬ 
drawal of the concessions given in 1879 is not to 
some small extent one of the causes which brought 
about the dangerous unrest which has been 
common talk in India for several years past ?—I 
do not think I could tell you that that was in any 
appreciable degree a contributory factor. 

4048. But it is possible it was ?—It is just 
possible. 

4049. {Mr.. Oldfield.) How long have you been 
headmaster at Triplicane ?—Eight years. 

4050. And before that ?—I was assistant master 
in various schools for a period of about ten years. 

4051. Where ?—In Madras for four years, and 
in the mufassal for six. 

4052 You have not had a very large mufassal 
experience ?—Six years, and I am a native of 
Tanjore. 

4053. Have you any particular qualifications 
to speak with regard to legal matters ?—Not at 
all. 

4054. Your opposition to the Indian Civilians 
holding judgeships is rather comprehensive. 
What is it based on ?—On two considerations. 
First of all; I have heard opinions expressed that 
the Civilians holding the appointments of District 
and Sessions Judge were not absolutely up to the 
mark in their work, and in the second place, I 
think that the recruitment might be more econo¬ 
mical if members of the Bar who had qualified 
themselves for such posts were chosen. 

4055. With regard to the first point, do you 
know that the Government of India has forbid¬ 
den the practice of transferring men who are 
failures in the Kevenue department to the 
Judicial ?—I have heard so. 

4056. Do you know there is a principle now 
by which men are invited to elect for the Judicial, 
and therefore there is some reason to expect men 
will go into it who have some slight enthusi¬ 
asm for that kind of work. Would that qualify 
your opinion ?—I have no doubt to that extent 
the evil would be minimised, but still there is the 
other thing. 

4057. Would you propose the appointment of 
Indian Civilians who had been oall^ to the Bar 
as Judges?—Not if they had not practised for 
some years here. 
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4058. You consider practice essential ?—Yes. 

4059. You think that the practice of District 
Munsifs is an asset of value to them before they 
are appointed District Judges ?—Certainly. 

4060. It is not a very long practice, generally ? 
—Five years, I think. 

4061. And not in very important cases as a rule ? 
—I think it could not be in the first five years. 

4062. Men do not get engagements in big 
cases in the first five years. What about 
criminal work ? The Indian Civilian has a good 
deal of practice in criminal work as a Magistrate, 
and has occasion to know something about the 
Procedure Code, investigating crime, and so on ? 
—The others could acquire that as well 

4063. Where would they acquire it?—Not 
under the present arrangement under which 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges do very little 
criminal work, but we could tack it on to their 


work. I said I was not competent to construct a 
whole scheme. 

4064. I am contrasting the Indian Civilian 
with the Indian Judges at present. At present 
the Indian Civilian has the advantage of know¬ 
ing something about criminal practice, although 
he has never practised at the Bar, but it is not 
so with the English Judge. How do you com¬ 
pare those two things? Do you think they 
counterbalance ?—I do not think so at all. 

4065. You recognise that a good deal is said 
about the doings of the Police in criminal cases ? 
—Yes. 

4066. Do not you think it is of the very ut¬ 
most importance that a J udge should have some 
knowledge of investigation and police procedure 
and the work of village officers, and so on ?— 
Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

4067 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as gene¬ 
rally satisfactory in principle ?—In my opinion, 
the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England generally 
secures a class of intellectually efficient men. 
They are, however, essentially wanting in the 
characteristics which would make the adminis¬ 
tration* of a Government department a popular 
one or a successful one in the true sense of the 
term. This class of officers under the present 
system are mainly composed of men of British 
birth and descent. With rare exceptions, they 
never get into touch with the people of the coun¬ 
try, the educated as well as the uneducated, and 
the administration is carried on as if it were a 
machinery devised by a foreign authority and 
imposed from without. They act as if they felt 
that there should always be a gulf separating 
those who were in charge of the administration 
and the people of the country. Both in respect 
of social relations and when discharging the duties 
of their office, they consider themselves as an 
exclusive and a privileged class. They are gene¬ 
rally wanting in consideration for the feelings, 
habits and traditions of the people. They are 
devoid of sympathy with and are usually jealous 
of the larger aspirations in respect of their national 
development which animate the educated Indians. 
They do not care to cultivate a friendly and 
sympathetic understanding with the people and 
rarely acquire a deep and real insight into the 
actual conditions of the country and the felt 
needs of the people. The members of the service 
set far too great a store upon the prestige attend¬ 
ing it and are too generously disposed to be 
tolerant towards the lapses from duty of those 
belonging to the service. In my opinion, the 
general spirit and attitude of the members of the 
Civil Service act as a standing block to the co¬ 
operation of the people with the Government. 
They feel and act as if they were temporary 
sojourners in a foreign land. The Indian bureau¬ 
cracy is in short what has been termed “a 
soulless machinery,” so far as the larger interests 
of the country are cohcerned. 


1 consider that the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination is a satisfactory one 
in principle, being the best that can be devised to 
secure men of merit and character and efficiency 
for the posts in the Civil Service. 

4068 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system of competitive examination does not, in 
my opinion, make available for service in this 
country the best men either among the British or 
the Indians. I consider that the former prepon¬ 
derate to an unduly large extent, and the latter 
have a minimum chance. I would urge that a 
simultaneous examination for the Indian Civil 
Service be held in India as in England. In my 
pinion, only graduates of British or Indian 
Universities should be eligible to compete in the 
examinations. In regard to the subjects for 
examination, the marks assigned for the classical 
languages of India should be the same as for 
Greek and Latin. 

4069 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I consider 
that the system of competitive examination is as 
much suitable to the Natives of India as to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, but the 
former are heavily handicapped and labour under 
great disadvantages by the examination being 
held in England. The best Indian youths are 
unable to compete under the present conditions 
and as large a number of Indians as are desirable 
and necessary to be enlisted in the service in the 
interests of good Government are not obtained 
under the existing system. 

4070 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan¬ 
tage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—In my opinion, the combination of the 
open competitive examination for Indian Civil 
Service with that of the Home Civil Service will 
be to the advantage of Indian interests, but not 
its combination with the Colonial Civil Service. 
It seems to me that the former would promote 
a sense of equality and of fraternity among 
the Natives of Great Britain and of India 
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whioh would be largely eouduoive to the establish¬ 
ment of a cordial understanding between the 
British Government and the Indian people. If 
Indians obtain employment in the Home Civil 
Service by entering through the door of open 
competitive examination, the sense of racial 
superiority which animates the Englishmen who 
hold ofiBoes in the Indian Civil Service will largely 
disappear, and Indians would feel that they in 
common with the British born subjects are in 
fact, as in the eye of the law, fellow-citizens of 
the Empire. By reason of the laws prevailing 
in the Colonies, which exclude all Asiatics, includ¬ 
ing those Indians who are British subjects, from 
the rights of fellow-citizens, there is no reason or 
justice, in my opinion, in holding an open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service in combination with that for the Colonial 
Civil Service. 

4071 (6). In particular, what yvould be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-bum subjects of His 
Majesty?—In my opinion a system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and in England for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service is a 
necessary measure. For the reason referred to 
in my answer to question (4), I would exclude 
those who are domiciled in the British Colonies 
from being eligible to appear as candidates in 
the examinations. As already stated, I would 
have only graduates of British or Indian Univer¬ 
sities as candidates and those who pass the 
examination in India and are not graduates of a 
British University should undergo a period of 
training and residence in England for not less 
than one year. 

4072 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to dlling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a sepa¬ 
rate examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—i am not 
in favour of a scheme fixing a proportion for 
filling the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre by Natives of India. Nor am I for a 
separate examination in India either for each 
province or for a group of provinces. On the 
other hand, I am in favour of one examination 
for all India, and for the ofilcers in each province 
being freely transferable for duty to other provin¬ 
ces. In respect of certain grades of offices in the 
State carrying fairly high emoluments, whether 
executive or judicial, I would strongly urge the 
appointment of Indians or other Statutory Natives 
of India in provinces to which they do not belong 
by birth. 

4073 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—My answer is in the 
affirmative. 

4074 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed-posts officers 
of the Brovinoial Civil Service P If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
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in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Please see answer to question (64). 

4075 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—I would 
recommend that Judicial appointments from the 
grade of District and Sessions Judge and upwards 
should be recruited from the members of the legal 
profession both in England and in India. The 
members of the Judicial service below the rank 
of District and Sessions Judge should be recruited 
from the members of the legal profession in 
India, and a small proportion of appointments in 
the grade of District and Sessions Judge may 
be thrown open to them. 

4076 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The existing rule seems sufficient. 

4077(14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—I should say, twenty-five. 

4078 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons P Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I see no sufficient grounds for making 
a distinction between Indians and Europeans in 
this respect. 

4079 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjecte 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination P—I have no remarks to offer except 
that the marks assigned for Sanskrit and Arabic 
should be the same as for Greek and Latin. 

4080 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—I am of opinion that Indian 
candidates must have the option of taking up 
Indian languages for examination in lieu of 
Greek, Latin and French. 

4081 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons P—My 
answer is in the negative. 

4082 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre. do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I consider it desirable that European 
subjects of His Majesty should be continued to 
be employed in the higher parts of the civil 
administration, but do not consider it necessary 
that any minimum should be fixed. Even with 
the institution of simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England for the Indian Civil 
Bervioo, I think that a much larger number of 
Europeans would normally come out successful in 
the examination than Indians. This would be 
tbe. case for a long time to come. X may here 
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draw attention to the remarks, with which I 
agree, contained in the Indian Public Service 
Commission Report of 1885-86, paragraph 64, in 
regard to the fiking of a proportion and the insti¬ 
tution of a separate examination for Natives of 
India:— 

“This suggestion does not commend itself 
to the Commission. In the first place, it involves 
a differential mode of treatment which would 
certainly be distasteful to the Native community, 
whose desire is to be permitted to compete on 
equal terms with the educated youth of England. 
In the next place, the adoption of any suggestion 
which involves separate standards of examination 
for Europeans and Natives is open to many of 
the objections which have been taken in the 
evidence before the Comtnission to the Statutory 
Service, and to which reference will be made in 
the following chapter of this report. Not the 
least prominent of these is the fact that persons 
appointed otherwise than by a common test and 
under a common standard are liable to be 
regarded as not possessing the same qualifioa 
tioris. Moreover, the system of allotting a certain 
number of appointments to be competed for by 
Natives and Europeans respectively is a depar¬ 
ture from the principles of the Statute of 1833 
and the Queen’s Proclamation, inasmuch as it 
involves an artificial exclusion of candidates on 
grounds of race from appointments for which 
they may be in other respects the best qualified 
persons. It has, indeed, been suggested that if 
increased facilities are given to Natives in con¬ 
nection with the open competition in England, it 
is desirable to fix such a limit in order to guard 
against Natives gaining admission to the service 
.by the competitive examination to an extent 
which may prove a source of difficulty or 
emharrassment. But when the disadvantages are 
considered under which Natives labour in com¬ 
peting in a foreign country, in subjects of study 
peculiarly English, and against the flower of 
English schools and colleges, the hypothesis 
involves so violent an improbability that it may 
be dismissed without serious discussion.” 

4083 (20). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly hy special arrangement in 
India ?—I do not consider it satisfactory. 

4084 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—I do not think so. 

4085 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may he, 
find if the system should be introduced or reintro¬ 
duced, to what extent, in your opinion, should it 
he adopted ?—^No. 

4086 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—^The system has not 
worked satisfactorily. It has produced much 


dissatisfaction among the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service as well as the general public. 
In the first place, the listed posts are too few. 
Secondly, the appointment to them by the 
Local Government partakes of the system of 
nomination, both in respect of the method of 
recruitment and selection of the individual offioer. 
The abolition of a competitive examination for 
recruitment to these ofiioeB has tended greatly to 
cripple the system. 

4087 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why?—If simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are not to be held for the Indian Civil 
Service, the present class of listed posts is quite 
unsuitable and inadequate. I consider that then 
one half of the several posts reserved to the 
Indian Civil Service should he listed to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

4088 (28). Please add such remarks as yon may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which 
are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions ?—I am against the idea of incorpora¬ 
ting the principle of communal representation 
in any scheme relating to the recruitment of 
offices, whether executive or judicial. Fitness 
and efficiency must be the sole oriteria by which 
posts in the Government service should be filled. 
There is great inequality in the educational quali¬ 
fications and capacity to fill high offices among 
the members of the different communities inhabit¬ 
ing the various parts of India. If any one 
community is found to be very weak in one part 
of the country, it should be easy to import persons 
belonging to that community and possessing the 
requisite qualifications from another province. 
As I have stated before, I should prefer as a 
general rule that to all important offices in the 
Government service persons belonging to one 
province should he appointed in a province other 
than their own. 

4089 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Tes. 

4090 (30), If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of .study 
should be prescrihed for the probationers?— 
consider that those Indians who have not gradu¬ 
ated in any British University and who pass 
the competitive examination in India under a 
system of simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service should spend one year of 
probation and training in England. 

4091 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England? —No. 

4092 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre;? 
—No. 

4093 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indiim 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Servioe ? If so, what are the causes ? Ala 
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you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
tfivil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—I consider that 
there is much deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service. They 
rarely acquire adequate proficiency in them. The 
liberal leave and furlough allowances enable the 
European members frequently to leave the country 
and lose touch with it. The small social circle 
composed of Europeans in which they move out 
of offioe hours, gives them no opportunity to mix 
freely with Indians and learn their vernaculars. 

I am unable to say how this state of things can 
be remedied. By the large leavening of the Civil 
Service with the Indian element, the necessity 
of the European members acquiring any large 
Mquaintance with the Indian languages will, I 
believe, not be felt very much in the administra¬ 
tion of the country. 

■ 4094 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judical branch ?—In ray 
Opinion, the members of the Indian Civil Service 
should not be eligible for employment in the 
Judicial Service, but must be reserved for the 
Executive branch of the public service. 

4095 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
Natives of India who are not graduates of a 
British UniversiW who pass the competitive 
examination in India should undergo a year’s 
training and residence in England. 
r:4096 (41) If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— Vide answer to question (40). 

4097 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so please 
state your proposals ?—I consider that persons 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service should be 
free from the prejudice to foreign travel and 
should either before or after passing the competi¬ 
tive examination have resided in England for a 
suflfioiently long time to acquire a knowledge of 
Great Britain and of its institutions and people. 

4098 (47). Turning now to the ease of the 
Statutory Civilians knd officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-chirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?—I 
do not approve of the present arrangement and I 
think thOTe rfioald be no difference in pay between 


one person and another who happen to hold the 
same office discharging the same functions. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

4099 (61). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitmeut to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions laid down in the resolution are 
not suitable in that they have not made it 
obligatory on Local Governments to institute a 
'system of competitive examinations for recruit¬ 
ment in the several Provincial Services. 

4100 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
reoruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province 8nita.ble, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—“ 
The rules now in force for the recruitment of the 
Provincial Civil Service in this Presidency are 
not suitable. They have dispensed with the 
system of competitive examinations, which is a 
fatal defect in any system of recruitment for 
public offices. 

4101 (53). Do you consider that recruitment for 
a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs?—^In my opinion, recruitment for the 
Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
throwq^ open to residents of all the provinces in 
India. 

4102 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—I believe they "are, by the system of 
nomination and selection adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment. In a system of competitive examination, 
all classes and communities are not likely to be 
represented in the Provincial Civil Service. In 
my opinion, however, the principle of representa¬ 
tion of classes and communities is not a fit one to 
act upon in the recruitment for public offices. 
Capacity, merit and efficiency should bo the sole 
criteria, I may observe, however, that in 
different parts of the country there are classes and 
communities containing individuals of varying 
degrees of education, talent and capacity. By 
an adjustable method of transfer of officers, it 
would be easy to redress the seeming inadequacy 
in the numbers of persons belonging to one class 
or community in one province by importing 
qualified men belonging to that class or commu¬ 
nity from another province. 

4103 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—I am in favour of a complete sepa¬ 
ration of judicial and executive functions in the 
holder of an office. Purity of the administration 
of justice and the confidence of the people in the 
same demand the adoption of this measure. 

4104 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—In view of the 
desirability of the residents of all the provinces 
in India being eligible for recruitment for the 
fervioe, I would drop the expression “ Provincial.” 
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4105 (59). Do you accept as suitable the recommend is on the basis that the superior posts 
principle^ recommended by the Public Service of the Executive branches of the service should 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that be thrown open for competition by a system of 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as simultaneous examinations held in Eugland and 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- in India. The Provincial executive service should 
tiou of the terms necessary to secure locally the be recruited by open competition on a scheme 
desired qualifications in the ofiicera appointed? similar to that which Sir Gabriel Stokes proposed 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—lam to the Madras Government some time ago, and 
not satisfied that the principle referred to should which was commended for adoption by the Royal 
be accepted in the matter. The governing con- Commission on Decentralization, with one import- 
siderations should be the nature of the duties to ant difference. Sir Gabriel Stokes said : — 

be discharged, the prestige attaching to the office “ My idea and a proposal which I actually 

and the class of men whom it is desirable that it made is that the executive service of the Revenue 
should attract. department should be divided at the grade of a 

4106 (81). Do you approve of the arrangement Deputy Tahsildar, that the service above that 

by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service should be made into a superior service with a 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately lower subordinate clerical service, that the 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in superior service should be recruited by a oombi- 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil nation of nomination with competition. For 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for example, you should make a Selection Committee 
the various appointments ?—I would deprecate who would receive applications from any body 
any inequality in the rates of pay of men holding who wanted an appointment, who would actually 
the same office and discharging similar duties, personally interview the applicant, ascertain 
whether they belong to the Indian Civil Service particulars of his family and his connections and 

or the Provincial Service. everything of that sort, whether he was in good 

4107 (64). Are you satisfied with the existiim health and so on and finally passing as a candi- 

organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? date; then you would passinthat way, say, three 

not, please state what alternative organisation you hundred men ; there would be about thirty 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, vacancies ; then you would have a competitive 
makiug any suggestions that appear to you to be examination amongst the three hundred men for 
suitable ?—I am not satisfied with the existing the thirty vacancies.” 

organisation of the Provincial Civil Service, as it I would accept his scheme with this important 

is now recruited mainly from those who si|rt life difference,—that the selection should be by open 

from clerical posts carrying a salary of Es. 35. and free competition and not by the system of 

The alternative organisation which I would modified competition which he advocates. 


Mr. S. Eastdbi Ranga Aiyangae, called and examined. 

4108. {Chairman.) Ton are the Editor of the visits in the country districts ?—It is based upon 

Hiniiu paper, are y ou not ?—Yes. personal experience and upon information which 

4109. Can you tell us what other positions 1 have derived from people who are in a position 
you have occupied ?—About 80 years ago I was to know the state of things. 

Sub-Registrar for some time, and I was enrolled 4113, Is it based upon one or two instances ?— 
as a Vakil of the High Court and practised in Several instances. I could mention any num- 
the districts for about ten years, and for about her of instances to substantiate every one of those 
ten years in the Madras High Court. I have assertions. 

been a member of the local municipality of 4114. Do yon confine that statement to the 

Coimbatore and also of the District Board, and Presidency of Madras ?—Entirely to the Presi- 
also an Honorary Magistrate in Coimbatore and an dency of Madras. 

oflieial visitor of the central gaol there. 4115. You say, “ The members of the service 

4110. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahman, set far too great a store upon the prestige attend- 

4111. In your first answer you state that the generously disposed to be 

European members of the Indian Civil Service tolerant towards the lapses from duty of those 
are generally wanting in consideration for the belonging to the service.” Could you give us a 
feelings, habits and traditions of the people, little further information on that point ?—What 
On what ground do you base that statement ? I is that they regard it as a close preserve, 
—It is based upon my personal experience of the esprit de corps which attaches in their 

these officers as well as the information which I opinion to the service makes them very tolerant 
have derived from various sources. I have held towards the faults of the members of the service, 
the present position for eight years and have had 4116. I gather from that statement that you 
access to information from various quarters are in a position to know of faults which have 
regarding the nature of these officers, the way in occurred and faults which have not been dealt with 
which they perform their work, and the relations by the service ?—By the service, yes. When 
which they stand in towards the people ; and I faults are brought to the notice of other persons, 
have also been personally acquainted with them they are very prone to excuse them rather than 
when practising in the districts and here. The deal with them in an efficient manner, 
remarks which I have made are based upon that 4117. You are anxious to see the establishment 
experience and knowledge. of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

4112. Is your general statement based on the 4118. Do you apprehend any difficulty, as the 
experience you have personally received from result of success in those examinations, in regard 
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to the various traditions obtaining in the different 
provinces and the officers who would be appointed 
to those provinces ?—I do not apprehend any 
difficulty. I have stated in my answers that al¬ 
though from some provinces there may be candi¬ 
dates who would pass in larger numbers than in 
other provinces I would generally like that these 
officers should be employed in places other than 
their own, and it is therefore capable of being 
adjusted in that manner. 

4119. You think it will be a good thing?—! 
think it will be a good thing, and I think it is a 
necessary thing in the case of almost all officers 
who can afford to live away from their own 
province. 

4120. You think it would be a good thing to 
develop a free interchange of officers for the 
whole of India P—Yes. 

4121. And you do not apprehend any difficulty 
with regard to the varying and diverse conditions 
which at present exist as between one province 
and a nother ?— I do not. 

4122. Do you think it would be good for the 
officer ?—Yes. 

4123. And you think it would be in the best 
interests of administrative efficiency P —"L do 
think so. 

4124. I take it there are very wide differences 
in the provinces of India?—Not essential 
differences. As a matter of fact men vyho pass 
the Indian Civil Service from one province are 
posted to very different provin-es. My own view 
w that the great advantage which tlie Englishman 
has in this country is that he is entirely foreign 
to all, with-no local associations or prepossessions 
or prejudices. It is that which makes him shine 
better than the local officers in various eases. 

4125. There are different vernaculars, are 
there not P—Yes. 

4126 You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in an official going from one province 
to another where an entirely different vernacular 
is spoken?—I do not think there would be much 
difficulty at all. I think a Native of ^his country 
can easily pick up a vernacular of any other 
province to which he does not belong. 

4127. And with your free system of inter¬ 
change the officer in the course of his term 
would have to pick up a good many ?—It is not 
necessary that the officer should be sent to 
numerous places where he is not acquainted with 
the local language. 

4128. But would he easily pick it up in his 
spare moments ?—If a Madras man is sent to 
Bengal or Bombay, it is not necessary that he 
should learn all the languages of India. 

4129. It would be necessary for him to learn 
the language of the province to which he is 
appointed, would it not r—^It would be no more 
difficult for the Indian than for the English¬ 
man to be employed in various places in this 
country. 

4130. You attach value to the Indian officer 
having British training ?—I do. 

4131. What do you suggest in that connec¬ 
tion ?—If the examination is passed in India, he 
should go to England and spend one year there 
at least. 

4132. What do you suggest he should do 
during that year j should he be attached to a 
University P—He should attach himself to a 
Dniversity and attend Parliamentary proceedings 


and make himself .acquainted with British 
institutions. 

4133. What age do you think is the most 
favourable for him to go to England to get this 
British training ?—About 21 to 22. 

4134. You are also anxious to see free inter¬ 
change between officers of the Provincial Service P 
—Yes. 

4135. And you do not apprehend any difficulty 
in that connection in regard to the Provincial 
Civil Service, any more than you do in regard 
to the Indian Civil Service P—I do not appre¬ 
hend any difficulty; I consider it a necessary 
measure. 

4136. If your proposal regarding the Provin¬ 
cial Service were accepted, do you advocate the 
retention of the liste I posts? — I do not. 

4137. You would abolish them ?—Yes. 

4138. You would like to see the Provincial 
Civil Service quite detached from the Indian 
Civil Service P—Yes. 

4139. Regarding it as an inferior service?— 
Yes. 

4140. You are in favour of uniformity of 
salaries ?—I am in favour of uniformity. Under 
the present system the Provincial Civil Service 
man and District Judge gets a much lower pay 
than a Civilian Collector, although he hears 
appeals. If the Magistrate gives a decision, the 
Indian Judge, whose pay is much lower than his, 
has to hear appeals from his decision. 

4141. Do you not think the expenses of a 
European may be somewhat in excess of the 
expenses of an Indian living in his own country P 
—Nowadays, in my view, Europeans are not 
spending as much money upon their establish¬ 
ments in India as they did in former days. I 
think they have gradually curtailed their ex¬ 
penses at the present day. I do not think it 
will be a great disadvantage to them. 

4142. Do you think the cost of living has 
increased in recent years in India ?—It has 
increased, but if the pay of these officers is to be 
increased it ought to*be increased all round. It 
seems to me invidious to have a distinction of 
salaries as regards persons who discharge the 
same duties and perform the same functions. 

4143. You are in favour of separating the 
Judicial from the Executive?—Yes. 

4144. What proportion of Judicial posts would 
you leave to Europeans ?—I advocate that all the 
Judicial appointments, from the District Judge 
upwards, should be recruited from members of 
the Bar, English and Indian. 

4145. {Sir Murray Hammick.) In the first of 
your written answi-rs when you say that the 
administration is carried on as a '* soulless machin¬ 
ery ” so far as the larger interests of the country 
are concerned, do you refer to the Indian Civil 
Service officers generally or only to the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—1 refer to 
the European members only. 

4146. What has been your experience of the 
work of the European officer up-country ?—^I was 
a member of the Coimbatore iJistriot Board from 
1885 up to 1892. I do not say I was there 
exactly all the time. 

4147. Were you living in Coimbatore then ? 
—Yes. I was also at the time a member of the 
municipality and an honorary magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 
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4148. Were jou then a Registrar?—No, 1 
■was then a practising High Court Vakil. 

4149. Have you had any personal experience 
since that time of the work of a District officer of 
the Indian Civil Service up-country, since the 
year 1892 and outside Coimbatore ?—I was in 
Coimbatore until I89i and subsequently I came 
to Madras. I was practising as a Vakil in 
Madras. 

4150. Have you had any personal experience of 
Hie work of a European officer up-country in the 
mufassal since the time you left Coimbatore ?— 
No, net personally ; I was not actually engaged 
with European offit^ers. 

4151. Have you ever seen a European officer in 
camp, for instance at Jamahandi, or doing his 
work in camp, in a district, since the time you 
left Coimbatore ?—I Lave been to European offi¬ 
cers in the course of my professional duty. 

4152. Which European officers have you been 
to P—Magistrates and Colleotors. 

4153. Where ?—In several districts. 

4154. How often have you seen these European 
officers ? I cannot exactly say, but I have been 
to them several times when appearing in cases. 

4155. Do you think that this want of touch 
with the people of the country is increasing or 
diminishing since the time you saw them in 
Coimbatore twenty years ago P—My impression 
is that it has teen increasing 

4156. Do you know Mr. Rajagopala Chariar of 
Travancore P—Yes. 

4157. Do you consider he is a person of reason¬ 
able judgment P—He is a very clever man aud a 
very able officer. 

4158. As Manager of the Co-operative branch 
Mr. Rajagopala Chariar moved all over the Presi¬ 
dency, did he not ?—He <lid. 

4159. He is not an Indian Civil Service man ? 
—He is not. 

4160. So he is not likely to be prejudiced 
against Indian Civil Service officers P—I cannot 
aay anything about that. 

4161. Would you be surprised to hear that in 
his evidence in answer to question (lO) he says: 

My direct experience has not been large, but I 
have generally found on enquiry' that the men we 
have been getting latterly, that is, after 1891, have 
been much more satisfactory in the sense that 
they have commanded more public respect and 
the confidence of the people.” Do you agree 
with that view ?—That is a general statement. 

4162. Do you agree with that view or not ?— 
I cannot say. Those terras are general. I have 
myself stated that they are an intellectually effi- 
■oient class. 

4163. That is not the point. Have they the 
public confidence at least as much as they had 
before 1891 ?—I have.given my opinion. 

4164. Cannot you answer my question ? Do 
you think they have the same public confidence 
now as they had before 1891 ?—^I do not agree 
with him there. 

4165. You do not agree with him ?—No. 

4166. Have you ever been up-country during 
the time of a famine ?—No. 

4167. Have you overseen an Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice officer up-country managing plague ?—^I 
have not aotnally seen it. 

4168. Have you ever been up-oountry and 
men a Diatriot officer managing an epidemic of 
"Oholera ?—No. 


4169. So that you cannot speak with regard 
to the sympathy of the District officer of the 
country when he is managing matters of that 
kind ?—I do not think it follows. 

4170. I say yon cannot speak from experience 
of having seen whether a District officer shows 
sympathy or not to the people of this country 
when he is managing matters of that kind ?— 
Sympathy is shown in various directions and 
embraces a large number of subjects. It is 
a very genfral term. There may be directions 
in which an officer may show sympathy and other 
directions in which he may show a want of 
sympathy. I cannot say that because a particular 
officer showed himself active in plague proceed¬ 
ings he was all an officer should he. fie may 
have been in (bat particular instance sympathetic. 
I have myself heard of an officer in the Salem 
Collectorate who showed a great deal of sympathy, 
and it was noted in the Press. If an officer is 
shown to he of a sympathetic nature that is so 
much to his credit. I cannot lay down any general 
proposition. 

4171. If an offioer shows sympathy during a 
plague epidemic, during a period of famine, and 
during a cholera epidemic, would it not be reason¬ 
able to draw the conclusion that he was generally 
a sympathetic officer with the people of ttiia coun¬ 
try ?—To that extent I will say he was a very 
sympathetic officer. 

4172. You propose to replace the officers of the 
Civil Service to a large extent by officers recruited 
in tbi.s country ?—Yes. 

4173. Most of those would be Brahmans at 
first ?—Not neoessarily. 

4174. You know that the competitive exami¬ 
nations we have hitherto had in this Presidency 
have resulted in a very large majority of 
Brahmans getting into the service ?—That is so. 

4175. So that it is probable that simultaneous 
examinations will produce a considerable propor¬ 
tion of Brahmans to send up as Indian Civil 
Service officers in the first instance. I would ask 
you to put yourself iu the position of a Panchama 
or very low caste man np-oountry who wishes to 
approach the Brahman officer : can he go into 
his house without first of all asking for permission 
and arrangements being made that he should not 
defile the house ?—It is not necessary for a 
Panchama to go into the Brahman’s house. 

4176. I am only asking whether he can go 
into the house ?—You prefaced it by another 
observation. If you put the question of whether 
he can go I will say he cannot go. 

4177. You have never seen it, buj; I suppose 
you will admit that a Pariah, during his time 
with a European officer, is doing his work with 
absolute access into the officer’s tent, his office 
room, and, as far as that sioes, his dining room ? 
—My own experience is that menial servants have 
no access, even in European households, to the 
better quarters of the household. 

4178. To my mind you do not know inuoh 
about it, because they have complete access every¬ 
where. Do you think a Panchama would say 
that a European District officer was less aocess- 
ible to him than the Brahman Collector, if such 
a person exists? Which is most probable?— 
think the Panohama would prefer a Brahmau 
because he can go quite easily and tell his wasis 
to him and the Brahman would understand th^ 
much more readily than the European wor^ 
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Ifa most oases the European would deny access to 
people of that low degree. 

4179. You say that this has been getting 
worse. When did this deterioration of the 
service, which you say is so ntarked now, first 
set in ?—I cannot say when it did set in. I have 
found it most marked during the time when 
there was the so-called political unrest in this 
country. I had reason to believe that every 
civilian oflBcer distrusted, without any discrimi¬ 
nation, any Indian whoever he might be. If, 
for instance, a political outrage happened in the 
remotest Province of Betipal no Indian was safe 
from the snspiei'n of civilians, bivery resjieot- 
able man was viewed with suspicion as regards 
this political unrest. 

4180. Every respectable man was regarded 
with suspicion ?—Yes. No man could free him¬ 
self from the suspicion with which a European 
officer always lookel upon him. 

4181. Are you talking of Madras ?—^I am 
talking generally. When I say every man, I 
mean that in the vast mnjority of oases every 
European officer believed that an Indian, however 
respectable he might be, would be connected with 
sedition. 

4182. Do you think that is the generally pre¬ 
valent opinion of intellectual persons in this 
Presidency, that after the unrest set in every 
European officer considered tha' the great majo¬ 
rity of educated Indians he associated with were 
seditions ?—I'he large majority of Indians, 

4183. I am glad to say I never thought that 
before. It may he so, but it never occurred to me 
before. You rca<l your own paper, I suppose, 
the Hindu ?—I do not think that is a ques¬ 
tion you ought to put to me; that is the answer I 
will give you. 

4184. But it is a perfectly harmless question ? 
—It is a very objectionable question I should say 
for yon to ask me whether I read my own paper, 
the paper of which I am the Editor, 

4185. [Chairman.) I am sure Sir Murray 
Hammick did not intend any offence ?—^It is the 
paper of which I am Editor. 

4186. [Sir Murray Hammick.) I had no 
intention whatever of hurting your feelings and 
I apologise profoundly. What I wanted to go on 
to say was this. 1 have read your paper very care¬ 
fully for very many years and what I always 
noted in your paper was that, although your 
leading articles and your face pawe very often 
contained very strong criticisms on our service, 
which I never resented, wiien I turned over the 
page I generally saw that four or five correspond¬ 
ents were writii^ from various districts, and I do 
not think it is an exaggeration to say that out of 
those letters at le ist three out of six contained most 
laudatory accounts of the Indian Civil Service 
ofiieers of the district. Generally the Indian 
*Oivil Service officer was described as being most 
oonrteouBj and it was said:—“ We are exceed¬ 
ingly delighted to liave such a pleasant gentleman 
in our midst, ” or Mr. Somebody was received 
with acclamation at the station as onr most 
popular Collector. ” Do you read those articles ? 
—I do not mean to say there are not officers who 
deserve well of the people ; at the same time I 
would say that those letters are written by people 
who are on the spot with those officers and gene- 
iivalty want to catty favour with them. That ia a 


matter that yon ought to he acquainted with as 
much as with the other. 

4187. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) You began with 
certain very general and sweeping statements 
with regard to Englisli Civilians, mostly based, 
according to the answers yon have given to Sir 
Murray Hammick, not oti your personal ex¬ 
perience, and you have said to him that you 
believe a Panchama would prefer to have to deal 
with a Brahman rather than an English officer, 
because he would be more accessible. Would you 
be surprised to hear that not a Pauchama but a 
non-Brahman Hindu gentleman came to me 
yetterday to make me a statement the whole 
character of which would correspoud exactly with 
your statement with regard to the English 
Civilian if yon substituted for the “ English 
Civilian the word “ Brahman ? ”—^I am not 
surprised. I would say this, that not one non- 
Brahman would come to you in that way, hut 
any number of non-Brahmans would come if they 
knew such statement would be received with much 
approval and consideration. A great deal depends 
on what a person thinks of the source he ought to 
go to for a statement of that sort. I myself would 
not attach the slightest value to the statement of 
a man who comes to you solitarily and gives yon 
some information in private. It is open to a non- 
Brahman gentleman of that kind to come and 
give evidence before this Commission and subject 
himself to cross-examination. 

4188. You advocate the establishment of com¬ 
petitive examinations in England and India for 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

4189. And you do so in the hope and belief 
that it will lead to an increase of Indians and a 
diminishing of Englishmen in the service P—Yes. 

4190. Do you think that that desire is veiy 
widely entertained by the people of India?—I 
think 99 per cent, of the people of India enter¬ 
tain that. You must be aware of the political 
Imitation since the time of the Congress ; I think 
you have referred to it in your o wn book on the 
Indian unrest. 

4191. The result of that new system of com- 
petitioo win be, you hope, ultimately to lead to a 
large substitution of the Indian agency for 
British agency in the administration of this 
country ?—I do not say a large substitution; I 
say a reasonable substitution of Indian agency 
for British agenoy. I am not advocating a large 
substitution of Indian agenoy for British agency. 
You would see from an answer to one of the 
questions that if a system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations is not given to the people, but if the listed 
posts are to he increased, to what proportion they 
should he given, I have said 50 per cent. 

^4192. Ton look to that increase at any rate ?— 
Yes, I do look to that. 

4193. And you think that that increase would 
be very generally welcome?—It would be, I 
believe. 

4194. Are you aware that when, for pmrposes 
of administrative convenience, there is a desire to 
effect an exchange of territory between British 
administered provinces and an adjoining native 
province, there is generally very strong protest 
by the inhabitants of the villages which are to be 
transferred against the prospects of being with¬ 
drawn from British and placed under Native 
administration?—^I would generally say that a. 
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British Province is better administered than most 
Native States. 

4195. You do not think that is in oonsequence 
of any predominance of the British agency ?— I 
believe the British Grovernment is a sound and just 
one although I may take exception to individual 
officers. 

4196. You are in favour of complete separation 
of judicial and executive functions ?—Yes 

4197. And the withdrawal of all judicial func¬ 
tions from the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

4198. You say that this is necessary on account 
of the purity of the administration of justice ?— 
Yes. 

4199. Do you mean to say that the employ¬ 
ment of civilians in the administration of justice 
is detrimental to Ihe purity of the administration 
of justice ?—I mean that if the officer is both an 
executive officer and a judicial officer it is detri¬ 
mental. 

4200. 'i'o the purity of the administration of 
justice ?—-Yes. 

4201. What do you mean by the purity of the 
administration of justice ?—Impartiality. 

4202. That is not a matter of purity; that is 
parti lity ? -Purity includes impartiality. 

4203. You are in favour of the employment of 
Indian executive officers outside the provinces of 
their birth ?—Yes. 

4204. Do yon really suggest that it would be 
either to the benefit of efficient administration or 
to the benefit of the good relations between the 
administered and the administrator that, for 
instance, a Muhammadan from Northern India or 
a Lingayyat from the Bombay Presidency should 
be appointed to executive office in this province 
where he would be entirely unfamiliar with the 
habits, customs, and language of the country ?— 
A Muhammadan from whatever part of India he 
may come woiild be much more acquainted with 
the people and ways here, or get to know better 
their customs and habits, than an Englishman. 

4205. Are you acquainted with many other 
parts of India ?—I have travelled over many 
parts of India. 

4206. And you think that any Indian would be 
more acceptable ?—Yes 

4207. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You say in answer 
to question (1) that the present system of recruit¬ 
ment secures a class of intellectually efficient 
men, and then you proceed to set out a list of 
what I consider very grave defects in u consider¬ 
able number of men who have satisfied that 
test ?—Yes. 

4208. And you still uphold the system. I 
should like to understand how that is ?—It is 
not the competitive system which is the cause of it; 
it is because the service is kept as a olo.se preserve 
to which only people of British descent oan aspire, 
'fhey consider it ought to be kept especially for 
their class. It is only by giving them that 
provision that the British Government can have 
their own prestige kept up. My own impression 
is that the European Civilians themselves are 
vastly improved by contact with Indian Civilians. 
There will be a feeling of comradeship and emu¬ 
lation between the Indian and European members 
of the service, and things would adjust themselves 
to a footing »>f proper equality, and the adminis¬ 
tration would improve. They consider now that 
they are aloof from the actual interesta of the 
people. 


4209. What yon really mean is that the 
predominance of the British element seems to 
create a sort of bureaucracy ?—My impression is 
that the Indians who enter into the Indian Civil 
Service are looked upon as a sort of intruders who 
have come into the sacred precincts. That is the 
impression the English members of the Civil 
Service create on observers 

4210. Then your satisfaction with this system 
is more or less a matter not based on actual 
experience?—I cannot say it is from actual 
experience. I expert certain results to follow 
from the simultaneous examination sohenie. By 
a large number of Indians being in the Indian 
Civil Service the tvuie r f the service would be 
improved and they would innre identify them¬ 
selves with the interests of the people of the 
country, with the institutions of the country, and 
with its progre.-8. 

4211. (Mir. Madge.) Yon have said that about 
99 per cent, of th" people of Indi.i would approve 
of simultaneous examinations ?—Of course I 
meant educated Iu<lians. Probably some belong¬ 
ing to a class of people who are called statutory 
Natives of India may not agree with that propo¬ 
sition. 

4212. What pr portion do yon think the class 
th.at you call edneatr-d bear to the people at 
large r—I have not calculated the figures. 

4213. Approxima’ eiy ? 'I'hc literate classes 
are given in the census returns ?—I know. It 
is impossible to say what proportion of the people 
of India are literate, bnt I sav all those who have 
had access to high English education are of this 
opinion; in fact, the large majonty of them. 

4214. I do nob want to seem discourteous to 
you. My question is what proportion does the 
class you consider qualified to give the opinion 
you have expressed, bear to the whole of the 
country ? —I cannot tell you the proportion, 

4216. Then it is an unknown quantity ?—You 
may take it so if you like. 

4216. Do you accept the opinion of an unknown 
quantity that you decline to define P -The class of 
educated Indians is a well-known description. 
It is easily intelligible to people. I admit it 
would be a small minority'^ in oomparison with 
the vast population of India. 

4217. My reason for asking you this question 
is that I have had the advantage of consulting 
men in Bengal who differ entirely from you, and 
according to your own standard would rank 
amongst the highest educated class in thia 
country, and who would establish some difference 
between you and others. Apparently from your 
answers you do not attaoli much importance to 
opinions in the Press in lavoui of British officers. 
But in Bengal statements are constantly appear¬ 
ing in the Press expressing great satisfaction with 
the conduct of British officers, not when they are 
in the district and anv further favours oan be 
expected from them, but when they are going 
away. Indeed proposals to raise testimonials 
and memorials to them have not infrequently 
been put forward ?—I myself know of some 
British officers for whom I have great admiration. 

4218. I have not finished my question. I 
simply want to ask yon why your Province 
differs so much from Bengal and other Provinces 
with whioh I am somewhat familiar ?—I cannot 
say it differs beoause in the first place 1 do not 
know the difference. How oan 1 explain the 
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nwon wliMi I 4b not know it is * fact' that in 
other'pBOT'hiooB there ie each nnivenai reoegwtieat 

' 4219. I haw oalled ^onr attentioit to - the 
foot that pqhlie reports appear to tile e^aot E 
have already stated P—I shonld like'totbe satisfied 
mnoh more than Irom a mere statement bf-that 
kind. 

• 4220. Yon would ' recommend that'^Jndioiai 
appointments' from the' grade of Distn'ot and 
Sessions Judge upwards should he recruited from 
the members ‘ of the legal profetsion both in 
England and in ]^ia. I suppose you .mean 
Barristers P—Yes. 

4221. In the case of Barristers coming out 

straight from England • they...would_aa .Sessions 
Judges have to decide a class of oases in which 
the habits and customs and thought o^the people 
of this country are involved' axifeifiSi' 

and you think all this should be excluded from 
the view of a Judge in deciding oasesT I am 
not referring to Indian Barristers who /My ,her 
supposed to know something of the country, hht ’ 
British Barristers who are entire strangers to the 
country P—British Barristers as a matter of fact 
are brought into the High Court and do-^^ ’ 

Scions oases without any previous acqUatUMrafe ' 
with the country. Therefore I say there is no 
objection to British Barristers coming out here as 
District Judges. 

4222. There may be a practice which may 
or may not be perfbcl,' I Am not askSlg-Whft 
exists and whether you apprpye of iti oar sot. 
But I am asking whether, you t think, ih thp oam 
of a Sessions.,Jiuage,; Who, does not go out intbtbe 
mufaasal but has to deal With the people, that oases 
that come! before him i would not require-some 
knowledge of the people, their habits of thought 
and feeling, and fooal customs and practices ? 
^Tbey would be undoubtedly better' with stnde 
knowledge, but I db not think that a serious 
drawbadk to-thienr.'aa Judges, considering that 
they would have superior legal training. Meu 
who have had some practice in England and 
who bavb had a'legal training I oonside rsuperijff 
to persons in the Civil Service who have h^ 
exepijitiyp work f;o perform and. who. after, tljst 
get themselves transferred to the Judicial 
hranbh; 

422fi. Besides being] dntire' strangers to tiie 
oAUntry thby wbhld^ m 'entire straWIgers to the 
language. In all these Inspects do you think a 
civilian m^es a worse jhdge, with all ‘his 
khowledge of the ' ttbuntry • and his' long 
experience of it P—Yes] I do think so. 

4224. In answer to question (54) as to 
whether all elaeees and oqmitaunities are duly 
represented in the Provincial Civil Servihe, you 
say that they are by a eystem of selection and 
nomination adopted by the GovernmentJ Do you 
believe at the present "moment that all classes and 
oommuhities are represented P—Yes, that is the 
answer which I have given. 

4226. Then according to that there should be 
no diasatisfactien anywhere at to the ootistitrition 
of the Plferinoial' Oi^ Serricer ’Strangenj oomihg 
in here have heaid that a partdoulat class mono- 
■pcAises most of the appointments, but you believe 
"that is a' mistaken statement P—If you can point 
me out any inch statement, I will look at it; I 
do not. know what that statement Is, 

4226. {Mr. Ghkhe^e.) As regards the gwatetr 
aeoesfidhilfty claimed to Etefhpean offioew, do 
66 


easts occur in' this' 'PxUsidenoy from tinie td time 
in which Indians of edneation and poi&ioD li«id 
had reason to 'oomplain of -tiie' treatment.'iitheji 
receive fromV Edropead c^oers P—There - < hbe 
such caset. 

4227. Oases .for in stance of'being kept waiting; 
standing' outside'the' house 'belbre. being oallctl 
in P---I. heard of a case of'tiiif sort only the othen 
di^ in which a Magistrate, twheil a vakil of the 
High Court went to'prefer a oriniinal appeal to 
hiin-, had' two .chairs '-placed at'tbe''qnqraiioe 
of -the compound, 'not 'within his 'verandah. 
Wben'he name into the house heloond thc^iikii 
with his papers applying for bail and his petition 

-.ion appe^ and aimply asked him what the thing 
was, and when told said : “ The application for 
b^U k jejeqted^ poet a date for hearing 

- the-a^peal;’’-^ He ■raed a d^ for hearing the 
appeal at that very place. When the vakil went 
tonlrn oh that day the Magistrate was not there. 
’I’htej, vakil saljm the open air for half an hour, 
and theri the'^'Magistrate sent word to him that 
he would hear it in the office abont half a mile 
away. He had to wait until 6-30. Then he 
ease and said he would deliver judg¬ 
ment uuDsequently. It was a case in whioh three 
months’ rigorous imprisonment bad been ordered. 

4228. As regards the uneducated countrymen, 
.wl^at is their average attitude of mind towards 
tne average European officer P —It is one of fear. 

' 4289;' Is it nob nue of hut P-^Yest J’ 

4230. If ap ,'«neduoated.Ipdjaa-|Wbpt8 to goito a 
European officer, •will h.e go to dirfot or to 
some peon, or ^ sqpoe petty telerk .P.-r-Hfl;'oaajpot. 
He has to satisfy servan.!;* before na pan gut aopess, 
and .mpst^ often, he (joes, not. .get ^mcess ,tp a 
European officer. 

4r281. I have'an iili^*ee^on that'ihsthietioks 
were issued by, the klbflras ^Gov•r^^etlt libme 
time Ago oallmg upon European ioSbers to treat 
Indian visitors better P—Yes, they framed a code 
of manners for European officers. 

,4232. ^hen was this code published P—Last 
year, speoifioally asking that certain things should 
be observed. It was a code of etiquette in 
-refereoce to Indians of ,rey)P®^ftk)i^ty. - .. 

4238. Because complaints had reached the 
Government that Indiakiw were not being properly 
treated P —Yes. - ''" '' 

■ 4234. You are the, editor of ,a d^J paper and 
you get exchanges from dfhef provinces P—Yes. 

4236. And you glance itijrougk themP-r—I^go 
through tbpm.. 

4236. You get exchanges from Bengal Pr-Yes. 

4237. Do you notice letters from time to time 
in the Bengal papers oomrplainiBg of the Ul- 
txeatmentof Indians bt the hands ol EilrbpeaniiP--- 
Ihhve read most'soandalous oases of ilEtreatmenit. 

4238. ' Your ptoviuoe is not therefore singular 
in that respect P —By no means. 

4239. {Mr ChaitbaL) • That o6de of instructions 

that Mr. Gokhale referred to, have yon read it 
yourself!*—I have;" ' 

4240. Do not you' think that it was issued in 
order to give the young junior oiviliaris an idea 
of what forms of .etiquette there are which he 
may not be cdnversnt^' with and which if be 
broke be might otfend'Native fbeUng ?—It is not 
Only intended to guidunoe,. but it is based on 

g evlbns etperiesMb 4b«t sitoh things have - not 
en observw.’ 
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1241. Bat ^ibc^ are intended toi prerenb a 
jnBior:'Qffisagr iiuroagh .ignoraaoe offending the 
raeliaglB! of particolair oomamnities—forms of 
addren ohid snoh other things P-i-Yes. 

4242. (<St> Valentine Chirol.) I should like to 
a^j 7 oxt oi|a< question arising oat pf your reply to 
Mk.'Ookihate. You said you'read letters in the 
pafters Aiom other provinoes and you. hare told 
na yonrself that yon as editor are quite willing 
that ouiryes^ndenoe should be published in your 
own 'paper which is entirely misleading with 
regard to the friendliness andj good qualities of 
Enghsh offioials, knowing that they, are written 


siinply in iwder to carry favour?^ said. imeosM 
particular oate* it may'have been ^introdvoed by 
a desire to satisfy the Euro^n superiar..‘'£ did 
not sKy thatitt everycoase misleaditig etateaiMits 
have h^n put forww'at 

.4243.' It is a very remark able statement lorian 
editor of a ptmer to make, I must say, 'as a 
journalist?—!, am not here to caCeivOl.any 
jadgineht fkom yon as to my oonduot m, editor. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjduimed to Monday, JahuarylS, iSliS.) 
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} : 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

4244 i(l)‘ What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service P Do yon accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in prinioiple ?—The system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination woihs well for 
the Revenue department. It was probably never 
really satisfactory in regard to the Judicial depart- 
■ment; with the great improvement in the Bar that 
has taken place in recent years, the average Civi¬ 
lian has become increasingly unfit to hold his 
OWR in judipial work. The first need, therefore, 
in my opinion, is the complete separation of the 
Revenue and Judioial departmepts. The reoruit- 
meut for the Revenue department may continue 
by open coflapetitipp. 

4545 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the preset system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest yovJd reoom- 
'mendLthat the Judipia! department be oompletply 
separated from the Revenue aod rncmited almost 
wholly from the Bar direct. Should this principle 


be adopted, recruitment by competitive expipiDE* 
tipn for the J udioial department is hardly prac¬ 
ticable. Tha conditions of reornitment, eeiYVie, 
etc., for the Judipial department will have to ha 
framed oQ quite dafierent lines. 

4246 (3). Is the,system equally suitable lor .the 
admission of ‘‘Natives of Didia” pud of other 
natnral-boru subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what altpratipp do ypu recommend ?—^The system 
is now unsuitable in the sense that the large 
majority of capable Indian youths are praoticslly 
shat opt from the oompetition, because thp erain- 
inatipn is held pnly in England. I see po other 
ipisnitability, so far as " Natives of India ” are 
concerned. 

4247 (6). If yon do pot, consider the present 
system of recruitment l)y an open oompetitive 
examination tp he satisfaic^ry in principle, please 
state what alternative you. would propose. Do 
you recommend a, system based ,on any . of the 
following principles :—(a) Selection Iw head¬ 
masters of schools, approved pr .omerwiaa: 
(6) Selection ..by authorities in Cuiyersities. api- 
.pjoved or otherwise :,{c) Nomination by, hfad- 
masters or Dniymrsity authorities and selc^inu 
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«Ad£r^ tlje. <)rdfni ,4f tte.SeqTetacyt oi 
1^40 and «xMnipAtio&: 

M. Auyi Qthni i»n<l»od P7--Aa I bftrn^.o&j^ptiqp 
to the ,pr«»e*t ^etenn pf ueoruitroent bf .,opein 
<xunpetiJLive .o:(a<nviation, so fat a<. tb« li^ptnm 
departoiept i* oojacemad, .:J bBva.npialfcero^tiyie 
io propoee. . In r^ajrd.to .tho, depajrti 

tiseaty my ;7iev .iB< ibat .roeiniitmei^. niust .ftbe 
aimott'whqjiy from ,Uw Bar. , . . Providod tbata 
isanihaaoomo^ftoiuctka Bar,:l.iiavo ao ob^ootioo 
to bis . boiag promoted from a lower jedktal 
appomtmewt'tto a ihigbtr gao. 

<(7).: WJiMt iti jonr ppinion regaiyling a 
ayaterp of,ainaatil 1 ifuo 0 ouaexainin#lon ialiidiaand 
iu £lngl«Mi> lOpen in both ea«ea .ip .all Qatoml-borA 
^ubjew of'HiB •Jlajestyf'-TA, tyatem ,of,,aim»l* 
Mbqoqb. Anamination, ia my opiMon,: will be the 
AAdy iBolotiOuiltaviag anv finality, ao far at the 

ciawt.of Natives of,India BTAgonaeraAd. 

- 4249:(.'^b -Aw.iyou .in- favour of. h^ing thit 

examia«ti«n..timultaneou«ly :iat laoy othw oenhie 
or oeotrea wiBiin His iMajaaty's Dominiona P-<^ 
I -tee yu),(nee.d<,for jbhn siniultaneont exanpiMdwm 
hoiAg held 'OAtside the .Uouted H^dem and 
fodia. .At present, Nativea of .India atje smt, ! 
Pteheve^ oligiblo for appoudmeeta; io-- iho- .ik^* 
eewemhag eohmigB, aim,I !do aot. thish that the 
JatiiAr could, with any: show of roah>n«'Bsk. lor 
epeoial..fatuities beitBjg given, them for appoint¬ 
ment: to. the-.IniWii Civil Sorvioe.. ' 

,4250 (Ol.i What.iiWould he yonr opinion .with 
Kf^ard to Wio^ a fixed .proportion of the va«an- 
oies in the Indian CSvU. Service oadre by “ Nativis 
of ,^dia- .recnut^ by means./of .» separate 
exaoc^tioDi in .India or by .moAns .ofi-aeparate 
examinations in eaob provinoe or group of proviir 
oep. :an , India ? Ji iOi <what proportion do,you 
moonmend P—I am ^iaibst.a svsten. oi^sepamfo 
paaminatip^. Thereat will be .that, the men 
omningiDiby the examination held'in. India • will, 
Im .the end, be conaidored by the Q»T«m*aeiU», 
and al^ by tboix own ooimfinymen, m belonging 
to an inferior speoies. This will prejodwe.thetn 
/an<ltaffeot -their ir«:h. 

'4251 (10). If you do not approve of simultanoons 
OP .separata enamioatiopsirt Jndia, a«e ywi in 
favour lof. I any system, noder wh^eh “^Nstivea.of 
India ’.* vrould Keoeleoted in India for-admieeiotl 
to . the Indian' Civil-Benrioe by means of <<i.) 
pominatipn; (f>} oombmed nominatibo. siod 
examination; (c) any other method? If, so, 
please, describe felly what system you Would 
reoomniend. . In partinUar, do you oonsider it 
desirable tb# whatever the system, all Classes 
and communities. should be 'repreeenteid P If so, 
how; would you. give effect ta this principle ?—As 
I am for.simultaseons examinations, I .am not 
in;favour of any system by which .V Natives of 
India” will gain,adijoission by nieians of nomi- 
nation or even part nomination. Sxperienoe has 
^wn -ltha^t when once nomination is allowed 
iflt AWiiovm, it is difficult for the nominstiag 
agtherity to resist, the preeBurebMw^ht to besr 
ppon if: to.appoint tive less qualified in.prefereooe 
^jtbij-iniOiTe-qualified. It is, of oonrse, desirable 
that .ail HehMWM should be represent^ in lihe 
public service, and it may appear that nominaUen 
IS the way open of^ewuriog this object in 
.the-oaae .of the eduoationally very ba^ward 
oornmnnities. Tbedangefs of. jobbery, oonsequent 
an giving tba|x>wfBr-o{ - nominationi are, bowerer, 
so,great f^mt | .ixioald .eOnsiidfr the exoliiMion of 


oneiAr'twoloossmunitissi,.fora tunoi'ai the leashb 
ev&^ Also, itiibas to -be reiqemhered.tiiiat'ebi^ 
munitles opoeitocnsidered difndationally bdefc- 
ward bnye improved considcfebiy in raosnt yean. 
It would; probably I he i .to tibs intefFcst of those 
oommunitlea theinaeJlvos to take away from them 
thia. temptation of .gettiligitheuri mieil m otherwise 
than.by,the ontn door. iBWtbeit, it.hsg to be 
remembered .that the . Ihdian Civil Sesvioe is 
intended to'bea corps and for admission 

to. a .inrvioe like that effioienoy should be the 
oply. telt., The^le^tlmateiac^irationsof the mpre 
backward olasees zor a, share in the Hoverntnent 
of ^eir country can be met thrbugh the-PcOTin> 
oial Oivil Serviee. Noiaini^tion will, 1 take) it, 
always ^y a. lar^ part in admission to the foo- 
vjneiA] Civil Senaoe, and it-will be open to- oaoh 
Provincial Goveroment to give due weight to 
raoial opuMdemtions in feeirhitidg forithe local 
service. If ipromotkm to. listed, -iappoiatmenls 
from the Provincial,Civil Sendee-is allowed to 
oontinoc, as 1 propose tbht it should, it will be 
open to a- member;'of. a backward community to 
nse to the. Indian Civil .Bervioe tbrongh that 
doer, after .proving hip. fitness in a enbopdinate 
apyawntffient.. . 

4252 (11). If yoa-arttimfavonr iaf a system for 
the part reoionitmenttdfifhe ladiaa-Cihil Sscvise by 
“.Natives of India” in India, do yon oonsider 
that “ Natives.tn India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in bingland, or wonld yon restriot 
that nght to ether astnrabboGm Bnbjaots of 'Hia 
Majesty ?—I am Inot in.;f8veuf of aieystem. for the 
jnri recruitotoiit of the Indian. OLvil Bervdoe by 
^‘.Natives of Indja ” in.India. .The pnmsion of 
simultaneous axamhiatioas shodld, I think, meet 
ell MasoDaUe reqairotaente, eofaras tke " Natives 
o(i.India’’-are.codoetiied. 

4258 (12). Would you xegard any aystem -df 
teleetiota uf India -wbioh you may-redommeod for 
^Onng men Who are “ Natives of India,as being 
in lieu of. or as snpplemeatary to, the present 
system of peomoting to -listed pcnU offieers of the 
Provinotal Civil .flarvioes P li .the former,-what 
Alteration, if: any, would/.yOu-necoatmend in the 
oonditionsigoyeraiag the Provinoial Civil Rervioes P 
-—The prorkdcm Iw 'the promotien to appoint- 
meats in: the IndiaA Gvil Service, of officers ita 
what-are Icnown as-the ./PrOvinotal Civil Servtoei, 
■honld,.X thiqk^ ‘Oontiiuie iprovided that- this.it 
done^ I-;'would wholly o^sfine-ithc admissiaai of 

Natdvee of Iddia” to the Indian Civil Service 
to -the door of open oompetition.. 

4254 >(L8). Do yon-'reoammenid any separate 
method of raonutment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Servioe P iH so, please 
describe the sysjbsBi that yon would propose —1 
have already-said- that tiie Judioiai departratat 
ehoold, in my-opinion, be wholly, separated from 
the llevenne department. The system that I 
wonld propose is to have a separate Judioiai 
department lor eaeh provinoe, cioniposed of the 
entire juditury of the .provinne with salaries 
of Kb. 200 and upwards. This department should, 
in my opinion, be rebrnited from men having 
some knowledge of Ixw -and also ezperienoe at 
the Bar-r-either BarasteN or Pleaders of tiie 
High Court. .At pceaent, in the Madras Predi- 
donoy, the class of Mnnsifs is reornited almost 
wholly, from the vakils of th4, M^adraa- High 
Cbbkt. . The :Hub*Judges -are: >almost't.nkijolly 
appointed by promotion.irotn among itbe/JHuBsili. 
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But ouIt foui-y out of about twenty-tvo 'Diatriot 
Jiudgeahipa, aio open to theae’men, tke other 
eighteen being held by men of the Indian Civil 
Service whose whole previous experienoe has been 
obtained in the Eevenue department. It is true 
that, on account of the combination of Land 
Bevenue and Criminal Judicial functions that 
nowi^vaila, theae officers have had some experi¬ 
ence as Magistrates, but it has been generally 
found that this experience does not avail them 
much.' It is notorious that many of the men 
appointed to the District and Sessions Judgeships 
are, for some years at least after their appoint¬ 
ment, Unfit for their work, and they pick up their 
experience at the expense of the Utigant pubHo. 
Also, the evil is accentuated by the unfortunate 
practice that sometimes jnevails of relegating to 
the Judicial department those who have been 
found unfit for the Executive, under the erroneous 
impression that an incompetent man Can do less 
harm at the head of a Court than at the head 
of a district. Not only is all i this not fair to 
the public, but it is injurious to the administra¬ 
tion, by constantly elxhibiting members of what 
is supposed to be a Jorps rfVife .;as palpably 
inferior in attainments to their own subordinates 
and also as inferior to the members of the Ear 
practising before them. 'When onoetlie Eevenue 
department is constituted sejAtate from the 
Judicial, the former may be relieved wholly'of 
judicial work! and oonfined to the important work 
oit administering the Eevenue' and toomoting 
agriculture, etc. I recognise that a European 
e&ment will be necessary in the Judicial depart¬ 
ment.; This element may be provided by the 
appointment of European Barristers (of some 
experience at the Bar) straight to a certain number 
of the higher posts in the Judicial department. 
Also a similar course may be pur8T:^d for obtaining 
for service in the higher ranks of'the Judicial 
department more seasoned vakils than are likely 
to care to enter in the lowest rung. 

.!! 4265 (15) . If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is^retained , 
please state the age limits that yon recommend 
fmr candidates at such examination, giving yonr 
full reasons. Do yon consider that the age limits 
idionld be fixed to attract candidates of the normal 
school-leaving age in England, or candidates who 
have completed a University course, or candidates 
at an intermediate stage of education ?—I am 
of opinion that candidates who hkve completed 
a University course should, as far as possible, 
be obtained. I would, thereforoj maintain the 
present age limit for the competitive examina¬ 
tion-—22 to 24 years. 

4266 (16). What is your experienoe of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved University) and 8incel891 (age limits 
21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation) ?—My d»>ec< experienoe has not been 
much, bat I have generally found, on; enquiry, 
that the men we have been getting; latterly—after 
1891—have been more satisfactory in the sense 
that' they have commanded more of public respect 
and confidence. ' , >• 

4257 (17). What is your opinion re^tding the 
suitafeility of the recent recruits to the Indian Oivil 
Service P—-The recent reornits cannot be said to be 


inferi&r to thdsd of any previous period, I have 
seeii a great many Civil Servants in my time, and 
my opinion is that^ during theiast 10 dr 15 ’ years, 
the service has been improving. I know that a 
different opiniUn is held and expressed by several 
people, and I w’Ould therefore give my reasons at 
some lengths I made it a ^int during my tours, 
when I was ‘Eegistrar Of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, to enquire and find out what'exaotly the 
ordinary people were thinking. So farasTwaa 
able to gather,' the opinion was that, in more 
recent times, the men coming in were of a superior 
type. It has to be remembered that adminietrative 
work is more difficult now than before; 'public 
servants are exposed to a more searching, some¬ 
times a‘mcH'eunrtaBonable, oritioism tban before ^ 
the Civil gervanVnowadays is expected, on the 
one baud, to carry oUt loyally the policy and the 
orders of his Government; he is afeo art the same 
time expected to get on smoothly 'with the non¬ 
official public and win the approbation of the latter. 
It is not always possible to reconcile the two 
things! the modern Ccdleotbr is much more tied 
dowu by laws and rules, and has often iefy mu’dx 
less of discretion, either in the matter of spending 
money or in other respects, than hit predecessors 
of 30 or 40 years ago; for all thesd reasons, hia 
task is harder ; one is apt, under these oiroUia- 
stanoes, to say that theimen'ooming oiit latteriy'ai^ 
not so good as those Wh6 oamfe ont a generation or 
two ago. ' I have given some thought to this 
aspect of the matter, and my oonolusion is that 
there has been ho deterioration. 

4258 (18). What is the mdst suitable a^e 'at 

which junior Civilians' should arrive in India 
About'24. ; ''J ‘ 

4259 (19)i' 'What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination im England would best suit 
oandidateAwho are Natives of India,^! and for 
what reasons ? Doybu recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age 'limits for “ Natives Of 
India,” and for i'Other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—The same age " limits as * for 
Englishmen should, I think, suffice foT ‘^ Natives 
of India < 

4260 (20), On what principle Should the sub¬ 
jects' for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
“ shall, to whatever calling he may devote hinKelf, 
“ have any reason to regret the time and labour 
“ which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
“ examined,” and that the object should bO' to 
secure, not specialists in any' particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary Well educated young man of the 
period P—'While the principle laid down by Ldrfi 
Macaulay may continue to be accepted as gene¬ 
rally correct, it seems to me that '^e time has 
come when some specialisation may, with advaU- 
tage, be aimed at. If the proposal to separate the 
Judioial department wholly from the Reveune 
department' snd to organise it as a separate 
department, be aeoeptedj the subje^ for the 
open competition for recruitment to the Eeventie 
department may, with some advantage, be 
specialised by the-addition of subjects such aS, 
say, agriculture. ; At present, the AgripultuTa! 
department makes' so little' headway, 

the staff is eomparatively small for a^ lOr^ 
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province. If the average Civilian has a knowl- 
e^e of agricnltuve, not only would he be able to 
administer the Land Revenue department more 
satisfactorily, but be should be in a position to do 
a great deal f6r popularising improved methods 
of cultivation, etc., in his district. Also, I would 
manipalate the syllabus so as to encourage the 
acquisition of some knowledge of the classical and 
spoken languages of India. 

4261 (21). Please examine the table in Ap¬ 
pendix I to these questions, which shows the vari¬ 
ous phases of the authorised syllabus of the open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differenti¬ 
ating between the oases of candidates (a) of school- 
leaving age and (ft) of Dniversity-leaving age P— 
It seems to me that the present syllabus handioapa 
Indian youths. (?reek and Latin are taught, I 
believe, in almost every English school, and' they 
play an important partj I am told, in the English 
Universities ; at any rate' in the older ones. The 
syliahus assigns 1,600 marks to Greek and 1,600 
marks to Latin. Very few Indian youths are 
likely to take either. Sanskrit and Arabic are 
assigned only 800 marks each. I would rectify 
this disparity by amplifying the Sanskrit and 
Arabic on the lines adopted for Greek and Latin 
and assigning to each of them 1,600 marks. Not 
only is this necessary in fairness to the Indian 
candidates, hut it seems to me that a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Arabic would enable the possessor 
thereof to pick up the Indian languages very much 
more than a knowledge of Ijatin and Greek. 
With the exception of Tamil, I believe that 
almost every one of the present spoken la^uages 
of India is based on Sanskrit and Arabic in vsry- 
iug degrees. I would also provide for Persian, 
and assign 1,600 marks to it. This would be an 
ad vantage to the Muhammadan eominnnity, whose 
admission into the Civil Service in adequate 
numbers is alleged to be one of the chief difficulties 
m the way of a rigorous open competition. I also 
think that the principal Indian Vernaculars 
shoilld he placed on the same level as French, 
German and Italian, and assigned 600 marks each. 
1 take it that a knowledge bf an Indian Verna- 
hular cannot he of less value to an Indian Civil 
Seirant than German, French or Italian. For 
reasons already stated, I would add Agriculture 
to the list and assign an adequate number of 
marks to it, so as to induce as many young men 
as possible to take it up, 

4262 {^2). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the exam([nation desirable between candidates 
who are “ Natives of India” and other oandi- 
dates F If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—I do not think that any diffeientiation 
is 'either necessary or desirable. If Sanskrit and 
Arabic are given the same position as Greek and 
Latin, if Persian were added and assigned equal 
rank, and if the prinoipal Vernacular languages 
of India are treated on a par with the spoken 
languages of Europe, the Indian candidates would 
have the same opportunities as English candi¬ 
dates. That should, in my opinion, suffice. 

4263 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 

eertain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian CSvil Service, and 
if BOi what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you re¬ 
commend in tiie' -Soheduie of the Indian 01 
Service Aet ‘ (2^ atsi SS ,Viok'i>ast'. ' 54), 
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rAttention is invited to the provisions oiv tij® 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 VietC, 
o. 64) and of the Government of India Aot, 1870 
(33 V iot., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices ft and 
In to these questions.] ?—^I would remove frbm 
the Schedule all Judicial appointments, for 
the reason that I advocate the ' organisation of a 
separate Judibiai department. I would also 
remove from the Schedule the appointments 
attached to the several Goverinments, the Aooount- 
ant-Generalships, and the Controller-Generalship, 
as I see no reason why these appointments shoalS 
be reserved to any one branch of the -Pffblio 
Service. 'I’he appointments I to 10 under “ Rev¬ 
enue ” may continue to be reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service, and to bring the title of the 
service more into accord with its work—^in ease 
the suggestion made by mo is adopted—I would 
call it the Indian Revenue Service.' 

4264 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration P If so, to what proporiutn 
of the posts included in tbe Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present oonditionSt, properly be 
admitted ?—I certainly think that, a minimsm 
proportion of European officers is necessary Invfhe 
higher posts of the Civil Admimstration.’ Bat (£ 
would not prescribe any proportioai by rule' just 
now, as it is not necessary. A ^proportion like 
that, even if fixed, can hardly be;a permanent 
thing. So long as aduiissioh .is made on the 
strength of a competitive examination, for which 
an English education is necessary, it will be 
found, I believe, that the majority of the snccess- 
ful candidates are Englishmen. [I use the term 
English education in its broad sense. I would call 
the education given in the Universities in India 
an English eduoation.] The term Civil Adminis¬ 
tration ia presumably intended to oover all 
departments other than the MiHtarj department. 
Should a separate Judicial depHrtment be 
organised for eaoh province, the question ^will 
naturally' arise what proportion of the h%her 
appointments should be held by Europeans in it. 
I would fix ' the proportl^m equally between 
Europeans and Indians.. I: tatre it that i/thh 
departments other than tbe Eefenne and Jadi(^ 
are not now under oonmderation. ! f 

4265 (25). Do ydu accept as generally satis¬ 

factory in principle the present system under ‘ 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by speoi'il 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of seotim 6 of 
the Government of India Aot, 1870 (33 VioL, 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54; Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, wbatP.^1 accept it as generally 
satisfactory. , 

4266 (27). Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by- means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average^ as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil rfervioe 
of the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner P Has it been found possible and 
expedient tp employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, wlmthei on executive or judicial 
dutiesP—I do not think that the “Natives of 
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India’’who have entered the service in Madras 
have been less efficient than their English 
brethren. The majority of them have gone into 
the Judicial department as District Judges, for 
which their previous training had not fitted them. 
Their work may not, therefore, compare favour- 
ablj with that of the members of the Provincial 
CSvil Service who have attained the rank of 
District (and Sessions) Jn^lges after a great deal 
of judicial training : but for that matter, they 
share the disadvantage with their English 
'brethren. 

4267 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend P—I am against the revival of the old 
system of “Statutory Civilians.” As I am 
myself a Statutory Civilian, being the only one 
now remaining in Madras, I may mention my 
reasons at some length. Though the idea origi¬ 
nally was that the Statutory Civilians, except in 
the matter of their emoluments, should be treated 
as members of the Covenanted Civil Service and 
put on terms of perfect equality with the English 
members of that service, this idea was never 
carried out in practice. Many of the Statutory 
Civilians were appointed for reasons among which 
a consideration of efficiency was not the main one. 
Further, the members of the (old) Unoovenanted 
Service—now called the Provincial Service— 
viewed the appointment of the Statutory Civilians 
with considerable hostility. The Statutory Civi¬ 
lians found themselves from the very outset, in 
an uncomfortable position, with the Government, 
with their countrymen in other hranohes of the 
public service, and with the public generally. 
The system broke down, and was condemned by 
the late Puhlio Service Commission. It would 
he a great mistake to revive the old Statutory 
Service in any form. The causes which brought 
about the breakdown of that service, would again 
operate the moment it is revived, and a second 
breakdown is a foregone conclusion. 

4268 (33). Please now refer to the rules, dated 
26th August 1910, made in exercise of tbe powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), and reproduced 
as Appendix IV, and to the statement in 
Appendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offices, places, and appointments, com¬ 
monly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill which 
it has been declared that members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service can properly he appointed; and 
say whether the figures given are correct for your 
province ?—The figures are correct with one 
exception. The number of headships of districts, 
open to the Provincial Civil Service, is now 3, 
not 2; the additional appointment is that of the 
Degistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

4269 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ordina¬ 
rily and regularly filled by “ Natiyes of India ” P 
If not, please state for the last, five years to what 
extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons ?— 
believe that, with the exception of the Under 
Secretary to Government, the other appointments 
have generally been held by “ Natives of India.” 
I believe that the Under Secretaryship to Govern¬ 
ment is being held by a Provincial Civil Servant 
•or the last one or two years. 


4270 (35). To what extent also during the lMt 
.five years have these listed posts been filled— 

(a) by members of the Provincial Civil Service ; 

(b) by other “ Natives of India” ? Please give 
the names and positions of the latter, if any P— 
During the last five years, the listed posts .have 
been held mainly by Statutory Civilians and 
Provinoial Civil Servants There have been two 
instances of the appointments of ‘‘ Natives of 
India” other than Statutory and ProvinoiaiCivil 
Servants. I allude to the two District and 
Sessions Judgeships held during the iMt five 
years by Messrs. M. 0. Parthasarathi Aijangar 
and C. V. Knmaraswami Sastri, who rose to the 
listed appointments from the City Civil Court 
Judgeship. I speak under the impression that 
the City Civil Court Judgeship is not considered 
a Provincial Civil Service app&intment. 

4271 (36 ). Has the power to fill one-quarter of 
the listed posts with “Natives of India” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give tbe reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in what directions ?—^The 
power has been exercised— vide answer to the 
previous question. 

4272 (37). Does the system by which most of 
the inferior listed posts are merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 
{b) to the puhlio interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—So far as I can gather, there is no 
feeling about it, one way or the other. 

4273 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—The class of listed posts is 
suitable, hut the number is inadequate. On 
account of the oomparatively large numbers of 
members of the Provincial Services, and the very 
small number of the listed posts, the tendency has 
been for a Provinoial Civil Servant to get into a 
listed post towards the closing period of his official 
career. Under circumstances like that, the officer 
does not get much benefit from his pronotion, 
and the work he can perform also loseo to a 
certain extent in efficiency. Unless the number 
of the listed appointments in any department 
hears some reasonable proportion to the numbers 
lower down, there is bound to be dissatisfaction 
and also loss of efficiency. 

4274. (39). Have the officers of the Provinoial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration ?—In the Executive line, the 
Provincial men have not been less efficient than 
the Indian Civil Service rnen. In the Judicial 
line, they have been more efficient. 

4275 (42). Please add such remarks as you may 
desire to offer on an^ points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—At the risk of being 
blamed for repetition, I would reiterate the need 
for separating the Bovenue and Judicial depart¬ 
ments. 'Ihe requirements for the two depart¬ 
ments are fundamentally different, and the 
divergency is getting wider day by day. A single 
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•ystem by wbioh young mon are rec^ited for 
two such divergent branoboii i» bound to be 
difiinalt to work. If the Judicial department is 
wholly taken out, ^nd organised by itself, with 
special reference to its own needs, it should be 
possiblti so to reorganise the Civil Service as to 
eonfine it to the important work of Eevenue 
Administration. Also, it should be passible to 
specialise considerably in the training of the 
civilian when it is seitled that he would have to 
devote himself wholly to Eevenue work. There 
are one or two Eevenue departments now to 
which Europeans are ^pointed in the higher 
ranks dy nomination. These appointments may 
also be transferred to the Civil Service, which 
would then cover the entire field of the Eevenue 
Administration, with the Board of Eevenue at* 
the head. 

4276 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a pruba* 
tinner’s course of instruction in Eughmd ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I have had no personal experience 
of thb results of the system. It strikes me, how¬ 
ever, that, when university men are rconiite I, a 
year’s probation should suffice, and the period 
might probably, with more advaataire, be spent 
in India at the head-quarters of each province 
than in England. 

4277 (ol). Please examine the statement print¬ 
ed as Appendix VI to these questions, showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a) 
under the existing system of the open competi¬ 
tive examination, and {h) under any modifica¬ 
tion of that systeth recommended by you ?— 
If the Indian Civil Servants are confined to the 
Eevenue department, it follows th'tt the only 
remaining subjects in the list for them will 
be the vernacular and classical languages of 
India and Indian History. These may probably, 
with more advantage, be studied in India than 
in England. A portion of the one year’s prob¬ 
ation, if it is decided to spend it in India, may 
probably with advantage, be spent at the Agri- 
onltural Institute at. Pusa. I would add The 
Indian Land Tenures ” as a compulsory subjeot 
for prol’atiouors, 

4278 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction oan best be spent in 
England or in India P—As already stated, I ieel 
that the probationer’s course of instruction can, 
with more advantage, bo spent in India than in 
England, so far as those who pass the competitive 
examination in England are concerned. 

4279 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the trainiug of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England?—I am against a Central 
Training College, but would leave each province 
to arrange for the training of its meu. 

4280 (55), What is your opimon of a proposal 
that each Proviaoial Uoverument should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable ooiuves 
of iustrnotion for the whole or portious of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre P—A 
year’s course of probation under the sapervisioa 


of the Provinoiul Government would, in my 
opinion, best meet the ease. 

4281 (56) In the, report of the Treasury Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the organisation, of 
oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in oriental 
languages- and in law required by probationers 
oau be given better in England than in India, 
beoaiiso of the difficulties which junior oiyilians 
would experience in learning these snbjeots in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teai hers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in 
a tropical climate Do yon consider that uese 
objections could be met by a suitable soheme ol 
instruction in India P—The objeotious to traiuiug 
in India, given by the 'I'reasury Committee, do not 
appear to me convincing. In learning langdages, 
I believe that it is the generally aooepM view ^at 
one wouhl learn it better in the country where 
it is spoken than elsewhere. If the training is 
given at the Provincial head-quarters, it should 
not be difficult to arrange for good teachers, etc. 
And as for arduous work in a tropical climate, as 
the Indian Civilian is going to have 21 years of 
it, 1 do not quite see the need for being anxious 
aboiir. the extra one year. 

4282 (57). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any solieme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lien of 
or supplementary to the system of reornitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers P —I have made 
uo proposal for tbe direct reornitment in India for 
“ i^itives of ludia ” in lieu of or supplementary 
to the system of recruitment by open oompetition, 
my view being that a simultaneous examination 
would satisfy all reasonable Indian aspirations. 
In regard to the probation, however, I would 
make it quite different for the Indian suooesaful 
candidates. The great thing in regard to the 
Englishman will bo to enable him to pick up a 
knowle Ige of tbe vernaoulars and otherwise under¬ 
stand the country. In the case of the Indian^ 
that difficulty practically will not exist, or where 
it does, it could bn easily surmounted. The great 
thing will ne to inoculate him with what may be 
oalled tbe English standpoint of view of most 

uestions. I would, iu the case of Natives of 
iidia succeediug in the simultaneous examination 
held in In lie enforce a compulsory one year’s 
probation to be spent in England. 

4283 (59j. Do you oonsider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period ot probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P 
If so. please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend P—As stated in my answer to 
quest! >n (57), a differeutiatiou is necessary 
iu regard to the probation between Englishmen 
aud Natives of India. I oonsider that, for a 
Native of India obtaining admission into the 
Indian Civil Service, it is desirable that the 
probationary period should be spent in England, 
whereas for the Eoglishman, it should be the 
other way. 

4284 ( 60). Are you satiafied with the present 
arraugemeuts fur the training of junipr members 
of the Indian Uivil Servioe after they have taken 
up their appointments in India P If not, what 
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obaage ebonld, ia your opinion, be introduoed ?— 
The iYainin^ is mostly nominal. They pick up 
their exp^enee, as other people do, by making 
mistakes and getting correoted ; and the need for 
passing the departmental examinations enforces 
a es^ain volume of study. There is very little 
the training I believe. 

' '41^5 (61). Is the existiug system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ? The departmental 
examinations may be left alone, provided however 
that, if the Judicial department is separately 
organised and law omitted, the departmental 
'examinations may be amplified in the direction 
of revenue and confined to that andtho vernacular 
languages. 

4286 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
anj" deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil'Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
prhfioienoy in the satudy of the Indian languages, 
aiid if not, how oonld this best be remedied ?—It 
is difficult to say if Indian Civil Servants have 
deteriorated in their knowledge of the vernacular 
languages. Probably they have. But I hardly 
think that they are to blame. A knowledge of 
English has spread in recent years (in Madras) to 
an extent which has made a knowledge of the 
Indian languages on the part of the Indian Civil 
Servant less of a need. The correspondence in 
‘mufasttal public offices^ down to and including 
the taluk offloes,- is now conducted a great deal in 
Englishi so much so, that when there is any 
teport to draft, it is often easier to get it done in 
English by a Es. 25 clerk tbail in the mao’s 
own vernacular. This was not so 26 years ago 
"When I entered the service. If, as the result, the 
Indian Civil Servant has been feeling less the 
need for knowing the vernacular of his district, 
if is not a matter for surprise. 

4287 (63). Do you recommend any changes in 
tM^rules for the encburagement of the study 
df oriental' languages, and if so, what changes ?— 
I'have no changes to recommend. I would, how- 
e^er^ mention a' oireumstanoe which is probably 
peculiar to Madras. We have here not one, but 
jfitnir vernacular languages. Some of them are 
akin to one another, for example, Tamil and 
Malayalam. Hut others are not, for example, 
Tariiil and Telugu. In some of the cases where 
it was alleged that ignorance of the vernacular 
had handicapped the Indian Civil Servant, the 
evil could probably have been obviated if the man 
had been posted to a district Whose vernacular 
he knew. Wc have had more than one case in 
Madras where a junior civilian, after spending 
years in learning a particular language, has had 
in the end to spend a great deal of his service m 
a district whose vernacular was not the one he had 
learnt. This, however, is a matter of detail. 

4288 (64). Please give your vie ws as to what 
steps (if any) ore necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
reoonimendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch. In parti- 
ctilar, do you favour a systeni of granting study 
leave to Eutopei and if so,'what course of study 
^fuse for a call to the reading in barristers’ 
timbers ot other), and wHtit oohtfitlons do you 


propose ?—I think that the whole system of 
recruitment, so far as the J udieial department is 
concerned, is wrong. No amount of patching it 
will, in my opinion, do good. A good working 
knowledge of law, such as will make a good judge, 
can best be gained by practice at the Bar.' The 
whole training of a junior Civil Servant (I speak 
of course only of Madras of which alone I have 
direct knowledge) unfits him, in my opinion, for 
higher j udicifll work. That, notwithstanding this 
drawback, we have had oocasionallj^ Indian Civil 
Servant Judges who were really good Judges, 
speaks much in favour of the particular men. 
All the same, the system is wrong. Merely 
passing a Law examination would not carry the. 
Indian Civil Servant far. 

4289 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details?—-I do not think that this is quite 
praotioable. Should, however, the proposal to 
form a separate Judicial department be considered 
qriite impracticable, and the country hm to get on 
with a judiciary whoso higher ranks are recruited 
almust wholly from the Eovenue department ^^that 
is what it really is now) it is of course desirable 
that the Indian Civil Servant should pick up 
his judicial experience with the minimum amount 
of miscarriage of justice and loss to the litigant 
public. I would, therefore, propose that he be 
started as a Munsif, no higher. The training 
for judicial work given in a Munsif’s Court is 
by no means bad, and the value of a suit does not 
exceed Bs. 2,000 or Es. 2,500. This will be the 
least injurious course. 

4290 (67). l>o yon recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
oriental langiiages ?—It will probably do very 
little good so far as the administration of justice 
by the Indian Civil Servant is concerned. Law 
is one of those things where theoretical knowledge, 
however wide, cannot obviate the need for practice. 

. 4291 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in the 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state your 
proposals ?—When once the paen have joined their 
appointments, there is no need to differentiate 
in the matter of training between “ Natives of 
India ” and Europeans, 

4292,(72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
ia that—(a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To seexu-e these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Es. 1,000 per 
mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight years’ 
service. Do you. acoept this system P If so, do 
you consider that the period of eight years is 
mritable) ot do you recommend any change ? 
Whht altferatibn"(if any) wdnld be necessary if 
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the age of reoroitment were lowered P—My only 
objection to the theory noted above is that it 
is assumed (and the assumption has also been 
carried out in practice) that every Indian Civil 
Servant, after getting his training, eight years or 
any other period, is bound to become fit for one 
of the higher appointments, the headship of a 
district or the headship of a court. The assamp* 
tion is erroneous. There have been instances 
(not many of coarse) when officers, after 
completing their Sub-Collectorships (Joint Magis¬ 
trateships) did not become fit to rise either to a 
OoUectorship or a District Judgeship. All the 
same, the men had to be promoted and were 
promoted. The result was that the public had to 
suffer and the prestige of the Administration was 
also lowered. 1 think that the first need in any 
scheme is to make a provision for obviating this 
evil. However careful the recruitment may be, 
and whatever attention may be paid to subsequent 
training, it is inevitable that a few men should 
turn up, from time to time, whom it is a puzzle 
to the Government to know what to do with. I 
would, therefore, propose some arrangetuent by 
which, at the end of five or six years, the absolutely 
unfit may be sent away on a gratuity or some 
such thing. 

In regard to the period of eight years mentioned 
in the question, I consider it far too low. The 
headship of a district or of a court is a very 
responsible appointment, and I consider that 
no Civil Servant should aspire to it till he has put 
in, say, twelve years in a subordinate appointment. 

4293 (73). It is.also part of the existing system 
that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Ks. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement t* If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—^I consider this a suitable arrangement. 

4294 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
The interests of individual officers are now fully 
considered ; every Indian Civil Servant, so far as 
I remember, has risen to a OoUectorship or a 
Judgeship when his turn came. It is unlikely 
that every one of them was fit for it. On the other 
hand, there have been oases (a few of course) 
when the men promoted should not have been 
allowed to go up above a Sub-Collectorship. The 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers should, 
in my opinion, take place, not after they have put 
in their full service for pension—when they have 
done all the harm that they could—but before they 
rise to the responsible appointments of headships of 
districts and courts. Some provision for weeding 
out the unfit at a preliminary stage, is, in my 
opinion, necessary. 

In regard to selection for higher appointments, 
the evil in Madras has been far too rigid an 
adherence to seniority ; almost up to the top of 
the tree, I cannot help feeling that, when once a 
Collector ship or a Jui^eship has tmn reached, 
68 


seniority should play quite a subordinate part in 
choosing for the appointments above, in the 
Judicial branch, the promotion of an Indian 
Civil Servant District Judge, over the heads of his 
seniors, to a High Court Judgeship, is by no 
means infrequent. In the Executive line, we 
seldom see a Collector being promoted over the 
heads of his seniors, to a Membership of the Board. 
It means either that the men who have gone into 
the Revenue line are probably very much more fit 
for promotion than those who have gone into 
the Judicial line, or that a more rigorous selection 
for promotion and less of consideration for 
seniority is shown in the Judicial line than in the 
Revenue. 'The latter is, I fear, more in accord 
with fact. 

Again, it seems to me that it would be to the 
advantage of the Administration if at least one 
seat in the Executive Council is assigned to the 
special departments (I mean the departments 
other than the Revenue) which play an increasing 
part in the Government of the country. Since 
Sir Philip Hutchins left the Council, and till 
the other day when a “ Native of India ” was 
appointed to the Council, the Councillors have been 
chosen wholly from Indian Civil Servants of the 
Revenue line. The Judicial branch of the same 
service never supplied a Member; and such 
important departments as Public Works, Edu¬ 
cation, and Medical and Sanitary, have never 
supplied a Member to the Council. A Membership 
of the Executive Council is not, I believe, one of 
the appointments reserved by Statute for the 
“ Covenanted Civil Service.” In view to the 
increasing importance of the departments other 
than the Land Revenue, and the increasing part 
that they play in the administration of the country, 
I would propose that one of the seats in the 
Council be assigned, by rotation, to the Judicial, 
Educational, Public Works, etc., departments. 

4295 (88). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is 
any change desirable, and, if so, in what direc¬ 
tions ?—At present there is no differentiation, 
till the time comes for promoting an officer to 
the headship of a district or the headship of a 
court. Then an oscillation takes place, an officer 
not unusually changing several times from the 
Executive to the Judicial, and vice versa, before 
he settles down in one of the two departments. 
The only effective remedy, in my opinion, is the 
complete separation of the Judicial department 
from the Revenue. 

4296 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend P—I have no changes to propose. 

4297 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it 
relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts, or to both ?—1 have not heard of any 
dissatisfaction. 

4298 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
oomTOnsation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should bo abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions P Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—I think that the exchange 
compensation aUowance should be abolished. 
The abolition, if made, oan hardly be made 
retrospectively ; I meah, that it will suffice if the 
abolition is restricted to future entrants. 
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4299 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
eompeusation in the forin of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
mmilar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance I do not propose an increase of 
salary in lieu of the exchange compensation. 
Assnming that suoh an increase of salary is 
contemplated, it will be a serious mistake to make 
a difference between “ Natives of India " and 
Europeans. I know that several of the “ Natives 
of India ” in the Indian Civil Service resent the 
line drawn between them and their European 
brethren in the matter of the exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance; and I would not accentuate 
that difference. 

4300 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not ?—I am 
against a time-scale. 

4301 (100). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
I am wholly against a time-scale. 

4302 (101), What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian services ?—'Ihe time-scales have been 
introduced in several other departments only in 
recent years; and it is probably premature to 
judge of the result. 

4303 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
■approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
As already stated, the Statutory Civil Service has 
practically ceased to exist in Madras, and I have 
■no remarks to offer in regard to its pay. So far 
us the Provincial men are concerned, however, I 
think that it is a mistake to fix their scale of pay 
- —when they are holding listed appointments —on a 
markedly lower level than for Indian Civil 
Servants. The number of the listed appointments 
open to the Provincial Civil Services is com¬ 
paratively small; the additional expenditure 
involved by giving them the sftme scale of pay as 
for the European officers doing the same work 
may not be much. After all, the pay of an 
appointment should have reference to the work to 
be performed, not to the nationality of the man 
holding it. The concession given to the Provin¬ 
cial Services by allowing some of their members 
to rise to a few of the higher posts (».c., the listed 
posts) is robbed of much of its value by the 

i differential treatment shown in the matter of the 
pay. I know that this differential treatment is 
! resented as a badge of inferiority. It seems to me 
i4hat it would be a politio thing to do away with it. 

4304 (116). Do the present leave rules applica¬ 
ble to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services employed in listed posts, 
'cause any inconvenience to the Administration or 
press hardly on the offioers themselves, and in 
iwhat respects ? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for suoh offioers and for 
ioffieers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable P 
—So far as the Statutory Civil Service is 


conoemed, for reasons already stated, I offer no 
remarks. In regard to the Provinoial Civil 
Services, however, I consider that, when , the 
officers belonging to Ithese services rise to the listed 
posts, they should have the same concession in 
the matter of their leave as the Indian Civil 
Servants. The present leave rules of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service (and for the matter of that of 
the Statutory Service) press hard on the officers in 
several respects. For example, an officer cannot 
take any furlough till he has put in ten years’ 
service, and subsequent to that, he can take 
furlough only once in eight years. The result is 
that an officer is afraid to take furlough, for fear 
that he may not be in a position to take it again 
for another eight years. The private affairs leave 
does not carry one far, as only six months could 
be taken and private affairs leave cancels 
furlough. In many cases offioers are unable to 
take long leave except on medical certificate. 
Again, only one year’s long leave out of twenty- 
five years’ service counts for pension, whereas, in 
the ease of the Indian Civil Servant, four years so 
count out of twenty-five years’ service. It is true 
that, if a Statutory Civilian or Provinoial Civilian 
spends his leave out of India, he can count two 
years out of twenty-five years; hut it is hardly 
fair to expect a man whose interests are all in 
India to go out of the ooimtry to spend his leave 
for the sake of getting the leave counted as 
service for pension. I can mention some other 
points also, but they are matters of detail. When 
a Provincial Civil Servant has attained the high 
rank of the head of a district or the head of a 
court (and only a very few reach that position) 
there is no reason why, in the matter of leave, as 
well as of pay, be should not be put on the same 
level as his European colleagues. In the High 
Court, no distinction is drawn in the matter of pay 
and leave between the European Judges and the 
Indian .] udges. I would apply a similar principle 
to the few high appointments to which alone, 
under existing conditions, Natives of India could 
aspire. 

4306 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the oases of high Exe¬ 
cutive officers, and, if so, to which ? Please state 
the amount of pension and the conditions which 
you recommend as suitable ?—^I see no need for 
extending the special pension to any Executive 
office. I take it that work in the High Courts is 
particularly arduous and that the special pension 
is provided for all Judges including the Indian 
Civil Servant Judges. 

4306 (124). Do yon recommend the introduction 
of a system of reduced pensions for such offioers 
as may be found to bo inefficient, but whom it 
would be difficult to retire without some provision 
for their subsistence ? If so, what do you 
suggest?—The retirement for inefficiency, while 
of course, it is necessary, should be quite at an 
early stage. It should not be difficult for the 
Government to find out, within six or seven years 
after an Indian Civil Servant comes in, whether he 
is suited to the work, or is hopelessly unsuitable. 
There should be no hesitation in retiring the latter 
class of offioers. A gratuity would probably be 
better than a pension. The danger of a regular 
scale of reduced pensions, supposed to provide for 
inefficiency at all stages, is that many people who 
want to get away would consider a development of 
ineffioienoy as a se»e epua non. 
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4307 (127) Do yon approve of the present 
systemi re}?alating the pensions of Statutory Civi¬ 
lian^ ? If not, -what do you suggest ?—It has 
always struck me that the minimum period of 
ihirty years of active service to enable a Statutory 
Civilian to get his full pension of Us. 6,0o0 per 
annum is excessive. It should, I think, he reduced 
to twenty-five years. The question is not, how¬ 
ever, one of practical politics so far as Madras is 
•concerned. 

4308 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—I think that the 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services holding 
listed posts must be allowed a pension of Es. 6,000 
per annum. They can now claim a maximum of 
only Ms. per annum. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

4309 (6). What is your experience of the ofiioers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend ? For direct 
recruitment do you recommend (a) open competi¬ 
tion, (i) nomination, (c) combined nomination and 
examination, or (d) some other method ? Please 
describe fully the system that you recommend ?— 
For direct recruitment I would recommend open 
competition in the case of the Executive llepart- 
ment, and nomination from the Bar in the case of 
the Judicial Department, as now. 

4310 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service P Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—It is necessary to give adequate repre¬ 
sentations to all classes in the Provincial Ser¬ 
vices. I believe that all classes are pretty fairly 
represented in Madras now, in both departments. 

4311 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any su^estions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I think 
that the interests of individual officers and of the 
Administration are fairly reconciled now. 

4312 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direc¬ 
tion ?■—The Revenue and the Criminal Judiciary 
are now combined in one set of officers, and the 
Civil Judiciary in another set. 1 would separate 
the Revenue and the Criminal Judiciary and 
organise the Judicial department, both Civil and 
Criminal, as one. 

4313 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If 
not, what principle do you recommend ?—think 
that the principle is all right. 

4314 (24). Are ^he existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 


Province adequate to secure the desired qualilfi- 
oations in the officers appointed? If not, whUt 
alterations do you recommend ?—I would have— 
(i) An extra grade of Deputy Collectors''ba 
Es. 1,000 ; (ii) An extra grade of Sub-Judges oa 
Rs. 1,000 ; (iii) the minimum pay of the Munsifs 
raised from Rs. 200 to Es. 250. ‘ 

4315 (26). What is your opinion regarding the 

substitution of a time-scale of salary for the exist¬ 
ing graded system of promotion ? If you are in 
favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service, or not?—I am 
against a time-scale. ' 

4316 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
I am wholly against a time-scale. 

4317 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—When an officer of 
the Provincial Service rises to a listed appoint¬ 
ment, he should draw the same pay, I think, as 
his European colleagues in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

4318 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take moire 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—They are taking more leave 
now, I believe, than before. 

4319 (38). Is all the furlough due to them ordi¬ 
narily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—I think 
that the two years’ furlough now allowed is not 
excessive and should continue. 

4320 (35). Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ?—For a portion of the sick 
leave, one-fourth average salary is now given. I 
would give one-half the average salary for the 
entire sick leave (three years). 

4321 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Adminis¬ 
tration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ?—The first furlough comes after ten 
years, and afterwards furlough can be taken at 
intervals of e^M years. I would reduce the tm 
years to eight years and the eight years to foiir 
years. [Please view this as an answer to 
question (39).] 

4322 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 

press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
At present only one year of leave (out of twenty- 
five years) counts for pension. I would allow the 
officer to count two years of leave with allowances 
to count for pension in twenty-five years—whether 
the leave is spent in India or outside India —vide 
also annexure to question (37). . 

4323 (40). Is-the present system of superannua¬ 
tion ^nmohs eafatfactoi’y in the intermts both bf 
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tbe GoverDment and the members of the Pro- 
,Yj<ipial Civil Service ?—Fair. I would allow 
volmiary retirement (on half pay)^ after twenty- 
f/pe years of service. It is now thiriy years. 

,4324 (42). Do you approve'of the grant of 
.Jieduoed pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for 
•their subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest? 
r—The Government should have the power to 
direct the compulsory retirement of an officer for 
•inefficiency ; and he should, in that case, be 
deemed to have been invalided and given the 
pension due under the rules. 


4325 (48). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts P . If 
not, what do you suggest ?—I would raise the 
maximum pension from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,00(^ 
per annum in the case of those officers. 

4326 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory P If not, what changes 
do you recommend P—The period for voluntary 
retirement may be reduced from thirty to twenty- 
five years. 


Mr. P. Bajaoopala Chaeiyae, called and examined. 


4327. {Chairman.) You are a permanent Col¬ 
lector 'and District Magistrate in the Madras 
Presidency P—1 am. 

4328. .^nd a member of the Statutory Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

, 4329. And you are now on foreign employ- 
■ ment as Diwan of Travanoore ?—Yes. 

4330. I understand from your answers to ques¬ 
tions that you are the last survivor in Madras 
of the old statutory system ?—Yes, I am. 

4331. Although you hold that proud position, 
you condemn the system and do not desire to see 
it revived?—I do not want to see it revived. 

4332. You recommend a scheme of simultane¬ 
ous examinations P—Yes. 

4333. But you consider at the same time that 
there should be a limited proportion of European 
officers in the high posts P-Yes. 

4334. Do you regard it as of vital importance 
to retain a European element in the service of 
India ?—I feel strongly that a substantial Euro¬ 
pean staff should he maintained in India for very 

, many years. 

4335. I notice that, whilst holding that view 
and advocating simultaneous examinations, you 
do not propose any restriction to carry out that 
. end P—I do not. It is not necessary. 

4336. Why do you say it is not necessary ?— 
The present European staff may be capable 
of reduction, but the reduction should be gradual 
and not sudden. If we give up the simultane¬ 
ous examination and go in for a separate exami¬ 
nation, we will have to fix at once the irreducible 
European minimum and assign the balance of 
the present cadre to the separate examination. 

4337. Do you prefer a separate examination 
to a simultaneous examination?—I am against 
that. I would either have a simultaneous exami¬ 
nation or leave things alone. 

4338. At the same time you say that a separate 
examination could ensure automatically the 
maintenance of a European element ?—Do you 
mean a separate examination in India ? 

4339. A separate examination in India, of 
course ?—I do not see quite how that would 
ensure a European element. 

4340. I thought you said that with a separate 
examination you would have a limited number 
going up for that examination ?—That will be in 
Edition to the other door. 

4341. If successful in that examination, I 
meau ?—That will be in addition to the other door 
being kept open in England. At present we 
have only two channels, namely, the competition 
in London, to -which all Natives of India are 


eligible, and what is called promotion to listed 
appointments in India. If you have three 
channels it will increase the volume of Mlatives of 
India entering the Indian Civil Service. The 
effect of a separate examination in India vnll be 
probably a far too sudden and rapid diminution of 
the European element than the framers of the 
scheme contemplate. When we fix a separate 
examination in India we have to say at once what 
portion of the cadre is assigned or could be 
a8signe<i to the people coming in by that door- 

4342. You would consider that to be an essen¬ 
tial element of the proposal ?—Otherwise what is 
the object of the separate examination ? We 
shall have to say how many appointments are to be 
thrown open to them. There will be no meaning 
in having a separate examination if we have no 
appointments to give to the people competing in it. 
Before doing that we shall have to determine 
how much reduction oould be made in the cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service and transfer that tn 
the separate examination. My impression is that 
when we do that we shall probably find Natives of 
India coming in more largely than they would if 
simultaneous examinations are held. That is one 
of the points which I take. 

4343. Do you think that more Indians would 
<»me forward for a separate examination than for 
a simultaneons examination ?—It is not a question 
of coming forward. More Indians will succeed 
in getting in because it is entirely confined to 
Indians. The competition will be confined to 
Natives of India and only Indians will succeed. 
Now, when we go to England, our boys have to 
compete with English youths, and the chances are 
that, when we have a simultaneous examination, 
although it is held in both countries,—the final 
list being only one—when the Indian youths in a 
particular year are not quite up to the mark, they 
cannot get in, but when you have a separate 
examination and you have ten men everyjyear and 
those ten men are not as good as Europeans even 
then you have to admit them. 

4344. If I follow your argument, you are in 
favour of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

4345. Mainly for the reason that by carrying 
out that proposal you will better ensure a European 
element than you would by a separate examina¬ 
tion ?—That is one of the reasons. 

4346. At the same time oould not you conceive 
that, in a certain number of years in the future, 
even under simultaneous examinations, the 
volume of successful Indian candidates might 
have appreciably increased ?—Well, I do not 
mean to say it is an impossible opntingenoy, hut 
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I consider it is a remote contingency, and when 
the time comes when the number of Indians in 
the Indian Civil Service is so large that the 
interests of the country require action to he 
taken, I take it action should be tai- en, and the 
question would have to be grappled with, and 
another Commission could come in and deal with 
the whole subject. There is nothing to prevent 
that. 

4347. Regarded from a political point of view 
you think that would be the psychological 
juncture to interpose that restriction ?—Yes. I 
would rather not meet that evil until we are face 
to face v<ith it. 

4348- At the time when you are face to face 
with it ?—We could always do it then because we 
should have a larger volume of public support 
and should be able to cope with the evil. 

4349. Do you think you would have a larger 
body of Indian support at that juncture than you 
would at a time when there are not so many 
candidates who have been successful in the 
examination ?—The Government could very well 
then say ; “ We have given you these opportuni¬ 
ties and you are now swamping us, and it is not 
good for the country,” and probably a large 
body of Indian opinion will support them in 
taking action. 

4350. Are you satisfied that an open competi¬ 
tion in India will produce the best type of 
candidate ?—Yes, I should think so it the 
prospects are good. 

4351. In your reply to question (18), I see 
ou are in favour of a complete separation of the 
udicial and Executive Branches ?—Yes, I am. 

4352. Would your objections to the present 
system in any way be met if the Indian Civil 
Service oflicers selected for the Judicial Branch 
had got a proper training before they began to 
officiate as District and Sessions Judges ?—I do 
not quite understand what the proper training 
contemplated is. 

4353. I will not go into details as to that, but 
just say that class of training which would fit 
them for that position ?—I do not think it will go 
far. 

4354. You would rather see the two branches, 
the Judicial and Executive, completely separated ? 
—Yes, I would. 

4355. Would you by that proposal withdraw 
from the Collector, the Revenue Officer, all 
magisterial powers ?—Yes. 

4356. Can you conceive that in the course of 
his daily work as a Revenue Officer it might be 
necessary from time to time for him to enforce 
his authority, his magisterial power ?—I do not 
quite understand why it should be. The Collec¬ 
tor of course is governed by laws in connection 
with his Revenue work as well as in other 
things. 

4357. I will put it in this way as a concrete case. 
A Collector in the ordinary course of his work 
goes down to a district for Revenue purposes, say 
to collect rent, and there might be a disturbance 
incidental to the discharge of that duty. If he was 
deprived entirely of all magisterial work, might 
it not put h im in a somewhat difficult position 
to carry out his work as a Revenue Officer ?— 
I do not think so; I do not think there is any 
danger. 

4358. You are not prepared to say that there 
is any danger of that P—No, absolutely none. 
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4359. But supposing he was faced with that 
trouble ?—It would be all right; he could appeal 
to the Magistrate, as other people appeal. 

4360. But would not that take some time ?— 
Yes. 

4361. But I am talking of an emeigenoy case? 
—I do not quite see the kind of emergency you 
refer to. Even as a Collector he cannot decide 
his own cases as a Magistrate. 

4362. But I am suggesting that he could have 
power in emergency to enforce his authority as a 
Revenue Officer if in the discharge of his work 
certain disturbances took place in the district ? 
—He could be given that power by special 
legislation. 

4363. You would not object to that ?—No, I 
would not objept to it. 

4364. I notice that you say, in answer to 
question (104), that the pay of Indians and 
Europeans should be similar ?—Yes, I do. 

4365. Do you think that the expenses of an 
Indian, looked at all round, are as great to-day as 
those of a European ?—I have no minute know¬ 
ledge of what the expenses of a European are, 
but certainly our expenses have gone up by about 
100 per cent, within the last twenty years. 

4366. I am not so much thinking of those 
expenses, although of course they are a very 
important element. I am thinking of the 
expenses which are due to climatic conditions and 
to the effect those conditions may have on a 
European as distinguished from an Indian. It' 
is a question of the residence and health of the 
family of the European civilian. Would not that 
tend towards a more expensive existence for a 
European than for a Native of India P—As I 
know so little of European habits, I am not able 
to say much about that. 

4367. In the State of which you are Diwan can 
you tell us what European officers are employed 
there, if any ?—In certain departments we liave 
a number of them. 

4368. What departments?—Educational and 
Public Works mainly. In them we have a strong 
European element. 

4369. Have yon any European Magistrates ?— 
We have two European Magistrates in what they 
call the planting districts. We have a large 
European population in Travanoore, and for that 
area we have to provide European Magistrates as 
otherwise they could not try offences committed 
by other Europeans there. 

4370. {Lord Ronaldshay.) In the Public Works 
Department in your State are the European 
officers serving under superior Indian officers or 
not ?—Yes, they are. 

4371. And do you find that that is quite a 
satisfactory arrangement, that there is no diffi¬ 
culty ?—It is very satisfactory ; they get on very 
well together. 

4372. I want to be quite clear as to what your 
objection to a separate examination is? If I 
understand you rightly it is this. If a separate 
examination was held in India it would be neces¬ 
sary to lay down the number of recruits that were 
to be obtained by means of that examination, 
would it not ?—^That is one of the things, 

4373. And your fear is that the examination 
might not produce the necessary number of recruits 
up to the proper standard of efficiency, that there 
might not be a sufficient number of candidates 
who pass the separate examination with those 
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qualifioationa which are necessary to make satis¬ 
factory officers ? -1 do not say that. What I say 
is that when you have a separate examination you 
must take the best that come up to that exami¬ 
nation ; whereas if you have a simultaneous 
examination, even thoi^h they may he the best 
that come up locally, unless they are good as 
compared with the English candidates they will 
be eliminated. 

4374. {Sir Theodore Morison.) In your answer 
to question (21) you advocate, I understand, cer¬ 
tain changes?—advocate certain changes in 
the syllabus. 

4375. On the ground that they are not fair to 
Indian candidates ?—On the ground that the 
present syllabus handicaps our young men. 

4376. How are the 1,600 mark^made up which 
you would assign to the Indians ?—That includes 
500 for history. 

4377. In this case the 500 for history would 
not be connected with Arabic history but Indian 
history P—I would have it Indian history and the 
history of Oriental countries. Greek history 
and Roman history, I believe, to be answered 
satisfactorily, require a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, and I understand that we really 
cannot dispense with that knowledge ; we cannot 
really study history unless we are able to read 
the originals in those languages. Therefore I 
would leave that alone. I would not say you 
must set Greek and Eoman history papers such 
as our boys, not knowing Latin and Greek, could 
answer; but I would amplify Sanskrit especially 
to include ancient Indian history, the history of 
the pre-Mussalman period. A lot of that is in 
Sansmt and could be read. I have no objection 
to the history of other Oriental countries. 

4378. With regard to that, you would of course 
admit quotations from Sansfait in the same way 
as you would admit quotations from Greek ?— 1 
suppose so. 

4379. It is to be exactly the same ?— 1 want to 
give our men equal opportunities, nothing more. 

4380. Then you would also add the principal 
Indian vernaculars ?—Yes. 

4381. That again, I tmderstand, is on the 
ground that the present system places Indian 
students at a disadvantage, is it not ?—Yes, at 
some disadvantage. 

4382. Is it on the ground that it is right to 
equalise opportunities or on the grormd that you 
tlunk the Indian vernaculars are in themselves 
good subjects for education ?—The Indian ver¬ 
naculars are very good ; I know one of them. If 
they were not, I would not, for the sake of equal 
opportunities, ask for a subject which is not worth 
while being studied for the examination. 

4383. There are two considerations, are there 
not ? There is the equality of opportunity and 
also the other ?—Yes. 

4384. Do you think that you could give a good 
modern education in some of the vernaculars of 
this Presidency ? We have had evidence to the 
contrary?—I know Tamil very well and the 
literature is excellent. 

4385. But is the modern literature very large ? 
—There is not much difference between old Tamil 
and modern Tamil; it is one of those things in 
which there is not very much difference. 

4386. For instance, would it be possible to 
give an' education up to what we call the B.A. 


standard in the Tamil language ?—For the M.A. 
we have got Tamil. 

4387. But could you give a complete examina¬ 
tion in Tamil ?—Do you mean without reading 
anything else ? 

4388. Yes ? —If you educate a man solely in 
Tamil and he knows nothing else, and you ask 
whether he can have the whole volume of science, 
mathematics, and literature in Tamil, I say no. 

4389. Mathematics you clearly could have, 
could not you ?—No. Our Indian vernaculars 
are more literary langpiages; we have not got 
scientific books in those languages. 

4390. Your science would have to be read in a 
European language ?—The scientific subjects I 
am not interfering with; I am leaving them 
alone. I only ask for the vernaculars to be put 
in the same position as French and German, and 
those kind of things. 

4391. On the ground that at present the Indian 
students are unfairly handicapped ?—Yes, and on 
the ground also that these languages are worth 
while studying, that they do give a certain 
volume of culture. 

4392. Could you suggest any European lan¬ 
guage which you think at the present moment is 
about in the same stage of development and 
richness of literature as Tamil ?—I do not myself 
know any European language except English. 

4393. Of course we put the French and German 
languages on the same plane of cultme as 
English?—I do not know anything about that, 
and my hearsay evidence would be of no value 
to you. 

4394. Supposing we had a simultaneous 
examination, are there any other subjects which 
are particularly studied in Indian universities 
which it would be necessary to introduce ?—I am 
not for any more changes than I have mentioned 
in my written evidence. I would leave it there. 

4395. But I take it as a matter of fact, owing 
to the difference in the system of education in 
India and in England, certain other disparities 
would appear, would not they ?—May 1 know 
what the disparities are that you contemplate and 
then I can answer the question. 

4396. Certain things are more emphasised in 
India and certain things more emphasised in 
England. Indian history, of course, is one of 
them?—It is at any rate only latterly. At one 
time we took a pride in neglecting Indian history ; 
now we do not. That attitude has ceased. 

4397. Indian philosophy, I hope, is studied 
here ?—Yes, in a way, but when we do turn our 
attention to philosophy we generally study 
English philosophy and German philosophy in 
English translations, and that kind of thing. 

4398. Is that quite fair ? I should have thought 
the tendency would be to accentuate and develop 
Indian culture in an Indian university ?—I do not 
think the separate examination will do all that. 

4399. In that case you would also have to re- 

f resent it in your simultaneous examination ?— 
would rather not do that. I would just modify 
one or two marked inequalities in the present 
syllabus and then leave it alone. After all is 
said and done, the tone of the administration has 
to be English, and where an Indian desires to 
have a share in the administration of the cormtry, 
and is prepared to assimilate the tone to an ade¬ 
quate extent, I say give him the opportunity. Let 
him have fair opportunity. But I would not go 
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out of my way to stimulate his coming in or to 
put special opportunities in his way. I do not 
think it is necessary. 

4400. I gather you would like the examination 
to remain predominantly representative of W estein 
ideals ?—Certainly. 

4401. {Mr. Chaubal.) If there is a simultaneous 
examination, you do not want anything except 
the present listed posts ?—I want the listed 
posts to continue. 

4402. You want the listed posts and simulta¬ 
neous examinations ?—Yes. 

4403 You do not care for the separate exami¬ 
nation ?—I am against the separate examination; 
I do not care for it. 

4404. You said that there must he a certain 
proportion of European servants in India ?—I 
did not say a proportion; I am not fixing a 
proportion. I say that there must he a substan¬ 
tial European staff in all departments for very 
many years to come. 

4405. And the rest may be filled by the 
Indi.ans ?—Yes ; I would throw open the other 
things to Indians. 

4406. Can you give us some definite idea of 
what you would consider a sufficient or substantial 
equipment of the European Service in India in the 
present condition of the country ?—A thing like 
that will vary from time to time, but taking the 
condition of the country as it is now, I have said 
in one place that half the number of the Judicial 
appointments oould be transferred to Indians. 

4407. And the others ? Speaking about the 
recruitment, say for any year, if men are wanted 
for fifty vacancies what would you consider to be 
a substantial representation of the European ele¬ 
ment in those fifty vacancies P—I am proposing 
that the Judicial Department should be quite 
separate. I can only speak of the Judicial. 

4408. I am not taking you into the question of 
separate departments ; we are now on the ques¬ 
tion of examination and what they should try to 
get. Supposing there are fifty vacancies for any 
year, and, as you say, a substantial equipment of 
the European element is necessary, I want to have 
your idea as to what you consider to be a sub¬ 
stantial equipment of Europeans?—With your 
permission I must say that 1 oould answer that 
question only for the two departments separately. 

4409. Then let us have it in your own way P— 
According to my proposal the whole Judiciary 
must be taken out of it. 

4410. May I put it in this way. When it is 
said that this year there are fifty vacancies, they 
do not fix the vacancies by so many in the J udioial 
and so many in the Executive ?—That is what I 
find fault with. 

4411. 1 want you to tell me this, if you can 
possibly do so. Supposing there are fiJty vacan¬ 
cies, and you admit there ought to be a substantial 
equipment of the European element, then out of 
fifty vacancies, or sixty or forty, what would you 
consider to be a substantial proportion of the 
European element?—I am speaking of the 
European element in the Service, not in the 
recruitment. 

4412. Then I will say that there are fifty Civil 
Servants wanted in the Service; how man^ of 
them should be European P—In the Judiciary 
I would have, say, half the number Europeans, 
and in the Executive I would say two-thirds. 


4413. Why do you separate the Executive and 
Judicial in connection with this matter P—I am 
unable to give you an answer to cover both. 

4414. You are not able to say frankly what 
proportion you would fix for the European 
element and what proportion you would fix for 
the Indian element in the Indian Civil Service 
generally ?—I cannot say that unless you allow 
me to go into detail. 

4415. When you speak about simultaneous 
examinations you admit, I suppose, that the im¬ 
mediate result in the near future would not be 
to give any substantial addition to the Indian 
successful candidates ?—I feel that it would not 
do us any immediate good. 

4416. Do you also admit that if there was a 
simultaneous examination in India, the number of 
candidates at present going to England and try¬ 
ing to enter by the competition door would lessen ? 
—I do not think so. 

4417. You think it will remain as it is ?—I do 
not think it would reduce that number. 

4418. You seriously think that if a simulta¬ 
neous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
were held every year in India, the number of 
people going to England and trying to come into 
the service through the English door will not be 
lessened ?—It will not lessen. 

4419. That means that a sufficient number now 
appears for the examination ?—It does not. 

4420. If you say that the simultaneous ex¬ 
amination is not likely to reduce the number of 
people who go to England, do I understand you 
to say that a sufficient number of people is going 
in now for that examination ?—I do not say that. 
Very few people go now, and those few people 
will continue to go. 

4421. You mean that those few alone will 
continue to go ?—Yes. 

4422. What is the object of having this 
examination if in the near future you do not 
expect any appreciable number to come in P— 
There are two or three things to be considered. 
Firstly, it is a question of equal opportunity. 
SeoonMy, in the present condition of our country, 
it so happens that the boys who have got brains 
have not got money, and the boys who have got 
money have not got brains. I do not say it is a 
general rule, but unfortunately it is so in a large 
number of cases in the present state of the country. 
Naturally in the Indian Civil Service we want to 
be represented by the best youths we can produce, 
and when yon have simultaneous examinations 
you will probably find a substantial improvement, 
at any rate, some improvement, in the quality of 
the Indian youths who get into the Civil Service. 

4423. I quite follow. At present, as you say, 
it is very unfortunate that brains do not carry 
wealth and wealth does not carry brains, but I 
suppose those candidates who now appear for the 
examination in England have a little of each P— 
Many of them have more of wealth than of 
brains. 

4424. Those that come out successful P—I 
would not say, so far as my own experience of 
young men goes, that the men who have come out 
are quite the brightest of our young men. 1 
believe there has been one instance in which a 
man failed for the Provincial Civil Service here 
and came out in the Indian Civil Service. 

4425. I do not think that proves much, does 
it P—No, it need not; I am simply mentioning it. 
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4426. I want to have your considered opinion 
about one point. If, as yon expect, in the near 
future, by having an examination of the same stiff 
character out here as tiie Indian Civil Service 
examination in England, and if, as you say, very 
few will get in in the near future, do not you 
apprehend any serious discontent on account of 
having an examination at which many appear and 
very few get in? Supposing a simultaneous 
examination were introduced and that, as you 
admit, simultaneous examinations in the near 
future are not likely to bring in any appreciable 
number of students, at least for some time to 
come, then do you or do you not apprehend that 
amongst the failures in these simultaneous exami¬ 
nations held in India there will be some dis¬ 
content ?—No. I do not think so, because they 
do not lose anything by it. They pass or they 
fail and they go out. 

4427. But you admit there is some discontent 
on account of their not getting through ?—When 
a man goes to England and spends a lot of money 
and fails to pass, his parents get discontented, he 
himself is discontented, his wife and family get 
discontented, and everybody is discontented. 

4428. You think there will be no such discon¬ 
tent here ?—No. If he goes and gets ploughed 
he comes home and he settles down to something 
else. 

4429. You would consider that to be a feather 
in his cap ?—No, not a feather in his cap, but he 
has not invested money in it and therefore he 
would not consider it so very bad after all. 

4430. This may appear to be a very strange 
question to put but I will put it. Is it very good 
in the interests of the country that merely brains 
without any other qualification should go and 
pass ?—I do not say that it is good. 

4431. In answer to question (43), you say: 
“ I have had no personal ex^rienoe of the results 
of the system. It strikes me, however, that when 
University men are recruited, a year’s probation 
should suffice. ” Eor university men you consi¬ 
der that a year’s probation is sufficient r—Yes. 

4432. Do you think the same as regards simul¬ 
taneous examination ?—Yes. 

4433. Candidates who pass in a simultaneous 
examination held in India should have one year’s 
residence in England on probation; that is 
enough ?—I could not say that, because I have no 
experience. 

4434. Then that answer does not apply ?— No. 
The probation should be sufficiently long to enable 
our youths to assimilate English ideas such as are 
needed for this country. 

4435. Would you say what period that should 
be, whether two, three, or four years ?—Unfortu¬ 
nately I am not in a position to say •, I am not a 
great authority on the subject. 

4436. But you do say that it ought to be 
longer P—It may be longer if you think that one 
year is not sufficient. 

4437. In the case of those who take the simul- 
taneons examination here, is one year enough or 
do you say it must be more, and if so how much 
more?—one year is not enough let it be as 
long as it is necessary. 

4438. {Mr. Ookhale.) While it may be agreed 
that in the present circumstances, and for many 
ynars to come, there must be a considerable 
Emropean element in the Public Service, do you 
think that the laying down of a definite number 


as the irreducible minimum of Europeans would 
be consistent with the Parliamentary Act of 
1883 ?—I have not road it. 

4439. The Parliamentary Act of 1833 says 
that no one shall be disqualified?—-Yes, by 
reason of age, colour, and that kind of thing, 
from holding any office. 

4440. Statute 3 and 4 of William IV enacted 
that “No natfve of the said Territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, ofifioe, or employ¬ 
ment under the said Company.” If a definite 
number is laid down as an irreducible minimum 
would that be consistent with this Parliamentary 
statute from which I have quoted ? —It is a ques¬ 
tion of construction, I suppose, and a man of law 
must answer that. I could not say. It does not 
look consistent, but of course these things have to 
be interpreted. 

4441. I am not asking you to express a lawyer’s 
opinion ?—It does not look very consistent, but 
sometimes lawyers give an opinion very different 
from ourselves. 

4442. Do you think it would be consistent ?— 
It does not look consistent. 

4443. Would it be consistent with the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 ?—The Queen’s Procla¬ 
mation does not say anything about the appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service. 

4444. It says that the people of India should be 
freely and impartially admitted to all ofifioes for 
which they are qualified. If you say there should 
be an irreducible minimum, does it not follow that 
that minimum must be maintained even when 
qualified Englishmen are not available. You 
cannot reduce a minimum ?—No. 

4445. Even when better qualified Indians are 
available ?—No. 

4446. Therefore to that extent the laying down 
of an irreducible minimum would be inconsistent 
with the Queen’s Proclamation ?—I confess I do 
not see how the Queen’s Proclamation comes in, if 
you "will excuse me saying so. 

4447. Do you know what the Queen’s Procla¬ 
mation is ?—Yes, but it is a Proclamation in a 
general way. I do not think it contemplated all 
these details. 

4448. It is a solemn promise given by the 
Sovereign to the people ?—W e are engaged in 
getting them to fulfil the promise, and they are 
fulfilling it from time to time. 

4449. Let me put it to you in this way. The 

Proclamation says : “ It is our further will that 

“ so far as may be our subjects, of whatever race 
“ or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offioes in our service, etc.” Of course it is a 
very improbable contingency, you may say it is 
an almost impossible contingency, but supposing 
that at any time after you have laid down a 
certain number as the irreducible minimum, a 
stage arrives when more qualified Indians are 
available than Europeans, from the standpoint of 
the European standard itself, if you say that a 
certain number shall be Europeans would that be 
consistent with this ?—That will go on being 
altered from time to time. 

4450. If it is an irreducible minimum ?—•It 
does not mean irreducible for all time. 

4451. If you lay it dovm as a minimum that 
may be reducible at some time or other it is not 
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irredacible. An irreducible minimum means a 
minimum that cannot be altered ?—I do not 
oontemplatc an unalterable state of affairs. 

4452. Tlierefore you would not lay down an 
irreducible minimum which is irreducible as long 
as you can see itP —I would not commit myself 
to an opinion that whatever we do must stand 
for ail time. There is not the ghost of a chance 
of it. 

4453. Would it not be better to secure the 
number of Europeans we want in the Public 
Service by a practical arrangement rather than by 
doing open and express violence to the Statute 
of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation ?—That is 
a matter of policy, I suppose. 

4454. I will put it to you like this. As long 
as a sufficient number of Engli.shmen get into 
the service, is it wise that this question should be 
raised ?—I think it is not wise. 

4455. It is not wise that anybody should say 
that the number of Europeans in the service shall 
be so and so?—When we have a sufficient 
number of Ituropoans, and we can keep that 
stale of alfairs going, i would not parade this 
difficulty and make a discussion of the question. 

4456. Would it not be wiser to secure the 
object of having a certain number of Europeans 
by practical arrangements ratber than by laying 
down in black and white a definite number which 
many will regard as inconsistent with the Queen’s 
Proclamation ?—Yes. 

4457. If simultaneous examinations are institu¬ 
ted you do not apprehend that there will be at 
once an influx of Indians into the service?—No, 
there is not muoh chance of it. 

4458. It will bo slow ?—It will be very slow. 
One of the reasons for my advocating it is that it 
will be slow, and I want it to he slow. 

4459. 1 have read your evidence carefully and 
I know that. If simultaneous examinations are 
instituted, you do not apprehend that there will 
he a sudden influx of Indiaus ?—No. 

4460. If any increase takes place it will he 
only gradual ?— It will be very gradual. 

4461. In all probability, unless English intel¬ 
lect deteriorates seriously, Englishmen will be 
able to hold their own ?—I should think so. 

4462. If the stage does not arise when the 
service is swamped by Indians the question need 
not be raised at all ?—No. 

4463. The question of a minimum need not then 
be raised at all ?—The question of a minimum is 
not an imminent question at all, nor is it a 
question of practical politics. 

■ 4464. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. 
The proposal has come forward that a certain 
number should be laid down as the irreducible 
minimum of Europeans in the service practically 
for all time, and I am dealing with that. 
We all want a certain number of Europeans in the 
service ? — Yes. 

4465. But we could secure that by a practical 
arrangement.—Y es. 

4466. If simultaneous examinations are institu¬ 
ted, and the number of Englishmen that come into 
the service oontinues to be satisfactory, then the 
question of an irreducible minimum need not he 
raised ?—No. 

4467. If, on the other hand, a serious situation 
does arise, and we all feel that the interests of 
the country are being jeopardised, or the interests 
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of British administration, the two being identical, 
the question will have to be taken up ?—Yes, it 
will have to be taken up. 

4468. And therefore you would leave each 
generation to deal with its own difficulties ?—I 
should think so 

4469. Taking into consideration the nature of 
the examination, the character of the subjects, and 
the educational facilities existing in England and 
here, you have no fear that for as long as you 
can see the Indians will swamp the service ? 
—Absolutely no fear, so far as I am able to 
see it. 

4470. Do those parents who send their children 
to Engbind for edunation send them necessarily 
for the (’ivil Scrvioo or because they value an 
English education ?—I think more because they 
value the English education, and they compete 
for the service incidentally. 

4471. 4'hereforo those who value an English 
eduoatiou will continue to send their children in 
spite of simultaneous examinations?—Yes. 

4472. Ihose who tail in the simultaneous 
examinations here can go for other University 
examinations?—Yes. 

4473. There is no age-limit for our degrees ?— 
I think the simultaneous examination will be held 
after a man finishes his University examination, 

4474. It will depend on the age-limit. There 
is no age-limit for the B.A. or AI.A. here, is 
there ?—No. 

4475. So that a man’s career would not be 
sacrificed even if he failed ?—No. 

4476. (Mr. Sly.) You have made certain sug- 
gestiops in regard to the recruitment of a separate 
Judicial service. Throughout your long course 
of service as a Statutory Civilian have you spent 
any proportion of it in the Judicial branch? — 
Yes, as a District and Sessions Judge. 

4477. Then you have had practical experience 
of Judicial work?—Yes. 

4478. Can you give us any idea as to what 
age for recruitment you suggest for the separate 
service that you propose to create ?—I want it to 
be recruited in all branches. I do not want to 
begin wholly at tbo bottom and then work up. 
I want the recruitment to be straight into all 
ranks. At the bottom we shall have a certain 
recruitment, and at the stage above we must have 
recruitment from the Bar and also from the ranks, 
and also in the stage above similarly, recruitment 
from the Bar and rising from the ranks. 

4479. What stages ?—Magistrates and Mnnsifs, 
and when it comes to Sub-Judges and District and 
Sessions Judges, I would have a certain number 
promoted, and also take some from the Bar, and 
so on. 

4480. Do you want that reoruKfment to he in 
India r So far as the Indian is concerned it 
would have to he in India ; so far as the European 
is concerned probably it will be more advantageous 
to have it in India than elsewhere because he has 
been practising in India and the Government 
know him. 

4481. Can you give _ me any idea as to how 
many Europeari Barristers are practising in 
Madras ?—I have no idea. 

4482 Do you think that half the Judicial ser¬ 
vice could be recruited from European Barristers 
practising in India ?—When this channel is open 
probably a certain number will settle down in 
practice. 
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4483. You are the Diwan of the State of 
Travanoore. Can you tell us what are the prin¬ 
cipal conditions for the reoruitment to the Civil 
•Service of that State ?—We have no Civil 
Service. 

4484. Then to the State Service ?—So far as 
the Judicial department is ooaoertied we recruit 
from the Bar. We recruit Munsifs from the Bar 
•and promote some of the Munsifs to the District 
•Judgeships, and we recruit District Judges from 
the Bar and we promote District Judges, and 
sometimes recruit from the Bar for our High 
Court. In the Executive they rise to Tahsildars 
and what are called Assistant Diwan Peishkars 
and Diwan Peishkars, which latter corresponds to 
what you call a Collector in the British territory. 

4485. J 8 your recruitment restricted to residents 
in Travancore ?—At present we have a rule that 
only the subjects of His Highness the Maharaja 
can enter the service excepting where we cannot 
find a local man fit for the pose. 

4486. Can you tell us the reason why that rule 
was passed ?—There was a great deal of complaint 
that people were being brought in from outside 
without sulRcient ground and that kind of thing, 
and we wanted to lay down the principle, not 
as a principle which should never be deviated 
from, but that as each case came up for considera¬ 
tion the necessity for a non-Travancore man 
might be proved before one was entertained. 

4487. That is to say, the rule was passed in 
response to public oomplaiut ?—Yes, the public 
had been complaining about it for a very long time. 
I do not say it was wholly reasonable, but we 
wanted to take the wind out of their sails, and so 
we passed this rule. 

4488. In answer to question (42) you refer 
to some Eevenue department being still recruited 
from Europeans by nomination ?—I am speaking 
of the Separate Revenue department where we 
have a certain number of Assistant Commissioners 
of Salt and Ahkari Eevenue who are Europeans, 
and we have two or three Deputy Commissioners. 
I would confine those appointments to Civil 
•Servants. 

4489. Do you know whether those recruits are 
Europeans or Statutory Natives of India ? —1 did 
not consider it from that point of view. 

4490. Tour authority for stating that the 
Europeans are recruited to that service is simply 
a general impression Y —Tee. 

4491. If it should be proved incorrect, you have 
no other instance to offer in support of it ?—No, 
I should still, however, say I want a certain 
number of Indian Civil Servants to go into that 
department, and I should say that the non-Civil 
Servants should come up by way of listed appoint¬ 
ments as in other branches. 

4492. In answer to question (51), in regard 
to the probation of the Indian Civil Service, you 
have suggested, if a separate Judicial Civil 
-Service is recruited, there would be practically 
no necessity to teach any law to the Executive 
officers ?—Yes. 

4493. Do you consider that an Executive officer 
of this country who has to deal with laws every 
day of his life should have no probation whatever 
in law ?—He would have to learn it of course. 
What I meant was that, when you remove the 
Judicial appointments, the need for that kind of 
thing will be very much less. I did not think 
•nbout it from your aspect. 


4494. As a Statutory Civilian I suppose you 
have been brought into fairly close touch with 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

4495. How long have you been absent on duty 
under a Foreign State ?—I have been about five 
years in Travancore. 

4496. And before that?—I was five years in 
Cochin, also as Diwan. 

4497. Then for the past ten years you have 
been out of touch ?—Not continuously. 

4498. Although you have been in a Native 
State have you kept in touch with the officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

4499. And you think you are fairly well 
qualified to speak in regard to them ?—It is not 
for me to say how far I am qualified to speak 
in regard to anything, but I believe I should be 
justified in speaking tor them. 

4500. In answer to question (93) you stated 
that you have heard of no dissatisfaction whatever 
in regard to the pay and grading of the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I was asked : ‘‘ It any dissatisfac¬ 
tion is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of 
the higher or lower posts, or to both,” and I 
answered “ I have not heard of any dissatisfaction.” 

4501. All the evidence we have received here 
from almost all the Provincial Civil Service has 
been to the effect that there is grave dissatis¬ 
faction, both in regard to their pay and their 
grading ?—Unless I am told what their evidence is 
I would not be in a position to offer any remarks 
in regard to it. 

4502. I do not wish to go into details. You 
say you have heard of no dissatisfaction, but we 
have heard of a very great deal of dissatisfaction. 
Do you think that their evidence dealing with this 
dissatisfaction has simply been manufactured for 
the purposes of this Commission ?—By whom ? 

4503. By the Provincial Civil Service?—lam 
not aware that any attempt to manufacture evi¬ 
dence has been made. 

4504. Then the evidence we have received with, 
regard to dissatisfaction is genuine?—It may be. 

4505. Therefore how do you account for not 
having heard of it ?—Several things take place of 
which I do not hear, and this may he one. 

4506. {Mr. Macdonald.) You have stated that 
in the State of Travancore you have had experi¬ 
ence of English officers working under Indian 
superiors ?—European Engineers working under 
Indian Engineers. 

4507. Is the head of the department an Indian ? 
—He is a European Engineer. 

4508. Have you examples in your State of any 
large department, either Executive or Judicial, 
being under the control of an Indian with subor¬ 
dinate European officers ?—We recruit l^uropeans 
practically only for two departments—Education 
and Public Works—because we cannot get suffi¬ 
cient Indians for those departments. 

4509. But at the head of both these departments 
you have Europeans?—We have a European 
Director of Public Instruction and a European 
Chief Engineer. 

4510. Do you pay the same grade of salary to 
Europeans as you do to Indians ?—In the Public 
Works Department, yes. 

4511. And in Education?—In Education, 
following the Madras precedent, they fixed a 
different scale some time ago. 

4512. In yom: Public Works Department is 
the scale of salary an Indian scale or is it a 
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European scale ?—1 suppose it is something 
midway. I do not know what an Indian or a 
European scale is, nor do I know the details of 
the Public Works Department organisation in 
Madras just now ; but our scale of pay is pretty 
fair, and we get very good men. 

4513. With regard to leave, do you give your 
officers in Travancore as ample leave as the Euro¬ 
pean officers ?—They have all got the same leave 
except those who come under covenants, who have 
less leave than those under the ordinary rules. 

4514. Have they as much leave as the 
European Civilian in Madras has got ?—Yes, they 
have two years’ furlough and three additional; 
five years altogether. 

4515. Your Indian officials ?—Indian, Euro¬ 
pean, and everybody can take five years, i believe 
in the Civil Service they can take about four 
years. 

4516. In your minor offices do you require to 
degrade many men for inefficiency ?—Yes, we 
have had to do it. 

4517. Would you say that you do more of that 
than they do in Madras ?—It is difficult for me to 
say because 1 do not know much about it here. 
When you punish one man for inefficiency the 
effect is so good that for about a couple of years 
afterwards the service works very well, and then 
slackness begins again,, and we have to take hold 
of another man. 'That is how it goes on. 

4518. Have yon seen any of the evidence that 
has been submitted to us by important officials of 
the Madras Government to the effect that the 
Public Service of Madras would be very much 
improved if there was less promotion by seniority 
and more promotion by merit, and if there was 
more punishment in the form of degradation, or 
discharge as a last resort, meted out to inefficient 
officers ?—I saw Sir Ralph Benson’s evidence to 
that effect. 

4519. If your experience in Travancore is that 
one or two discharges or degradations have such 
good effect on the morale of your service, then if 
an important official of Madras comes with that 
evidence is it your conclusion that they are 
exceedingly lax in Madras?--! cannot say that. 

4520. Supposing that it was the State of Tra¬ 
vancore that was under examination by a Royal 
Commission, do you think that we would get 
evidence from your officials that it would ho neces¬ 
sary to degrade and to punish for inefficiency ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

4521. Is that because evidence would be 
required but not given ? ~ Of course the conditions 
are very different there from what they are here. 
There of course the aim at efficiency and all that 
is practically confined to the Darbar, but even 
there you would find that this kind of punishment 
you could mete out only to the comparatively 
lower grades. When a man comes to the position 
of the District Collector and District Judge, even 
though he is not quite efficient, we have to hear 
with him. 

4522. So that you do not think, so far as the 
higher officers are concerned, that there is very 
much in the proposal to discipline your service 
better by degradation and discharge if necessary? 
—I do not attaohfltaiuob importance to punishing 
a man after he has become a Collector or Judge ; 
what I am pressing for is that he should not be 
promoted to that rank, that there should be more 
discipline before promoting him. 


4523. What is the condition of caste and com¬ 
munity representation in Travancore ; do you find 
any difficulty under that ?—Yes, we have a 
number of castes. 

4524. In the service ?—Yes. 

4525. In the higher service ?—Yes, we have 
Christians, Brahmans, Nairs and others. 

4526. How do they get there, by examination 
or by nomination?—We have no competitive 
examination- 

4-527. It is exclusively by nomination?_ 

Nomination and promotion. 

4528. Do you deliberately appoint men so that 
your communities are properly represented in your 
high offices ?—Sometimes we do. 

4629. Is that a consideration that is always 
present in your mind?—Not always hut some¬ 
times. 

4530. As a matter of practical working do you 
secure that as far as possible ?—If any particular 
branch gets monopolised by a particular commu¬ 
nity, there is a hue and cry, and we make a few 
appointments to tone it down and then go on. 

4531. Being good politicians you sometimes 
sacrifice efficiency for peace ?—Sometimes. I do 
not think that is confined to ns. 

4632. Have you separated the Judicial from 
the Executive functions in your officers ?—No. 

4533. Would you like to do it ?--PerBonally I 
should like to do it very much. 

4-534. Do you find there is any great oonveui- 
ence enjoyed by your Executive officers in having 
a certain amount of magisterial duties and 
powers ?—None whatever. 

4535. With reference to what you say about 
the statutory minimum or the irreducible nucleus, 
or whatever phrase is to be used, of the European 
staff, your proposal is that at present it is unneces¬ 
sary to fix anything ?—Yes. 

4536. Bctcause in the ordinary working out of 
any examination imposing a high test there will 
always he what at any rate will he equivalent to 
any irreducible minimum that might be fixed ?— 
Much more than an equivalent. 

4637. But in reply to Mr. Gokhale you said 
that by a very wide stretch of the imagination we 
might conceive of a time when that irreducible 
minimum was entrenched upon by clever Indian 
youths ?—Yes, it is not inoonoeivable. 

4538. And then you propose that the situation 
should be reviewed again ?—Yes. 

4539. And you tell the Oemmission that that is 
the time to fix this minimum?—Not to fix the 
minimum but to go into the whole question and 
find out whether it has come to that stage, and 
how the people have been considering it and so on; 
to diagnose the evil and then grapple with it. 

4540. Do you think you are ever likely to 
admit that it is an evil under those ciroumstanoes; 
that the public opinion of India will admit it is 
an evil, that more than one-half of the higher 
offices are filled by Indians ?—I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to speak for publio opinion in India; it 
changes so often ; it is in a very fluid condition. 

4541. Have you not spoken for publio opinion 
in India in answering that question in the way 
yon have done ? Yon say that when the evil has 
been experienced then we can settle it?—I was 
asked what I thought and I said that was my 
opinion. 

4542. Will you reply to my question from the 
point of view of your own opinion? Do yon 
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think the public opinion of India would recognise 
that a progressive increase in the Indian staff, 
■which was threatening to become a monopoly, 
would be regarded as an evil ?—I think they 
would when they see the evil is imminent. 

4543. Do you think that the puhlio of India, 
as they look at the results of the examinations 
year after year, and see that the first thirty is 
growing to forty and forty growing to fifty places 
in these exianmations, places held by Indians, 
would say “ This is going too far, let ns agree to 
fixing a minimum below which the European staff 
must not go.” ?—Not exactly. I do not think 
that public opinion will come forward and say 
that. But it will be for the Government then to 
sav : “ We have got this particular state, of affairs, 
this evil has come, and we w'ant to take action 
upon it,” and then if witnesses are examined 
just as I and others are examined now, I am cer¬ 
tain, so far as I can see now, that large numbers 
of people will say they have no objection. 

4544. Do you think that any Government in 
India, under conditions such as then would exist, 
would deliberately establish a rule which would 
prevent Indian youths, who oould pass examina¬ 
tions better than Europeans, being deprived of 
the posts to which they are entitled as the result 
of the examination, and those posts given to 
Enroptans who have failed ?—I could uot very 
well say. 

4545. As Diwan of Travancore would you do 
it yourself 1 would certainly doit ifi consi¬ 
dered it necessary. 

4546. One of your objections to the proposal of 
fixing a minimum is that you are not quite sure 
whether it is in accordance with the Act of 1R33 
and the Proclamation ?—That is so, 

4547. You think it is very undesirable to do 
anything against the spirit or the letter of the 
Act and the Proclamation at the present moment ? 
—I think it is inexpedient. 

4548. But you are not so particular about the 
next generatiou ?—I would leave the next genera¬ 
tion alone. 

4549. Ton think that the next generation, if it 
is necessary, can upset that law and break the 
spirit of the Proclamation ?—They can do as they 
like and settle their own troubles. We can settle 
our own troubles and be done with them. 

4550. Would it not be more in accordance with 
that good eommonsence view of years that as 
there is some fear, and you yourself admit that 
this nucleus must he maintained, you should fix 
that nucleus now, not for ever certainly, but fix it 
and let it be the subject of revision some ten or 
twelve years hence,?—1 would not do it, I am 
very much against it, because I consider it most 
impolitic. 

4551. Impolitic from what point of view?— 
Impolitic from every point of view, impolitic 
from the Government point of view, from our own 
point of view, and from the point of view of peace. 
If the evil ever assumes dimensions we will do it, 
but I would rather leave it alone now. 

4552. I do not press you on the point; I wanted 
just to see exactly what you meant by some of 
the opinions you express. You say in answer to 
question (88) that some sort of ofiicers shillyshally 
and wigglewagele between the Judicial side and 
the other side ?—I do not say they are shillyshally. 


For a time they get a little uncertain and finally 
settle down in one of the two grooves. 

4553 First on one side of the rut and then on 
the other, uncertain of which they are going to 
choose ?—It is not thej who choose but the 
Government. 

4554. Is that because the officer himself is 
uncertain or because tbe Government finds it 
impossible to fix it ? I think as a matter of fact 
V'ou have just said the Government is to blame ? 
—It is done for administrative needs. A man’s 
turn may come, and when his turn for promotion 
comes sometimes he becomes a Oolleotor and some¬ 
times a Judge. 

4555. You do not mean to say tliat the indi¬ 
vidual uses the possibility to suit his own conve¬ 
nience ?—No. Sometimes, wlien he say^s what he 
prefers, Government agrees, and sometimes they 
do not. 

4556. Is this a common experience ?—-I cannot 
say'. I have been out of the service now for 
about five years and there has been a big reorga¬ 
nisation. 

4557. Do you make this statement on the 
experience you had when you were in the service? 
—Yes. 

455S. Or upon what you hoar now ?—I have 
not taken very’ much interest latterly in these 
things. 

4559. So that this is rather old information ?— 
I would not say it is rather old information. I 
believe things are now a little diflereut. There 
has been some reorganisation and the men are 
chosen definitely for one or tbe other. 

4560. In answer to question (99) you say you 
are opposed to a time-scale ? Why ?—I feel that 
even as it is men are promoted in a sort of 
mechanical way and a time-scale accentuates the 
evil. 

4561. You do not think it would have this 
effect, that if the Government have to pay a man 
who is inefficient a salary which increases auto¬ 
matically by increments it will be far more care¬ 
ful about the efficiency of the man who is getting 
this increased rate ?—-I do not think much of that 
aspect. 

4562. If you were a private employer, having 
a staff of your own, would not that view operate 
in your mind ?—It is difficult to say. As far as 
a time-scale is concerned my impression is that it 
will probably accentuate the evils of the present 
situation to some extent. It will ensure a man. 
proraotien automatically and that kind of thing. 

4563. Do you know that the proposal of a time¬ 
scale is not that it should go through the man’s 
service but that it should only operate while he is 
in the grade below the Oolleotor. The lower-paid 
man has to wait to jump from grade to grade and 
his chances of jumping do not depend upon his 
efficiency hut mainly upon his luck. The proposal 
is made that these men, whilst waiting for their 
proper advances in grade, should not suffer in pay 
but should receive small annual increments ? --1 
am against that proposal. 

4564. {Mr. Madge.) Question (72) postulates 
certain fundamental conditions of service in the 
Indian Civil Service, and amongst these is one 
that the members of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of the higher ones. In your 
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answer to that question yon say “ My only objec¬ 
tion to the theory noted ahore is so and so; ” 
and then yon refer to certain oonseqnenees which 
are either accidental or incidental, hut do not 
appear to me to touch the fundamental character 
of the’conditions postulated. Is that so ?—You 
have my answer there. 

4565. No. The question postulated certain 
fundamental conditions, and in your answers you 
refer to certain accidental or incidental conse¬ 
quences which do not seem to me to afEeet the 
fundamental character ?—Probably they do not. 

4566. Would you qualify your answer to any 
extent ?—I do not want to alter my answer. 

4567. There seems to me some slight inconsist¬ 
ency between that answer and your answer to 
question (42) in which you say “ At the risk of 
being blamed for repetition I would reiterate the 
need for separating the Revenue and Judicial 
departments. The requirements for the two 
departments are fundamentally different.” Is 
there nothing in common between the judicial and 
the executive services to the extent of requiring, 
in the fulfilment of judicial duties, an experience 
that can only be gained in executive office P— 
There is something, but I do not attach much 
importance to it. 

4568. Is it not a great deal ?— I do not 
think so. I can see that an executive man does 
pick up some amount of executive experience 
which to some extent probably helps him later on, 
but the balance of advantage would be decidedly 
in favour of the recruitment from the Bar direct. 
Where a pleader handles cases in cotirt he tttider- 
stands the machinery very much better than a 
man who rises in executive appointments. 

4569. We are not referring exclusively or even 
chiefly to pleaders who are appointed P—I am 
speaking of practitioners. 

4570. We are referring generally to the ex¬ 
perience gained in executive duty in the early 
years of a civilian’s career. Is it or is it not your 
opinion that a civilian during that period acquires 
valuable knowledge of the various conditions 
existing in this country which are very valuable 
to him in his judicial duties ?—He does acquire a 
certain amount, I do not deny that. 

4671. I am not comparing one thing with 
another but simply asking whether it is valuable 
or not ?—Whether it is valuable or not depends 
upon what he does. There are civilians and 
civilians. Some do acquire a lot of valuable 
information and some go through their whole 
career without acquiring any information. 

4572. No European coming to this country and 
being pitch-forked into a judicial appointment 
could acquire that experience only in an exe¬ 
cutive office ?—I do not say that he should come 
straight from Europe and be pitchforked into an 
official appointment. 

4573. I do not say you say it, but I want to 
bring it home to you that the knowledge acquired 
in executive practice is very valuable whether to 
the executive officer or later in life to the judicial 
officer ?—I am not quite in a position to take the 
same view as you. I see the point. 

4574. Do you admit that the experience is 
valuable ?—The experience is of some use. 

4575. But in your opinion not of much ?—It 
does not carry far. 

4576. At what period in a civilian’s career 
would you 6x the bifurcation between executive 
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and judicial ?—^I do not want to fix tiie period at 
all. I want the judiciary to be wholly outside. 

4577. But as the Civil Service is at present 
constituted, supposing your view was not adopted 
and the Civil Service went on as it is, and bifur¬ 
cation were introduced at a particular period, at 
what period would you fix it ?—I would fix it 
pretty early, after about three years or so. 

4578. Only three years ?—Yes. 

4579. Do you think an Assistant Collector 
acquires it within the first three years of his ex¬ 
perience, when probably he has not even mastered 
thoroughly a knowledge of the people and of the 
prevailing conditions in rural areas ?—I propose 
elsewhere that if we have to go on with the present 

F stem the civilian should be started as a Munsif. 

would rather start them early so that they can 
pick up a knowledge of the vernacular and all that 
as a munsif by coming in contact with cases. 

4580. You think that within three years he will 
have acquired all the knowledge that will be of 
use to him later in life as a Judicial officer ?—I 
do not say that. I say, if you insist on that 
system and ask me to fix a period, I would fix that 
as the most convenient. 

4581. As regards simultaneous examinations, if 
I understood you rightly, you think that when the 
Government wanted a certain number of Indian 
officers here it would state the number it wanted, 
and have the examinations with a view to filling 
those offices. You propose simultaneous exami¬ 
nations from year to year ?—Yes, I want an 
examination held in London and also held in 
India. 

4582. As to the examination here, supposing 
there were no vacancies in a particular year, you 
would have no simultaneous examinations in that 
year P—That is so. 

4583. Then to go back to my first question, you 
would have the examination in a particular y'ear 
because a certain number of vacancies exist in that 
year ?—^Yes. 

4584. Would yon accept the man who passed 
at the top as a matter of course ?—^Yes. I want 
the same examination and the men to be all 
brought into one list. 

4585. The same examination as for the Civil 
Service at Home ?—Yes. 

4586. Do you think the standard of education 
in this oountiy is such, or will be such for a long 
time to come, that it will equal the Civil Service 
tests ?—It will not. That is why I say you can 
give the concession with great ease. 

4587. That is to say, you would have the con¬ 
cession, fully expecting that nothing would come 
out of it for some years to come ?—That is one of 
the grounds on which I am putting it. 

4588. Absolutely expecting nothing from it ?— 
I do not say nothing, but very little will oome out 
of it. 

4589. If the standard of examination does not 
rise to the standard of the Civil Service, how do 
you expect anything at all ?—It will take a long 
time for it to rise and in the meantime it will be 
a satisfaction to the people that you have given 
them equal opportunities and a concession. The 
Natives would not swamp the service and the 
matter would go on all right. 

4590. The question of swamping is not present 
to my mind at all. I want you to say whether 
'you think that if three or four men were ap¬ 
pointed, and that education had not risen to the 
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necessary standard, you would still appoint them 
in India ?—I would not appoint them. 

4591. You would not appoint them at all ?— 
No. Under simultaneous examinations, if these 
gentlemen are not up to the mark they will have 
to remain outside. 

4592. What satisfaction will the country as a 
whole derive from the fact that a concession had 
been made which produced no practical result at 
All and was not likely to produce one for some time 
to come ?—The country would be stopped from 
urging it; the demand which the country made 
with a pretty unanimous voice having been granted, 
they would be stopped from further complaint. 
They would feel “We have asked for a thing and 
we have got it, and it does not pay.” It will 
serve the object of peace. 

4593. They will be satisfied with the theory 
without any practical result ?—^They will discover 
what it means and will have to hold their tongue. 

4594. You say the country universally demands 
this ?—When I speak of the country I am speak¬ 
ing of the people dealing with this question. I 
do not mean the whole country. 

4595. What proportion do you think they are 
to the masses ?—I mean the large number of 
people represented by myself and others, the 
Uteraii. 

4596. It is quite possible that the literati may 
hold an opinion that is not only opposed to you 
but opposed to the feelings of the great masses ? 
—Ignorant men have no opinion the one way 
or the other. They do not know that this Com¬ 
mission is sitting and that we are discussing the 
matter. 

4597. Nevertheless, because they are voiceless, 

the Government is hound to consider their 
interests ?—Of course they are. ‘ 

4598. With reference to the optional languages, 
you would substitute Tamil for French and 
German ?—^No, not substitute; I would allow a 
ohoioe. 

4599. Of course you are aware that there 
exist, both in French and in German, soientifio 
works of which there has been no translation ?— 
I have not read French and German so that I 
have no experience. 

4600. You need not be an authority to answer 
a question like this, which is, that certain soienti¬ 
fio works exist in French and German which are 
of great use to candidates who can read those 
languages, but which would be denied to men who 
had not studied those languages ?—I have heard 
of them. I have read translations of French and 
German books and I sometimes felt very sorry 
that I did not know the original languages. I 
have only read translations. 

4601. I am speaking of works of which there 
are no translations ?—There must be a great many 
works like that. 

4602. Which would be lost to officers who did 
not know those languages ?—Yes. 

4603. (Mr. Ahdur Eahim.) I want to under¬ 
stand your position with regard to simultaneous 
examinations. As I understand you, it is likely 
to be barren of all practical results for some time 
to come ?—-Yes. 

. 4604. I also understood you to say in answer to 
a previous question that you consider Indian boys 
who pass successfully the Indian Civil Service 
examination in England at present are as a class 
inferior to the boys who would attempt the 


examination if it were held in India ?—Yes. I 
think the type of boy who will appear and pass- 
when the examination is held in India will be of 
a more capable type. 

4605. Then these men ought to get in ?—They, 
must get in I think. 

4606. Then you have the men here who will 
get in as well as the men who at present go to 
England, and will continue to go, according to 
you, if simultaneous examinations are held P— 
believe some of these people will probably elbow 
out the others. 

4607. In elbowing out the others they will be 
elbowing out those Englishmen who are below the 
Indians who succeed in England now. That is to 
say, the boys who appear here will elbow out the 
Indian youths who are now successful in England, 
but they will at the same time elbow out the 
English youths who come below the Indians ?— 
They may. 

4608. So that the result must be that more 
Indians will get in P—Yes, there would be more 
Indians. All I can say is that it will be a small 
number. 

4609. So it will not be barren of results P—It 
would not be barren of results in the sense that 
nobody would get in. 

4610. I put it to you that no large body of 
Indian public opinion would make a demand for 
simultaneous examination unless it was to result 
in practical benefit to Indians P—I rather think 
that the practical benefit is very much overrated. 

4611. That may be, but they do expect sub¬ 
stantial practical benefit P—I think there is a great 
deal of sentiment in it. 

4612. Is it your opinion that for years there has 
been a cry for a simultaneous examination all 
from mere sentiment P—There is a substantial 
volume of sentiment in the demand. 

4613. I put it to you that you yourself as a 
praotioal man with a large experience of the world 
would not advocate the measure simply for the 
pleasure of seeing our boys sit at certain examina¬ 
tions, in addition to the examinations they sit at 
at the present P—I do not mean to say that we 
would not have any boys coming in. We should 
have a certain number. I advocate it because it 
would give us equal opportunities, and although 
the results may not be very great for very many 
years, still it is better than having a separate 
examination. 

4614. Is it not clearly better to face the facts 
and devise a remedy which will suit those facts P 
You recognise that a certain element of English 
people is necessary p—Yes. 

4615. Would it not be wiser statesmanship to 
define that element as far as practicable, I do not 
say for all time to come bat having regard to the 
present condition of things ?—I think the states¬ 
manship lies in this point, in not attempting the 
thing now. 

4616. You have had experience of the two 
largest Native States in this Presidency as Diwan p 
—Yes. 

4617. The Diwan is the principal officer P— 
Yes, the Chief Minister. 

4618 . How does this office compare in point of 
responsibility with the office of a Collector of a 
district here ?—It is very much more responsible. 

4619. You'have told us that you have very 
many sections of people in the Travancore State ? 
—Yes. 
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4620. How many divisions are there of this 
State corresponding to the districts in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—W e have five land revenue divisions. 

4621. Are the magisterial divisions separate P 
—They are the same. 

4622. I suppose they are much smaller than 
those here ?—One or two of them are smaller, hut 
some of them are not small. On the whole the 
average is decidedly smaller than the Madras 
district. 

4623. Are they larger than the largest of the 
divisions here P—I have no idea what the largest 
division in Madras is. Two of our districts cover 
^ver 2,000 square miles each. 

4624. They are considerahle in extent P—They 
are quite large enough for all purposes. 

4625. Did I understand from your answers that 
most District officers there are Indians P—All of 
them are Indians except in the planting districts. 

4626. What is your opinion regarding the way 
in which they manage their districts ?—Fair. 

4627. Are they efficient officers as a class P—Of 
■ course when they know that efifioienoy is expected 
they work up to efficiency; when they do not 
know it, they may relax a bit. 

4628. I want your opinion. Are they efficient 
as a body ?—The District officers on tiie whole 
are an efficient body. 

4629. Have you many serious riots and dis¬ 
turbances ?—Yes, sometimes we have. 

4630. Do you find these officers able to oope 
with them when they arise P—The riot generally 
ends before we know where we stand. We had 
one riot when the mob burned down a police 
station and threw stones at the Palace of the 
Maharaja, and the whole thing was over before 
we could get the military, who were only a few 
hundred yards off. 

4631. I want to know have they got to deal 
with riots either themselves or thrdiigh their 
subordinates P—Yes, when they do take place. 

4632. Do they run away when there is a riot 
and leave their subordinates to be killed or 
burned P—No, they have not the chance. We had 
one man who did keep clear of a riot and so we 
dismissed him, and ever since they find it much 
safer to go into the riot and get beaten there than 
to get out of it. It is more politic. 

4633. When a possibility of a big disturbance 
arises, do you find that these officers are generally 
satisfactory in trying to prevent riots ?—Quite ; 
the great point is that they prevent it before it 
comes to a head like that. That is the g^eat point 
I see in Native States, that they prevent the thing 
from developing into that position. 

4634. Is there anything in the circumstances 
of this Presidency different from the circumstances 
in Travancore which would not allow of riots 
being prevented in time if the officers are vigilant 
enough P I do not of course mean that riots can 
be prevented in all cases, because there are disturb¬ 
ances which nobody can prevent?—The bother 
of most riots is that they come without notice, 
and that is the real difficulty. 

4635. Do you know that in this Presidency 
there are riots arising out of processions ?—They 
can be prevented to some extent. 

4636. You mean that people ought to know 
what is brewing and take measures, such as riots 
connected with plague where officers ought to 
know if they are likely to arise or not ?—Yes. 


4637. Do you think an Indian officer is in a 
position to be in touch with the people, and to 
prevent riots occurring under circumstances I have 
mentioned ^—An Indian officer should be in a 
position to do so. 

4638. Were they so in touch in this Presidency 
when you were in the service ?—They have been 
fairly good I should say ; they have anticipated 
things and tried to keep things quiet and all that. 

4639. Have they failed in that respect more 
than you might expect from a large class of 
people ?—Personally I have not known any 
failures worth mentioning. 

4640. In your experience do they compare un¬ 
favourably with European officers in that respect P 
—It is difficult to say that kind of thing unless 
we take careful analysis of all the riots we have 
ever had. 

4641. You would not generalise ?—No, I would 
not add to the volume of generalisation. 

4642. I see you are rather strong on the ques¬ 
tion of the separation of the two branches of the 
service, the executive and judicial. Do you 
say that upon mere theory or from‘ experience ? 
—More from experience than from theory. 

4643. What is the chief evil of the present 
combination of the two functions and the amalga¬ 
mation of the two services P—The judicial work, 
I believe, is not quite up to the mark.now. There 
is a strong feeling in most districts that the judi¬ 
cial administration is not up to the mark. The 
great point in favour of the British Government 
has always been its pure and efficient administra¬ 
tion of justice. It is certainly as pure as ever it 
was and probably purer; but so far as efficiency 
goes there is an impression in most of the Madras 
districts-—an impression not of a few people but 
a large body of opinion—to the effect liat justice 
is getting less and less efficient. After studying 
the question with some care I have most reluc¬ 
tantly come to the conclusion that the only way 
in which the administration of justice could 
improve is to specialise the department. That is 
why I have proposed it like .that. 

4644. As you know, the District Collector is 
the head of the Police, and also the Chief 
Magistrate of the district, and as such the head 
of other Judicial officers, who try criminal 
cases: does this combination of functions in your 
experience resnlt in any practical barm P—I do 
not think it actually results in a miscarriage of 
justice, but there is a general impression in the 
minds of the people that it is not quite safe ; that 
is to say the two are allowed to weigh mutually. 

4645. What you mean is that it does raise a 
sort of distrust which may not be justified P 
—Which, I believe, is mostly unjustified. 

4646. But all the same it tends to lower the 
reputation of the judiciary ?-^It docs. 

4647. {Sir Valentine Ohirol.) You recommend 
the introduction of the system of simultaneous 
examinations from which you do not anticipate 
that the danger, as it has been called, of swamp¬ 
ing is likely to arise in your time and my time, 
and therefore you say for tbe sake of peace and 
to avoid all the trouble and difficulty of dealing 
with that question at present and averting any 
possible danger in future, yon would leave it to 
the next generation P—Yes. 

4648. Might I ask you whether in proposing a 
settlement uat affect the material interests of 
your own children you would also advocate that. 
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for the sake of saying yourself inoonvenience, you 
•would leave them to take oare of dangers fliat 
were remote ?—I would leave them alone. 

4649. {Str Murray HammicJc.) I think it 
would be as well to get on record a short history 
of your own services. You joined the Statutory 
service in what year ?—I became a Deputy 
Collector in 1886. 

4650. What was your next appointment ?— 
Then I was Treasury Deputy Collector, and 
General Deputy Collector, and then I went into 
the Statutory Civil Service as an Assistant 
Collector. 

4651. When did yon become an Assistant 
Collector ?—Early in 1888. 

4652. Were you ever a Collector ?—Yes. 

4653. When did you first become a Collector ? 
—When my turn for the Colleotorship came I 
was in CooMn as Diwan and so I had to wait 
until I oame back, and then I was a Collector. 

4654. And you were in Cochin as Diwan for 
five years ?—Yes. 

4655. And when you oame back you became a 
Collector?—I became a Judge and afterwards 
became a Collector. 

4656. And you were head of the Co-operative 
Branch ?—I was Collector twice and then 
Begistrar of the Co-operative Societies. 

4657. How long were you Registrar ?—^Three 
years. 

4658. That took you over the Presidency?— 
Yes. 

4669. Since then you have been Diwan ?—^Yes. 

4660. You said your lai^est district in 
Travanoore was about 2,000 square miles P—A 
little more than that, 2,000 odd. 

4661. Beyond the two districts of Nilgiris and 
Madras there are no districts in Madras which do 
not exceed in area very much more than 3,000 
square miles ?—I believe the Madras districts are 
very much bigger. 

4662. Is not the Diwan of Travanoore on very 
much more intimate relations with his District 
officers than either the Chief Secretary or the 
Members of the Council in Madras could possibly 
be ?—I have no idea as to the relationship exist¬ 
ing between the Chief Secretary and Members 
of the Council and District officers here, but 
certainly the Diwan has to be in touch with his 
District officers. 

4663. Very close touch ?—Yes, he has to be. 

4664. Do not you think that, if you had 
simultaneous examinations introduced now, in a 
very short time there would be special educational 
classes in most of our schools, and also special 
educational institutions started for the purpose 
of giving students special training for these 
examinations ?—I do not think so; I do not 
contemplate that. 

4665. That has happened in England, but you 
do not think it would happen in India ?—I do 
not think it would happen here. 

4666. You think a European element is neces¬ 
sary in the judicial service ?—Yes. 

4667. Your proposal is to bring in English 
Barristers, by which I suppose you mean Barris¬ 
ters who are English in origin but practising in 
India ?—Englishmen practising in India. 

4668. You would bring them in as Sub-Judges 
or District J udges ?—If'they were men of s'tand- 
ing tod experience I would put them in as 
District and Sessions Judges. 


4669. I suppose you know, as far as this 
Presidency is concerned, that the proportion of 
English-born Barristers at the Bar is decreasing^ 
very much ?—Yes. 

4670. There are very few left in Madras now ?— 
I know, but you can bring them in from other 
Pro'vinces. My own impression is that when this- 
opening is made you will probably have a large 
number of practising Barristers. 

4671. Barristers would come out attracted by 
the belief that they would get these appoint¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

4672. In answer to question (67) you say 
“ It will probably do very little good so far as the 
administration of justice by the Indian Civil 
Servant is concerned. Law is one of those things 
where theoretical knowledge, however ■wide, cannot 
obviate the need for practice ” P—That is my 
feeling. 

4673. Do not you mean by practice such 
practice as the Indian Civil Service officer derives 
from his constant trial of criminal cases, rent 
cases, water disputes, and the various disputes that 
come before him, which are gitasi-judicial, in the 
course of his revenue career ?—No, that is not the 
practice I contemplate. The practice I contem- 
plate is practising at the bar. 

4674. You do not think the practice that the 
civilian gets in the courts that he presides over 
gives him that knowledge ?—I made the whole 
tiling so strong on account of mj own personal 
experience. The dmsions I was in were divisions 
where the Revenue officer had a good deal of 
gwasi-judicial work, and jet when I became 
Judge I felt as if I had been blindfolded and 
made to run about. That is the feeling I had.. 
That feeling has been sitting as a nightmare on 
me ever since. 

4675. You object to the revival of the Statutory 
service ?—Yes. 

4676. But do not you think that the Statutory 
Service never had a proper trial ?—It was in force 
for about nine years and nine years is a sufficiently 
long period to try a thing like that. 

4677. I take it the chief reason the Statutory 
Service broke down was, firstly, that incompetent 
persons were put into it—I am not of course- 
referring to you—and, secondly, that they were- 
put in a distinctly inferior position ?—The Statu¬ 
tory Civil Service probably had not much of a 
fair chance. I was at one time of opinion that it 
would probably have solved some of our troubles,, 
but after my somewhat wider experience now, I 
feel it was good it went overboard, and I am 
against its being resuscitated. The moment you 
have anything like that .here some amount of 
nomination -will be inevitable, and once you have 
any power of nomination there are two thin^ to- 
be considered. My countrymen, those who have 
sons and all that, will be very persistent in asking 
for favours. The average Englishman is a pretty 
good-natured man and stands a good deal of 
nagging, but the result ■will be that all those old- 
evils will re-appear. 

4678. Could you not revive the Statutory 
Service -without nomination?—Then there is- 
always the feeling that it is an inferior service. 

4679. Was not that feeling very much due to- 
the fact that, first of all, the holders of offices got 
less pay than Indian Civil Service men and,, 
secondly, that they were placed in a separate list 
and labelled “ Statutory Civil Servants ” ?— 
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We were noi placed in »’ separate! list af -the 
beoitoung. The point jou meatioai wabld'.fae'all 
ri^t if it were so, hut 'nntil the Pablio^Service 
Oommiaeion came we were recognised' to be mexo- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service and werfe 
given gradationv numbers and assigned equal 
positions, but soitiehow a sort of ounse was:upon 
the wretched thing from the very begiuningi I 
did not think it oould aarvivo tha^. 

4680. Do not you ^nk ithait curse came upon 
it because Statutory Civilians were appointed by 
nomination- and were manyt of them very inefR- 
oient ?—There wbre some obmpetitive examina^ 
tions. I did not get in by- examination, but 1 had 
to begin my service aa Deputy Oolleotor and 
work up to' th^ Statutory Civil Service. I am 
ratber against it. 

46SI- You still do not think you could work 
it f-rl am against it. : . 

4682. In answer to quistiem (64) you say 

“ The whole training of a Juniqr' Civil SirVant 
unfits him in my opinion! for- higher jodieial 
work.” What exactdyido you mean by that P-— 
There is a certain^ amount of gwoet-judicial work' 
which Revenue officers do ; it is all right, but what 
I have seen is that the whole training of eiecutit'e 
work takes you further and further away from 
a judicial frame of mind. - For-instance, as an 
executive 90 per cent of our work is done, 

by what the lawyers would c«dl ex parte j .vW 
always only hear one statement in a case, and if 
we waited to hear the other statement the whole- 
machine would oome to a 8t(^. Therefore wb ask 
ourselves what the otlmt iside of the case is lik^y 
to be and go on.vand d<i the work. By :the time 
the whole thing is over get a sort of ’ f eblihg*. 
that We are omniseient and never*likely to commit' 
mistakes, and one side' of the case is always 
sufficient; for to decide: vWhen I became 
Judge I wanted to dispose of a number of matters 
to which my sherishtsdax objected on the ground 
that notice had to be: given to the other side, and 
then I looked up the Code and deferred to him. 
But still it was an eye-opener. i 

4683. But do you think, that supposihg after 
six'jor eight years’ service an Indian Civil Benvibe' 
officer was sent Dome and made to: reftd Law in 
England for 18 monthsi and when he came out 
war made tp wprk first as. a munsif and: theftias 
an additional Sessions Judge and Sub>Judge forj 
say, a period of three or four years before he book 
up the Judgeship, that training - wOuld be 3affi-_ 
cient to get rid of .that-idea of omnisoienoo'^ and 
ex-p(irte opinion t—I do. not think so. The one- 
thing, we cannot get rid-of is omniscience. 

4684. With regard'to your answer to quesliibn 
(88), you have had no experience of tne new 
rules on the subject P-^No, I have not. . That is 
why.I mentioned it to Mr. Macdonald.; 

4686. With regard to questions (116)iand (122), 
do you know how the leave arrangements in 
Travanoore, whioh you say apply both to Etiropeans 
and Indians, compare in liberality with the leave 
arrangements in Madras P—Some of the proposals 
I am making for the services here hare been 
already made there. That is where I got- my. 
inspuration from. 

4886. Your leave arrangements in, Travanoore 
are much more liberal than ours P.—Much more. 

4687. Do not you thidk that a European serrmg 
in -this country, 8,000 miles away, perhaps, from 
his wife> and family, hatdrally requires 'some 
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different furloagh arrangements “ from an ofiieer 
who livns 60 miles'away, it maybe P*—Yes. 

46gte. You do not waftt tiv make any seilOiSs'' 
point of that at all P—Ko.' 

4689i' Have yott had ahy eipbrienoe inTrava/n-^ 
core of the time-soale P—Much of my objection to’ 
tbis-time kbale is that it'has been working there 
much more than at any othbr place,' with bad 
resttlts. 

4690. Whore has it worked P—In a number 
of departments. A time-soalb is somewhat of a 
refuge from troubles. Whenever We cannot' re¬ 
gulate promotion in any department and do riot 
want'to take responsibility we institute a time- 
seele. Thp time-scaie distinctly Idwers effioienoy; 
88 I found'in a number of departments. 

4691. '- {Mr. OldfieU.) Yon told Mr. Sly that 
yon had Judioial eiperienoe; how long did 
that experienoe .last P—I was there for three 
months. ■ 

4692. You have never acted as a Judge siftoe P 
—^I wanted to be kept on, but Government refused 
me permission. 

4693. With reference to one of Sir Theodore 
Morisoq’s questions about the . existence of a 
vfernaoalar literature, ati preierit, odn it be- put 
fatfly in this way, that there is a little fiotion r— 
"Tes ; I am, speaking of Tamil. 

4694. A little religious poetry P—Yesi 

4696. What more would you say there was of 
a^, value,?—A great deal, but I oould not answan 
oi^hand ^question regarding the value of a 
thing.like Tamil literature. 

4W6. ."W^ith referenoe to this period of night¬ 
mare tempered -with: omnisoienoe,^ I understand, 
it, arose from your being^ exdusively oooupied 
■with rpvenqe work P—I tiafrik sp, end axolusively 
aooustomed to dealing -with one side of a ease and 
disposing pf things in that way. 

4697. Were you doijog aqy magisterial work P 

- 1 WM. 

4698. And dealing wi'h it, on tlipse lines P— 
No, but it was not a 8u,ffidieait antido^ 

4699'.’ (Jfr. Bamachamira Bao.') "You are the 
senior Indian officer in the service P—Yes. 

4700. And you are'Ih oonsiderali^e touch with 
the opitiotos and feelings and'wdsties of the Pro- 
vlnbial Qrtil Serviod dfiioers'P—UTes.' 

4701. Dd you'thint olib'of their grbat 'wishes 
is that some 'qf tlifem oodl'd get into the ranks, 
of' the Indian Civil SeiVlob 'and be treated on 
eiaotly the 'sanle footing P-—Tes, I suppose that is 
their aitibitiou. 

^ 762 . That an opjwrturil^ should be given to 
them, an opportunity which'is now denied to them, 
by having th’e oompetitron' solely confined to 
London. Th'ey ■want greater oppCrtunities of g^ 
ting into the ranks of the Indian Civil Servioe ?— 
Yes. 

4703. Even if they oould, it is ' not their wish' 
that they 'should eliminate the' entire Europeari 
element P-^I.do ndt think-anybot^ oontempkted 
ousting the Europeari’element. 

4704. ’ You have ednSiderablp aMuaintanoe -with 
the futtotibus of the 'Prbvihoial oflioers P—I wis a 
RrovinoiaV officer myself for;some time. 

4705; Do riot you think they are treated as ail 
inferior service 1^ having an'-iriferibr scale of pay 
than the European officer P—It is difficult to say. 

4706. T mean in sudi ways as providing allbw-- 
aiieeS, eto. P—In regard to thbsC small matters I 
think some of them are. 
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4707. Is not that going a gie^t way towards 
inoreasing. the bitterness of feeling, a feeling 
which ean be avoided by doing away with the 
little petty distinctions P—It certainly is incon¬ 
venient peonniarily, but 1 do not see it. makes a 
feeling of bitterness. 

4708. What is the wish at the Provincial 
officers P—They would like to have the same rate 
of travelling allowances, etc., as the European 
officers. 

4709. And the same treatment also ?—Is there 
much difference ? 

4710. 1 thought you knew there was some 
difference. The Deputy OoHeotor can only 
appoint up to Bs. 30 and even that requires the 
sanction of the Collector ?—The Collector has 
and should have the right of vetoing anything in 
the district. 

4711. Do not you think that when doing 
similar duties they should be treated alike P—It 
may be, but 1 do not think we can give the same 
powers to men who are getting Bs. 1^0 as to those 
who are getting Its. 800, because one is a nmre 
seasoned man than the other. I agree that a 
distinction need not be made as to whether they 
are Provincial or Indian Civil Service men, but I 
have always thought the more seasoned Divisional 
officer should have larger powers than the less 
seasoned man. 

4712. In answer to question (42), in speaking 
about the separation of the Executive and 
Jaditnal, you think the Bevenue officer should be 
fXVMted with magisterial powers and that there 
'WMilil be no difficulty in that P—The President 

question to me of whether the Collector, 
for the sake of getting his collection of revenue 
inv should have certain magisterial powers, and 1 
saw no objection. 

4713. Can you conceive of a state of thin^ in 
which all the Judicial work shall be done by a 
Magistrate in the Judicial department. ?—I haye 
not thought of a scheme in all its details, but 
all the Judicial work must be done by the 
Judiciary. 

4714. The question is whether the executive 
officer should be given the power to prevent riots 
and settle disputes about property P —I am speak¬ 
ing throughout of laud revenue and Judicial 
offices, and Ido not attach much importance to 
the distinction of Executive and Judicial. The 
President put the question to me, that under 
particular contingencies, if the revenue did not 
come in, and all wat kind of thing, whether I had 
any objection for the power to be given. If the 
revenue does not come in we must come to a full 
stop, and I said he must have the power. 

4715. {Chairman.) I did not put it in that 
way. What I asked was : if, in the course of his 
work of asking for revenue, a riot or any trouble 
was caused, you would be in favour of his being 
clothed with magisterial power which would 
enable him to enforce his charge P—The Collector 
must have all possible powers to collect the 
revenue ; otherwise he would not be a Collector. 

4716. {lir, Enmachandra Rao.) Do yon think 
an Executive officer should necessarily hate the 
Judicial powers of. a Magistrate P—I have not 
thought out the question &om a theoretical point 
of view. I say the land revenue work and the 
Judicial work had better be separated so that both 
may get better done. 


4717. Will the-work be more efficiently done P 

—It will be more efficient generally if the whole 
of the Magistiates like the Munsifs are brought 
under the High Court. I put it only on the point 
of work. ' 

4718. (Atr. Subrahmanyan PaniuJu.) You 
have Indian District Judges: Have you not P — 
We have. 

4719. Are they discharging their official d«ties 

to ypur satisfaction P—I suppose so. ' 

4720. In speaking of officers being appointed 
as Judges you said it was not desirable beoama' 
they are trained in taking one-sided view of quees' 
tions, and when jou were made a Judge yon felt 
as if you were blindfolded, and you were surprised 
when an officer gave yon some information. Do 
not you think the man who is recruited as a Judge 
from the Bar would be more one-sided than a 
man who had been trained in the service P—I do 
not see why it should he. 

4721. Shaking of the present system you said 
it is desirMle that a Revenne Officer should first 
start as District Munsif before being made a 
Judge ?—TeSj if yon want to give him training. 

4722. That is beoanse yon say ttie Bevenue 
Officers are accustomed to take one-sided views of 
questioBs, and they may be trained in thb lower 
servioe work to see both sides P—They have had 
no Judicial training, and if started as District 
Munsifs they Would take up their training with a 
minimum amount of inoonVcnience and loss to the 
public. 

4723. Would it net be equally advantageous 
that all people who enter the service, either froni 
the Bar or from outside, should start as Munsifs 
and learn the work of exercising Hie judicial 
function on a limited soide and have their efficiency 
tested by the Oourts P—I am against it. You 
must remember that the more brilliant men will 
stick to the Bar, and if you oonBue the promotion 
to the lowest zauk you will probably lose a great 
many good men; The firsWate men would not 
oome in. 

4724. Start the men of some standing At the 
Bar as Munsifs and give them trmning as Muhsifs 
befwre they are invested with the powers of a 
Sub-Judge P— -I attach a ^eat deal to the train¬ 
ing a man gets from practising at the Bar. 

4726. Is not that a one-sided training P—No, 
it is not a one-sided training: he is sometimes for 
the plaintiff and somethnes for tlic defendant and 
gets to know both sides. 

4726. You said that as a general rule you 
would start Judimal officers as Munsifs and pro¬ 
mote them OTaduallyP—Some of the members 
of the Bar 1 would appoint to District Judges 
straight on. 

4707. At what age do they become Judges in 
your State P—Some of them are young, and some 
of them old. 

4728. Do they discharge the duties of a District 
J udge efficiently P—Some of them get there when 
they are about the fag-end of their servioe and 
they are not efficient, and we wait to ^t rid of 
them. Some of them are efficient. I will not 
generalise in a matter like that. 

4729. A Judge need not he of so much plwsl- 
oal vigonr and so yonng as a Collector. You 
can afford to have a Judge at a riper age than a 
Collector, I suppose P—do not attach mhoh 
importance to the “ ripe age ” business,, but .1 
would rathpr have Jud^ who are not tic old. 
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Tke work isTolTes a great deal of atraiu ; a oban 
kai to Bit from morning till evening, and if yon 
|>iik. in u. man as Judge' at 'thfe, fbg>end of his 
csMer lie breaks down Very soon and is not able 
to dd niaoii work. 

- 4730. {Chairman.) You wish to add some¬ 
thing P—If your Lordship -will permit me, there is 
one ^iht I foi^t to mention in my anskwrs to 
th^i interiogatones ; it is a thing kfiecting Native 
States generally and it would not take more than 
a minute to mentibn it to your Lordship. At 
I^esent under' these rules inlmbitants of Native 
States are not eligible for appointment in any 
of the Indiani Services, and they all feel that that 
kind of exelnsion should not be continued. 
Althewh Hiey owe no direct allegiance to the 
£ingw][^peror, the Bajas, to whom they owe 


all^iance, themselves owe ailegianse wtp' tbs 
Sovereign of the Empicej and the lelatuaw 
between Native States and'Britidi territory ace 
very intimate^ Wfe have pw|ile inter»man^]fiB^» 
of the bame caste and oreed^ iand ' all that) and I 
think it will he fair if they jrfe treated and pot ini 
the same position aathe pet^le of'British lodfiia 
In the Provincial Civil Services they are inotr 
eligible for appointment, and I want the same 
ooDcession, if possible, to be giVesi to them in 
regard to the Indian ^rvioes. 

4731. (iln SubrahmanyoM Panimin.) This 
quastion has been mentioi^ bixt witnesses, have 
not been called to give evidence upon it and thecae 
fore we desire that statement to be made; :lt 
is a .very important point. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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WritUn amwere relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

4732 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in Ei;^laud for the 
Indian Civil Service P Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle f—I consider 
me system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination as generally wtisfacto^’^ in prmciplo, 
apart from, the question of the suitability of the 
place of the examination for “ Natives of India.” 

4733 (8). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “Natives of India” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
whdt alteration do you recommend P—Yes ; but 
“ Natives of India ” are very much handicapped 
iii coinpet^ with British youths “ in a foreign 
language in a foreign countjfy, in subjects of study 
peculiarly English, and against the flower of 
English schools "and colleges.” 

4734 (6). In particular, what would he your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
bq^ cases to all natural-born subjedts of His 
Majesty P—I am in favour of holding simultaneous 
examinations both in England and India. 

4735 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of me vacancies 
in Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, 
recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of stearate examinations in 
each proviuoe or group of provinces in India P If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you 
recommend P—In case the holding of simultaneous 
examinations both iu England and India were 
considered impracticable, I would advocate a 
separate examination at pne .centre in India, 
open: not only to “ Natives of ikdia ” but also to 
all other classes of His Majesty’s natural-born 
subjects, half the number of vacancies in the Civil 
Service cadre being recruited in England and the 
other half in India. 

I am against the system proposed in the 
question. I consider it to be illegal. 1 cannot 
do better than quote here the opinion of the Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 with regard to a 
proposal of the Bengal Government “that the 
number of Native probationers to be selected by 
c<Hnpetitive examination in London shotfid be fir^ 
fixed and that the Native candidates ^ould be 
selected by aB exaaiinatioh''separate f^Ba tl^ of 


European candidates and espepially adapted as 
regards limits of age 4nd otherwise to the obudi- 
tion of Natives of India.” "The Commission state 
that “ the system of allotting a certain humbrtr of 
^pointments to be comped for by Natives and 
Europeans respectively is a departure from the 
principles of tbe Statute of 18i33 and the Queen’s 
proclamation inasmuch as it involves an artiBcial 
exclusion of candidates on g(rounds of race from 
appointments for which' they may be in other 
respects the best qualified persons ” (paragraph 64 
of the report). 

4736 (8). H you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examihations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be seleotod in India for admission to 
the Indian Oivil Service by means of (a) homiha- 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method P. If to',' deciorihe fully 
what, system yon would recommend. In parti- 
oular'do yon consider it desirable that all qlaesea 
and communities shoold be repi^utod in the 
appointments so i!n{ade P If so, how would yon 
give effect to this principle P—I am not in favour 
ra the snggestioh dontained in tbb question. I am 
against the representation of claMds' and com¬ 
munities in the highest service of the oountiy 
where efilcienoy ou^t to be the only ooniddera- 
tion. _ , ' . ' 

4787 (10). Would you regard any system of 
seleotion in India which yon may reoommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as snppldmehtary to^ the 
present system of promoting to listed^pq^t^cers 
of the Provincial Civil Service P If the fohnef, 
what alteration, if any, would yon recommend in 
the oonditions governing the Provincial ' CSVll 
Service P—It should be in lien of the preKUt 
system of promoting to “ listed-poSts ” of offiden 
of the Provincial Civil Service. But provision 
should be made for the appointment of the ofiioers 
of the Provincial Qvil fervioe of “ tried merit 
and ability ” to posts reserved to the Indian Civil 
Service. The maximum number of posts to which 
such appointments may be made should noV be 
more than 10 per oUntf oi'Mie reserved places. 

4738 (11). Do yon reoommend any separate 
method of recrnitnmnt for the judicial branoh of 
the Indian Civil .Service P If so, please desbiibe 
the system which yon would jiropose P—1 Vould 
reeommend that au judicial appoutments should 
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be separated from tba exeentive and constituted 
into a. distinet service^ and< reeoroited from the 
lep;aL profesnan-and from the judicial branoh of 
ti^e-ProTODoialiCivil Sqrvioe. If this,be aoceptedv 
tiiere ueed'be no jadioial branoh' of the Indian 
UivilqSemoe and the - Chaiter oonetitating the 
Might (dourts will also ^ave to be amended. But 
Hi this: is not' found feasible under present 
oeaditions, I recommend that one-third of Distriot 
Md'Sessions Jndg^shipe, and idmchief magisterial 
offices and so many places- among the inferior 
offices as are- necessary for their training should 
he reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and that they bbould at tiie outset of their 
career be called upon to choose either the executive 
or jndicial line. In ease they select the latter, the 
recruits should undergo a special training in law 
before they actually enter on their duties. 

4739 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term' “ Natives of 
India " in section 6 of the Government of India 
Aobi> 187.0 (33 Viot, c. 3), as inoludjng “ any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Oomi- 
“ nions of His Majesty in India, of , perents 

habitually resident iu lodiai and not established 

therefor .temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether suoh persona are of numixed Indian 
deseenti or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of uDmixed European descent P If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to. make in 
regard to this matter ?—I would amend the defini¬ 
tion so as to include the subjects of Native States 
also. 

4740. <(13). If the system of reoruitenent by open 
competitive examipatiou in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons?—The present limits appear to be satis¬ 
factory, 

4741 (li). What iayour opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties iu 
India. ?—About 26. 

4742 (15). What age limits for the opeu 
comp^itive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons,? Do you recommend any diJleren- 
tiatiqn between the age limits for Natives of India, 
ah4 for other naturalrhoro subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I do not favour any differentiation. - 

4743 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised sjllahus of subjects 
apd • marks presorihed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I w:ould recommend (i) That 
^e nature of the examination in Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be of the same standard as that 
in Greek and Latin and that the same number of 
marks, viz., 1,100, should be allotted to these 
languages, (ii) That the History of India,- ancient 
and modem,, he added to the list of subjects and 
that 500 marks be assigned to it (iii) That the 
exapainatjon in Greek and Eoman history and 
Ropaanj lav should not insist on a knowledge of 

aad Latin, (iv) That Indian Philosophy 
•witii 600 marks he added. 

4744 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—If the subjects mentioned in 
the answer td question (16) he included, no 
diffferentiatioh is nw'es^fy. 


4745 .(18). Do yon consider it: neoessary tbaf 
oertain posts should be' reserred by. .Statute fed 
officers reoFoited to the Indian Givil:Sarvioe<. Nnrd 
if so, ^at posts aaid for what reasons, 

The following maybe excluded fromthe.Scdisdule: 
Junior or Assistant Secretaries- and aibout' two- 
thirds. of Judioial appuintments.: 

4746 (19). Do you: oomsider that a minimum 
projMJttion of the European snbjeots of, Hw 
Majesty should he employed in the higher porta 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what 
propertion of thd posts indnded in the Indios 
Civil Service cadre: do you eonsider that NativM 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—The real point raised by thik 
question.is whether there should horan ** iiredif* 
ciable minimum'” of Europeans in the servioo'snd 
if so whether a minimum number of places should 
he reserved for them. This raises the question 
whether it is legal to reserve a partioalar number 
of posts for a particular class of His Majesty’s 
subjects, I consider that snob reservation is illegal 
and is open to objectiops similar to those raised 
by the Public Service Commission of 1886-87 to 
the proposal of the Bengal Government to allot a 
specific number of vacancies to Natives of India. 
Vic/e my answer to question (7). . I consider that 
under^ a* system of simulfaneous examinaijons 
there is no reason to suppose that there would nqt 
be a preponderance of Europeans in the service. 
However to have a fair proportion of Europeans 
in the service, which I consider desirable, the 
alternative scheme proposed by me in answer to 
^estion (7) would secure the object in view. 
Under this scheme half the number of vacancies 
may he rperuitod m England and the other half 
in India. Those reojmited in England would -be 
mainly- Europeans and those in this copntry 
would be mainly “ Ratives of India” and thus 
a fair propertion of Europeans would he secured 
in the service without in any way oontrayening 
the Statute of 1833 or the Proclamation of 1858. 

4747 (20). Do you accept as generally, satis¬ 
factory in prinotole the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I consider the present system to ho 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

4748 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of " l^tutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived,, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you reoom-f 
mend ?—No. 

4749 (24). What is your opinion of the syatepa 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held, by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, ate declared 
to he. posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) ,to 
wbiob members of the .Provinoial Civil Service oan 
properly be appoioted ?—I do not ft lur the 
system. 

4750 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members pf the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quartpr of the listed-posts ?—I have no objection 
to the present rule. 

■4751 (26),. Are y ou satisfied with the system by 
whickiUipst of the inferior listed-posts are meigftd 
in the Provincial Civil Service P—J see no object 
tion to it sp IpBg as they are not required for -the 
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training of tbe members of tbe Indian Cml 
Serrioe and so long as tbe listed’posts a^e not 
recruited separately. 

4752 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—If tbe system of listed posts 
should continue, I would include in tbe list a 
certain proportion of all classes of appointments 
open to tbe Indian Civil Service, such as, tbe 

g ists of Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries to the 
overnment of India and the Local Governments, 
Commissioners of Divisions, Members of the 
Board of Revenue, Financial Commissioners, etc. 

4753 (28). Please add such remarks as you may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts 
which are not covered by j'our answers to the 
foregoing questions ?—The differentiation of the 
Indian Civil Service and Provincial Civil Service 
as now constituted on the lines of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the last PubKo Service Commission is 
against the spirit of the statutes of 1833 and 
1870 and the Queen’s Proclamation, and does 
grave injustice to the claims of Indians to be 
associated with the real administration of the 
country. As Mr. Montagu pointed out at the last 
budget discussion “ the result of the system is in 
almost all the services Indians are shut out from 
the more important and highly paid posts.” 
The present state of things is causing deep dia> 
satisfaction and is a danger to the Empire and 
the orderly and progressive development of the 
country . It ought not to be allowed to continue. 
I welcome any system under which all classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects may have fair play and 
equal opportunities to serve the State in all 
appointments involving initiation, direction and 
supervision. 

4754 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service P 

4755 (31). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His M ajesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?—I do not 
think any differentiation is necessary, provided 
the course of studies is wide enough to enable 
“ Natives of India” to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the social life and constitutional 
history of the English people and Europeans an 
intimate knowledge of the social life and constitu¬ 
tional history of India. 

4756 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— 
“ Natives of India ” should spend at least a year 
in England before they enter on their duties. 

4757 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes P Are you satisfied that European meftihers 
of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
Yes. The causes are:—The spead of English 
73 


knowledge, office work beiiig mainly carried on 
in the English language; greater facilities for 
going Home ; easy ezanunation in the vernacular; 
the isolation and aloofness of the officers from the 
people. It is difficult to suggest remedies. It 
appears to me that if their knowledge of the 
vernacular is tested before the members of the 
Indian Civil Service are appointed to district 
charges, it may go a great way to improve the 
present state of things. 

4758 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch? If 
so, please give details ?—Yes. They should be 
appointed in the first instance as Munsifs and 
afterwards as Subordinate Judges before they are 
made District Judges—vtds also mj answer to 
question (11). 

4759 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricts to 
future entrants ?—Yes; restricted to future 
entrants. 

4760 (47). Tumin|> now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
service P—Yes. 

Written answers relating to the Prtyvincial 
Civil Service. 

4761 (51). Please refer to Government of Ind ia 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the lOjih August 
1900, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration?—Rule 
1 should be amended by inserting after the words 
“ on the other ” the words “ without in any way 
risking efficiency.” 

4762 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommpnd to secure this 
object ?—It is not possible to secure in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service the representation of all 
classes and communities, and to make such an 
attempt would impair the efficiency of the 
service. Under the scheme suggested in answer 
to question (64) power is given to the Government 
to appoint qualified persons on considerations 
of family, influence, religion, etc. 

4763 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
tbe officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—They are not at present differentiated 
in case of Deputy Tahsildars and Deputy Collec¬ 
tors who also exercise magisterial functions. It 
is necessary that the executive should be com¬ 
pletely separated from the judicial. 

4764 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service”? 
If not, what would you suggest?—Wilh the 
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institution of simultaneous or separate examina¬ 
tions in England and India for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service, I would retain the 
designation of the Provincial Civil Service. 

4765 (69). Do you accept as suitahle the 
{nrinoiple recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
r^ards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend?—Tes. 

4766 (61). Do yon approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed-posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the Various appointments?—I approve. 

4767 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of 'the Provincial Civil Service ? 


If not, please state what alternative organisation 
yon consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable P—No. With the construction of 
the Indian Civil Service as indicated in my 
answers to question^, (6) and (7), 1 recommend 
that the Provincial Civ^ Service may well include 
all appointments above a salary of Bs. 150 a 
month. The recruitment should partly be by 
competition, opin or limited, to the extent of not 
less than one-half of the vacancies, partly by 
nomination to the extent of not more than one- 
fourth, and partly by promotion from the lower 
ranks. Nomination should ordinarily be made 
only to the lowest grade and promotion only 
according to merit and seniority and not on 
considerations of race, community or religion. I 
recommend also that officers of “ tried ability 
and merit ” should be appointed to ^osts reserved 
to the Indian Civil Service to the extent of not 
more than 10 per cent. 
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4768. {Chairman.) Will you tell the Commis¬ 
sion what public positions you have occupied ?—I 
was an elected additional rAmber of the Imperial 
Legislative Council from 1910 to 1912 ; I was an 
elected additional member of the Local Legislative 
Council for six years, from 1893 to 1899. I am a 
land-holder as well as a vakil of the High Court, 
Madras. My practice was mostly confined to the 
mufassal. I was a Chairman and member of the 
Municipal Council of Eajahmundry and a member 
of the District Board of Godftvari. I was also 
Vice-President of the Taluk Board, Eajahmundry. 
I was Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader 
in the Godavari district for a period of ten years. 
I presided over District Conferences and Provincial 
Conferences on different occasions. I was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Indian National Congress held in Madras in 1898. 
I reside generally in the mufassal. 

4769. To what caste do you belong ?—I am a 
Brahman. 

4770. In your answers you say you are in 
favour of simultaneous examinations in India and 
in England P—Yes. 

4771. Are you satisfied that if such were brought 
into practice the material for the Indian Civil 
Service from England would continue at as high 
a standard as at present ?—Tes, I believe so. 
There is no reason why it should not be. I have 
faith in English patriotism. 

4772. Are you satisfied that such a proposal 
would produce the best candidates in India ?— 
Yes, it would bring out the best men of this 
country to take their place side by side with 
Englishmen. 

4773. You are anxious to retain in the admin¬ 
istration work of India a European element, are 
you not ?—Tes, I am in favour of having a 
European element in the service under the present 
conditions. 

4774. Do you regard it as of vital importance 
to the future of India?—Yes, under present 
conditions. 

4775. In your reply to the question regarding 
simultaneous examinations, yon base your 
objection on two grounds. I take it the chief 
gro\m4 is that of illegality P—Tes, I consider it 
to be illegal. 


4776. You base that statement on former 
Statutes and the Proclamation ?—Yes. Also it is 
undesirable to allot a specific number of places to 
a particular class of His Majesty’s subjects, 
whether they are Englishmen or Indians or of 
any other denomination. Also I consider it to be 
illegal and against the whole spirit of British 
legislation. 

4777. When you say it is undesirable, do jou 
mean that, supposing in years to come Indians 
absorb the whole of the vacancies, you would still 
consider it undesirable to have anything in the 
nature of a restriction in order to ensure a Euro¬ 
pean element ?—I should welcome the day when 
the whole service is manned by Indians, because 
it would show that a stage had been reached in 
the civilisation of India vmen educational facilities 
would be so great that Indians couldjhold their own 
with Englishmen and even displace them in the 
highest service where the examinations were 
similar. Under those conditions the country 
would be so advanced that public opinion would 
be in accordance with such a state of things. 
Therefore if such a state of things should come 
about in the history of India, I should welcome it, 
and I believe that was the aim of the statesmen 
who legislated in the year 1833; they looked 
forward to a time when India would be in the 
hands of Indians and the highest service would be 
manned by Indians. 

4778. In view of what you have just said yon 
will have very materially to modify your former 
statement as to the importance of retaining a 
European element in the Government of Iiffiia ?— 
Under present conditions and for many long 
years to come the British element will be hfcre, 
and I have made an alternative propose,! on that 
subject, namely, that there should be two examin¬ 
ations, an examination in England and an 
examination in India, and if necessary fifty pCr 
cent, of the vacancies should be recruited in 
England and fifty per cent, in India. The 
result would be that you would secure Europeans 
from England and Indians from India, as long 
as such an arrangement is considered feasible in 
the interests of India. 

4779. This is an alternative proposal P—^Yes.'" 
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4780. In the event of your not securing a 
simultaneous examination ?—Yes. 

4781. It is quite a different proposal ?—Yes. 

4782. A separate examination giving fifty per 
eent. to England and fifty per cent, to India. 
I gather from your answers that under the second 
proposal you would suggest the elimination of 
fisted posts ?—Yes. 

4783. Except to the extent of ten per cent. P— 
Yes, just to give eneouragement to the Provincial 
Service. 

4784. Why not eliminate them altogether ?— 
The Provincial Service must have encouragement. 

4785. It is to provide encouragement?—To 
reward ability, under the statute of 1870,1 would 
jaromote officers of the Provincial Service to these 
listed posts, hut not more than 10 per cent. That 
would not in any way affect very largely the 
present cadre. 

4786. Under your scheme would that 10 per 
cent, be absorbed in the fifty P—Yes. 

4787. It would not be in addition to the 50 per 
cent. ?—What I am saying is that 10 per eent. 
would be allowed for those people and the balance 
would be distributed in England and in India. 

4788. I notice in another answer you say you 
are satisfied with the present practice of two-thirds 
pay being given to Indian Servants ?—For listed 
posts. 

4789. Would you apply that same rate of pay 
to Indians recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
in India ?—My idea is that they should have the 
same salary, but that Europeans coming to this 
country should receive extra allowances to com¬ 
pensate them for any extra outlay they have to 
incur in this country. Their salaries must be the 
same, and they must be placed on the same footing, 
with the same rank, the same promotion and in 
the same list. 

4790. But you recognise that the expenses 
attached to a European are inherently greater than 
those of ah Indian, and you would be. prepared to 
grant him certain allowances to meet that extra 
expense ?—That may be investigated, and it it is 
found that Europeans coming to this country have 
extra expenses, I have no objection to giving them 
extra allowances to compensate them. I am 
inclined to allow them extra allowances. 

4791. You would separate the judicial from the 
executive branch entirely, would you not ?—Yes, 
I would like to do that. 

4792. And you would recruit the Judicial 
branch in the future from the legal profession 
and from the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes, and so long as the High 
Court Charter continues on its present basis, I 
would recruit also from the Indian Civil Service 
a certain proportion of appointments. 

4793. {Sir Murray Hammiek.) You are pri¬ 
marily in favour of simultaneous examinations ?— 
Yes. 

4794. Exactly the same examination in England 
and India ?—^Yes. 

4795. If that did not meet with approval yon 
would suggest a separate examination held in 
India, the successful candidates at which should be 
classified along with the Indian Civil Service men 
who pass in England ?—No, not exactly. 

4796. Would you put them on a separate list or 
have them in the same list ?—If it is a simultane¬ 
ous examination there is one objection to that 
system, and that is, that those who pass out from 


England might all get more than, say, two 
thousand or three thousand marks, whereas those 
who pass out from India might get less than two 
thousand marks. Further those that are not 
selected in England might be getting more marks 
than those obtained by persons selected in 
India. Therefore it would be rather invidious. 
To get over that objection I would advocate that 
the examinations be held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners half-yearly, the examinations to be 
of the same difficulty. This proposal would 
obviate all difficulties in that connection. 

4797. You mean that in one half-year it should 
be held in England and in the other half-year 
held in India ?—Yes. 

4798. And the examination in India would be 
for the whole of India and not for each Presi¬ 
dency ?—Yes. 

4799. Then you would admit the successful 
candidates in the Indian Examination actually 
to the same list as the English candidates?-— 
Certainly. 

4800. And it would be a mere matter of time : 
the ones who passed in July would be put above 
the ones who passed in the following December,? 

‘—Exactly 

4801. You said just now that you had great 
faith in English patriotism always sending out 
Englishmen to India ?—I should think so. 

4802. But do you not think the popularity of 
the Indian Civil Service in England depends quite 
as much on the material prospects which are open 
to the English candidate who goes up for the 
examination in England as on his patriotism ?— 
Yes, I have heard that the Englishman cares for 

r iunds, shillii^s and pence, but at the same time 
would put his patriotism along with his desire 
to make money. 

4803. Supposing you had simultaneous exam¬ 
inations, you say you would be quite glad to see 
Enjglishmen disappear from India . . . ?— 

It is rather the other way. 

4804. You would like to see them disappear if 
it were caused by the Indians being able to beat 
them in those examinations ?—Yes. 

4805. But do you not think there is a possi¬ 
bility that the very fact of the simultaneous 
examinations being started will prevent English¬ 
men of the same calibre going up for these 
examinations in England as go up now, because 
the prospects would be so much less ?—I do not 
see why the prospects should be less. All the 
posts will be still open to them. 

'4806. But they will have to compete then with 
at least half, or a large proportion, of men who 
are recruited in this country for the same posts ?—r 
But the chances of promotion will be the same as 
now, and within a certain period they will rise to 
certain posts. Instead of Europeans you will 
have Indians in their place, that is all. 

4807. You would have Indians instead of 
Europeans', and therefore the chance of promotion 
and a successful career to an Englishman would 
not be the same as it is now ?—^I do not see that. 
I think the chances will be the same. 

4808. Do you think it is a disadvantage to have 
a certain proportion of Indian (Jivil Service men 
in the High Court, or would you advocate that 
statute being repealed ?—^The best way of reoruitp 
ing the judiciary is, as I have said, from the bar 
and, if necessary, from other services. What I say. 
is that there {fimnld not be an absolute condition 
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laid down for the eueoessfal administration of 
justice by the High Court ;that there should always 
be recruitment from the Indian Civil Service. 

4809. W e have had some evidence that the 
civilian judge is a useful character at the High 
Court, but you do not think so ?—I do not deny 
his usefulness, but he is not an absolute requisite 
in the High Court. 

4810. {Sir Valentine Chiral.) You say you look 
forward with satisfaction and with legitimate 

g ride to the time, very remote possibly, when all 
nglishmen will be eliminated by "the success of 
Indian candidates in the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 

4811. Is it solely on the ground of their present 
greater intellectual attainments that you and 
people who think with you attach value to the 
presence of an English leaven in the Indian Civil 
Services?—No. 

4812. On what other grounds then?—^I look 
forward to the advancement of the civilisation of 
the country, to the time when India will become 
more homogeneous and will be a united nationality. 
It is when such a state of things comes about that 
I should look upon it with satisfaction. 

4813. You have rather missed my point. Is it 
merely on the ground of an intellectual superi¬ 
ority on the part of the Indians employed ?—No. 
Intellectual superiority connotes an advancement 
in the educational facilities, in social conditions, 
and in the economic and other conditions of the 
civilisation of the country. It is as an index to 
that more than anything else. 

4814. You think a competitive examination 
will be an adequate test of the attainment by 
the people of India of all those qualities whioh 
connote an advance in civilisation ?—I am afraid 
I have not been correctly understood. What I say 
is that when the time comes that in a competitive 
examination between the Indians and Europeans 
the Indians oust the Europeans, that would 
connote a period in the history of India when 
civilisation would have so far advanced that India 
would take her rank along with England. I look 
upon it as pointing to an advanced state of civili¬ 
sation. A competitive examination will not 
produce these conditions. 

4815. It will not produce but it will prove 
their existence ?—^Yes. 

4816. You think a competitive examination 
will be sufficient to prove the existence of all those 
qualities ?—You are putting it in one way, and I 
am putting it in another way. It is not the 
competitive examination by itself, but when 
through these competitive examinations Indians 
oust Europeans it will indicate a stage when the 
country shows itself to be highly advanced and 
may be left to itself. I do not say that competi¬ 
tive examinations will produce it, but the condi¬ 
tions will prove it. 

4817. Competitive examinations will be the 
proof that India has attained that position ?—It 
will indicate the time. I do not like to accept 
youlf wording. 

4818. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Do you think that 
the Indians as a community have any interest in 
the public services ?—Certainly. 

4819. Then in advocating simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations do you consider merely the question 
of administrative efficiency or the interests of the 
Xndian community?—I do not see that the 
interests of the Indian community are distinct 


from ithe efficiency and the purity of the service. 
They are necessary to the service so far as to see 
that it is efficient. 

4820. Is that the sort of interest you meant in 
your answer to my first question, that is to say, 
mterest in the efficiency of the ^ministration P 
—Yes. 

4821. Do you say that appointments to places 
of power and places whioh give Indians oppor¬ 
tunity to serve their country are not matters of 
interest to the community ?—That is included, 

4822. Power and the emoluments attached to 
the office ?—^Yes, all these evidently. 

4823. Does the right to exercise power and 
the right to draw a certain salary count in your 
opinion ?—^Properly speaking, so far as the salary 
is concerned, it is an important consideration, but 
the more important aspect of the question is the 
careers that are open to the country and the talent 
being utilised in the country. 

4824. Do the emoluments as well as the power 
attached to office count ?—They will all count in 
varying degrees. 

4825. Has the community, then, an interest 
in the public service to hold certain appointments: 
does that count in your opinion ?—The public 
at large have got that interest. 

4826. Perhaps I have not made my point clear ? 
Certain members of the Indian community aspire 
to certain offices, and you say that it is in the 
interest of the community liat they should be 
given a proper opportunity ?—I do not understand 
what you mean by the community. The com¬ 
munity means the public at laj^e or different 
communities ? 

4827. I am taking the Indians as the com¬ 
munity. Taking it in that sense, when a number 
of Indians aspire to certain offices because of 
the power and the emoluments attached to those 
offices, do yon think that it is the interest of the 
community that they should have proper opportu¬ 
nities given to them ?—Yes, it is the interest. 

4828. That interest is not quite the same thing 
as the efficiency of administration ? Yon can get, 
for instance, a Chinese official discharging the 
same duties as efficiently as an Indian official ?— 
Of course. 

4829. You see the difference between the two ? 
—^Yes, I fully agree with you. 

4830. Then there is a question of interest in the 
matter ?—Yes, there is a stake in the country, 

4831. There is a question of efficiency as well of 

interest ?—Yes, if you put in that way I have no 
objection. i 

4832. You concede that P—^Yes, but the point 
is ... . 

4833. I am not arguing with you ?—^Perhaps 
I may have misunderstood your latter question. 

4834. Why do you anticipate any later ques¬ 
tion ? Kindly give me an answer to my question 
now P—The answer to your question is this. Ad¬ 
ministration, if carried on by Indians, certainly 
would give satisfaction to the Indian community. 

If Indians did not carry on the administration 
with efficiency, I would under present conditions 
see the administration carried on by Europeans'. 
Therefore the interest of the Indian community 
in having careers is subordinate to the efficiency 
of the service. 

4835. Is that an important element at alt in 
your opinion P—It is an important element. 
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4836. EflBoiency as well as the interest of the 
Indians ?—Yes. 

4837. Then my next point is this. You would 
like to see the element of sympathy pervade 
administration just as much as effioienoy ?—You 
would consider sympathy as an essential part of 
efficiency ?—Yes, sympathy is an important part 
of efficiency. 

4838. Now I am coming to closer quarters with 
you. Do you think that the largest sections of the 
Indian community have interests in the Public 
Service ?—Yes, as part of the public they have 
interest. 

4839. Do not you think that if certain sections 
of the community can produce efficient men, they 
are entitled as of right to expect a certain position 
in the Public Services ?—^Provided they pass the 
requisite tests. 

4840. We will come to the tests. I am asking 
you to assume that there are men available in 
that community who satisfy the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations ?—Yes, by tests. 

4841. I mean if they are qualified ?—Of course. 

4842. Then do not you think, that for the 
purpose of making the administration popular, as 
practical politicians we ought to see that difierent 
communities and sections are represented as far 
as possible?—No. In this country if once we 
introduce a system of class representation there 
is no end to it. It is one of the most mischievous 
things we can possibly do in this country—that is 
my strong conviction in the matter—class repre¬ 
sentation in the Public Service. Since you have 
touched on this important question, and as I have 
strong convictions and definite views on the 
matter, I would like to refer to the rule in the 
Provincial Service, that efficiency should be given 
as much importance as due representation of the 
different communities in the Provincial Service. 
That rule is applied also to the subordinate service. 
The result of the rule is that although members of 
different communities are not fit for certain places 
they still come forward, hankering after them, 
and saying, “ We belong to this caste or that caste; 
this caste is not represented in the service ; please 
give us appointments.” So also in the case of 
promotion. They say “ I belong to such and such 
a caste and my caste is not represented and 
another caste is, please give me promotion.” This 
question of class representation is brought forward 
and officers are unconsciously swayed by these 
considerations, and I know as a matter of fact that 
this has been causing a good deal of mischief in 
the Public Service. 

4843. If you will confine yourself to answering 
my questions we shall get on better ?— Since you 
opened the subject I thought it best to explain. 

4844. I do not want to discuss details ; I only 
want answers to my question. Do not you think, 
subject to qualified men being appointed, that if 
you could possibly secure representation of the 
more important provinces and of the communities 
that would certainly promote the popularity of 
administration more than if we had a theoretical 
test, whatever the value of such test ?—I cannot 
conceive of any plan or scheme Iw which, in this 
vast country, you could get qualified people from 
different classes and different communities to 
represent the Public Service, and I am strongly of 
opinion that the Public Service should be kept 
clear of these class distinctions. 

74 


4845. I said provided you get qualified men do 
not you think it is desirable to have the com¬ 
munities represented ?—If a scheme could be 
devised by which it could be managed I should 
welcome it. 

4846. I am not committing you to any scheme 
at all. Now do not get frightened at what 1 am 
going to put to you; we will see to the scheme 
afterwards. I simply want to test what you have 
said. You have said it is not possible to devise 
any scheme P—I have not been able to do it. 

4847. I will give you one with which you are 
perfectly familiar, the selection . of District 
Munsifs. That is not by open competition but 
is made by a body of gentlemen sitting together 
and selecting the officers from their own knowledge 
of them. That is a system which prevails here 
and which I take it is a verj successful system of 
selection ?—That is your opinion. 

4848. Do you deny it is a successful system ?— 
The selection, I would say, is fairly good, only 
it gives rise to this class hankering for office again. 
One man says “ I belong to a certain caste. . 

4849. Please do not let us go into all that over 
again P—It is the point you are on. 

4850. I am perfectly sure you understand the 
whole drift of my argument. I am testing your 
position that the setting up of an open competition 
is the best of all methods to arrive at national 
ideals. Do you say that the selection of a District 
Munsif is satisfactory or not ?—It is fairly 
satisfactory; I would not say it is entirely 
satisfactory. 

4851. Is the subordinate Judicial Service as 
popular as the subordinate Executive Service in 
this Presidency, or less popular P—It is more 
popular, I should say. 

4852. As an alternative scheme you are willing 
to concede, if driven to it, a certain irreducible 
minimum of Europeans ?—^It is not a question of 
irreducible. 

.4853. A minimum we will call it ?—It is not a 
minimum either. It is purely open competition, 
open to all the subjects of His Majesty in 
England, in India, and elsewhere. 

4854. It is a better opportunity for Indians 
than simultaneous examinations P Shall I put 
it that way?—No. It gives equal opportunities 
to Indians in India and Englishmen in 

so that they are practically in the same position. 

4855. You are dividing the thing into two 
halves P—No, I am putting the examination at 
twu different places on two different occasions. 

4856. Fifty per cent, recruited in India and 50 
per cent, in England P—Yes. 

4857. In the 50 per cent, recruited in England 
you expect there will be a fair amount of Indian 
representation ?—T es. 

4858. That is the reason for it, is it not? 
Otherwise there is no difference between that and 
the simultaneous examination?—Quite right. 

4859. If in your opinion a simultaneous 

examination is such an absolute test of fitness 
. . • ?—I do not say that at all. 

4860. Would you say the best practicable test ? 
—Yes, under the present circumstances. 

4861. Then why do you make this concession ? 
—Because there is the fear expressed by English¬ 
men that Indians would swamp them in the 
service. 
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4862. Supposing the fear is expressed by 
certain communities of India that if this abso¬ 
lute test is rigorously enforeed they will be out 
of the higher service, would you pay attention 
to that sentiment ?—No, for this reason; it is said 
that a high standard of administrative efficiency 
would be maintained by having a British element 
in the service, and that such a standard would 
not be maintained by any element belonging to 
any community in this country, and it is for that 
reason that I provide for an examination in 
England with 5u per cent. 

4863. Do you subscribe to that opinion ?—Yes, 
under the present conditions I do subscribe. 

4864. That a British element is necessary ?— 
Yes, under the present conditions. 

4865. That the administration would be all 
the better for a certain quantity of the British 
element ?—Certainly. 

4866. Then in what respect does the competi¬ 
tive examination fail to secure that character 
which you want to supply by a minimum of 
British element? If you have a simultaneous 
examination there is a risk of the British element 
being excluded; supposing that happened at the 
present moment you would not consider it a 
nappy result or a result beneficial to the adminis¬ 
tration ?—I am sorry I have not understood you. 

4867. If simultaneous examinations are adopted 
there is a risk of the British element in the service 
being utterly excluded ?—There is. 

4868. Then do you think it would be detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the administration to 
exclude the British interests at the present 
moment ?—I have already said that under the 
present conditions the British element is necessary 
to carry on the administration. 

4869. Then in so far as this simultaneous 
examination recruits only Indians, you must 
admit that it is defective in certain points where 
the presence of the British element is necessary ? 
—I do not know what the point is you are 
driving at. I do not quite follow your question. 

4870. Very well, I will leave it there. As 
regards the constitution of the Civil Service, have 
you considered that the young men recruited to 
that service are assured that they will be gradually 
promoted, in the ordinary course, to Judgeships 
and Collectorships ?—I suppose so. 

4871. And would you subscribe to the fact 
that certain members of the service do not rise 
to the standard expected of them ?—I suppose so. 

4872. Do you tbink it necessary in ^e inter¬ 
ests of the service that there should be such an 
assurance given to the new recruits P The men 
who are recruited by open competition at the 
present moment are given to expect that in the 
course of gradual promotion they will rise to be 
District Collectors and District Judges; do you 
think it is in the interest of the service and 
administration that they should have that assur¬ 
ance from, the very start ?—Yes. ■ 

4873. Supposing they fail to rise up to the 
standard P—Then they will not be promoted or 
put into those places. 

4874. How would you eliminate such men ?— 
They would be invalidated or they would stop 
where they are. 

4875. Then you would not give them any such 
assurance ?—I have said already that prospects 
would be opened out to them that with good 


conduct they would rise to the higher places in 
the service. 

4876. You were asked a question about the High 
Court Judges recruited from the Civil Service, 
and I understood (you will correct me if 1 am 
wrong) that you did not intend to deny that 
the Civil Service has produced highly capable and 
learned Judges in times past and at present?— 
Yes, it has. 

4877. Your objection is to the method of 
recruitment ?—Yes. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

4878. {Mr. Madge.) You have spoken of the 
people of this country becoming homogeneous at 
some time ?—Yes. 

4879. Do you think, considering that for the 
past thousand years there has been no impulse in 
that direction, that it is likely to arrive within 
any measurable distance of time ?—I do not agree 
with your premises. Within the last .‘>0 years, 
especially during the last five years, there has 
been such a change in the spirit and feeling of the 
country that one can easily conceive the time 
when the country will be animated by one spirit 
and moved by one impulse. 

4880. Considering the extent to which that 
opinion dominates do not you think that very 
much as people are moved by ideas to depart from 
realism, some of your opinions offered here may 
be too idealistic ?—So far as opinions are con¬ 
cerned they are based on facts. As regards the 
dream, that is a dream, and we need not take it 
into account at all. It was a question of all 
appointments being held by Indians. That is a 
dream which need not be considered at all so far as 
practical politics are concerned. 

4881. {Mr. Macdonald.) You moved the resolu¬ 
tion at the Imperial Legislative Council, I under¬ 
stand, whicU to a oousiderable extent produced 
this Commission ?—Yes. 

4882. In moving that resolution you made a 
speech in which there were a good many state¬ 
ments in support of your resolution, about the 
inequality in the employment of Indians, and so 
on ?—Yes. 

4883. Does that speech still stand ?—Yea. 

4884. It has not been contradicted, so far as 
you know ?—No, 

4885. We may take the statements which you 
made in that speech as expressing the views which 
you hold to-day ?—Yes. 

4886. You have been for a long time identified 
with this movement for a simultaneous exam¬ 
ination ?—Yes, 

4887. Not only simultaneous examinations, 
but examinations that impose an equal test upon 
Englishmen and Indians ?—Yes; give them equal 
opportunities and fair play. 

4888. In y our written answers you propose that 
of the vacancies to be filled during any year one- 
half should be filled through examinations held in 
London, and the other half through examinations 
held in India ?—Yes. 

4889. You propose that the London exam¬ 
ination should be held, say, in January, and that 
the Indian examination should be held, say, in 
July ?—Yes. 

4890. Is that a simultaneous examination ?— 
Not so far as time is concerned; but, so far as the 
subjects and examiners are concerned, it would 
be so. 
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4891. You propose, on the other hand, that the 
tests should be the same ?—Yes. 

4892. You are not in favour of a very stifE 
examination in England, and a less stiff exam¬ 
ination in India ?—No. 

4893. The examination papers cannot be the 
same if one is to be used in January and the 
other in July ?—No, they must have different 
examination papers. 

4894. You have admitted that Indian candi¬ 
dates at the moment ^will not register the same 
number of marks as English candidates ?—^Yes. 

4895. So that the equally stiff examination in 
London may result in men getting in with, say, 
marks over 3,000, and men getting in in India with 
marks over 1,500, ploughing candidates in Eng¬ 
land who register 3,000 macks, and putting them 
in in India if they register 1,500 ?—I do not say 
that I have any objection to a minimum being 
fixed. 

4896. But if you fix a minimum, and you do 
not get your number of vacancies advertised for 
in India, how would you fill them up ?—I would 
fill up the vacancies with those who pass. I give 
it as a suggestion, and not as a pronouncement 
in the matter. For instance, in the previous 
examination there are those who have marks 
above the minimum—those who are considered to 
have passed the examination, but who are not 
selected because the required places are filled 
up—places may be given to them. That is one 
way; or the vacancies standing over may be filled 
up at tbe next examination. 

4897. Still, in order to work your system you 
have got to modify it?—Yes, it has to be 
adjusted to other considerations. 

4898. But still you contemplate the possibility 
of tlie number of marks registered by a candidate 
in England, and failing to let him in, being 
sufiicient if registered by a candidate in India to 
secure him a position ?—If there is no minimum. 

4899. Is not your equal test merely words ?— 
Therefore a minimum has to be fixed. 

4900. But a test, I take it, is not a question of 
a minimum, but it is a question of the relative 
number of marks which A gets in respect to B ?— 
All those who get above a certain minimum would 
be passed, subject to certain considerations. 

4901. Would you establish the same minimum 
test for the English candidates, and let everybody 
who gets over that test go to England ?—There 
will be a minimum, and whoever gets below will 
not be allowed to go into the “ passed ” list. 
Those vtho get above the minimum would not 
necessarily get into the “ passed list because 
there might be no vacancies for them. 

4902. When a man gets above your minimum 
he is then subject to the simple rules of compe¬ 
titive examination?—Yes. 

4903. A man who has got above the minimum 
in Kngland will have to gain a larger number of 
marks for some time than the candidate in India 
has gained in order to get a place ?—I do not 
quite follow you. 

4904. You say that at the present moment the 
educational facilities of India are not such as to 
enable the Indian candidate to pass the same high 
standard of the Civil Service Examination that the 
Englishman has ?—Yes. 

4905. Therefore, part of your reason for sug¬ 
gesting a double examination is to give the 
Indian candidate in India a chance?—The object 


is to allay the fear that the Indians will swamp 
the service, and therefore to secure a fair British 
element coming into the service. 

4906. If that is yoiu’ object, why not have 
simultaneous examinations and allow the same 
number of marks to hold good ?—There would be 
one list whetber the examination is held in 
England or India, and candidates will be classi¬ 
fied in order of merit. 

4907. Do you object to that?—^I have no 
objection to it. I favour the scheme. But if it 
is considered that under such a scheme Indians 
will swamp the service, I say, take this alter¬ 
native scheme. 

4908. This alternative scheme, if we were to 
suggest it, would its effect not be to put in at the 
present moment 50 per cent, of Indian candidates 
who would not come up to the English standard ? 
—^That is the reason why I have suggested that 
there should be a minimum, so that all those who 
do not get above the minimum should not be 
allowed in 

4909. It is not a question of minimum : it is a 
question of marks ?-»-It is a question of minimum 
marks I am talking about. 

4910. If you fix a minimum, those who come 
above that minimum are subjeet to the ordinary 
rules of competitive examination P—All would 
be subject to the rules of competitive examina¬ 
tion. 

4911. My point is this. Even if you have got 
a minimum, the Indian candidate tor a time, at 
any rate, will not be able to register the samfe 
number of marks in his examination as the 
English candidate ?—Quite true. 

4912. Therefore a smaller number of marks 
above the minimum will be sufficient to secure a 
place in the Indian Civil Service for a candidate 
who sits for the Indian examination ?—Quite 
true. 

4913. If these things are so how can you say 
you favour a simultaneous examination and an 
examination which imposes the same standard of 
test ?—I do not see any difficulty. 

4914. {Mr. Sly.) Y’’ouhave expressed the opinion 
that a separate examination for a fixed proportion 
of posts restricted to the Natives of India would 
be illegal, because it would be contrary to the 
Statute of 1833, and to the Queen’s I’roolamation 
of 1868 ?—Yes. 

4915. Do you consider that the present system 
of open competitive examinations is open to that 
same objection, or not?—In letter it is not; in 
spirit it is. 

4916. If there were a separate examination in 
India open to all classes, would that be contrary 
to the Statute ? If you retain the present system 
in England, and also had a separate examina¬ 
tion in India for a fixed proportion of the posts 
open to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty, 
would that be contrary to the Statute or not ?—I 
do not like to express an opinion upon that. 

4917. Do you think that the Statute of 1870 
was contrary to the Statute of 1833, and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ?—I should not 
like to express an opinion upon that at present, 

4918. Of course, you know that the Statutory 
Rules of 187b restricted recruitment to Natives of 
India ?—Yes. 

4919. Was that contrary to the Statute of 1833, 
and to the Queen’s Proclamation of 1868 P—^It is 
simply a remedial measure. 
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4920. Was it, or: was it iiot, contrary ^ am 
inclined to think so. ■ 

4921. The present rules of recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service lay down that recruit¬ 
ments shall he restricted to Natives of India 
exofept in special casesj when a European may he 
appointed with the sanction of the Government 
of India. There is that special exception. Is 
that contrary to the Statute of 1833 and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ?—I have not 
considered that aspect of the question. 

4922. You recently, at the Indian Congress 
which was held, proposed a resolution, one clause 
of which recommended that Government should 
har all residents of Colonies from competition for 
the services in India; that is, residents of 
Colonies which did not open their services to 
Indians?—^Yes. 

4923. Is that contrary to the Statute of 
1833, and the Queen’s Proclamation ?—I do not 
think so. 

4924. Why not ?—Because it is intended to he 
a retaliative measure against the Colonies. 

4925. But it is a disability upon a particular 
caste ; a particular race ?—It is merely a proposi¬ 
tion which has to be carried into effect. It is 
simply an expression of opinion by a body of 
people, which, if carried into effect, would be 
placed upon the statute book. 

4926. Would it be a breach of the Statute of 
1833, and the Queen’s Proclamation ?—^If a 
Statute were passed by Parliament, then it would 
be perfectly legal. It is not a Statute by itself, it 
is a resolution passed by the Congress. 

4927. If you consider it from that point of 
view it is desirable to amend the Statute of 1838 
and not to enforce the Queen’s Proclamation; 
if it should be proved to be in the interests of 
India to have a separate examination, which, at 
present you state would be illegal, would it not 
he open, also, to amend the Statute ?—Yes, there 
is no doubt about that. 

4928. With regard to the Statute of 1833, 
upon which you place such great reliance, you 
will remember that when it was interpreted by 
the despatch to the Court of Directors, they used 
the phrase that “ fitness is henceforth to be a test 
of eligibility,” did they not?—Yes. 

4929. That you still adhere to ?—Yes. 

4930. We have had a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence in which it is stated that Indians make much 
better Judges than Europeans, that they are more 
fit to man the Judicial service, and on that account 
we have had proposals that the Judicial service 
shall be recruited from the Indian Bar: do you 
consider that that would be permissible under the 
Statute of 1833 ?—Yes. 

4931. That the Judicial service shall be recruited 
solely from members ■ of the Indian Bar ?— 
There is nothing to prevent it. 

4932. That would not be a breach of the 
Queen’s Proclamation, the excluding of Euro¬ 
peans from that service ?—There is no excluding of 
Europeans. My opinion is that Europeans would 
not be excluded when you say that you would 
recruit them from the Bar. It is open to all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 

4933. Then again, with regard your alternative 
scheme for a separate examination, is not that 
quite contrary to the Statute of 1858 ?—No. 

4934. Poes not that Statute of 1858 state that 
there shall be an examination, and that candidates 


shall be admitted to the Indian Civil Service 
according to the order of their proficiency ?—iThe 
word used is “ examinations.” It is the plural. 
That is why I made this proposal,—to, as far as 
possible, conform to the Statute. 

4935. You think that two separate examinations 
are not barred by the Statute of 1868 at all ?— 
No, not at all. That is my opinion. 

4936. In your answer to question (8), you 
have said that you are against the representation 
of classes and communities ?—Yes. 

4937. We had evidence given by the Diwan of 
Travanoore this morning to the effect that the 
Travaneore State Service is restricted to residents 
of Travanoore ?—^Yes. I know that. 

4938. You also know that for Mysore the rules 
governing entrance to the Mysore State Service 
restrict admission to Mysoreans ?—I do not know 
that. I thought they held a competitive exami¬ 
nation until two years ago, when His Majesty’s 
subjects competed for this examination and 
obtained entrance. As a matter of fact, in the 
Mysore Service they have a number of Madrasis 
serving in that State. 

4939. Do you not remember that a strong 
agitation was carried on, and headed in many 
places “ Mysore for the Mysoreans ?—Yes, there 
was an agitation. 

4940. But you do not know that the rules 
restricted their entrance ?—My own belief is that 
the rules did not restrict them. 

4941. Have you heard recently, also, or seen in 
the papers, that there has been another agitation— 
“ The Andhra country for the Telugus.” ?—Only 
a few people have set up the agitation. It is not 
shared by any large class of the people, or leaders 
of the community. I, for one, have not joined 
it and I have expressed my opinion, and written 
saying that the community ought not to hanker 
after offices and after political privileges, but that 
they should confine themselves to religious, social 
and economic activities. It is only then that they 
can have real progress in the country, otherwise 
they will be creating bickerings, jealousies, and 
discord, and retard the healthy progress of the 
community. Only recently I sent a letter to the 
editor of a paper called the Andhra to that 
effect. 

4942. That is your own opinion ?—-Yes. 

4943. At the same time there has been a public 
agitation in favour of “ Mysore for the 
Mysoreans ” and “ The Andhra country for 
the Telugus ” and others ?—As regards public 
agitation in favour of “ Mysore for the 
Mysoreans ” there has been no agitation in the 
sense that people meet and pass resolutions. 
There is no such thing. But there has been an 
agitation by some people that the Madrasis 
should not find entrance into the Mysore Service. 
It is the agitation of some people, but it is 
nothing else. 

4944. In your speech in Council, you referred 
to the open competitive examination held for the 
Accounts Department ?—Yes. 

4945. You are aware, I suppose, that in that 
examination 17 out of 33 successful candidates 
were residents of Southern India ?—I knew that, 
and I referred to that in the pamphlet which I 
issued. W ith regard to the G overn ment of In dia’s 
resolution on simultaneous examinations, they 
pointed out that if simultaneous examinations were 
held the Bengalis would swamp the country. I 
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quoted that to shour that Bengalis would not bold 
ueir own^ and that therefore they would not 
swamp the country. You will get people from 
other parts of the country as well. I pointed 
to that specifically. 

4946. Taking that as some guide, do you think 
that the Civil Service of India would be swamped 
by Madrasis?—No, I do not think so, because 
here the subjects are of a peculiar kind. Here 
the subjects are difEerent, and arranged on a 
different footing altogether It is an experi¬ 
ment, and we do not know which province 
would be most successful in this examination. 
After all, supposing some few more people from 
one province did come into the service, no danger 
would happen to the efficiency of the service. 

4947. “ Some few,” being more than half ?— 
Even assuming such a contingency as you point 
oat, seeing that this is for the whole of India, I do 
not see any danger to the efficiency of the service 
if a few more candidates from one province got 
in. The educational facilities are fairly good in 
almost all provinces, and there would be an 
equal field for all, as far as I can see. It is 
difficult to express an opinion as to what would 
happen in the peculiarly English examination 
which is going to be instituted. 

4948. Bo you think it would be acceptable to 
Northern India that a large proportion of success¬ 
ful candidates in the service should be Madrasis P 
—I do not see why they should not accept it in 
the Indian Civil Service. You find Bombay 
people serving in the United Provinces. 

4949. If there was a large proportion of 
Madrasis, do you think it would be really tor the 
good of the country P—It would certainly be for 
the good of the country. 

4950. Yon think it would ?—There is no doubt 
about it. 

4951. There is one question I wish to ask you 
with regard to your reply to question (10). 
It is simply as a matter of explanation. You 
apparently recommend the abolition of listed 
posts ?—^Yes. 

4952. At the same time, you suggest that a 
maximum of 10 per cent, of the posts should be 
reserved for the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

4953. Can you tell me what your point is with. 
regard to that answer?—The point is that the 
Provincial Service comes up to the highest post 
which carries a salary of about Es. 800. It is not 
right that a man of exceptional abilities should be 
restricted to that service. It is to the good of the 
service that picked men should find their way up 
bi gber in the service. That is the reason why I 
have suggested that 10 per cent, of the posts 
reserved for the Civil Service should be given to 
people of exceptional merit. 

4954. That is already done by the system of 
listed-posts, is it not ?-^Under the system which I 
have suggested the listed-posts would go. There 
would be no listed-posts. Now the listed-posts 
mre one-sixth, but the listed-posts would go imder 
my scheme. I have proposed a system of simul¬ 
taneous examination, or separate examination. 

4955. The present listed-posts are roughly 10 
per cent, of the posts ?—It ought to be one-sixth. 

4956. Why do you want to abolish listed- 
posts and fix the maximum at 10 per cent.? 
I shuld like the interests of the Provincial Civil 
Service to be safeguarded. If you give away 
one-sixth, the nuniber of posts available to the 
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Indian Civil Service will become less, and wnie 
portion of those posts will be taken up by Indians. 

4957. You do not wish to give the Provincial 
Civil Service one-sixth of the posts ?—No. 

4958. With reference to your reply to question 
(31) do you think that the socigl life of the 
English people can be learned from books?— 
No, I have advocated residence in England, and 
a period of probation. 

4959. What course of studies do you want in 
that matter ?—I have not sketched it out fully. 
I suggest that, so far as Englishmen are con¬ 
cerned, they should get an intimate knowledge 
of India and the people; and that so far as 
Indians are concerned, they should get a knowl¬ 
edge of England and her people. It is a matter 
of detail as to the selection of the subjects. My 
main idea is that Indians should get into toucp 
with English life, and that Englishmen should 
get into touch with Indian life, so that they may 
start fairly in the administration of the country. 

4960. You think that they should all go to 
England for a course of study ?—So far as 
Indians are concerned, I think they should all go 
to England. That is one of the conditions that 
I have laid down. 

4961. You propose a certain change in the 
syllabus so far as the subjects of the examination 
are concerned ?—Yes. 

4962. I have gone through those changes and, 
as far as I can judge, if these changes were 
accepted, it would be possible for an Indian 
candidate to be successful in the examination 
almost without taking up any English subject of 
any kind or description, if he confines himself 
purely to Indian subjects. On the systeni which 
you recommend the Indian candidate might be 
successful in the examination without touching 
an English subject at all. If these changes were 
made, according to you, Sanskrit and d^abic 
would be put up to the full value of marks f-r- 
They are already there. The change I propose 
would give the same marks as are allotted to Latin 
and Oreek. 

4963. If the history of India is added to the 
lists of subjects and changes of that kind made, 
it would be almost possible for an Indian to be 
successful at that examination by taking up sub¬ 
jects which solely appertain to India; do you 
think that is a desirable thing ?—I do not sug¬ 
gest that the subjects should be solely confined to 
India. 

4964. {Mr. Gohhale.) Do you remember the 
wording of the section of the Statute of 1833 
which is under discussion ?—I read it some time 
ago. 

4965. I will give it to you. The wording is 
this: “ No Native of the said territories ” (that 
is India) “ nor any natural-bom subject of His 
Majesty resident therein shall by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them be disabled from holding any place, office 
or employment under the said East India Com¬ 
pany.” This constitutes a promise to the people 
of India, not to everybody in the Empire. So 
far as your own opinion is concerned, to whom is 
this promise given ?—To Natives of India. 

4966. It was not necessary at that time to givo 
such a promise to the people of England or to 
those of the Colonies ?—No, of course not. 

4907. Supposing that owing to i^e exigencies 
of the service, rules such ns those of 1879 are 
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framed, is that inconsistent with the Statute ?— 
No. The wording was not brought to my notice. 

4968. I will turn now to the Proclamation of 
1858. Here, again, the promise is to the people 
of India by the Queen. It is addressed to the 
Princes and People of India : “ And it is our 
further will so far as may be our subjects of 
whatever race or creed be freely and impartially 
admitted into office in our service the duties of 
which they may be qualified by education, ability 
and integrity duly to discharge.^’ The promise 
is to the people of India and not to the people of 
the Colonies, nor even to the people of Eng¬ 
land, because no promise to them was necessary ? 
—That is so. 

4969 Do you remember the despatch of the 
Court of Directors when forwarding the Statute 
of 1833 ?—Yes. 

4970. They say that the object of the Statute 
is to remove all disqualification ?—Yes. 

4971. There is nothing in what Government 
have done in any action taken under the Act of 
1870 which is in contravention of the spirit or 
reading of the Statute of 1833, or the Queen’s 
Proclamation. Is not that your opinion ?—That 
is quite right. 

4972. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations: you have no fear that under a 
scheme of simultaneous examinations the service 
vnll be swamped by Indians ?—I have no fear 
whatever. 

4973. But this fear is entertained by several 
Europeans, is it not ?—Yes. 

4974. And you would like to allay that fear, 
would you not?—Yes. 

4975. Therefore you propose your scheme of 
examination, which is not a different examination, 
but only an examination held at a separate 
time ?—The time is the only difference. 

49V6. Ihe examination is to be the same in 
quality ?—Yes. 

4977. And conducted under the authority of 
the Civil Service Commissioners ?—Yes. 

4978. A question was put to you by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald suggesting that a scheme 
like this would operate unequally in the two 
countries. Your scheme is that you would have 
a minimum of marks in both oouutries ?—Yes. 

4979. Out of 6,000 successful candidates must 
get above a certain minimum ?—Yes. 

4980. In England that condition would prob- 
ablj' at once be satisfied ?—Yes. 

4981. But in India that may not be satisfied 
for some years to come ?—That is so. 

4982. The residue of Indian vacancies would 
be added to those offered next year in England ? 
—Yes. 

4983. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald pointed out to 
you that a man who gets lower marks in India 
may get in because he satisfies the minimum, 
whereas the man who gets a higher number of 
marks fails in England, because, although he 
satisfies the minimum, there is no vacancy. Does 
not that happen now in the examinations held in 
any two years ?—Yes. 

4984. A man who gets 3,00() marks one year 
may get in, and a man in another year who 
gets 3,500 may not get in ?—Yes. 

4985. Therefore the position will be the same ? 
—Yes. 

4986. Except that it will be six monthly 
instead of yearly P—Yes. 


4987. There is no difference except that ?—No. 

4988. Lastly, 1 come to your dream. Your 
dream of a day when the entire Public Service of 
this country will be manned by Indians is Hkn 
the dream of a day when all classes, creeds and 
races of this country will be thoroughly united 
and will have no differences ?—Yes. 

4989. It is like your dream of a day when our 
Imperial Legislative Council will be a Pederal 
Parliament, when the Secretary of State for India 
will be like the Secretary of State for Colonies ? 
Is it not a most distant dream ?—^It is a dream of 
Lord M acaulay. • 

4990. It need not frighten anybody to-day ? 
—No. 

4991. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You say that a 
scheme under which a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre would 
be filled by Natives of India recruited by means 
of a separate examination in India would be 
illegal?—Yes, 

4992. Would you say such a scheme as this 
were legal or illegal, namely, a scheme under 
which an examination should be held simultane¬ 
ously in England and in India, open in each case 
to Europeans and Indians, but qualified by this 
restriction, that 80 per cent, of the vacancies were 
to be filled through the examination in England, 
and 20 per cent, through the examination in 
India.'’ Would that scheme contravene the 
Statute of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, or not P—There is this to be considered. I 
think another Statute says that they should be 
arranged according to*the order of merit. 

4993. That is another Act altogether. You 
are talking of the Act of 1853: I am talking 
about the Act of 1833 ?—The Act of 1833 has 
nothing to do with this. It is the Act of 1858 
which has to do with this, and by which these 
examinations are instituted. They are repeated 
from the Statute of 1853. It is by that that 
the question of legality or illegality has to be 
decided. 

4994. The Act which we have been diseussii^ 
this morning is the Act of 1833 which reads as 
follows; “ No native of the said territories nor 
any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office or employ¬ 
ment under the said East India Company.” 
'I'hat is the Act which gives promises to Lidians 
of equal chances of employment ?—^I am inclined 
to think that it does not contravene the Act. 
Allow me to add that as far as the Act of 1858 is 
concerned it appears to contravene it. 

4995. I did not ask you that. I only wanted 
to know your opinion with regard to the Act of 
1833. The only other question I want to ask 
you is this. You say that you approve of the 
arrangement under which officers of the Provincial 
Service who hold listed-posts should draw pay at 
approximately two-thirds of the rate of pay 
drawn by members of the Civil Service holding 
similar posts. Would you tell me on what 
grounds you approve of that?—Because there 
must be what I consider to be gradual promotion. 
The highest pay which members of the Provincial 
Civil Service get is about Rs. 800. The pay of the 
Collectors and District Judges would be more 
than Rs. 2,''00. Therefore there must be a 
graduated scale in this matter. The rises in the 
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Provincial Service should not at once jump up to 
those high places carrying the same salary. They 
should have a salary which is fairly higher than 
what they have previously been getting. 

4996. Are you influenced by the belief that 
the expenditure necessarily incurred by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service in this country is 
greater than the expenditure incurred by a native 
of India ?—I have already answered that, so far as 
certain classes of appointments are concerned, the 
salaries of Indians and Englishmen should be 
the same ; but that, so far as Englishmen are 
concerned, they should have extra allowances for 
serving in this country. 

4997. Ton do not agree with the evidence 
which was given, I think two days ago, to the 
effect that the Indian holding superior posts in 
this country incurs as heavy expenditure as the 
Englishman does : you do not agree with that ?— 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the matter 
as far as Englishmen are concerned ; but, as far 
as Indians are concerned, 1 can say that they do 
incur more expenditure when they get to higher 
places. But what the proportion is I do not 
know. It must be adjusted by investigation and 
further consideration 

4998. Do you not think that on the whole the 
Englishman serving in India must necessarily 
have greater expenses than the Indian serving in 
India ?—I have already said that he must have 
extra allowances for coming and serving in this 
country and for other reasons. 

4999. {Mr. Oldfield.) With reference to the 
proclamation and Mr. Gokhale’s question that 
England was in need of no promises, and that 
the Colonies needed no pro uises, in what way 
are the Colonies not in need of promises when 
England is not in need ?—It was entirely confined 
to the Natives of India so far as that was 
concerned. 

6000. It was put to you by Mr. Gokhale that 
England needed no promises ?—There is no 
occasion for it, because Englishmen occupied all 
places here in those days. It was a monopoly for 
Englishmen. 

5001. Was there any occasion for it in the case 
of the Colonies ?—There is no occasion, so far as 
I can see. 

5002. {Mr. Suhrahmanyam Paniulu.) You are 
rather hard against listed-posts ?—Is it ? 

5003. The Public Service Commission and the 
simultaneous examination would allow one-third 
of posts to be listed, and Government has accepted 
one-sixth as the proper limit. We hope that 
Government will raise the limit to one-third, but 
you want that it should be put down to one- 
tenth ?—You are mistaken. What I said was 

Yakub Hasan, Esq. (on behalf of the 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service- 

5009 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—The present 
system of recruitment in England by open com¬ 
petition for the Indian Civil Service is not wholly 
satisfactory. It does not ensure a selection of the 
best men available, either European or Indian, 
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that by instituting simultaneous examinatioBs 
the listed-posts would go. And when they are 
abolished, I allow 10 percent, to the Provincial 
Service, which is a very liberal allowance. 

5004. You do not advocate the entire abolish¬ 
ment of the listed-posts. You still want to retain 
the one-tenth ? —Yes. 

5005. How' do you reconcile your present posi¬ 
tion with the position you took up when you 
moved the Public Services resolution ? You 
made much of the difference and inferiority and 
stigma attaching to the lower service according 
to your resolution, and on that ground you 
wanted the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Indian Civil Service joined ?—Yes. 

5006. You advocate that the listed-posts might 
be abolished, but you want the listed-posts to be 
retained and yet their position and their pay 
might be kept inferior to the Civil Service. How 
do you say mat you have been able to remove lie 
presence of inferiority ? You still retain it ?— 
It is in this way. Once you institute simul¬ 
taneous examinations, you allow Indians to take 
a place side by side with Englishmen in the Indian 
Civil Service, whereas as at present constituted the 
Indians have no place in the higher offices and 
they are. all shunted to the lower places. The 
widest door which is open to them is the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, and they cannot rise to the top, 
and that is why it is called the inferior service. 
By the scheme I am advocating, Ind iana would 
get into the higher service. That is the difference. 

5007. So that you have no objection to the 
inferiority being retained ; yet one may have the 
higher place, and the other officer may exercise 
lower duties: you still want to maintain that 
difference against which you fought so much in 
your resolution?—I am afraid I am not clearly 
understood. Under my scheme the Indian Civil 
servant would exercise the same kind of duties as 
the European Civil servants. The Provincial 
Civil Service officers do not exercise the same 
duties, and if listed posts are allowed to them 
it is by grace. One-tenth is only to men of 
exceptional ability and merit. That is entirely 
a different matter. 

5008. Men who are admitted to these posts as 
a matter of grace may be kept to the lower grades. 
You want to retain some for men who rise from 
the Provincial Service as a matter of grace. 
Although they exercise the same functions and 
duties you want them to be kept as inferior servants 
as regards pay ?—Not inferior at all, except in the 
matter of pay : that is all. In all other matters 
they will be on the same footing. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Madras Presidency Muslim League). 

whilst it puts Natives of India at a great dis¬ 
advantage. 

5010 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—Excepting in the 
case of the few who stand very high in the order 
of merit at the examination, competition cannot 
be considered a satisfactory test even in point of 
literary and intellectual capacity. There cannot 
be much difference in point of intellect among 
people whose results show only a difference of a 
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lew maris. . We would suggest that the order of 
merit maj be considered onlj in the case of the 
appointments of the first tew candidates. The 
other successful candidates may all be grouped 
together without any particular regard for their 
respective marks and out of them selections might 
be made for appointments, taking into considera¬ 
tion the moral and physical qualifications of the 
snocessful candidates as well as the proper 
representation of important provinces, classes and 
communities. 

^011 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do yon recommend ?—The system 
is not equally suitable for the admission of Natives 
of India and other natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty. Simultaneous e:xaminatipns in England 
and India under certain conditions mentioned in 
answer to question (2), followed by a course of 
practical training in India for Europeans and in 
England for Natives of Indi^i ^1 give equal 
opportunities to both the classes for admission 
into the Indian Civil Service. 

5012 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advant¬ 
age of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ?—^The combination of the competitive 
examination for the Home and Colonial Services 
with that for the Indian Civil Service is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests nor is it 
practicable or desirable under the system proposed 
in our answer to question (2). 

5013 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—As 
we said under question (2), we would not make all 
appointments on the results of the open com¬ 
petitive test strictly in accordance with the order 
of merit. The first few appointments we would 
give to those that stand highest at the examina¬ 
tion, and from the others who have been declared 
to have passed, we would make a selection having 
due regard to the necessity of giving fair 
representation to the various provinces, classes 
and communities of India. This would not be 
“ favouritism,^’ as there could not be much 
difference in point of intellect among candidates 
whose results vary only by a few marks. 

5014 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—We are in support of such a system 
provided that all the appointments made are not 
altogether based on the order of merit at the 
competitive test. 

5015 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion, do you recommend ?— 
We are not in favour of an examination in India 
different from that in England, nor would we have 
separate examinations in different provinces. 


5016 (8). If you do not approve of simultaujous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (e) any other method ? If so, deeeribe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular, do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle P—As already 
explained, we are in support of a system by means 
of combined examination and selection. 

The first few from among the successfnl 
candidates will get their appointments as a matter 
of right, whilst from the rest selection should be 
made, keeping in view the necessity of giving 
representation in the public service of important 
provinces and communities. 

Yes, we do consider class representation as 
absolutely necessary. We would secure it in tae 
way we have suggested under question (2). 

5017 (9). If you are in favour of a system lor 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England?—Yes. “Natives 
of India ” should be eligible for appointment in 
England ? 

5018 (10). Would you regard! any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
mtcm of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
•conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—In our scheme, as it will be seen from the sequel, 
the Provincial Civil Service would cease to exist, 
the present listed posts we would reserve for deserv¬ 
ing men from among the subordinate officials, 
who should have some scope to rise to higher 
appointments on account of their merit. 

We would have only two services, the Indian 
Civil Service and the Subordinate Service, the 
former including all the offices now divided into 
the Indian and the Provincial Civil Services carry¬ 
ing a salary of Es. 350 and more, and the latter 
all the appointments carrying a salary of less than 
Es. 350. 

5019 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—We would 
entirely separate the judicial service from the 
executive service. For the judicial service we 
would recommend a method of recruitment by 
competitive examination and selection on the same 
principles as the oue advocated for the exeeutive 
line. But we would allow to appear for the 
Judicial Service examination only such candidates 
as have had a good grounding in law either in 
India or in England. For example, graduates 
in law of Indian and English Universities and 
barristers of the different Inns of Court. Ex¬ 
changes between the two services should not be 
permitted. 

6020 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of, 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
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“ person bom and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“resident in India, and not established there 
“ for temporary purposes only,” irrespeetive of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or o{ unmiied European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter?—Yes. We are satisfied 
with the present statutory definition of the term 
“ Natives of India.” 

5021 fl3),If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—We believe that the present age limits 
22-24, are satisfactory. 

5022 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians reomited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Twenty-five years. 

5023 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—As stated above, we are satisfied with 
the present age limits, 22-24. We do not recom¬ 
mend any differentiation between the age limits 
of “Nativesof India” and of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

5024 (16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—We would include in the author¬ 
ized syllabus of subjects for the open competitive 
examination, Indian History and Geography, 
and put it on the same level as English History. 
Persian should be put on the same level as 
Sanskrit and Arabic. In other respects we 
fhink the syllabus now current may be left 
unaltered. 

5025 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—No differentiation in the 
subjects for the competitive examination in 
England and in India is desirable between the 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” aud 
others. 

5026 (18). Do yon consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if ^ 0 , what posts and for what reasons ?—No such 
reservation is necessary in our scheme because aU 
appointments over Ks. 350 would be held by 
Indian Civil Service men, 

5027 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ?— 
Yes, we think it necessary that a minindum pro¬ 
portion of Europeans should be employed in the 
Indian Civil Service. We would fix this minimum 
at 50 per cent. It may be reduced to 33 per cent, 
if our scheme of amalgamating the Indian and 
Provincial Civil Services is adopted. The present 
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proportion of Europeans and Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service and the higher grades of the 
Provincial Civil Service (carrying a salary of 
Es. 350 and more) is almost equal. 

As the total number of appointments in the 
different grades of the amalgamated service will 
remain almost the same as it is at present, this 
amalgamation will not involve any additional 
financial strain. Take for example the following 


figures for Madras :— 

Indian 

Civil 

Service 

Provinoial 

Civil 

Service 

Total. 

Es. 900 to Es. 1,500.. 

posts. 

,. 36 

posts. 

0 

36 

Es. 700 to Rs. 900 . 

.. 16 

9 

25 

■Es. 500 to Es. 700 . 

.. 53 

37 

90 


105 

46 

151 


5028 (20). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
Tudin, ?—We are not aware of any special arrange¬ 
ment in India of recruiting Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service as supplementing the appointments 
made on the results of the open competitive 
examination in England, excepting the appoint¬ 
ment of Provincial Service officers to the listed 
posts. We consider that the latter system is 
generally satisfactory. 

5029 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—No, we would not recommend the 
creation of any new service. 

5030 (22), If the system of recruiting Military- 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or re- 
introduced,to what extent, in your opinion, should 
it be adopted?-—We would not recommend the 
appointments of Military officers for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. 

5031 (24), What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?—In the present system of 
the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service, the reservation of certain higher appoint¬ 
ments as the listed posts is absolutely necessary 
in sheer justice to the merits of the men in the 
Provincial Service. 

5032 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one 
quarter of the listed posts ?— No. The listed posts 
are not sufficient in number to satisfy both the 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service or the 
Statutory Civilians and those Natives of India 
who do not belong to either. 

5033 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. 
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5034 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being adnntted to the SSrvioe ? 
—^Yes, the period of probation is absolutely 
necessary in the case of all candidates appointed 
in the Indian Civil Service. 

5035 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—Two 
years. To the course of study already in force, 
we would add a study of Indian Geography 
(Physical and Economic), the Indian Constitution, 
and of manners and customs of the different 
Indian communities (Indian sociology) and the 
Revenue Regulations of the province to which 
the candidate is assigned. 

5036 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—Europeans 
should be brought to India and placed under 
experienced officers, Indiana by preference, to 
learn practical administrative work, and the 
Indian probationers should be sent to England. 

5037 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Natives of India should spend their period of 
probation in England, and European and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty should 
•pend theirs in India. 

5038 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

5039 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes, such an arrangement is desirable. 

5040 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
Yes. The deterioration is due to the more 
extended social intercourse amongst themselves, 
now available to Europeans. They scarcely avail 
themselves of the opportunities they have of 
mingling with the Indians, and when they do 
mingle they speak English in preference to the 
vernacular. 

European members of the Indian Civil Service 
do not generally possess an adequate knowledge 
of Indian languages, and if they do, it is soon 
forgotten after the necessity for passing the ver¬ 
nacular examination is over. The examination 
should be more exacting and shoiild be conducted 
by a Board of Indian Examiners. 

5041 (37). Please give your views as to what 
•steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 


the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial branch ?— 
There will he no necessity for any steps to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service if the Executive is 
separated from the Judicial service and the latter 
is recruited on the result of a separate competitive 
examination. 

5042 (38), Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—According to our sug¬ 
gestion every member selected for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service will already be 
well grounded in law and will not require any 
special course of study after appointment. 

5043 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—All officers selected for the 
J udicial branch of the Civil Service should begin 
as Deputy Magistrates or District Munsifs, and 
rise in course of time to be Joint Magistrates and 
District Magistrates, or Subordinate Judges and 
District and Sessions Judges respectively. This 
does not apply in the case of High Court Judges, 
who do not now belong to the Tudinu Civil 
Service. These officers may be selected from 
distinguished members of the English and Indian 
Bar as at present. 

6044 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty P If so, please state the 
mecial arrangements that you recommend?— 
Yes, we would, as described in the sequel, send 
“ Natives of India ” recruited in India for a year’s 
study and training to England and the Europeans 
recruited in England to India. 

5045 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited?—The Natives of India recruited in 
India for appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service should be sent up to England for a year. 
For .the first six months they should attend some 
English University, say, Oxford or Cambridge, 
and be made to learn the English social system, 
History and law of the constitution, and Political 
Economy. The next six months they should 
spend at the India Office learning the official 
routine there. By this time, they may be expect¬ 
ed to become thoroughly acquainted with English 
life and manners and be imbued with English 
spirit. We attach great importance to training 
in England. We look upon this stay, however 
brief, amidst cultured English society, as in 
itself constituting a liberal education essential in 
an administrator. Financial considerations need 
not affect this course, as the probationers’ salary 
of Rs. 4,200 a year will cover the expenses of ius 
passage and stay. The probationers may then 
come basck to India and spend one more year in 
learning administrative work under experienced 
Civilians. 

5046 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of membora 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
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India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—No. I would give to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India, whether they are of unmixed 
European descent or mixed European and Indian 
descent, the same training that we would give to 
those who are of unmixed Indian descent, i.c., we 
would send them all to England for a year, 
making them spend the first half year at Oxford 
or Cambridge and the second half at the India 
Office. They should spend the second year in 
India in learning administrative work. 

5047 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views ?—Under our scheme, 
which does away with what is now called the 
Provincial Civil Service, the various grades of the 
Civil Service would be increased. All officers 
would begin on Rs. 350 a month and go up to 
the highest appointments now open to them in 
the executive line. 

5048 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
•domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—There should be no exchange 
compensation allowance for anybody. 

5049 (47). Turning now to the case of 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-tliirds of the 

y drawn in the same posts by members of the 
dian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
They must get the full sala^ of the posts when 
held by members of Indian Civil Service. 

5060 (49), Have yon any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
Statutory Civilians, and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—There should 
be no difference in leave rules applicable to the 
Civil Servants and others who are now called 
Statutory Civilians or Provincial Civil Servants 
holding listed posts. 

6051 (50). Please add such other remarks as 
yon may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—While we advocate 
the same salaries for “ Natives of India.” and 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty hold¬ 
ing the same appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service, we have no objection to the European 
members of the Indian Civil Servioebeing given 
a special allowance in recognition of the extra ex¬ 
penditure! they have to incur in a foreign country. 

Written answers relating to the Promneial 
Civil Service. 

5052 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, stnd reproduced as Appendix A. 


Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—' 
The general conditions governing the recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service as contained in 
the Government of India Resolution No. 1046- 
1068, dated 19th August 1910, are generally 
suitable; but we sboffid like that the clause 
prescribing the preliminary standard of general 
education be made more definite. As it is, the 
men selected by the Local Governments are of 
too varying educational attainments. 

5053 (53). Do you consider that reemitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes, as far as possible people of other 
provinces being appointed only when in no other 
way it is possible to secure class representation. 

5054 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service P 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do yon recommend to secure this 
object ?—No, not quite. We do consider it abso¬ 
lutely necessary that all classes and communities 
should be duly represented in the Provincial 
Civil Service. We would have the Government 
make more frequent use of the power of directly 
nominating qualified men of classes and com¬ 
munities requiring better representation. 

5055 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory P If 
not, please state your views P—No. We would have 
a larger number of officers put in higher grades. 

5056 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated P Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction ?—Yes. It is desirable that 
executive and judicial functions should be sepa¬ 
rated entirely. A separate set of officers should 
bo appointed to administer criminal law. 

5057 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what woffid you suggest ?—No. We would 
merge the present Provincial Civil Service into 
the Indian Civil Service. 

5058 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conejilions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend?—No. 
We would entertain men of this service on the 
same terms as we would the present Indian Civil 
Service, though we have no objection to the 
Europeans receiving a special allowance in con¬ 
sideration of their extra expenditure in a foreign 
country. 

5059 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—No. The 
salaries are quite insufficient to attract the best 
men available to the Provincial Civil Service, nor 
are they enough to enable the officers to keep up 
the dignity of their position. As it is, the ahlest 
men either go to the Bar or seek employment in 
the Native States. We would give them the 
salary and grades as the Indian Civil Service’s. 
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5060. (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed-posts draw salary approviinately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—Certainly not. They 
should draw the full salary of their office. 

5061. (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—The differences are invidious, specially 
as regards furlough. 

5062. (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 

Mr. Yakub Hasan, 

5064. (Chairman.) You are Honorary Secretary 
to the Madras Presidency Muslim League ?—Yes. 

5065. Do you speak on behalf of that body ?— 
The written answers submitted to you are the 
results of the deliberations of the Council of the 
League. 

5066. Have you occupied any position in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—No, I have not. 

5067. Have you been in a position to become 
intimately acquainted with the practices of the 
service ?—Yes. As Secretary of the League, 
I come into contact with officials, both Indian and 
European. I make it my business to study the 
requirements of the Indian Service. 

5068. In your answers, you lay stress on the 
importance of having communities duly repre¬ 
sented in the Service ?—Yea. 

5069. You realise that open competition, as 
such, cannot make sure of that adequate repre¬ 
sentation ?—I realise that it cannot. 

5070. I gather, therefore, from your answers, 
taken together, that you propose a simultaneous 
examination ; that the first few candidates coming 
out at the top of the list should receive a guarantee 
of appointment, and that the remainder should 
be grouped together irrespective of their marks, 
and then appointed by some body in accordance 
with your principle of representation of commu¬ 
nities ?—Yes. 

5071. Does not this scheme which you propose 
occur to you as being somewhat an »arbitrary 
method of appointment ?—No. 

5072. You do not apprehend any difficulty ?— 
No. 

5073. You do not apprehend that there might be 
dissatisfaction amongst those who had qualified, 
but who were not selected ?—If they were pre¬ 
viously told that so many candidates would be 
selected—so many from such and such a commu¬ 
nity, and so many from such and such a province— 

I do not see why they should be dissatisfied if they 
were not selected. If their numbers were net 
published they would not know where they stood ; 
and all of them could not expect to be selected. 
They would previously be told that everybody 
would not be selected. 

5074. Am I right in interpreting your answer as 
meaning that there should be one examination in 
England and one in India, or a group of examina¬ 
tions in the various provinces ?—The same exami¬ 
nation should be held in England as in India. 

5075. Supposing the qualifying number ex¬ 
ceeded the available vacancies, do you not think 


not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—No. We would absorb the Provincial 
Civil Service into the present Indian Civil Service 
and make their grades range from Ks. 350 
upwards. 

5063. (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them?—We would reduce the 
maximum period of service for pension from 30 to 
25 years. We would allow to the Civilian officers 
who are “ Natives of India ” the same travelling 
allowance as is allowed to a European officer 
holding the same office. 

called and examined. 

that a system of arbitrary elimination would be 
fruitful of discontent amongst the rejected ones ?— 
No, I do not think it would, because the mere 
passing of an examination would not be the only 
qualification. 

5076. You think they would be quite satis¬ 
fied ?—I think so. 

5077. I notice you propose the extinction of 
the Provincial Civil Service as such ?—Yes, or 
merging it into the other. 

078. In other words, the absorption of the 
Provincial Civil Service into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

6079. Do you suggest that all future officers 
who are going.to occupy positions in this merged 
service are to pass the same examination ?— 
The present officers who are in the Provincial 
Civil Service need not pass any examination ; 
but in future nobody should be recruited except 
by the results of examination. 

5080. So that officers who are to occupy positions 
in the Provincial Civil Service, would first have to 
qualify in this single simultaneous examination: 
am I right in that inference ?—The Deputy 
Collectors of the Provincial Civil Service, accord¬ 
ing to my scheme, would be placed on an equality 
with Sub-OollectOrs. 

5081. I am asking with regard to the exami¬ 
nation. It will be one examination for the whole 
of the candidates going up for this merged Civil 
Service—the same examination as is held in 
England ?—Yes. 

5082. In your proposal, would the examination 
be kept up at the same high standard as it is now 
for those who compete in the Indian Civil Service, 
or would you suggest an examination somewhat 
lower in standard for those officers who, in the 
ordinary course, would be filling inferior posts in 
the Provincial Service ?—I would have the same 
examination, and I would not call the other 
“ inferior posts.” 

5083. Has it not occurred to you that it might be 
a somewhat difficult examination for some of the 
candidates ?—^No, because the duties are the same 
now in the Provincial Civil Service as in the Indian 
Civil Service. I do not see why there should be 
a different class of people for one than there 
should be for the other. They should be recruited 
from the same source. 

5084. You suggest that the initial salary of the 
Indian Civil Service should beRs. 350 ?—Yes. 

5085. Do you think that by reducing it to that 
amount you will be assured of getting the sanle 
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class of candidate as you get under tbe present 
conditions with a higher minimum salary ?— 
There is no higher minimum salary now ? 

5086. Is not the initial salary of the Indian 
Civil Service higher than Es. 350 ? In that case 
they would all be receiving in their early days 
the same salary ?—^Tes. 

5087. Therefore in the early years an 'officer 
would be receiving a lower salary than he is now 
in the Indian Civil Service ? -Tes. 

5088. Do you suggest that all qualified officers 
who are elected should go home ?—Yea, Indians 
should go to England. 

5089. And they should spend part of their 
time either at Oxford or Cambridge, and part of 
their time in the India Office ?—^They would 
learn the routine work there. The very stay in 
England is itself an education. Even if they do 
not learn anything else, the stay itself will have 
a great educationm value. 

5090. I can understand the stay in England 
being good, hut it will mean that a very lai^e 
number of Indians would have to go to England, 

•—a great many more than go to England at 
present ?—^Yes, it might double the number. 

5091. I do not quite follow what particular 
object is to he gained by sending the probationers 
for six months to the India Office P—^They will 
know the method of work there, and that will, of 
course, be useful to them. 

6092. (Lord Ronaldshay.) I see that you are not 
altogether satisfied with competitive examination, 
because you think other qualifications, besides 
merely scholastic qualifications, ought to be taken 
into consideration?—I am not satisfied with it 
and I do not think it necessary that other 
qualifications should be taken into consideration. 

5093. Your scheme, therefore, is that after 
candidates have passed their examination they 
should be selected after the first few, the other 
qualifications besides merely scholastic qualifioa* 
tions being taken into consideration ?—^Yes. 

5094. Have you ever considered how this test, 
so far as these other qualifications are concerned, 
is to be imposed: What would be the nature of 
this test, who would deoide'^upon these qualifica¬ 
tions ?—There may be a Board of Selectors 

ointed. 

095. And then a candidate who has pass¬ 
ed tbe examination might he informed by this 
Board that he could not be selected on some other 
ground ?—He need not be informed upon what 
ground he is not selected. 

5096. Would he not have a very legiti¬ 
mate grievance, if, after having passed his exami¬ 
nation, he was to he told by the Board, without 
any reason being given by them, that he was not 
to be selected ?—The reason given to them will 
be this, that more people have passed than there 
are appointments for, and that it is necessary 
that the best men should be selected, and that if 
some are not selected, of course they must consider 
that they have not come up to the standard. 

5097. But does it not occur to you that 
it would be very much fairer to those men that 
they should be selected by this Board before they 
go up for their examination ?—In that case 
everybody who passes will have to he selected. 

5098. But the candidates would be selected 
with r^pard to these other qualifications before 
they went up for this examination : would not 
that be a more satisfactory method of selecting ? 
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—I think it will be much easier if the selection 
is done afterwards and not before, but that would 
be more arbitrary. You will have a larger 
number to select from, and if you do not select 
some persons the disappointment will be greater 
than would be the case if you did not select until 
after the examination. 

5099. I cannot agree with you there. I 
understand that you attach great importance to 
the representation of different communities in 
Government service ?—Yes. 

5100. What are your main grounds for attaoh- 
ing so much importance to representation of 
communities?—Efficiency is not the only re¬ 
quirement. There should be popularity also, and 
sympathy of the officials. 

5101. When yon say “sympathy of the 
officials,'’ do you mean sympathy between the 
officials and the people they are governing ?— 
Yes. As it was point^ out before by some other 
gentleman, there are certain interests which we 
cannot lose sight of : when we ask that the 
examination should be held in India, simultane¬ 
ously with the one in England, the object 
is that more Indians should get in. That means 
that we advocate the case of a class: we want a 
certain class to get in which does not get in now. 
I would, indeed, go a step further, and say that 
when that principle is recognised it should be 
stretched a little further and the claims of all 
classes should be recognised. 

5102. Your reason for desiring to recognise 
the claims of all classes is, in your opinion, that 
there would be greater sympathy, for instance, 
between a Muhammadan administrator and the 
Muhammadans than there would he between, say, 
a Hindu or Christian administrator and a 
Muhammadan population ?—No. I do not mean 
the personahpopularity of Muhammadan officials 
among Muhammadans, but the fact that there 
are certain Muhammadan officials in the service 
will give satisfaction to the community. If there 
are not a sufficient number of Muhammadan 
officials in tbe service it will bring about discon¬ 
tent of the community. 

5103. It is merely a sentimental grievance on 
tbe part of Muhammadans that they are not 
sufficiently represented in the service, do you 
say ? Is it nothing more ?—It may be called 
“ sentimental,” our other grievance is sentimental 
that there are not sufficient Indians in the 
service. 

5104. Generally speaking, in your opinion 
a Hindu administrator would be quite satis¬ 
factory to a Muhammadan population and a 
Muhammadan administrator to a Hindu popu¬ 
lation ?—Yes. 

5105. Is that your view ?—Yes. 

5106. In answer to question (57) you say, 

Itis desirable that executive and judicial functions 

should be entireljj separated. A separate set of 
officers should be appointed to administer 
criminal law.” Is this set of officers who is 
to be appointed to administer the criminal lav»' to 
be a part of the existing Judicial side of the 
service?—Yes, the judicial side of the service. 
Of course I advocate the separation of both 
services, and that will be the part of the Judioial 
service. 

5107. How are these officers who are to 
administer the criminal law to be recruited P— 
Through the same system I have advocated for 
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the judicial service—those who pass the compe¬ 
titive examination. 

, 5108. They are to be recruited by competitive 
examination P—Yes. 

5109. And as soon as they have passed the 
examination, and been selected, are they at once 
to enter upon magisterial duties, or are they to 
pass a period of training ?—I do not think any 

eriod of training is necessary for judicial officers 
ecause they will be only, according to my 
scheme, graduates in law, and only those would 
be allowed to appear for that examination. 

5110. Would it not be an advantage to have 
some experience of the hahits and customs of the 
people before they are called upon to exercise 
important magisterial functions ?—It would be 
an advantage but I do not advocate it. 

5111. Then you are in favour of a disadvan¬ 
tageous proceeding. 

5112. {Sir Theodore Morison.) I understand 
that you are engaged in business ?—Yes. 

5113. On a considerable scale ?—Yes, pretty 
laree scale. 

5114. Therefore you are familiar with the 
■business world of Madras ?—Yes, I think so. 

5115. Can you tell me whether the business of 
Madras is conducted to any large extent hy 
Indians ?—Yes, it is. 

5116. Indians manage and control some large 
eoncems, do they ?—They do, 

5117. Perhaps you would he good enough to 
tell me a little more about that. Are there large 
conoems managed by Indians; manufacturing, 
commercial or banking, or aU three ? Are there 
any manufacturing eoncems managed by 
Indians ?—A very few. 

5118. In so far as there are any, are some 
managed by Indians ?—Yea, there are some. 

5119. And commercial, buying and selling; 
are there any commercial concerns managed by 
Indians largely?—Yes. 

5120. And banking P—Yes, banking. 

5121. By Indians ?—Yes. 

5122. On a considerable scale ?—Yes, on a 
laise scale. 

' M23. In the administration of these large con¬ 

cerns, I presume administrative ability is 
necessary, is it not ?—Yes, it is essential. 

5124. Is the business which is conducted by 
Indians prosperous ?—There are many businesses 
which are prosperous. 

5125. Therefore, I conclude that they are con¬ 
ducted with efficiency ?—Yes, 

5126. And therefore there actually is here 
administrative efficiency displayed outside Gov¬ 
ernment service by Indians ?—Yes, there is. 

5127. What classes are there ; in whose hands 
are the various businesses here ?—The skin and 
hide trade is mostly in Muhammadan hands, as is 
also the wholesale piece-goods business. The 
majority of the merchants are Muhammadans. 
The small retail traders, the petty merchants, 
are mostly Hindus. At banking, of course the 
Marwaris are more expert than others. 

5128. There is another name for it besides 
Marwaris, is there not ?—Yes, Eomptis and 
Notkoti Ohettees. I may mention that there is 
an Indian Bank here. 

5129. Therefore yon have hanking on a large 
scale, and a certain amount of manufactures, and 
large commercial businesses in the hands of 
Indians, and you have especially mentioned 


certain classes like the Marwaris, who are Hindus 
and Muhammadans: do these people get into 
Government service ?—No. 

5130. Neither of these classes?—No. Of 
course a few may have done so, but that excep¬ 
tion only proves the rule. As a rule they do not 
go in for Government service. 

5131. To that extent, then, Government loses 
administrative ability which is available iu 
Madras ?—Yes, that is so. 

5132.1 suppose they do not compete at exami¬ 
nations because the prizes in their own calling 
are larger ; or is it because they do not feel that 
they could pass the examination ?—They do not 
take to higher education at all, and therefore 
they cannot go in for the examination. 

5133. Is it your opinion that persons who shew 
this efficiency in administration would be useful 
Government servants ?—Yes. 

5134. To that extent, then, representation of 
classes might improve the efficiency of the 
administration ?—Yes. If any of those went into 
Government service they would prove useful. 

5135. You have suggested, in answer to Lord 
Eonaldshay, that the communities were gratified 
when one member, or some memhers, of that 
community were in Government service ?—Yes. 

5136. And that is the reason, I understand, 
particularly, why you press for the representation 
of the different communities in Qoveimment 
Service ?—Yes; I think it would be an injustiee 
to the communities that it should not be so. 

5137. Do you know, as a fact, that communi¬ 
ties which are not represented are dissatisfied at 
the present moment ?—They are not satisfied. 

5138. Can you tell me what communities are 
dissatisfied in that respect about their representa¬ 
tion in Government Servioe ?—The Muham¬ 
madans for example. 

5139. The Muhammadans are dissatisfied that 
they are not represented in Government Service ? 
—Not adequately represented. 

5140. {Mr. Chaubal.) I should like to clear up 
one point with reference to your answers. What 
was the procedure by which the League adopted 
these answers to the interrogatories ?—The Coun¬ 
cil of the League met and went through the draft 
of the replies, and approved of them. 

5141. The replies were already drafted, and 
they were submitted to the Council at their meet¬ 
ing ?—Yes. 

5142. And the replies were approved ?—Yes, 
they were unanimously approved. 

5143. I thought so. Turning to question (42) 
I see you use the pronoun " I ”? I suppose you 
missed to turn that “ I ” into “ we ”—^That is 
the only case in which “ I ” appears. Through¬ 
out I have written “ we,’' 

5144. With regard to your reply to a question 
which was put to you by 8ir Theodore Morison, 
supposing there were a proposal made to Govern¬ 
ment that as the wholesale trade in Madras is 
monopolised by the Muhammadan community 
there ought to be an adequate representation of 
the other classes in the wholesale trade, how 
would you regard that proposal ?—I would say 
that Government has nothing whatever to do 
with the wholesale trade, and that it should not 
interfere. 

5145. That is one way of looking at it. What 
I mean is this. If you want an adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the classes, may not this be said to 
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be an adequate representatioii: that one oom- 
munity takes to a particular kind of business 
for which it finds it is particulariy suited, 
whilst another community takes up a business for 
which it finds itself otherwise fitted ?—Yes, that 
is so. 

5146. And I suppose if things are left to them¬ 
selves the natural intelligence of each community 
adjusts itself to the vocations for which they are 
fitted ?—Yes. 

5147. In your scheme of having only two 
serviods, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Subordinate Service^ all posts below Es. 360 
would belong to the subordinate services, and all 
posts of Es. 350 and upwards would belong to the 
Indian Civil Service ?—^Yes. 

5148. I understand that you corrected the word 
“ two ” into “ few.” Will you tell me what you 
consider to be “ few ” ? In your scheme of 
examination is it a varying number for each year, 
or is it a certain fixed number, say 1, 2 or 5 per 
eent. ?—There may be 5 per cent. 

5149. Five per cent, would he recognised by 
order of merit?—Yes. 

5150. No marKs to be specified for the rest ?— 
No. 

5151. Is that the scheme P—Yes. 

5152. You stated in answer to the Chairman 
that if a person appearing at the competitive 
Examination came lower down in the list, but was 
selected for other considerations, that would not 
cause discontent amongst the people who were 
above him ?—It will not be known that he is 
lower down in the list, and that others were above 
him. 

5153. It would not be possible for him to know 
it P—It should not be possible for him to know it. 

5154. In your scheme for the manning of the 
ludicial service, you first have an examination 
to which you have given the name of “ simul¬ 
taneous examination ” for the interests of the 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

5155. Every candidate would go through that 
examination ?—Yes. 

5156. In qualifying for the .Judicial service— 
Rs. 350 and upwards—is he to appear for that 
examination ? I want to know as I do not quite 
dearly understand it from your answers. What 
is your proposal ? If all the services above 
Es. 350 are to be the Indian Civil Service, I 
wish to know whether your scheme contemplates 
that those who join the Subordinate Judicial 
service, those who are called Munsifs, those who 
begin on Es. 350, have to appear for this exami¬ 
nation ?—Munsifs will not come in : they will 
be the subordinate Service. 

5157. You mean such of the Judicial posts as 
are valued at Es. 350 ?—^Yes, and above. 

5158. That portion of the Judicial service 
which begins at Es. 850 and goes onwards, 
those would have to submit themselves to the 
simultaneous examination, which you call the 
Indian Civil Service examination ?—Yes. 

5159. Therefore it would naturally follow that 
the District Munsifs, who are employed at 
Es. 200, or Es. 250, have no scope upwards ?— 
Those in the listed posts can rise. There will be 
some posts which are called listed poets even in 
the Judicial service. 

5160. What is the object of having this 
examination : I suppose it would be too much 
to expect that a GoUeotoi should rise from 


Es. 150 a month ?—-There will be an Indian 
Civil Service. I would have two services in tha 
Indian Civil Service, one Executive and one 
J ndioial 

5161. Those are two branches. Your great 
division is the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Indian Subordinate Service ?—Yes. 

5162. I want to know whether your scheme 
contemplates persons holding posts in the Sub¬ 
ordinate service having a ohanoe to rise, whether 
they are in the Judicial department or the 
Executive department ?—There is a chance for 
them through the listed posts. 

5163. They can rise ?—Yes, through the 
listed posts. 

5164. When you hold your examination, how 
would you arrive at the number of vacancies P 
Would you take into account all in this vast ser¬ 
vice in both departments, Judicial and Civil, at 
Rs. 350 and upwards ?—Government would know 
how many vacancies there are. 

5165. And it must previously be determined 
how many from the lower service they will fill 
up. After arriving at a conclusion that they will 
promote 20 men from the Subordinate Service in 
the Indian Service they will put the balance in 
the other service?—They might do that some¬ 
times. 

5166. Supposing a person gets into the Es. 350 
Judicial grade: he passes your simultaneous 
examination and he has again to pass his exami¬ 
nation for the Bar: has he any chance of getting 
a post above Rs. 850 ?—No, this examination is 
quite enough. 

5167. In answer to question (11) you have 

recommended that bachelors of law and barristers 
should be admitted. You say, “ for example, 
graduates in law of Indian and English Univer¬ 
sities and barristers of the difierent of 

Court. ” These graduates in law of Indian and 
English Universities and barristers of the differ¬ 
ent Iims of Court have already qualifications 
for filling Judicial posts ; therefore, why do you 
want them again to appear for the Indian Civil 
Service examination ? Do you understand my 
difficulty ?—Yes. But the number of these 
people available will he very large, and you 
will have to select them. I would say, select them 
by examination. 

5168. You say that the number of graduates in 
law and barristers would be so vast that in 
order to make a selection from them for the 
Judicial branch of the service you must hold an 
examination, which examination is going to be in 
subjects not Judicial?—No, Judicial, of course. 

5169. Would you change the syllabus for the 
Civil Service examination ?—It should be quite 
different from the present syllabus for the judicial 
branch. 

5170. In answer to question (12), when you 
say that you are satisfied with the present statu¬ 
tory definition of the term “ Natives of India,” 
what is the feeling of your League with regard to 
that: do you wish to exclude persons born in the 
Native States, or do you wish to include them P—I 
would include them. 

5171. If the present expression “Natives of 
India ” is not construed as including them, your 
League would support the definition as far as 
the definition includes subjects of the Native 
States P—Yes. 
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5172. In your answer to question (15) you 
say, “We are satisfied with the present age limits, 
22-24. We do not recommend any differentia¬ 
tion between the age limits of “ Natives of India ” 
and of other natnral-bom subjects of His 
Majesiy.” If the age limit were decided to be 
lowered, I suppose you would recommend two 
different age limits, would you not ?—No, I 
would not. 

5173. Even if the age limit is lower P—Even 
then I would not have a different age for Euro¬ 
peans and Indians. 

5174. Do you not think that that would practi¬ 
cally debar Indians from any University career, 
and from appearing at the examination, supposing 
the age limit was, as it was at one time, 18 or 19, 
or 20 ?—Yes, I think it would. It is on that 
basis that I would not advocate a reduction of the 
age. But if it is decided to reduce tbe age I 
would not have any difference for Europeans and 
Indians : I would have the same age. 

5175. Even if the age limit were lowered ?— 
Even if the age limit were lowered. 

5176. What are your reasons ?—If there are 
any disadvantages they will be the same for 
Europeans as they are for Indians. If they want 
equal advantages they should suffer equal dis¬ 
advantages too. 

5177. The idea of your League is to equalise 
ages, is it not ?—Yes. 

5178. Are you contemplating equal advantages 
for an English student at the age of 19 and an 
Indian student at the age of 19 when they appear 
for the examination ?—I would give equal 
advantages if the examination is held in India. 

5179. If the examination is held in India the 
examination is to be of the same stiffness and 
difficulty P—Yes. 

5180. In that case it would not matter whether 
the age were lowered to 19 ?—It would matter; 
but if it is to be lowered I would have the same 
age. It is because now we have to send boys of 
tender age to England for study that the lower 
age limit would be a disadvantage. 

5181. Do you approve of the two-thirds and 
the one-third principle with regard to payment 
—No, I do not. 

5182. In answer to question (50) you say, 

“ While we advocate the same salaries for 
‘ Natives of India ’ and other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty holding the same appoint¬ 
ments in the Indian Civil Service, we have no 
objection to the European members of the Indian 
Civil Service being given a special allowance in 
recognition of the extra expenditure they have to 
incur in a foreign country ” . . .—I would 

qualify that by saying, “ only so far as the lower 
grades are concerned.” That was some how 
omitted. 

5183. My question is this. At present it is two- 
thirds and one-third. Do you consider it is wrong 
in principle that the real salary of the post should 
be two-thirds of the pay which the European 
gets—^that is tiie real salary—and an additional 
one-third is supposed to be paid to the European 
on account of the special disadvantages which he 
has in coming to this country P—I would make 
the salary the same. When I recommended this 
allowance I had this in view : I suggested that the 
Provincial Service should be merged into the Indian 
Civil Service, and I would start upon Es. 350. I 
consider that Bs. 350 is too low a salary for a 


European to live upon, and I would therefore 
give a special allowance to them, but only below 
the Collector’s grade. Unfortunately that one 
sentence was left out. I meant that it should be 
only for the lower grades of the Indian Civil 
Service : not for all. If I am allowed I should 
like to add that to my printed answers. 

5184. {Mr. Macdonald.) You told us that 
your oonununity has taken some interest in the 
Public Service, and is asking for a better repre¬ 
sentation ?—^Yes, a more adequate representation. 

5185. Are yon trying to improve the education 
of your children so that they may compete on' 
terms of equality with other communities ?—^Yes, 
we are. 

5186. And do you not think that on the whole 
that is a better way to get betl:er representation ? 
—^Your question takes it for granted that we are 
backward, and that we have not a sufficient num¬ 
ber of people to represent ns in the Government 
service. That is not so. We have got a sufficient 
number of people, we have got a sufficient number 
of educated people to fill all the posts that are 
due to ns in proportion to our population, and we 
have more to spare. 

5187. Then why do you not get better represen¬ 
tation ?—^One of Ihe reasons is that there are some 
people of the other classes already in the service, 
and there is a tendency to keep others out, 
naturally. When there is a vacancy, people will 
get in who have some friends in the service to 
recommend them. 

5188. But if the only door were the door of 
competition, and if there were enough sufficiently 
well-eduoated people to take their obanoe in get¬ 
ting through that door, then do you require 
nomination as well ?—I do not want nomination : 
I want examination with certain modifications— 
selections on the result of examination. I do not 
want any other nomination. 

5189. After the examination has been held, you 
desire that selections should take place, not only in 
accordance with the numbers of marks that have 
been given, if I understand you aright, but also 
in proportion to the various communities ?—Yes. 

5190. Why do you want that second provision 
if you are able, from an intellectual point of view,. 
to get your fair share without that provision being 
in at all P—Muhammadans will be able to pass the 
examination, but wo are not sure that they will 
top the list, because the special faculty which, 
certain classes have of assimilating knowledge and 
reproducing it in a manner satisfactory to exami¬ 
ners, will bring those classes to the top of the list, 
and not only Muhammadans, but Englishmen will. 
bo swamped out. 

5191. Have not some of your boys done quite 
as well as Hindus have done at Cambridge ?— 
Yes, some of them have. 

5192. Do you think there are exceptions ; and 
that there must always be exceptions P—I do not 
say that. As far as their ability for securing 
marks is concerned certain classes have got that 
capacity in a greater degree than Muhammadans 
have ; but the Muhammadans, on the other hand,. 
have other qualifications which should be taken 
into account when these appointments are made. 

5193. {Mr. Madge.) On behalf of the Muham¬ 
madan community, you think there ought to be 
class representation P—Not on behalf of the 
Muhammadan community ; I say all communi¬ 
ties, even Englishmen. Under my scheme the 
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Englishman can also be appointed in due propor¬ 
tion. 

5194. Do you think at the present time, or at 
any time, that that need be taken into account just 
now ? There is, is there not, a unification of the 
interests of classes all over the country ?—There 
is unification, but I fail to see what that has to 
do with this class representation. As long as 
classes do exist they should be represented. 

5195. {Mr. Abdur Bahim.) As I understand 
your scheme,you take it for granted that efficiency, 
and a certain minimum of qualification, must be 
the test ?—Yes. 

5196. Subject to that, you desire that the 
important communities and provinces should be 
duly represented ?—^Yes. 

5197. You do not think that a mere difference 
of some few marks (I think that is your 
language) makes all the difference between 
one candidate and another, as far as their capacity 
for administration is concerned ?—It should not 
do so, because sometimes you see that it is quite 
likely that even a professor who sits for an exam¬ 
ination will be lower in the results of the exam¬ 
ination than his own pupils. That is quite 
possible. That, however, will not shew that the 
teacher is in any way less efficient than the pupil. 

5198. As regards what you said, that rf the 
classes are represented the administration will be 
more popular, I understand your answer to mean 
not that an officer of one particular oommunitj^ 
will not be sympathetio towards other commum- 
ties, but that the entire administration will be 
more popular among the communities?—Yes, 
that is so.> 

5199. Can you tell me, apart from education 
in English schools and colleges, what is the 
state of education amongst the Muhammadans in 
this Presidency ?—The Muhammadans have their 
own system of education at the Arabic and 
Persian Colleges. Those who have received 
education at the Colleges are, I think, quite as 
much cultured as those who have received an 
English education; in fact, as far as I am per¬ 
sonally concerned, I think they may receive a 
better education. There are many Muham¬ 
madans, the product of the Arabic College, whose 
education is much better than that of those who 
have been educated at English colleges. Of course 
th^ do not know English. 

o200. Do you think it would be correct to 
suppose that Ae standard of culture amongst the 
Muhammadans of this community is lower than 
the standard of culture of the communities who 
receive more English education?—^No, it is not 
lower. 

5201. Are you aware that Urdu is excluded 
from departmental tests of the vernaculars ?— 
Urdu is not on the list of those vernaculars recog¬ 
nised by the department. 

5202. Do you know how youir League, or how 
the Muhammadans generally in this Presidency, 


regard this exclusion of Urdu from the list of 
vernaculars ?—It has been a long-standing griev¬ 
ance. We have been agitating about it. 

5203. Is Urdu widely known and spoken 
amongst the Muhammadans in this Presidency ? 
—Yes, it is. 

5204. There are certain sections of the Muham¬ 
madan community here, as I understand, who do 
not speak Urdu, at home ?—Some do not, but 
they understand Urdu. They would like to learn 
Urdu, and they are learning Urdu. Urdu is 
their national language, and it has more religious 
literature than their own vernacular. 

5205. Do you think the non-recognition of 
Urdu throws any additional obstacle in the way 
of Muhammadans desiring to enter the Public 
Service ?^It does in this way,—^that they are 
required to pass two vernaculars; whereas the 
Hindus will take up one of their own vernaculars, 
and one other vernacular. On the other hand, 
both the vernaculars will be new to the Muham¬ 
madan, because his own vernacular, Urdu, is not 
included. 

5206. That does not apply universally, does it; 
there are some sections of the Muhammadans 
whose vernacular is not Urdu, the language 
they speak at home ?—Except a few people, the 
Mappillas, and some others in southern districts, 
Urdu is the vernacular of the Muhammadans. 

5207. Are there any districts where Urdu is 
the vernacular of the Muhammadans ?—^In 
Madras and in all the northern districts. 

5208. The assigned districts?—Yes, in the 
ceded districts. 

5209. Is Urdu spoken amongst the Mappillas, 
and in Malabar?—To a certain extent, not 
much. 

5210. In answer to a question put to you by 
Lord Bonaldshay, I think you said that though 
a knowledge of the habits and customs of lie 
people would be an advantage to a magistrate, you 
would not desire to secure that advantage: did 
I understand you to mean by that that a person 
appointed to discharge the duties of a magistrate, 
would, by the exercise of those very duties, come 
to know the habits and customs of the people ?— 
The question put to me was that if they undergo 
a good practical training, would it be of any 
advantage ; and I said Uiat it would be to their 
advantage, but that I did not advocate it. But, 
of course, you know that the very practice of the 
duties appertaining to a Judicial post will be an 
insight into the manners and customs of the 
people. 

5211. As far as you know, and as far as you 
represent the Muslim League, is there a very 
strong feeling that the Muhammadein community 
should, as far as possible, consistently with 
efficient service, be properly represented in the 
Public Service of the country ?—^es. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.E.Ey. Ehan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Sahib, i.s.o.. Collector of South Arcot. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service 

5212 (i). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service P Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle P—The present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination is 
78 


not, in my opinion, altogether satisfactory, It 
no doubt provides India with men possessed of 
sufficient literary abilities, but generally not with 
that type of men which India of the present day 
seems to require—Men endowed with more 
administrative taot and capacity capable of draw¬ 
ing Indians nearer to them by more sympathetio 
treatment, thereby impressing on the Indian mind 
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to a greater degree the excellence of the Sritish 
race and British rule. 

5213 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—I find the present 
system of open competition faulty because it is 
open to all sorts of men regardless of personal 
character or breeding. I would suggest the selec¬ 
tion of candidates by the Secretary of State in 
consultation with the authorities in Universities 
before they are admitted to the competitive exam¬ 
ination, preference being given in such selection to 
the descendants of old retired Civilians and 
members of respectable families in England. 

5214 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The present 
system of recruitment is faulty for the reasons 
stated in my answer to question (1) to the same 
extent in the case of Natives of India as in the case 
of Europeans. The alteration I would recommend 
is first selection by the Secretary of State in con¬ 
sultation with the authorities in Universities, and 
then admission to the competitive examination. 

5215 (4). Further, is any differentiation desir¬ 
able between other classes of natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, what do you propose ?— 
No differentiation is, in my opinion, desirable 
between the Natives of India and other classes of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

5216 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian' 
Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons ?—I do not 
consider that the combination of the open compe¬ 
titive examination for the Home and Colonial 
Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil 
Service is disadvantageous to Indian interests. 
The competitive examination is merely a test of 
the intellectual capacity of the examinees, and 
considering that the Indian Civil Service is the 
best service in the Empire, there are no reasons 
for demanding from the Indian candidates a 
lower standard of intellectual efficiency. 

5217 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose? Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles :— ^a) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise: (6) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise: (c) Nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State: {d) Combined 
nomination and examination: (c) Any other 
method?— vide answer to question (2). 

5218 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—I am not against a 
system of simultaneous examination in India, in 
England and in other Colonies comprised within 
His Majesty’s Dominions, provided the candidates 
furnish proof as to their stay in England for two 
years after completing their educational career in 
India. If, however, such a stay were to be 
dispensed with and examinations were to be 
simultaneously held in India, in England, and in 
other Colonies within His Majesty’s Dominions, 


then 8 proportion of the vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service to be filled by Natives of India 
should be fixed, as otherwise the probabilities are 
that the English element will gradually disappear 
from the Indian Civil Service, which I consider, 
in the interests of India, undesirable. In my 
opinion, the time has not come for dispensing with 
the English element from the Indian Civil Service. 
India cannot get on for a very long time to come 
without the English element in the Indian Civil 
Service. Apart from this, it will be unfair on the 
part of the Indians if they were to attempt to 
shut the gates of India against the descend¬ 
ants of the English people. The present intel¬ 
lectual progress of India is chiefly due to educated 
Indians coming in contact with the educated 
Europeans. 

At the same time it has to be home in mind 
that Indians have made great intellectual progress, 
and as such it is only reasonable that their 
legitimate aspirations should be satisfied and they 
should be allowed a reasonable share in the 
administration of the country. I would therefore 
propose that recruitment should be so regulated as 
to reserve one sub-division in each district for a 
European Civilian officer and two-thirds of the 
appointments in the Collectors’ and Judges’ posts 
for the European Indian Civil Service men. The 

g osts of two Members of Council, two High 
hurt Judges, three Members of the Board of 
fievenue, the Chief Secretary, the Eevenue 
Secretary, the Inspector-General of Police, the 
Eesident of Travancore, the Commissioner of 
Coorg, the Secretaries to the Commissioner of 
Land Eevenue, Salt and Abkari Revenue, Regis¬ 
trar of the High Court and the Private Secretary 
should be left open to be filled on merit either by 
Indian nr European Indian Civil Service men. 
The post of Local and Municipal Secretary and 
the remaining one-third of the Collectors’ and 
Judges’ posts should be apportioned between the 
Native Indian Civilians and Indian Provincial 
servants, five Collectors’ posts being set apart for 
the former and four for the latter. Of the 
remaining Judges’ posts, namely, 7, three should 
be set apart for the Native Indian Civil Service 
men and four for the Provincial Civil Service 
men. One Membership of the Board of Eevenue 
should be listed for the Proviucial Civil Service, 
5219 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
Vide answer to question (7). 

5220 f9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am not in favour of a 
separate examination in India either in each 
province or group of provinces. 

5221 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India ” would be selected in India for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of {a) 
nomination, (5) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination, or (c) any other method ?• If so, please 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend.? In particular, do you consider it desirable 
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-&at, whatever the system, all classes and oom- 
munities should be represented ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ?—I am not 
in favour of nomination to the Indian Civil 
Service as it may lead to favouritism. Whatever 
the system, it is desirable on political .and 
administrative grounds that all classes and com* 
munities should be represented in the service as 
far as possible. The standard of intellectual 
efficiency should not, however, be lowered in order 
to enforce the principle when selecting candidates 
for admission to the competitive examination. 

5222 (11). If yon are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
•Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
■eligible for appointment in England, or would 
yon restrict that right to other natural-bom 
subjeots of His Majesty ?—In case part recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian Civil Service by “ Natives 
of India in India is had recourse to, I consider 
it unnecessary that Natives of India should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ; that 
right may be restricted to other natural-bom 
subjects of-His Majesty. 

5223 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India” as being 
in lien of, or as supplementary to, the present 
^stem of promoting to listed-posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices ?—The listed posts are posts of great 
responsibility which require men of character and 
ability. The present system of filling such posts 
by deserving men from the lower division of the 
Provincial Service is best suited for the purpose. 

6224 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—I do not 
think that a separate method of recruitment for 
the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service is 
necessary, but separate training is desirable in 
order to better equip the Indian Civilians intended 
for the Judicial branch with a better knowledge of 
the Indian Civil Law. At the commencement of 
an Indian Civilian’s career, it is difficult to find 
out whether he is cut out for administrative work 
or is fit only for judicial work. The Civilian 
himself at an early stage is not in a position to 
determine what line •will suit him best. By the 
time he reaches a second-grade Sub-Collector’s 
post, the Government can come to some under¬ 
standing as to whether he will make a good Judge 
or a good Collector. Those who may be found fit 
to be Judges should at this stage be differentiated 
and they should be given a preliminary training 
in the civil branch of the judicial work. This can 
be done by making them work with selected Sub- 
Jn(%e8. Such a training and the general culture 
already possessed by them will enable them to 
satisfactorily fill the judicial posts to which they 
may be appointed. 

6225 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3), as including “ any person bom 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
“Majesty in India, of parents habitually resi- 
** dent in India, and not established there for 


“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
as defined in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3). 

5226 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re¬ 
tained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons.? Do you consider that 
me age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—Whether the system of recruitment 
by open competition is retained or not, the age 
limit for admission to the competitive examination 
should be 24 years to enable the candidates to 
complete their University course. 

5227 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 years, 
followed by two or three years’ probation at an 
approved University) and since 1891 (age-limits 
21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one year’s 
probatioi^ ?—Candidates who now come out as 
Indian Civil Servants certainly possess better 
merits than those selected under the system in force 
when the age limits were 17 to 19 years. 

6228 (17), What is your opinion regarding the 
suitability of the ireoent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?— Vide answer to question (1). 

6229 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
At the beginning of 25. 

5230 (19). What age limits for the open <iom- 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India” and for other natural-born subjeots of 
His Majesty ?—Twenty-four years, as that will 
enable the Natives of India to complete their 
higher education either in India or in England. 
I do not recommend any differentiation between 
the age limits for “ Natives of India ” and for 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty. 

5231 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jeots for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
“ such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
” shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
“ have any reason to regret the time and labour 
“ which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
“ examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well educated young man of the 
period ?—I accept the principle laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854. 

5232 (JJl). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable,. 
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differentiating between the oases of candidates (a) 
of school-leaving age and (6) of University-leaving 
age ?—Though the study of Greek, Latin, Sanskrit 
and Arabic may be good for certain purposes, 
knowledge in these languages serves no great 
useful purpose in India. Hindustani or Urdu, 
which is spoken almost throughout the whole 
of India, may with advantage be added to the 
syllabus. 

5283 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—No. 

5234 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). 

t Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet,, 
0 . 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3) reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions ?— Vide answer to question 

5235 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what ^proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
adre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?— Ffdfe answer to question (7). 

5236 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India’’ are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54)P Do you recom¬ 
mend any alterations in this system, and if so, 
what?—I accept as generally satisfactory in 
principle the present system in which Natives of 
India are recruited, partly through the medium of 
an open competitive examination in England, and 
partly by special arrangement in India in accord¬ 
ance with the rules framed under the provisions 
of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870, or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861. 

5237 (27). Have the “Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in Eng¬ 
land, proved, on the average, as efficient as the 
European members of the Indian Civil Service of 
the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner ? Has it been found possible and expe¬ 
dient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on executive or judicial 
duties P—Yes, as far as ability is concerned. 

5238 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 rfjould be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. The present system of recruitment 
to the listed appointments by the promotion of 
Provincial Civil Service men of approved merit 
and ability seems to have worked satisfactorily. 


5239 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never- 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re¬ 
introduced, to what extent should it be adopted P 
—The introduction of the system of recruiting 
military officers for the Indian Civil Service posts 
is undesirable. 

5240 (32). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers from other Indian services ?— Vide answer 
to question (31). 

5241 (38). Please now refer to the rules, dated 
26th August 1910, made in exercise of the- 
powers conferred by section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), and reproduced 
as Appendix IV and to the statement in 
Appendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offices, places, and appointments 
commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
Provincial Civil Service can properly be ap¬ 
pointed ; and say whether the figures given are- 
correct for your Province ?—The following listed 
appointments have been declared to be appoint¬ 
ments to which members of the Madras Provincial 
Civil Service can properly be appointed:—four 
posts of District and Sessions Judges, two posts 
of Collector and District Magistrates, one post 
of the Secretary to the Board of lievenue and one 
post of Under Secretary to Government. 

The figures given in Appendix V for the 
Madras Presidency do not seem to be correct. 
No two Sub-Collectors’ posts have been listed to 
be filled by the Provincial Civil Service men and 
no five posts of Joint Magistrates, or Assistant 
Commissioners, or Assistant Collectors, have been 
listed and declared open for the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

5242 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ordi¬ 

narily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India ” ? 
If not, please state for the last live years to what 
extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons ?—The 
two posts of Collectors, four posts of District 
Judges, one post of the Secretary to the Board of 
Eevenue and one post of Under Secretary to- 
Government are now filled by the Natives of 
India. The post of the Under Secretary to 
Government is being filled only of late by a 
Native of India. , 

5243 (35). To what extent also during the- 
last five years have these listed posts been filled— 
(«) by members of the Provincial Civil Service and 

(5) by other “ Natives of India ” ? Please give the 
names and positions of the latter, if any ?—(o) All; 
listed posts mentioned in answer to question (34) 
have been filled by members of the Provincial 
Civil Service ; the post of the Under Secretary to 
Government has also been of late so filled. 

5244 (37). Does the system by which most of 
the inferior listed posts are merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 

(6) to the public interested in this question ; . 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—The question is vague. It is not 
understood what is meant by the term “ the 
inferior listed posts.” If it means Deputy 
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Collectors, District Munsifs, etc., posts, then the 
system has given satisfaction hoth to the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and to the public 
interested in the question. The arrangement 
possesses the advantage of allowing the educated 
Natives of India an ample opportunity of partici¬ 
pating in the administration of the country. 

5245 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—If the question refers to the 
posts of Deputy Collectors, District Munsifs, etc., 
then the answer is in the affirmative A suffici¬ 
ent number of superior posts is not, however, at 
present listed for the Provincial Civil Service 
which causes dissatisfaction not only to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service but also to the public. 

5246 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed-posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar re¬ 
sponsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration ?—Yes. 

5247 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which success¬ 
ful candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England ? Do you recommend the 
continuance or abolition of this system ?—The 
abolition of the system is desirable. The pro¬ 
bationary course can be more advantageously 
undergone in India than in England. 

5248 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive exami¬ 
nation, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—Under any system, the 
probationary course can be more advantageously 
undergone in India than in England. 

5249 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
^riod of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—For reasons given in answer to 
question (2), I would recommend that admission 
to the Indian Civil Service should be restricted 
to the University men only. 

5250 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more Universities for this purpose and for 
what reasons?— Vide answer to question (45). 

5251 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—1 consider that 
probationers should receive allowance during the 
period of their probation. The allowance should 
not be less than Bs. 300 a month. 

5252 (48). If you do not advise attendance at * 
an approved University during the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course of 
study do you recommend ?— Vide answer to 
question (45). 

5253 (49). Would it, iu your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?— Vide answer to question (43). 

5254 (50). If a probationer’s course is contin¬ 
ued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 
that successful candidates in the open competi¬ 
tion should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
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them for their calling ? Does your auswer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ? 
— During the probationary period, the studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
the probationers for their calling. 

5255 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as appendix VI to these questions showing 
the courses of studies prescribed for probationers 
in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if 
any) you desire to recommend in the present 
course (a) under the existing system of the open, 
competitive examination, and (6) under any 
modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—The only alteration I would propose is 
that the Code of Civil Procedure may be made a 
compulsory subject and that Hindustani may be 
made optional for candidates assig^ned to all 
provinces in India. 

5256 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (il compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian law in addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaclung of 
the grammar and text-books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial instruc¬ 
tion ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Cteography, 
(5) Political Economy, (c) Accounts?—I am iu 
favour of the probationary course being undergone 
in India. The details of the course may be left 
to be arranged by the local Government according 
to local requirements. 

5257 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—The probationer’s 
course of instruction can best be spent in India. 

5258 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England J*—^The proposal is good. 

5259 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I am not in favour of the propoteal. 
After one year’s probation is spent in the college 
proposed to be established in India for the train¬ 
ing of probationers, they should be attached to 
districts for being trained by Collectors. 

5260 (56). In the report of the treasury com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the organisation of 
Oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—The objections are all 
theoretical and they can be met by a suitable 
scheme of instruction in India. 

5261 (57). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
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India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of 
OP supplementary to the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
yon recommend for such officers ? — Vide answer 
to question (7). 

5262 (58In particular, if a period of probation 
is recommended for such officers, do you advise 
tiiat it should be passed iu England or in India ? 
— I'«V/c answer to question (7). 

5263 (59). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
ape “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend ?—No. 

5264 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
No. Under the present system, the junior mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service do not oome suffi¬ 
ciently in contact with the Indians. They make 
themselves exclusive from the very beginning and 
generally associate with the Anglo-Indians at the 
bead-quarters. Their first impressions about 
Indian men and matters are derived from the 
clerks placed at their disposal by the Collector 
and are therefore naturally faulty and unsatis¬ 
factory. Unless they throw off their exclusiveness 
and mingle with the people more freely, the 
erroneous feeling which now prevails that Indians 
are treated with contempt by Europeans cannot 
he removed. The Indians are not able to under¬ 
stand that Englishmen are, by natnre, reserved 
and exclusive. Whatever this may be, political 
and administrative exigencies require that Euro¬ 
pean Civilians should mingle more freely with 
the Indians. 

5265 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Yes. 

5266 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—Mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service do not generally 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the Indian lan¬ 
guages. 'I'he superficial knowledge they acquire 
IS practically useless. The main causes are—(i) 
They do not take sufficient pains to learn the Ian- ^ 
guages as the very few Indians with whom they 
oome in contact are able to converse in English. 

(ii) In spite of the rule that junior members of 
tire Civil Service should not dispose of papers on 
the office-notes put up in English by their clerks, 
they nevertheless do so, dispensing with what is 
known as the Sunavuni system or the reading of 
the vernacular papers by the clerks concerned. 

(iii) The instruction they receive in the Indian lan¬ 
guages during the probationary period is at pre¬ 
sent very meagre, (iv) Especially in this province, 
there are so many local vernaculars that it is 
impossible for the Indian Civilians to acquire 
sufficient proficiency in anjf one of them, (v) 
The rule which requires that Indian Civilians 
should learn not less than two vemaoulars of the 


province works injuriously in that it results in 
neither language being studied properly, (vi) The 
frequent transfer of the junior Civilians from the 
Tamil districts to the Telugu districts, and vice 
versa again from these districts to the West Coast 
districts, where Malayalam and Canarese form the 
chief vernaculars. 

Remedies. —(i) For the junior Civilians there 
should be a periodical examination by the 
Collector in the languages which they profess to 
know and a report should be submitted on the 
result of the examination to Government, (ii) 
Office-note system should be dispensed with except 
in the Collector’s offices, (iii) The instruction 
given in the vernacular languages during the pro¬ 
bationary period of the Civilians should be suffi¬ 
ciently good, (iv) Jnnior Civilians appointed to 
Telugu districts should be kept in such districts 
till they have attained the rank of a first-grade 
Sub-Collector. The same principle should be 
observed with regard to junior Civilians appointed 
to the Tamil and West Coast districts, (v) Only 
one vernacular language should be prescribed. 
Those that take Telugu being posted to Telugu 
districts, those taking Tamil to Tamil districts, and 
those taking Malayalam or Canarese to the West 
Coast districts. The choice of selection should 
not be left to the probationers but regulated by 
Government according to local requirements. 

5267 (63). Do yon recommend any changes in. 
the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ? 
—^The encouragement at present awarded is 
sufficient. 

6268 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course 
of study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ?—In the case of Civilians who are 
selected for the Jndicial branch, examination leave 
should be given to pursue the course of study for 
a call to the Bar if they apply for the same. 
During such leave they should be permitted to 
draw three-fourths of the salary of the posts 
they hold. 

5269 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—No. 

5270 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordi n ate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the J udicial branch ? If so, please 
give details ?—They should be made to work for 
at least three months with Sub-Judges. 

5271 (67). Do yon recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous 
to the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—No. 

5272 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India ” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so,please state your 
proposals ?—No. 

5273 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of memben 
of the Indian CiTil Service who are Natives of 
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India ” as between persons of tinmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
4 md of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No differentiation 
necessary. 

5274 (72). The present theory underlying the 
-conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
that—(a) the members of the service should have 
euflBcient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones ; and (6) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have suflBoient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
dhose appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do you accept this system ? If 

do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
-the age of recruitment were lowered ?—The 
present system is sufficiently good. 

5275 (73). It is also part of the existing system 
that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical per¬ 
manency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior posts,” and should* be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alterations would you suggest, and for what rea- 
aons ?—I propose no alteration in the existing 
system. 

5276 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, partioffiarly on the subjects 
■of selection for higher appointments and of the 
■compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I 
am not in favour of compulsory retirement of 
inefficient officers unless before such retirement 
obarges are formulated regarding the inefficiency 
and the explanation of the officers concerned is 
taken and considered by the Secretary of State. 

5277 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—Yes. 

5278 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
-Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you approve 
-of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-tlurds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service?—When 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service are pro¬ 
moted to the listed-posts, they should draw the 
same salaries as the Indian Civil Servants holding 
such posts. These listed appointments are very 
few, and considering that the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of officers appointed to such posts .are 
exactly the same as those of the Indian Civilians, 
there is no reason why they should not bo allowed 
the same salaries also. The pay of the Provincial 
-CoHectors is not adequate enough to enable them 


to maintain their position and to make futnia 
provision for their families. A first grade Pro¬ 
vincial Judge draws a salary of Es. 2,000 a month, 
whereas a first grade Provincial Collector, the 
head of the district and the representative of 
Glovemment, whose life is exposed to greater 
danger than that of a Judge, who has to bear 
greater responsibilities than a Judge, and who has 
also to attend to many social functions, is allowed 
only a salary of Es. 1,600. . Of this salary, Es. 50 
is deducted on account of income-tax and as he 
has to live in a decent house to keep up his 
position, he has to spend another Es. 160 on 
house-rent. The net salary left to him is therefore 
Es. 1,400 or Es. 600 more than what a first-^de 
Deputy Collector gets, viz., Es. 800. His position 
as a Collector and the social functions he has to 
observe consume a large portion of this amount, 
and in effect his financial position is only a little 
better than that of a first grade Deputy , Collec¬ 
tor. The reason for fixing the pay of a first 
grade Provinoisl Judge at Es. 2,000, and that 
of a Provincial Collector at Rs. 1,600 is difficult 
to understand. It may be said that a first-grade 
Civilian Collector gets a salary of Rs. 2,500 a 
month, while a first grade District Judge draws 
Es. 3,000 per month. In this connection it has 
to be borne in mind that a first grade Indian Civil 
Collector has many higher appointments thrown 
open to him, such as, the membership of the Board, 
the post of the Secretaries in the Government, the 
Inspector-Generalship of Police, the membership 
of the Executive Council, etc., whereas a Provin¬ 
cial Collector has no such openings for him. A 
Provincial Judge stands also a very good chance 
of being promoted to the High Court Judgeship, 

■ as some seats on the High Court Bench are 
practically reserved for Indians. 

5279 (105) Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of salary not 
covered by your answers to the above questions P 
— Fede answer to question (104). 

6280 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5,10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If sp, to what is 
this due?—Yes. Due to easy communication 
between England and India. 

5281 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do yon suggest ?—No. The pension 
allowed to officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts is altogether inadequate. A 
first-grade Provincial Collector at present is 
entitled to draw almost the same pension as a 
first-grade Deputy Collector. The same remark 
also applies to a Provincial Judge. The pension 
of first-grade Collectors and Judges should not 
be less than Rs. 6U0 a mouth. 

5282 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Eamily Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations ?—'It is 
unfair that Natives of India should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund. Natives of India, I think, should be 
admitted to the fund under the same conditions as 
other Indian Civil Servants. The main difier- 
enoes between their social conditions mid those of 
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the European members, if closely examined, will 
be found to be more imeiginary than real. 

5283 (130). In partioular do you approve of 

the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If jjot, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?— Vide answer to 
question (129). • 

5284 (131). Do you recommend that such ad¬ 
mission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
The admission should be compulsory. 

5285 fl32). If you do not approve their admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund, do you recommend the formation of a 
separate Family Pension Fund ?—For Natives of 
India who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service, the formation of a separate family fund 
is unnecessary. 

5286 (134). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present ofiered—(a) to Statu¬ 
tory Civilians; (b) to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts ; for providing 
for their families against their decease r*—The 
existing system for providing for the families 
of the Provincial Civil Servants against their 
decease are altogether inadequate. Some system 
by which they could secure the same benefits, 
though on a lesser scale, as the families of the 
European Indian Civilians should be organised 
for the Provincial Civil Service also. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

5287 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No. lOdO-ilOSS, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

6288 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice in force in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—The rules are suitable. 

5289 (6). What is your experience of the 
ofldcers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you 
recommend (a) open competition, (6) nomina¬ 
tion, (c) combined nomination and examination, 
or (d) some other method ? Please describe fully 
the system that you recommend ?—For Deputy 
OoUectors’ posts officers promoted from the 
Tahsil-grade have proved the most satisfactory. 
For direct recruitment, I would recommend the 
present system of nomination. 

5290 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 
—Only residents of the Province should ordinarily 
he recruited. 

5291 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly reraesented in your Provincial Civil Ser- 
Btee? Do you consider that this is desirable, 


and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—No. The following state¬ 
ment shows how the several communities are 
represented in the Provincial Civil Service of 
this Presidency:— 

Bamber 

of 

Name of the community. Population, appoint¬ 
ments 
held. 

I. — Deputy Collectors —137. 

Rrahmans ... ... 1,310,350 72 

Non-Brahman 

Hindus . 35,919,684 30 

Muhammadans ... 2,764,467 16 

Native Christians and 

Eurasians... ... 1,167,595 19 

II. — Sub-Judges —18. 

Brahmans ... ... 15 

Non-Brahman Hindus ... ... 3 

III. — District Mwnsifs —128. 

Brahmans . 91 

Non-Brahman Hindus ... ... 26 

Muhammadans . . . 2 

Native Christians and Eurasians. 9 

These above figures show that all classes- 
and communities are not duly represented 
especially in the Judicial branch of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. The Brahmans predominate, 
but this is partly due to the fact that they have 
made much greater progress in education than 
other communities. On political and administra¬ 
tive grounds, it is desirable that all communities 
are duly represented. If the Government and 

the High Court were to exercise a proper 
discretion in making the appointments a fair- 
representation of the several communities can be 
secured. 

5292 (9) What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
—^^Most officers are recruited from the subordinate 
service and as such do not require special training. 
Those directly recruited undergo training and 
probation almost similar to that prescribed for 
the Indian Civil Servants. I recommend no¬ 
alteration. 

5293 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

5294 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and’ 
appointments at present included in your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—I would recommend that 
the post of the Inspector-General of Registration 
may best be included in the Provincial Civil; 
Service. 

5295 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—Appointments to the higher grades 
Me made by selection. No change of practice 
is required. 

6296 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are- 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to- 
make regarding it, particularly on the sahjeots- 
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of selection for higher appointments and of the 
Compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
Tes. There is no objection to the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers, but charges should 
be formulated regarding the inefficiency, expla¬ 
nation taken and considered by the Government 
of India, who should pass final orders. 

52',i7 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable and if so, in 
what direction ? Executive and Judicial branches 
are not differentiated in the Provincial Civil 
Service. No change is desirable', as the separation 
of the executive from the j udicial will interfere 
with the proper administration of the country. 

5298 vl9). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you suggest ?—Yes. 

5299 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—Yes. 

5300 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—There is nothing 
in the name. The present designation is good 
enough, provided the status of the Provincial 
Civil Servants is raised by increasing their pay 
and pension. 

5301 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-F7, and since followed, that 


the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes. 

5302 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Not adequate. 
The pay of the Provincial Collectors should be 
raised as suggested in the answer to question 
(104) of the Indian Civil Service section. 

53b3 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
hot, what alteration do you recommend ?—No. 
Acting promotions should be given. 

5304 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be re¬ 
stricted to the lower grades of the service, or not ?. 
—I am not in favour of a time-scale of salary. 

5305 (27). As an alternative, do you re¬ 
commend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ? 
—No. 

5306 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
tirne-Bcale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
prdincitiriii'to'aiipefior '^ades, ohaige allowances 
and other matters of importance? How do 
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you propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
J udicial branches of the service is diflferent ?— 
I do not recommend a time-scale of pay. 

5307 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the p^ drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I do not approve 
of the arrangement— Vide: answer to question 
(104) of the Indian Civil Service section. 

5308 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?—No. 

5309 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken hy officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—Not taken. The 
chief reason for not taking the leave is that the 
officer who takes the leave always fears that, on 
the expiry of the leave, he may be transferred to 
some other station, which means a lot of incon¬ 
venience and expenditure to him. Apart from 
this, article 338 (6) (iii), Civil Service Eegulations,. 
which refuses furlough within 18 months of the 
return of an officer from privilege leave of over six 
weeks’ duration operates as a bar to an officer 
taking full privilege leave. The rule is hard and 
may be rescinded. 

5310 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service P Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—(i) Yes, 
whenever necessary, (ii) Yes. (iii) No change. 

5311 (.34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Articles 340 (6) 
and 341 (a), Civil Service Regulations, fix the 
maximum but not the minimum allowanoe for 
gazetted officers. Half the salary should be the 
allowance in the case of listed appointments and 
other officers. 

6312 (35). Do yon consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable?— l/'ide answer to question 
(34). 

5313 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave P Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?—The total 
leave that can be obtained on medical oertifioate 
(article 336, Civil Service Eegulations) is three 
years but not more than two years’ leave can he 
taken at a time. The allowanoe given is half the 
average salary for the first fifteen months and a 
quarter of the average salary for the remaining 
period. Half the average salary may be allowed 
for the entire period. 

5314 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provinoia 
Ci.Xil Servipe cause inoopvenienoe to the adminis- 
tfatfoli,,and,; if so, what; and what remedy d<y 
you suggest ?—Ufo. 
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5315 (38). In particular, are they a eontri- 
butroy cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—There is a 
fear of transfer if leave of any kind is taken. It 
should be ruled that unless an officer takes long 
leave exceeding six months he should not be 
transferred from the station. 

5318 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy ? In particular, do you regard the exist¬ 
ing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
No. 

5317 (40). Is the present system of superannua¬ 
tion pensions satisfactory in the interests both of 
the Government and the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—Yes, but officers who have put 
in a service of 25 years may be permitted to volun¬ 
tarily retire without the production of a medical 
certificate. 

5318 (41). Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons? 
—(i) All leave with allowances taken daring the 
service may count towards pension. Article 408, 
Civil Service Eegulations, may be modified accord- - 
ingly. (ii) Voluntary retirement should he after 
25 years’ service at which an officer becomes 
entitled to full pension, (iii) As pay seems to 
have been fixed with a deduction already made 
for contribution towards one’s own pension, some 
provision should be made to pay the pension due 
to an officer who dies without having received 
that amount of pension, to which he might be 
entitled, to his wife and children. 

5319 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may' be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for Iheir 


subsistenee ? If so, what do you suggest ?—No 
officer should be retired solely for incompetenoy 
without specific charges being framed, 

5320 (43). Do you approve ot the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do'you suggest ?—The pension is 
altogether inadequate for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service holding listed posts. It compares 
unfavourably even with the amount admissible 
to the Collectors of the Imperial Customs Depart¬ 
ment, the Inspectors-General of Eegistration, 
Police and Prisons and several other offices —vide 
article 475, Civil Service Eegulations. The 
minimum amount of pension should not he less 
than Ks. 600 a month. 

5321 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?- Satisfactory as to compul- 
sory retirement but not satisfactory as to voluntary 
retirement, which should be allowed after 25 years’ 
service without a medical certificate. 

5322 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider to be necessary ?—A Family Pension 
fund should be organized as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

5323 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable ?—Yes, as regards the 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service in 
the inferior grades but not in the superior. 


Khan Bahadur M. Aziz-ud-din Sahib, i.s.o., called and examined. 


5324. (Chairman.) You are now Collector and 
District Magistrate, are you not ?—Yes ; and also 
Political Agent for the French Settlements in 
India, Cuddalore. 

5325. How long have you occupied the posi¬ 
tion of Collector ?—I have occupied the position 
of Collector for about eight years. 

5326. Is there a largeMuhammadan community 
in your district ?—Yes, there is a fairly large 
Muhammadan community in my district. 

5327. What oommunities are there, generally ? 
—Brahmans, non-Brahmans, Native Christians 
and Musalmans. 

5328. Have you any Muhammadan officials 
under you ? —Yes, I have. 

5329. I see that you say that recruitment for 
the Indian Civil Service in England should be by 
competition among candidates selected by the 
Secretary of State in consultation with the Univer¬ 
sity authorities ?—Yes. 

5330. Is that a scheme you propose in order 
to get. a representation of communities ? No. 
That part of the question does not refer to repre¬ 
sentation ; it is in order to secure a better type of 
men regardless of communities. 

5331. Does that mean that you are not satis¬ 
fied with the present candidates that are coming 
out?—They are good enough; but I think it 
would be better to have even better men. 


5332. You think that that object would be 
attained by this scheme ?—I think so ; selection 
fii’st; then competitive examination. 

5333. You would reserve a certain number of 
posts in the Indian Civil Service for candidates 
recruited in India ?—Yes. 

5334 What system of recruitment do you 
recommend for such candidates?—I have said that 
I am not against a system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nation in India, provided the proportion is fixed, 

6335. You say that the probationary period 
should be spent in India rather than in England ? 
—Yes. 

6336. Why should the Indian Civilians have 
to serve a probationary period in India ?—These 
people have to serve in India, and it is better that 
they should undergo probation in this country. 
They will know better, then, about Indian men 
and matters. 

6337. You think that on the whole they will 
learn more of their work, and that it will make 
them more capable administrators in this country 
if they undergo a probationary period in this 
country than if they go through a probationary 
period in England ?—Yes. 

5338. You say that Provincial Gvil Service 
officers promoted to listed posts should get the 
same pay as the Indian Civil Service officers ?— 
Yes, 
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5339. Do you take into consideration tho addi¬ 
tional expenses attached to tSuropeans in this 
•country ?- Yes, there is some additional expend¬ 
iture for Europeans, but there is additional expend¬ 
iture attached to lodians also. That is a iiialter 
in which individuals are concerned. One man 
may spend more, and another less. I have known 
Indian Civilians who spend very little. 

5340. You desire to see a uniform salary for 
both ?—I think no, because they have to maintain 
their position. Then the Indian Civilians have 
their Provident fund. It is not necessary that 
they should save anything. Even if thej' do not 
save, their families are maintained ; and these 
people—Provincial men appointed to listed posts— 
have no such fund. Jf they are not able to save 
anything I do not see any object in their serving. 

b341. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With regard 
to question (7), there is a point in connection 
-with it which I should like to clear up. First of all 
I would ask this. You would have the examina¬ 
tion in England altered so as to introduce selec¬ 
tion before the simultaneous examination ?—The 
gist of my answer is that I am not in favour of 
simultaneous examination. 

5342. Then you say here, in answer to question 
(27), that you propose recruitment in India. 
You say, “ ftecruitment should be so regulated as 
“ to reserve one sub-division in each district for a 

European Civilian officer, and two-thirds of the 
“ appointments in the Collectors’ and Judges’ 
“ posts for the European Indian Civil Service men. 
^‘The posts of two Members of Council, two 

High Court Judges, three Members of the 
“ Board of Eevenue, the Chief Secretary, the 
“ Eevenue Secretary, the Inspector-General of 
“Police, the Eesident of Travancore, the Com- 
“missioner of Ooorg, the Secretaries to the 

Commissioner of Land Eevenue, Salt and 
“ Abkari Eevenue, Eegistrar to the High Court 
“ and the Private Secretary should be left open to 
“ be filled on merit either by Indian or European 
“ Civil Service men. The post of Local and 

Municipal Secretary and the remaining one- 
“ third of the Collectors’ and J udges’ posts should 
“be apportioned between the Native Indian 
“ Civilians and Indian Provincial servants, five 

Collectors’ posts being set apart for the former 
“ and four for the latter.” Therefore, it seems 
that you have in your bead an Indian Civil 
Service apart from the Provincial Service, that 
is to say, you want to reserve a certain number of 
posts. Divisional Officers and Collectors, and so on, 
for Indians selected in this country in some way, 
do you not ?—No, that is not it. 

5343. Do you simply wish to enlarge the 
present listed posts ?—1 am afraid my answer 
has not been sufficiently clear. What I intend 
is that on the whole in the superior posts one- 
third should be set apart for Indians. 

5344. How are you going to recruit for that ? 
—Partly by open competition in England, subject 
to selection, and partly from the Provincial 
Service. 

5345. You would not have any examination 
in India for those posts at all ? How would you 
promote them from the Provincial Service ?—For 
the Provincial Service I am not in favour of any 
examination. 

5346. You do not want any examination in 
India for filling up these Indian Civil Service 
-tippointmeixtB. I am not clear what it is that 


you exactly do want. Is this it, that you Wan 
a certain number of these appointments for 
Indians, but you do not want those appointments 
to be filled up by any examination in this 
country; you want those appointments to be filled 
up from the Frovincial Civil Service and from 
Indians who pass in England through the 
competitive test.?—/« the event of there being a 
simultaneous examination, both in India and in 
England, I would propose that a proportion 
should be fixed; and that out of this proportion 
some appointments should go to the Indian 
Civilian recruited by open competition, and that 
some of the Provincial men should be selected as 
at present. 

5347. But you are not in favour of a simul¬ 
taneous examination in India ?—I am not. If 
simultaneous examinations are to be held in 
England and India, then I want a proportion to 
be fixed. 

5348. Iherefcre you would prefer to see these 
appointments made from the Provincial 
Service ?—-No, not all the appointments. The 
point is this. My proposal is that one-third of 
the appointments should be set apart for Indians. 
Some of these should bs filled by reernitment 
after competitive examination in England, and 
the rest should be by promotion from the Subr 
ordinate Provincial Service. 

5349. You say that one Member of the Board 
of Eevenue should be listed from the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

5350. That would leave three Memberships of 
the Board of Revenue, and two-thirds of those two 
appointments you would keep for Europeans, and 
the third one you would give to the Indians who 
pass the examination which you suggest in 
England ?—One Membership of the Board may he 
listed when competent men are available from' the 
Provincial Service. The other three may go to 
European Civilians, or Indian Civilians recruited 

by competitive examination in England,_I 

mean on merit. 

5351. I think I understand now what you 

mean with regard to the recruitment. I would 
now like to ask you one or two incidental 
questians. In your district there are a large 
number of Pariahs or Panohamas, are there not * 
I think nearly 300,000 ?—Yes. ’ 

6352. You have had, have you not, plenty of 
European subordinates in your district at different 
times—Sub-Collectors and Assistant Oolleotors— 
Europeans ?—Yes. 

5353. You have never had any difficulty, have 
you, in getting on friendly terms with European 
subordinates ?—I have never had any diffioulty. 

5354. I think you have a son in England 
now ?—Yes. 

5355. How long has he been there ?—-About 
four years. 

5356. Has he been living in London, or in 
Oxford ?—I sent him home very early, when he 
was about 15 or 16. He first lived at Oxford 
and was under a private tutor. Then he went to* 
Cambridge, and now he is in a suburb of London.' 

5357. From his letters, generally speaking, do 
yon think his life in England is a happy one ?— 
Yes. 

5358. Are you going to send him up for the 
Civil Service, or are you going to bring him up to 
the Bar, or to a profession ?—^Now he is studying 
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for the Bar. Later on it will have to be decided 
what is to be done with him. 

5359. From the letters which he writes to you, 
you gather that he gets on very well with his 
companions : he has several English companions, 
I suppose ?—Yes ; and he has great admiration 
for the English people. 

5360. The Provident fund of the Government 
in India for the Provincial is not compulsory at 
present upon Indians to join, is it j it is optional, 
18 it not ?—I have not looked into that question. 
I believe, however, that it has been made compul¬ 
sory for those who draw more than Es. 100 per 
month. That is my recollection. 

5361. Would you be anxious to see the Provi¬ 
dent fund made compulsory, and that everybody 
should be made to join it ?—That Provident fund 
is not better than an Insurance Company. I 
yrould prefer some fund similar to that of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

5362. You do not think that the benefits you 
get from that fund are sufiicient ?—No. 

5363. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You have been a 
long time in the service, have you not ?—Yes. 

5364. And you have had a very wide and 
varied experience, have you not ?—Yes; I have 
been in the service thirty years now. 

5365. I believe you have received recognition 
for your services from the Government from time 
to time ?—Yes. They first gave me a Certificate 
of Honour, then Khan Sahib, then Khan Bahadur 
and lately I have been made a Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order. 

5366. Have you had any experience of what is 
called a difficult district in this Presidency from 
an administrative point of view ?—Yes. 

5367. Has the Government been satisfied with 
your administration of those districts ?—Yes, 
throughout. Throughout they were satisfied, and 
I w as openly complimented in public speeches by 
Sir Arthur Havelock, Lord Ampthill and Sir 
Arthur Lawley. 

5368. Have there been occasions when you 
have had to deal with situations of difficulty in 
connection with riots ? — Yes several. 1 have had 
several years’ experience of riots, of famines and of 
plague. For five years I was working in plague 
areas. 

5369. Where was that ?—First when I was 
Collector of Anantapur, and for five years I was 
jjvorking in connection with plague in M angalore. 
I have also worked in plague-infected areas in 
South Aroot. 

. 5370. Have there been any occasions upon 
which you have been found fault with ?—I have 
never been found fault with; .1 was lucky to 
receive compliments all through. 

5371. Have you been present at riots; have 
you faced riots ?—Yes. I was present on one 
occasion in Salem, and I was in the midst of the 
rioters. With my own hands I arrested several 
Mussalmans. The District Magistrate was good 
enough to say that I was the only officer that had 
done his duty. He said that I had acted in a 
naost plucky manner. On several occasions I 
have been appointed a Special Magistrate to 
prevent disturbances'in special localities. 

5372, On how many occasions have you been 
appointed a Special Magistrate ?—On two occasions 
I ,was appointed a Special Magistrate. That was 
during the riots at PaTkode in Salem, when there 


was a serious riot between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. Several Hindu houses were burnt by the 
Mussalmans, and some Hindus were killed. The 
European Inspector was beaten, and the Hindu 
Tahsildar had to escape by flight. I was 
appointed as Special Magistrate to superintend 
the conduct of the festival the next year, when a 
still more serious riot was apprehended. The story 
is a long one. I was in charge of the Kotappa- 
konda festival in Kistna. These people were 
giving trouble year after year. In the year pre¬ 
vious to the one when I was in charge of the 
Sivaratri festival, the Brahman Deputy Collector, 
a brother of the editor of the “ Hindu ” was 
about to be stoned to death. The Superintendent 
of Police saved his life. The next year I had the 
conduct of the festival. A police constable was 
assaulted by the rowdies from Nellore. I arrested 
them promptly and the disturbance was stopped. 
I can give more instances, if necessary, but it will 
be a very long record. 

5373. How long have you been in Salem ?— 
Fourteen years—since 1882. 

5374. Is that considered a difficult district ?— 
It has earned a notoriety as a riotous district. 
Sir Murray Hammick knows about it. In 1882 
there were the Salem riots. 

5375. I see you are strongly in favour of the 
appointment to district charges being made from 
officers tried in the Provincial Service ?—I think 
80 ._ These listed appointments. Collectors’ ap¬ 
pointments, are responsible appointments. One 
small blunder on occasions of emergency may lead 
to serious consequences. I think, therefore, that 
officers of tried ability and of large experience 
should be appointed. 

5376. Supposing Indians were appointed, as in 
the case of members of the Indian Civil Service, 
after a certain period of probation,—or rather 
training in the lower ranks, —do you think that 
they would discharge their duties as satisfactorily 
as men recruited direct ?—I would prefer men of 
tried ability and merit, men promoted from the 
lower division of the service who may have given 
satisfactory proof of their merit and ability. 

5377. If there is direct recruitment to the 
higher ranks, would it not secure more literary 
ability ? That would be a great advantage would 
it not, so far as that is concerned ?—Yes ; there is 
no doubt about the advantage of literary ability. 

5378. Is it not desirable, if you are in favour 
of more admissions of Indians into the higher 
ranks of the service, that there should be a more 
difficult qualifying test ?—Mere literary ability 
will not help much in the administration of the 
country. That is my idea. Literary ability 
will do well for colleges, but here tact is wanted. 
Literary ability combined with tact is necessary. 
Mere literary ability, men who are Doctors of 
Law, and things of that sort, will not do for a 
Collector’s post, or for executive posts. 

5379. You think, then, that for executive posts 
you require great tact ?— fou require men of tact, 
force of character, and strength of mind. 

5380. That is the basis of your suggestion ?— 
That is the chief basis of my test. 

5381. With regard to the exclusion of Urdu 
from the departmental examinations as a verna¬ 
cular test, what is your opinion regarding that ?-— 
I am decidedly in favour of Urdu being included, 
not because Urdu is a Mussalman’s language, but 
because Urdu is widely spoken. Go wherever 
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K u' like, and you will find that an c^cer who 
owg Urdu can find people with whom he can 
converse. In the case of Tamil, it is confined 
only to Tamil districts. Outside that group iiiere 
is no one who undmtands it. Take Telugu. 
There are five or six dktricts, and outside them 
nobody understands Telugu. On the West Coast, 
nobody knows either Telugu oar Tamil; whereas, 
Hindustani can carry you from tie northernmost 
point to the southernmost point of this Province; 
and that is the case with regard to the whole of 
India. 

5382. In your experience Urdu would be useful 
almost all through tie Presidency ?—I believe so. 
If our civilians only knew Urdu they would know 
a good deal about the people of this Province, and 
many things connected with them. 

5383. {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to your 
answer to question (1), you say that the result 
of the examination is not quite satisfactory?— 
That is so. 

5384. You want men endowed with more 
administrative tact ?—Yes. 

5885. Does that apply to officers recruited by the 
present competitive examination, that they want 
more administrative tact P—They have adminis¬ 
trative tact, but I should like them to have a little 
more of it. 

5386. I see you use the word “ capacity.” 
Capacity is all right, but what is wanted is tact r— 
Yes. 

5387. You say that you want men “ capable 
of drawing Indians nearer to them by more 
sympathetic treatment. ” You desire to see more 
in that direction ?—I should very much like that 
the European civilian should draw the Indian 
nearer to him. 

5388. Would you say that there is any deterio¬ 
ration in that respect compared wHdi the time 
when you entered the service first ?—I entered 
the service thirty years ago, and I certainly think 
that civilians of the days of Sir Murray Hammick 
were much better than the civilians of the present 
day. 

5389 {Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (10), 
you have referred to the fact that it is desirable, on 
political and administrative grounds, that all 
classes of the community should be represented in 
the service as far as possible ?—Yes. 

5390. Will you tell us exactly your reason why 
you think that is necessary ?—“ On administrative 
and political grounds ” —- it is a very comprehen¬ 
sive expression. 

5391. What does it mean, what are the political 
considerations involved P—“ Political considera¬ 
tions ” mean justice to all communities in all 
matters. 

5392. Do you mean to imply that it is not 
secured under the present system ?—It would not 
be fair that one community should be advanced 
whilst another community should be neglected. 
Political justice requires that all communities 
should be dealt with alike. 

5393. What administrative grounds are there P 
—You appoint all the people of one class to certain 
offices. If you appoint all Mussalmans to an 
office, you may rest assured that the administra¬ 
tion will suffer. If you appoint all Brahmans, 
there is intrigue. And it is me same thing with 
Christians. That is what I call “ on administra¬ 
tive grounds. ” 


5394. I see in answer to one question you say 
that you are against the separation of Judicial and 
the Executive P—Yes. 

5395. What is your practical experience?— 
Although I know that many of my friends, both 
here and in Northern India, are in favour of sej^ 
ration, I think separation is bound to stultify 
Government. Sentimentally, of course, it looks 
very nice; but those who have to carry on 
administration know the desirability of not having 
this separation. 

5396. {Mr. Gokhale.) I think^I understood you 

to say that you were against simultaneous examma- 
tions P—Yes. / 

5397. I see in your reply to question (7) you 
say that you are not again^ a sy^em of simidtai- 
neous examinations in India, in England and in 
other Colonies comprised within His Majesty’s 
dominions, provided a certain proportion is fixed ? 
—^That is so, subject of course to conditions given 
by me in written answer to question (7). 

5398- If that proportion is fixed, you are not 
against it P—No. 

6399. If simultaneous examinations are iutro' 
duced they might be held in the Colonies along 
with India and England ?—^It is a matter of 
minor importance. 

5490. But you state that here P—Yes. 

5401. Do you know how our people are lareated 
in the seH-governing Colonies ?—^I^t is snol^ar 
matter, It has nothing to do with examinations. 

5402. You are not against their being held in 
the Colonies ?—No ; it is a minor matter. 

5403. You would not think it was a wrong 
thing to do if they were not held in the Colonies r 
—No. 

5404. Is it your wish that they should also be 
held in the Colonies P—No ; it is not my wish. T 
attach very little importance to the centering of 
examinations. 

5405. You say that if simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are introduced you would close the English 
door to Indian candidates; yon would not allow 
any Indians to appear in England ?—No ; I do 
not say that. 

5406. In answer to question (11) you say 
“ In case part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by ‘ Natives of India' in India is had 
recourse to, I consider it unnecessary that ‘ Natives 
of India ’ should still be eligible for appointment 
in England ” ? — I did not mean that they should 
not go and compete for the Indian Civil Service 
there : what I meant was for Home service. 

5407. That was not the question ?.—That was 
not the question. I misunderstood it. 

5408. You would keep the doOT open to Indian 
candidates in England?—Yes, I would keep the 
door open to Indian candidates in England. I 
do not wish to shut the door of India against 
English candidates either. 

5409. {Mr. Chaubal.) Have you any judicial 
experience ?—I was Senior Presidency Magistrate 
for some years, and I was in the Kegistration 
Department, which is classed under “ Judicial,” 
I was not a Munsif or a Judge. 

5410. Are you a member of the Madras Muslim 
League ?—We officers cannot be members of any 
political bodies. 

5411. {Sir Theodore Morison.) You say, with 
regard to the Provincial Service, that the present 
designation is enough, provided the status of the 
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Provincial Civil Service is raised by increasing 
their pay and pension ?—Tes. 

6412. And those are the only two points upon 
which you consider it important to insist ?—I 
think that the Provincial Service, as now organised 
in this Province, is good enough. The listed 
appointments carry very small pay. A Provincial 
Judge gets Es. 2,000, and a Provincial first-grade 
Collector gets only Rs. 1,600. A Collector has 
many social functions to attend, and he has to 
keep up the prestige of the Government in the 
district at the head of which he is placed. He 
is likely to be carried away unless he is a man of 
stBong character. 

5413. We have heard of complaints of the 
treatment of members of the Provincial Service 
by the Indian Civil Servants : we have been told 
that that causes great irritation : do you agree 
with that view ?—I do not think that there is any 
ill-treatment peculiarly directed towards members 
of the Provincial Service. What is wanted is 
greater sympathy towards all Indians. 

5414. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You say that open 
competition is faulty because it is open to “ all 
sorts of men regardless of personal character and 
breeding ”. When you wrote that, had you in 
your mind’s eye specific cases of members of 
the Indian Civil Service who were deficient in 
character or breeding?—I regret to say that I 
had several eases in my mind when I wrote that 
answer. I do not wish to specify the cases, but, 


without mentioning names, if you want instances 
I am disposed to give them, provided I do not 
cause any unpleasantness to my European 
brethren. 

5415. Have you actual cases in your mind ?—If 
our civilians would deal a little more sympatheti¬ 
cally with the Indians, India at the present day 
would not be what it is now. 

5416. {Mr. Bamachandra Bao.) When a Depu¬ 
ty Collector rises to a Collector’s place, it is better 
that he should rise at the age of 45. Do you 
think that he would do very good work if he is 
much older than that ?—He would do good work 
at any age, provided he is competent and vigorous 
enough. I would not lay down any age-limit. I 
have known persons 35 years old who are very 
weak and imbecile ; whilst I have known persons 
of 50 years of age who are very active. 

5417. {Mr. Subra/manyam Fantulu.) You said 
in your reply to question (35) that all listed- 
posts are filled by men from the Provincial Service. 
Are you aware that one of the Judge’s places is 
filled by Kumaraswami Sastri, and is filled by 
one who does not belong to the Provincial Service ? 
—I was not aware of that. I do not pay much 
attention to civil matters. 

5418. That is a Provincial matter ?—The Gov¬ 
ernment has power to fill one-fourth of the posts 
from outside. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

5419 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?—Better than might 
be expected. Not as good as it ought to be. No. 


5420 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—Because there is 
no test except medical soundness and the 
ability to score more marks in an examination 
than a certain number of other candidates. 
These are not the only or the most important 
qualifications for the Indian Civil Service, and 
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many of tbe men selected are by no means of tbe 
most snitable stamp. Competition qnalified by 
selection. 

5421 (3). Is tbe system eqnally^ snitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do yon recommend ?—No. 
Because there is a distinctly greater probability 
that most of a given batch of British boys, 
selected by competition, or any other partially 
irrelevant test, which does not of itself ensure 
suitability, will possess the other qualities which 
are essential than that any of a batch of Indian 
boys, similarly selected, will do so. 

6422 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative yon would propose. 
Do yon recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles :—(/»■) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise, (i) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise, (c) Nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selectiA under the 
orders of the Secretary of State, (a) Combined 
nomination and examination, (e) Any other 
method.—I am not prepared to lay down any 
cut and dried method of selection. To do so 
would require more experience of the working 
of similar systems in other services, such as the 
Navy, than I possess. I recommend that the 
competition be confined to those young men who 
may be passed as suitable by a properly consti¬ 
tuted selection board. 

The methods of selection (a), (6) and (c) 
might (all or any of them) be made use of by the 
selection board. 

5423 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I regard the 
proposal as ontside the pede of serious discussion. 

5424 (8). Are you iu favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
No. 

6425 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ? —I consider that the Indian 
Civil Service ought to be open to Natives of 
India, but it is essential that a maximum 
proportion of them should be fixed for each 
province, if the British character of the 
administration is to be maintained. I am 
strongly against the selection of the required 
number by open competition. I would have a 
stiff qualifying—no competitive—examination in 
India, preferably in each province, and select the 
required number from among the qualified 
candidates. 

5426 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India” would he selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (6) combined 

nomination and examination j or (c) any other 


method ? If so, please describe fully what 
system yon would recommend. In particular, 'do 
yon consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I favour (6 )—vide answer to 
question (9). In making the selection, it would 
be desirable to distribute the appointments 
among all classes and communities so far as 
qualified candidates might be available from 
among them. 

5427 (11). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—No. The Natives of India, 
hitherto selected in England, have not turned 
out such as to give any encouragement to the 
continuation of the system. I would restrict 
the right as suggested. 

5428 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which yon may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lien of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services P—Preferably supplemental, but 
the number selected should be so fixed as to keep 
the “ Native of India” element within whatever 
might be fixed as the proper limit. The higher 

osts should not be closed to the Provincial 
ervice. 

5429 (16). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The men selected 
since 1906 are certainly too old when they 
come to India. They are nearly 25, and are 27 
before they are useful. A man should be doing 
useful work long before that. Also, they have 
in many cases, before they leave England, formed 
tastes and habits which reader it unneces¬ 
sarily difficult for them to adapt themselves to 
a ifew life and new conditions. A good age to 
arrive in India is about 22. But, generally 
speaking, the younger the men are canght the 
better. Examine the lists, and I am confident 
that no one can say that in this province the men 
of the eighties, selected at school-leaving age, 
are not at least as good as those selected since 
1892. I am doubtful whether it is necessary 
that candidates should have completed a Univer¬ 
sity course. These men of the eighties had not, 
though a few did so subsequent to selection, and 
I cannot see that they lost anything by it so far 
as their work and utility in India is concerned. 

5430 (16). What is your experience of tbe 
relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
pn)bation at an approved University) and since 
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1891 (age limits 21-23 or 22-24 yeats, followed 
by one year’s probation) ^—If there is any 
difference in merits, the balance is certainly 
not in faroar of the latter. 

5431 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
CSvil Service ?—I am not prepared to say that 
they are less suitable than former recmits under 
the open competition system. 

5432 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
About 22. 

5433 (19). What ago limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits fur 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I am against any 
such examination. Natives of India should be 
selected in India. 

5434 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed P Do yon accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macanlay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
“ of such a nature that no candidate who may 
“ fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
“ himself, bave any reason to regret the time and 
'* labour which he had spent in preparing him- 
" self to be examined,’^ and that the object 
should be to secure, not specialists in any parti¬ 
cular subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well educated 
young mau of the period ?—I accept the 
principle. 

5435 (23). Do yon consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alteratious (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 26 Viet., c. 64). 

{ Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(83 Viet., c. 8), reproduced as Appendices II 
and III to these questions.]—Yes. The Indian 
Civil Service is, or should be, a corps d’elite. 
If it is to be so, it is essential that it should hold 
the great majority of the higher appointments. 

5436 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of Europetm subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre do you consider that “ Natives 
of India ” might, under present conditions, pro¬ 
perly be admitted ?—Yes. Doubtful. 

5487 (26). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 18dl (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—No. 


5438 (27). Have the ” Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in Eng¬ 
land, proved, on the average, as eifioient as the 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
of the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of 
the Administration, whether on executive tit 
judicial duties ?—Very certainly—no. 

5439 (28). Do you consider that the old sys¬ 
tem of appointment of "Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if' so, what method of recruitment would yon 
recommend ?—No. It was a failure. 

5440 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible 
and expedient to employ them in all branches 
of the Administration P—No. I do not think 
they have ever been appointed to the more 
difficnlt and responsible administrative posts. In 
the judicial (^noh it may be different. 

5441 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open oompetitiTe- 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do- 
you recommend the continuance or abolition 
of this system P—Good, I think, when the can¬ 
didates are selected from among boys under 20; 
unnecessary when candidates are selected after a- 
University course. 

5442 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer's course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive- 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you P—Depends entirely 
on the age of selection. 

5443 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University P—Yes. 

5444 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons?—Yes. Because apart from 
mere scholarship the social life of some Univer¬ 
sities is much more beneficial to an unformed 
young man than that of others. 

5445 (47). Do you consider that probationera 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation P If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend P—Yes. About 
£150 a year and a first-class passage to India. 
The present grant of (I believe) a sum sufficient 
to pay for a second-class passage is an unneoes- 
sary allusion to the deteriorated prospects and 
position of the service. 

5446 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, u,nder what 
conditions P—No. 

5447 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay's Committee in 
1854 that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling P Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
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pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after com¬ 
pleting a University course ?—Yes. To both. 

5448 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability daring the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of oases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt at 
colloquial instruction j (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts ?—(i) Very useful. All the rest useful. 

5449 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India P—England. 

5450 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England P —^I disapprove. 

5451 (55). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal that each Provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ?—I doubt the efficiency of any 
such system. 

5452 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of oriental studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can he given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian 
district head-quarters, ■ the difficulty of even 
good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty df 
arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—I do 
not. 

5453 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether iu lieu 
of or supplementary > to the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers ?— 
They should go to England for two years. 

5454 (59). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period of proba¬ 
tion between the course of study for probationers 
who are “ Natives of India ” and the coarse 
prescribed for other natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—Yes’. I 
think so. 

5455 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced P—Yes. They have every opportunity of 
learning their work and they generally do. 

5456 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Yes. 

5457 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
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Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service V ' If so, what are the 
causes P Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied P—No. Not in my time, rather an 
improvement ? By no means in all cases. The 
South Indian languages are remarkably difficult, 
and 1 think that only a man who is naturally a 
good linguist can ever be really proficient in 
them. 

5458 (64). Pl6ase give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, 
what course of study (course for a call to the 
Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), 
and what conditions do you propose P—I think 
that executive officers as a rule know quite as 
much law as they have any use for. I have no 
experience of the judicial. 

5459 (69). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of training you recommend for such officers ?— 
First a course of probation in England. Then 
the same training in India as is given to British- 
born officers recruited in England. 

5460 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; 
ana \b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. 

To secure these objects, the number of posts, 
called technically “superior” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Es, 1,000 per mensem, is ascer¬ 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do you accept this system P If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered p—I do not 
consider that the system works out satisfactorily. 
Men coming to India at 25 are far too old—and 
probably married—before they attain a position 
of financial comfort. They are very generally in 
debt during the earlier portion of "their service, 
and if misfortune supervenes, such as sickness in 
the family, they sometimes never recover. 

5461 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called techni¬ 
cally “ inferior posts,” and should be drawing 
pay at rates above that of the lowest grade, but 
not exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
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accept this as a snitable arrangement P It not, 
what alteration wonld 700 suggest, and for what 
reasons —No. It is far too uncertain. There 
should be a time-scale of pay for at least the first 
ten years of service. 

5462 (87). Are yon satisfied that, under the 
exifiting system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
1 consider that the principle of selection for 
higher posts is not nearly sufficiently observed ; 
at least in this province. There is far too much 
promotion by mere seniority. Consequently 
promotion is blocked, discontent is caused and 
efficiency suffers. Officers holding high posts in 
this province are frequently, if not generally, 
far senior to those holding high posts in other 
provinces. I am convinced that more rigorous 
selection, if soundly exejcised, would be 
approved by the public opinion of the Service. 

I am strongly in favour of the compulsory 
retjrement of inefficient officers on a propor¬ 
tionate pension. 

5463 (89). Have you any other suggestions to 
make under this head which are not covered by 
your answers to the above questions and to the 
questions under the heads relating to salary, 
leave and pension ?—There is a great deal of 
discontent in the Service owing to the very 
inadequate repayments by the State of the un¬ 
avoidable e^enses to which officers are put by 
transfers. The account rules on the subject are 
absolutely unjust and absurd. An officer should 
be reimbursed the cost of conveying to his new 
station a sufficient and necessary equipment of 
horses, conveyance, and camp kit. 

Also Government residences are assessed to 
rent at far above the market rate. 

5464 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
•lower posts or to both ?—Dissatisfaction is un¬ 
doubtedly felt, not with regard to the pay of the 
higher posts, but with regard to the difficulty of 
attaining them and the time taken to do so. The 
cause of this is the block in promotion, which is 
again due to failure to promote by selection and 
to the greatly diminished value of the pension, 
which causes senior officers with families to cling 
to full pay long after they have passed their 
maximum efficiency and have no hope for 
advancement. 

In the lower grades there is much discontent. 
A young civilian does not attain to a salary 
snitable to his age, position and expenses xintil 
he is at least an acting Collector, or Jndge, and 
Iiardly then. 

5465 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ?—I 
approve of a time-scale for the first ten years of 
service. After that officers should take their 
chance of grade promotion. The minimum pay 
should be Rs. 600 a month. The present start- 
ing pay is too small and debt is almost inevitable. 
The pay should increase by Rs. 100 a month 
annually up to Rs. 1,600. 


5466 (100). As an alternative do yon recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale P 
—No. 

5467 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers o| the Indian 
Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do yon suggest?—No. Because 
they cannot get it. 

5468 (108). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest?—No. 
Because they cannot afford it. 

5469 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend?—No. I do not. 
After deductions, my furlough allowance, which 
is supposed to be £1,000 a year, works out to 
under £70 a month. I cannot set up an 
establishment in England and keep myself and a 
wife and family on that, much less get any 
recreation out of my furlough. 

5470 (111). Do you consider that the meoi- 
mnm and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees, and if so, what change ? 
—I do not see why there should be a maximum. 
Half pay should be half pay. The minimum is 
almost a starvation aUowance for a married man 
with a family. 

5471 (117). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of leave not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
—As officers cannot take all the furlough which 
they earn, because they cannot afford it, I recom¬ 
mend that, instead of a given period of furlough, 
which has been earned, an officer be permitted to 
take half that period on full pay. 

5472 (J18). Is the present system of equal 
anntiities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service P—Yes. 

5473 (119). Would a non-contributory system 
of superannuation pensions, varying in amount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of 
retirement, be preferable in the interests either 
of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—A nOn-contributory 
system would be preferable, but I do not see 
why the amount of the pensions should vary, pro¬ 
vided that full service for pension has been 
completed. 

5474 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
annuity system, do you suggest any modifications 
in its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for 
what reasons ?— Yes. I have no means of know¬ 
ing how much of his pension is supposed to be paid 
for by each officer by means of the 4 per cent, 
deduction from salary. In the case of officers of 
thirty years’ service and over it must be a large 
proportion, and it has to be remembered that 
these officers have a shorter time to enjoy it in. 
The pension granted by the State to the Indian 
Civil Service is not greatly in excess of that 
granted to the unoovenanted services. I think 
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that the State shoald provide the whole pension, 
and that the 4 per cent, contribution shoald be 
abolished, or preferabty, if retained, should form 
a Provident fund, snpplementary to the pension. 
The contributions which have been made by 
officers now in service, or living on pension, 
should be treated retrospectively as a Provident 
fund. 

5475 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which P Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—No. Be¬ 
cause it would cause senior officers to hang on in 
service. This would accentuate the present 
block of promotion. Besides, men in the higher 
posts are apt to be too old and to have lost some 
of their energy, and this evil would also be 
accentuated. I do not think that any man, who 
has lived his active life in India, improves after 
40. Deterioration is apt to set in at a varying 
age subsequent to that. 

5476 (124). Do you recommend the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without 
some provision for their subsistence ? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—Yes. Pensions propor¬ 
tionate to service. 

Mr. W. 0. Hokke, 

5479. (Chairman.) You occupy the position 
of Acting First Member of the Board of Eevenue ? 
—^Yes. 

5480. In that capacity, I take it, you have a 
wide knowledge of the whole of the Presidency of 
Madras ?—I have some knowledge of the whole 
Presidency. 

5481. Has your service been limited to the 
Presidency of Madras ?—Entirely. 

5482. I notice in answer to question (7), 
with reference to simultaneous examination, you 
make a somewhat sweeping reply?—With regard 
to that question I should like to make a little 
explanation. I have some reason to believe that 
that answer gives a certain amount of offence. 
It is far from my intention to give offence to any¬ 
one, much less to a Eoyal Commission. There¬ 
fore, although that answer expresses my opinion, 
I recognise that I have somewhat too strongly 
expressed myself. Perhaps it would have been 
more happy if instead of saying that I considered 
any system of simultaneous examination to be 
outside the pale of serious discussion, I had said 
that I myself was not prepared to consider the 

system seriously. 

5483. You are prepared to say that whilst you 
take strong objection to the holding of simulta¬ 
neous examinations you are prepared to modify 
the expression which you have used, and that you 
realise that amongst sections of the public, it is, 
at any rate, a matter worthy of serious discus¬ 
sion ?—I recognise the fact that many gentlemen 
are quite prepared to discuss it, and I have no 
desire to give offence to those gentlemen. 

5484. With regard to your answer to questions 
(2) and (9), you are in favour of recruitment for 
■the Indian Civil Service partly in England and 

.artly in India ?—Yes. 

5485. As regards recruitment in England, you 
srould have a system of competition qualified by 
^eleotion P—^Yes. 


I. Hobne. . 


5477 (129)* Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working such regulations ?—^ 
No. Contributions should not continue after 
retirement. This is another cause which contri¬ 
butes to prevent senior officers from retiring. 
If necessary, increased contribution during 
service would be preferable. The amount now 
drawn as pension, after all deductions, is such 
that, with the increased cost of living and the 
impossibility of a man with a family saving any¬ 
thing during service, officers cannot retire, and 
therefore hang on in service after they have 
passed their best. Whereby efficiency suffers 
and discontent is caused which farther reacts on 
efficiency. 

5478 (130). In particular do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their, social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based P—I see no reason why 
they should not be admitted. 


called and examined. 

5486. And you give as your reason for that 
opinion that you think by selection you would be 
able to get a better class of candidate than under 
the present open system P—Yes. 

5487. Have you reason to think that there is 
room for improvement P—Yes. 

5488. Has your opinion been strengthened dur¬ 
ing recent years P—I think not, except with refer¬ 
ence to the more advanced age at which candidates 
come to India, but that has nothing to do with 
the system of competition. There has been no 
other system than pure competition. I have no 
experience of any other system, but I feel that 
the system of pure competition as a means of 
selecting men for work in the Indian Civil Service 
leaves a great deal to be desired. 

5489- It is the result of the system that I am 
asking about. You are not altogether satisfied 
with the result of the open system p—No. 

5490. Could you elaborate that a little ? For 
instance, is it from the point of view of deficiency 
of education, or deficiency of character and manner 
on the part of the candidate P—^Not from deficienqy 
of education. I consider that the men who join 
the service under the system of open competition 
are amply educated, but there are many other 
qualities, with regard to making a satisfactory 
officer for the Indian Civil Service which are in no 
way guaranteed by literary or educational competi¬ 
tion. It takes no account of character; it takes no 
account of physical activity; it takes no account 
of other qualities which, perhaps, come under the 
head of “ character.” 

5491. You think from your observation that 
there is very definite room for improvement with 
regard to character and manner ?—^No ; I do not. 
I mean, that better material could be obtained. 
I have no fault to find with the character or with 
the manner of officers of the Indian Civil Service. 
Do not misunderstand me to that extent. 
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5492. I do not wish to pash yoa in any answer 
you desire to make. I am only speaking of 
character and manner in their hroad sense?-— 
Other qualities are necessary for a position of 
command, and for a position of administrative 
responsibility. 

5493. You think that a system of selection will 
be able successfully to realise that object which 
you have in view ?—I see no reason why it should 
not, if the selected body were properly constituted. 

5494. What, in your judgment, would be an 
ideal selecting body ?—I am not prepared to 
say o£E-hand; it would require a good deal of 
consideration. 

5495. Tour proposal as regards India is a 
system for recruitment of nominated candidates 
subject to their passing a qualifying examination, 
is it not ?—^Tes; a stiff qualifying examination in 
India, and selection from among those who pass 
it, was my idea. 

5496. The examination consisting of different 
subjects from those of the examination in 
England ?—That point I have not co^isidered. 
that is a more educational point, and I claim no 
skill in education. 

5497. You do not say in your answers what 
proportion should be recruited in India ?—^I am 
very doubtful on that point. I think I said in 
my reply that I was doubtful. 

5498. You are not prepared to give an opinion 
upon that point ?—No. 

■ 5499. In any case, the number so recruited from 
that quarter must of necessity in your scheme 
<be a small one, must it not?—It must be a 
considerable minority. I consider that the Indian 
element in the service should bo considerably less 
in number than the British element. At present 
I am not prepared to say that any proportion 
which may be fixed should be fixed for ever. 

' ' 5500. You are anxious that there should be due 
“representation of the various communities ? —Yes, 
As far as possible. 

5501. And you would attain that object by 
iheans of the nomination of the candidate ?—I 
would have that yoint kept in view by the select¬ 
ing body at the time of selection. 

5502. You would still leave a prospect of pro¬ 
motion to listed posts, provided the authorised 
proportion of Indians in the higher ranks was not 
exceeded ?—Yes. 

5503. Therefore, presumably, under your 
scheme the whole of the listed posts would bo re¬ 
served for the Provincial Service : am I correct in 
that inference ?—That is a point which I have 
not considered. It would be very difficult to work 
out the numbers of Indian candidates to be admit¬ 
ted by selection and competition, leaving room for 

, a certain number of promotions from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. It is a very difficult point, I 
could not solve the problem straight off. 

, 5504. You are not prepared to go into the 
scheme ?—Not to elaborate the scheme. 

5505. You admit that the scheme presents con¬ 
siderable difficulties ?—Yes, I think it presents 
considerable difficulties. 

■ 5506. In answer to question (57), I see you 
recommend two years’ probation in England for 
candidates recruited to the Indian Civil Service. 
Gould you tell us what you consider to be the 
specific advantages of this scheme ?-—To broaden 


their outlook upon life, to give them a little moro 
knowledge of the world, 

5507. You are satisfied that it is better to give 
them their whole probation m England, than to 
reserve a portion of it to be given in India P—I do- 
not hold a very strong opinion upon that point. 
I am quite open to conviction. 

5508. I notice that in answer to question 
(39) you speak of the Indian element of the Civil 
Service. In giving this answer, had you in your 
mind many oases ?—Not many cases, because there 
have been extremely few officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Service selected from listed posts. Up to- 
date they have not been numerous. Therefore 
the number of individual cases available for 
consideration is quite small. 

5509. I see you say that, so far as your experi¬ 
ence in the Presidency of Madras goes, Indians 
have only been appointed to the less difficult and 
responsible administrative posts ? —That is my 
distinct impression. 

5510. Is it your opinion that if they had been 
appointed to more difficult posts they would not 
have carried out their work satisfactorily ?—I 
should hardly like to give an answer based upon 
pure supposition. 

5511. You put the answer here rather definite¬ 
ly, and that is wky I asked you to elaborate it ?—■ 
My opinion is, no. I say in my answer ” No. 
I do not think that they have ever been appointed 
to the more difficult and responsible administra¬ 
tive posts. In the judicial branch it may be 
different.” I am not in the counsels of the 
Government. 

5512. You are giving your answer from your 
own observation ?—^Yes. 

5513. All those cases you have noted ?—Yes. 

5514. As regards the time-scale, I notice in 
answer to question (99), that you propose for 
the Indian Civil Service a substantially higher 
scale than that which has recently been approved 
for the political department ?—^I have no knowl¬ 
edge of the time-scale there. 

5515. I understand it is a fact. You put 
that figure in your answer, but I suppose it would 
be quite subject, in your opinion, to modification ? 
—I do not think that it is susceptible very much 
to modification, because any considerable modifi¬ 
cation would fail to effect any improvement on 
the present conditions. 

5516. You would suggest that the time-scale 
for the Indian Civil Bervice should be on the 
higher grade for the Political department. That 
is what your answer amounts to, is it not ?— 
If necessary, I would. I should presume that 
the time-scale for the political department is 
insufficient. 

5517. And let the finance look after itself ?— 
Yes. 

5518. With regard to your answer to question 
(122), you say you do not think that any man who 
has lived his active life in India, improves after 
40; and that the deterioration is apt to set in at 
a varying age after. In view of that opinion, 
what age would you fix, or would you be prepared 
to fix any age for voluntary or compulsory 
retirement ?—^No, I would not be prepared to fix 
any definite age. Cases vary individually to a 
great extent. I said, “ varying age.’” 

5519. I suppose you know a good many officers 
in India who have reached the mature age of 40, 
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and still hare a little work in them P—I am 50 
myself, and I do not consider myself “ done.” 

5520. Qnestion (109) asks, “ Do you. consider 
that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? 
If not, what changes do you recommend ? ” and 
in your answer you give a description of your 
own furlough allowance, which shows a deduc¬ 
tion of £160. That is so, is it not ?—^Yes, some¬ 
where about that. 

5521. Less than the nominal amount that is 
due to you. "What do those reductions consist 
of ?—Of contributions for our own pension. 

5522. Which you are having to pay anyhow, 
whether you are here, or on furlough ?—Yes. 
And there is the contribution for the wives’ and 
childrens’ pensions. I do not think that my 
calculation includes income-tax. 

5523. But those two items which you have just 
mentioned are deductions which you are making 
in India, just as much as when you are on 
leave ?—^My point is this. When a man is on 
leave he cannot afford those deductions which he 
can afford when he is in India. He does not feel 
them in India,* but he feels them very severely 
when on leave. 

5524. On account of the higher cost of 
living ?—On account of the much smaller sum at 
his disposal; and, of course, on account of the 
higher cost of living, and of the inevitable cost of 
setting up a temporary establishment. 

5525. I notice, as a solution of this difRculty, 
in answer to question (117) you say, “ As 
officers cannot take all the furlough which they 
earn, because they cannot afford it, I recommend 
that instead of giving the period of furlough which 
has been earned, an officer be permitted to take 
half that period on full pay.” Now that would 
mean a very considerable increase of allowance, 
would it not, on what is at present being 
enjoyed ?—Yes, it would, because our nominal 
half pay is nothing like half pay. 

5526. Take an officer, for instance, on £3,000 
a year, who now, you say, would be receiving 
£1,000 a year on leave ; would he not under that 
proposal, if he takes six months’ leave, receive for 
that six months half the amount ?—There would 
be a very large increase in that. On the other 
hand, with a Junior Assistant Collector there 
would be no increase at all. 

5527. Whilst on the one hand you consider the 
present arrangement is detrimental to the officer, 
probably, on the other hand, yon would be fully 
satisfied' if a sum on a lower basis than that which 
I have indicated was allowed hereafter ?—^Yes, if 
the period of leave is not reduced, as I propose to 
reduce it. I propose to give only half the amount 
of leave, but to give it on full pay. But if any 
less increase of pay were to be sanctioned, the 
reduction of leave should only be proportionate. 

5528. The additional aggregate cost to the 
State would be very considerable under your 

a sal, would it not?—Yes, it would, no 

5529. With regard to question No. (87), you 
complain of the discontent in the service on 
account of the very slow promotion ?—Yes. 

5530. As compared with other presidencies 
and provinces, do you regard the Civil Servant 
in Madras as worse off ?—I do not know how 
proipotion in other Provinces compares at the 
present time. It varies at times. It has been 
better in Madras than in other provinces. 
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At other times, however, it has been worse 
than in certain other provinces. I only know 
that there is a very considerable block in pro¬ 
motion in certain stages in the service, and 
that there has been a considerable amount of 
discontent on that account. My answer has no 
reference to myself, but to those junior to me. 

5531. You would like to see a much more 
rigorous system of selection to the higher posts ? 
—Yes, I would. 

5532. Dealing with question (89) you say, 

“ An officer should be reimbursed the cost of con¬ 
veying to his new station a sufficient and neoeBsary 
equipment of horses, conveyance and camp kit.” 
You say that on account of these constant transfers 
a very large out-of-pocket e^ense is incurred by 
the officer?—1 do not think I refer to “constant 
transfers”. Transfers are not now so frequent as 
they used to be, I refer to any transfer. It is a 
very serious fine upon any man now. The 
Begulations are so interpreted as to cause very 
serious discontent. 

5533. Have you thought out anything in the 
nature of a scale which would adequately meet 
these expenses ?—There is no difficulty about it 
at all. I would give the actual expenses of 
moving. Every man in the district has to keep 
horses. He is absolutely obliged to keep a con¬ 
veyance. He has also to keep tents, and he has 
to keep a considerable establishment of servants. 
He has to move aU these things when he leaves 
one district to go to another. 

5534. Is there any allowance at all ?—^At the 
present moment, the Rules, as interpreted, say 
that the expense of carrying horses and camp kit 
and transfer will not be borne by the Government 
unless it is to the advantage of the State that the 
officer should carry those necessities by rail. It 
amounts to this, that almost invariably the officer 
has to pay for them himself. 

5535. So that there is a very legitimate griev¬ 
ance in that direction ?—^Yes, there is a very 
legitimate grievance in that direction; a very real 
one. I travel round the Presidency a good deal, 
and mix with district officers, and I therefore 
know how severely it is felt. 

5536. {LordRonaldahay.) You say that all the 
leave to which an officer is entitled is not taken 
now, because he cannot get it. Is the reason for 
that because the leave reserve is not sufficiently 
large ?—I do not know what the reason is; but 
I know, as a matter of fact, that' no one in the 
course of his service gets all his privilege leave. 
It is laid down in the Orders that privilege leave 
is not a right, but a concession ; that men can only 
have it if convenient. Privilege leave is often 
refused. 

5537. You were thinking, mainly, of privilege 
leave ?—^Definitely of privilege leave, because it is 
leave on full pay. It was referred to in a ques¬ 
tion,—^it is privilege leave, 

5538. I want to clear up a point as to your 
views with regard to the probation which is now 
passed by successful candidates in the examination. 
In answer to the question as to whether you think 
the system of probation is a good one or not, you 
say uiat it is a good one in we case of men who 
are recruited youi^ to the service, but that 
you dp not think it is necessary in the case of men 
who have passed through a University career ?— 
Yes. 
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5539. Bnt surely it is necessary, even in the 
case of men who have passed through a University 
oMeer, in order that they may receive instruc¬ 
tions in the special subjects which are not included 
in the general open competitive examination : is 
not that so ?—I do not think it is absolutely 
necessary in their ease, nor do I think it advisable 
in view of the great waste of time which occurs. 
They are alrei^y at a certain age; they are 

f :etting older, and it is time that they came to 
ndia if they are coming at all. 

5540. Under the present system, the pro¬ 
bationers have to pass the final examination in 
certain subjeots, namely the principal vernacular 
language of the province to which they are 
selected. Indian History, the Indian Penal Code, 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, and the Indian 
Evidence Act. Now, none of those subjects 
would be studied by University candidates prior 
to the competitive examination. If you are to 
do away with a period of probation, I do not 
understand how these candidates are to become 
acquainted with these subjects?—My view is that 
the subjects of Indian Law and the others you 
have mentioned, can be very quickly acquired in 
this country by a candidate who has already taken 
a University degree,—that means by an educated 
and able man; and lie will acquire them quicker 
in this country in the course of his work than by 
learning them in a class. As to the language, 
there can be no question. 

5541. You think that all these subjects could 
be acquired in the course of the early years of his 
service without attending any class, or anything 
of that kind ?—Yes, I consider so. 

5542. I should like to make myself clear in 
my own mind why it is that you are not quite 
satisfied with the present system of open com¬ 
petition. In answer to the Chairman you said 
that you had nothing to say against the 
character, and manners, and so on, of the 
recruits which are at present obtained in the 
service; but at the same time you held the 
opinion that more satisfactory material would 
be obtained if we were to adopt a system of 
combined nomination and examination in place 
of the present system. I want to know what 
you had in your mind when you came to that 
oonolusion. Surely you must have felt that the 
recruits which we are getting at the present time 
were deficient in some respects, otherwise you 
would have been entirely satisfied with the 
system?—^^I certainly have felt that better 
material might have been available. I have felt 
that young men who came out were not the most 
snifable stamp of young men for the service. 

5543. Uo you object to saying rather more 
definitely in what respects they were not quite of 
the most suitable stamp ?—I would rather not go 
into details, I think. 

5544. But from your own personal experience, 
you do hold the view that we should be likely to 
get a rather more suitable stamp of men if we 
were to adopt a system of nomination combined 
with examination ?—Personally, I see no reason 
to doubt it. I cannot see how a simple literary 
test can possibly be a satisfactory test for selecting 
men for the varied duties which are required of 
them ; a test which tests only one of the very con¬ 
siderable number of qualities which are essential. 

6545. But that, really, is a sort of general 
theory. That is a theory which I can form for 


myself. What I want to get at is whether the 
witnesses whom we examine out here, from their 
personal experience of the service, have reason to 
flbelieve, apart from any mere theory, that the 
present system is not wholly satisfactory ?—I am 
quite right in saying that I have not infrequently 
considered, when young men have arrived in this 
country, that they were not the most suitable 
stamp of young men—^not quite the stamp that we 
wanted; and yet I am also prepared to admit 
that many of them have subsequently tumedout 
exceedingly good men indeed. 

5546. I should like to know what are your 
main reasflkis for considering a system of simul¬ 
taneous examination to be an impracticable one P 
—My reasons are very much stock ones, very 
much those which were given by the Government 
of India, and accepted by’ the Secretary of State 
in 1894. My principal objection is that I consider 
pure competition, whether simultaneous or other¬ 
wise, to be a wholly unsuitable method of selection 
and more unsuitable in the case of Indian candi¬ 
dates than in the case of British candidates. 

5547. If the present system of open competi¬ 
tion were given up, and the system of combined 
nomination and examination were substituted, 
that objection to simultaneous examination would 
be gone, would it not?—That objection to a 
qualified simultaneous examination, such as yon 
state, would be gone. But that, sorely, is not the 
kind of simultaneous examination which is advo¬ 
cated by those who do advocate it. That would 
not satisfy them. 

5548. I was asking you that on the assumption 
that the present system was altered ?—Yes. 

5549. And your other main reasons against it 
are what ?—I am a strong believer in the necessity 
for a minimum proportion of European officers in 
the service. I think that the maintenance of 
such a minimum proportion is totally incompatible 
with the ^stem of simultaneous examinations. 

5550. Then you hold the view that if simul¬ 
taneous examinations were instituted in this 
country a large number of Indians would find 
their way into the service ?—I should have 
thought so ; but I heard an eminent educationist 
here say that he thought that would not happen 
at present. He was careful to say “at present.” 
That may be right, perhaps—not at present; but 
I am quite sure that in a few years the demand 
which would arise for the education, or rather the 
cramming, which would enable candidates to pass 
tbe examination, would result in the supply of 
the kind of education which would be required, 
and that an enormous number of candidates would 
be forthcoming with very considerable percentages 
of success. 

5551. You tell us that the Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service who have got in through 
the English door have not proved satisfactory ?— 
That is my opinion. 

5552. In your opinion are they more satisfac¬ 
tory, or less satisfactory, than members of the 
Provincial Service who have been promoted to 
listed posts ?—That is a very difficult comparison 
to make, because members of the Provincial Service 
who have been promoted to listed posts are so 
exceedingly few that it becomes almost a personal 
comparison; and, being so few, there is less 
variation among them than there is among the 
larger number of Indian candidates who have 
obtained admission to the Indian Service through 
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open competition. It is less possible to strike an 
average. 

5553. It is not possible, yon sav, -with your 
experience, to compare the two ?—/think there is 
hardly sufficient material for^omparison. 

5554. {Sir Theodore Moriaon.) With regard to 
our dissatisfaction with the people who come out 
ere, have you any reason to think that there are 

considerably better men in England who might 
be induced to come out here who are not caught 
by the present system; men who do not get into 
the 'Civil Service ?—No doubt there are better 
men, but whether those who do not appear would 
be induced to appear by such a modmcation as I 
suggest, I do not know. 

5555. In your experience in England, at 
Universities and otherwise, you have seen men 
who would like to get into the Civil Service, and 
they say that they will not try; is that so ?— 
I cannot say. It is more than thirty years since 
I was at the University. 

5556. With regard to the Selection Committee, 
would you tell me what instructions you would 

ive them ? We have all sorts of ideas of the 
ind of men whom we think would do for the 
service, but we have not got, probably, the same 
idea of the instructions one would give to the 
Selection Committee. What kind of instructions 
would you give to your Selection Committee: 
what sort of things would th^ be expected to 
look for?—^I hardly think I could draw up 
instructions at a moment’s notice: it would 
require careful consideration. At the same time, 
I have no doubt it could be done. 

5557. With reference to your answer to one of 
the questions put to you by Lord Eonaldshay, do 
I understand that you have given your main 
reasons for objecting to simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 

5558. The others mentioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India you do not attach much import¬ 
ance to, as, for instance, with regard to the 
practical difficulties of introducing a system of 
simultaneous examination ?—I am not prepared 
to press those; but I feel that that sort of diffi¬ 
culty could probably be got over. » 

5559. Therefore, the objections to your mind 
come to this, that first of all it would not secure 
a sufficient number of Englishmen ?—That is the 
main reason. 

5560. And, secondly, that a literary competi¬ 
tive examination does not give the best results ?— 
It does not catch the best material. 

5561. Either in England or in India?— 
Either in England or in India, and still more in 
India. 

5562. Does your experience of the different 
methods of recruitment in India enable you to 
support that: could you give us any reasons for 
it?—I merely say that the old Statutory Civil 
Service was generally condemned, and no doubt 
rightly. I think the best Indian Collector I 
have ever known was a member of the Statutory 
Civil Service. 

5563. You have had experience of recruiting 
your Provincial Service by competition and by 
nomination, is that so?—Personally, I do not 
happen to have any personal acquaintance with 
any of the. candidates recruited from the Provin¬ 
cial Service by open competition. I cannot say 
that I know anything about it. I do not happen 
to have come across it. 


5564. Are there any other services that you 
know of in which those different methods of 
recruitment have been employed ?—Yes, the 
Police. I was Inspector-General of Police for 
five years, or more. 

5565. Did you have a literary test for the 
Police ?—N 0 , we selected young men. It was 
purely by selection. We insisted upon a certain 
standard. 

5566. Were the best men those who had the 
highest qualifications ?—They were still too young 
to enable one to form a judgment. 

5567- In your answer to question (93) yon 
speak of the greatly diminished value of the 
pension. You say, “ The cause of this is the block 
in promotion, which is again due to failure to 
promote by selection and to the greatly diminished 
value of the pension, which causes senior officers 
with families to cling to full pay long after they 
have passed their maximum efficiency and leave no 
hope for advancement ” ?—^There is a misprint at 
the end of my answer there. It should not be 
“ and leave no hope for advancement,” it should 
be " and have no hope of advancement.” 

5568. I do not understand the value of the 
pension, or why men should stay on, so fer as 
their pension is concerned, beeause they are con¬ 
tributing to it to a much greater extent, are they 
not?—I call the “value of the pension” the 
amount of necessary commodities which the pen¬ 
sion will purchase. 

5569. You mean merely the rise in prices in 
England; it does not mean more than that ?—That 
is so. It does not mean that the value of the rupee 
has fallen. The “ purchasing power ” would have 
been a more clear way of putting it. 

5570. It is that the cost of living at home has 
gone up, and that a thousand a year is not worth 
so much ?—Undoubtedly. 

5571. {Mr. Chaubal.) May I take it from your 
answers to several questions that you are against 
having the English door open to the Indian ?— 
If the method of selection which I have advocated 
were adopted, I would close the door of open 
competition in England. 

5572. I am speaking about the present exami¬ 
nation as it stands. Supposing that the present 
competitive examination as it is at the present 
day is maintained, and that there is no change, in 
that ease what would be your opinion ?—^I would 
not close the door of open competition unless 
another one were opened. 

5673. Supposing the change you are thinking 
of is introduced, namely, of having the selection 
and competition combined, id that case you would 
shut the door to the Indian candidates for the 
English examination ?—As I have said, yes, 

5574. May I know the reason? Supposing 
both here and there students are selected, it may 
be not necessarily by the same Board, supposing 
you have an English Board of Selection for Eng¬ 
lish students and an Indian Board for Indian 
students, and supposing the Indian Board selects, 
in that case you would have no objection to letting 
these selected Indian students appear at the home 
examination, would you ?—Do you mean, if the 
system I advocated were adopted ? 

5575. Yes, with this qualification. If the com¬ 
petitive examination in England is changed and 
if the principle of selection is adopted, and if you 
have a stiff examination here, you do not desire 
that Indian boys should go up for the Eng liab 
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examination at all, do you P—^No; I should prefer 
that they did not. 

5576. Assuming that there was a Selection 
Board only, that there is only one examination in 
England, and you want the present system to be 
changed, by changing the mere open competition 
into competition and selection,—supposing that 
there is only one examination in England, and 
that fur that examination candidates are selected 
by two different Boards, what would be the objec¬ 
tion to Indian candidates going up ?—It would 
not do, because my proposal was that in India the 
examination should be qualifying and the selec¬ 
tion should be arbitrary from among the qualified 
candidates. M!y proposal for England, I think, 
was that the selection should be by open compe¬ 
tition amongst already selected and passed 
candidates. There is a difference. They would 
not be under the same conditions. 

5577. Is it selection for candidates to appear, 
or is it after the results that amongst the success¬ 
ful candidates your theory of selection comes in ? 
My proposal, and my idea, is that in England 
there should be competition amongst the selected 
and approved candidates. In India, on the other 
hand, I would have a qualifying, not a competi¬ 
tive, examination, and I would select the candi¬ 
dates from amongst those who had qualified. 

5578. With regard to the latter part of your 
answer, you would have a qualifying test, and 
amongst the students who passed that qualifying 
test you would have selection P—^Yes. 

5579. May I ask why you differentiate the 
two processes in the two countries P Supposing a 
properly constituted Selection Board selects the 
candidates who should appear for the examination 
and then permits those to appear, why do 
make that differentiation between ^e two ?—The 
reason why I make the differentiation is that oom- 

etition is not suitable as a means of selecting 
ndian candidates: it is even less suitable than 
for selecting English candidates. 

5580. I admit the force of what you say if it 
were an open competition; but if it is to be a 
competition between selected candidates only, 
do you still think that ?—I still do think so ; but 
of course the force of it is diminished. 

5581. Now with regard to this question of 
simultaneous examinations. Of course you do 
take into account the grounds which are urged 
upon the other side as to why there should be a 
simultaneous examination p—I have seen the 
grounds urged, but I have never seen any that I 
have considered valid. 

5582. Have you tried to ascertain for some 
years past the number of candidates who go from 
India, and appear at the competitive examination, 
and fail p—I do not know. I have not enquired 
into it. 

5583. You give among your reasons against 

simultaneous examinations two grounds; that a 
Tninimnm of the European element in the Indian 
Civil Service is incompatible with simultan¬ 
eous examinations . . .—I give two main 

grounds, but I have other objections. 

5584. I am taking your main ground. As 
regards this first ground, supposing—I do not say, 
for all time—^but supposing a variable mini¬ 
mum of the European element in the Indian 
Civil Service is fixed, beyond which there can be 
no possible recruitment from the simultaneous 
examination results, would not that objection 


disappear ?—I do not see how you could fix a 
minimum and combine it with the simultaneous 
examination: I fail to see how it could be done. 
It would be impossible. 

5585. It may be done in this way. If you 
fixed one-fourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth for the 
Indians, and the rest European, in any propor¬ 
tion you may fix, then you ascertain the exact 
number of Indians who are wanted in the serv¬ 
ice ; and if yon once ascertam that, would it be 
impossible to arange matters in a way so that 
you could get that number by an examination, 
whether it be qualifying or competitive, or other¬ 
wise ?—^It seems to me to be quite impossible. 

5586. Do you consider that the present system 
really affords equal advantages to candidates 
from both countries ?—No, it certainly does not. 

5587. Supposing your suggestion were adopted, 
of having in India an examination, with a quali¬ 
fying test, and with subsequent selection, would 
you put those men who passed that test into 
the Indian Civil Service, or would you consti¬ 
tute it a separate service P—The Indian Civil 
Service; vide answer to question (9). It is merely 
another door for entering into the Indian Civil 
Service. 

5588. With regard to this examination in 
India which you are proposing, would you confine 
it to Indians, or keep it open to all the natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty P—^I would confine 
it to the Statutory “ Natives of India.” 

5589. As regards your answer to question 
(39), have you satisfied yourself that there is no 
hasty generalisation about that answer ?—^I hope 
not. 

5590. (Mr. Gohhale.) Am I right in understand¬ 
ing that you withdraw your answer to question 
(7), namely, that you regard the proposal for 
simultaneous examinations “ as outside the pale 
of serious discussion,” and that in its place you 
answer that there are insuperable objections to 
the system P—I said that I could wish that I 
had worded my answer differently. I feared that 
I might have given offence. 

5591. You said, I think, you wish that you 
had worded the answer differently, because you 
are afraid you might give offence to certain classes 
in this country who were advocating simultaneous 
examination P—I did not say that, 

5592. That is what I gathered ?—I said to the 
Commission. 

5593. Whether the class I speak of is offended 
does not matter p—I should be very sorry to give 
offence to anyone. 

5594. Do you know that so far back as 1859 
the Secretary of State for India appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of his own Council, consisting of five 
retired distinguished ex-ofiioials, to consider this 
question, and that the Committee unanimously 
recommended that simultaneous examinations 
should be instituted P—No, I did not know it, 

5595. If the fact is as I have stated it, you will 
not say that that Committee was playing with a 
great question ?—I should not say so. It would 
be a very disrespectful thing to say. 

5596. Twenty years ago the Government of 
Madras favoured a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination, did it not P—I am aweire of it. 

5597. ' The^ at any rate, took the question 
seriously P—lliey did. 

5598. You have stated two main objections to 
simultaneous examinations: one is that under a 
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sjstem of simultaneous examinations the ueoea- 
sary minimui^j of Europeans would not be 
secured ?—Yes. 

5599. And the second is that the system of 
competition which is not suited to the people of 
England is still further unsuited to the people of 
India : those are your two main objections ?—My 
two main objections. 

5600. First of all as regards the impossibility 
of maintaining the necessary minimum. You 
know what the Civil Service Examination is of 
course ?—Rouphly, now. L have not taken much 
interest in the actual curriculum of late years, 

5601. When you say that the service will be 
swamped by Indians who will pass a certain 
examination, you should surely know what that 
examination is ?—No, I do not think it is neces¬ 
sary. I have great faith in the ability of the 
educated Indian to pass examinations 

5602. You are paying us a compliment but- 
that cannot dispose of ray question. Have you 
any experience of university education in this 
country ?—None, except of the product. 

5601. But you do not know what is the edu¬ 
cational standard in the various colleges, or in 
the various universities of this country ?—No. 

5604. You do not know the educational 
facilities whioh exist in this country for training 
young men for the Civil Service Examination at 
present ?—No. 

5605. If educational experts are of opinion 
that facilities do not exist to-day and will not 
come into existence for several years to come, 
would you accept that opinion ?—If they were 
of that opinion I would not accept it, because I 
think they will very quickly come into operation. 

5606. How are they to come into operation ? 
If you look at the list of subjects, you will find, 
taking the Indian universities tbi'oughout the 
country, that except in a very few cases there is 
no provision for the teaching of Batin, or Greek, 
or German, or Italian?—It may be so. I know 
nothing about it. 

5607. If you look at the list of subjects you 
will see that unless a candidate knows Latin and 
Greek, and also French and German, bis chances, 
ordinarily, of passing are very slender? -It may 
be S3, but / will not admit it. 

5608. Unless the candidate took up Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural. Soience—because for all 
other subjects you will find that a knowledge of 
those things is required—English literature, 
Arabic aud Wauskrit expected ?—I have no means 
of knowing the oorreotness of what you say. 

5609. I am quite prepared to leave it at that; 
that you have no definite knowledge with regard 
to the examination. Your second objection is 
that the system of competition which you do not 
regard as quite suitable even to the oonditious of 
England, is absolutely unsuitable to the condi¬ 
tions of India. You have expressed yourself 
even more emphatically about this in your 
answer to question (3). You say there: “ With 
the system of competition there is a distinctly 

S reater probability that most of a given batch of 
Iritish boys, selected by competition, or any 
other partially irrelevant test, which does not 
of itself ensure suitability, will possess the other 
qualities which are essential than any of a batch 
of Indian boys, similarly selected, will do.” You 
say there that under a system of competition, 
while there is a distinct probability of most 
84 


British boys possessing qualities that are 
required, iu the ease of Indian boys there is a 
distinct probability of none of them possessing 
those qualities?—You paraphrase what I say. 
My answer is quite clear. 

5610. You say: There is a distinctly 
greater probability that most of a given batch of 
boys selected by competition, or any other partially 
irrelevant test, which does not of itself ensui'e 
suitability, will possess the other qualities wbicb, 
are essential ”?—That expressess mv opinion. 

5611. Will yon tell me what experience you 
have of ludiau boys ?—I have had the product 
of Indian Universities serving under me for 30 
years. 

5612. Were they seleoted by competition?— 
Practically none. 

5613. The two must go together. Indian boys 
selected by competition, have you any experience 
of them ?—-I have practically none ; but I have 
no reason to suppose that the Indian boy selected 
by competition is different in oharacter aud 
composition from the Indian boy who is not 
seleoted by those methods. 

5614 Do you mean to say that in the ease of 
Indian boys, it is the same thing whether a boy 
is selected by open competition or by pure nomi¬ 
nation ?—I did not say that. I said there is no 
difference. 

5615. An Indian boy who is selected by compe¬ 
tition is not different from an Indian boy who 
may bo selected by nomination?—They are both 
Indian boys, and their general characteristics 
will, I suppose, and believe, be the same. The 
fact that one is selected by competition and 
another not, will not alter those essentials. 

5616. Which means that practically all Indian 
boys are deficient in the qualities that are 
required ?--I have not said that, and I do not 
mean it. It is not a fair inference from what I 
have said. 

5617. You say here that the probability of 
most English boys possessing certain qualities is 
distiuetly greater than the probability of any 
Indian boy possessing those qualities ?—Yes. 

5618. That means that if you take a certain 
number of Indian boys, and have a competitive 
test, it is a mere toss up, even amongst those who 
are selected, whether there will be those qualities 
or not ?— Exactly. 

5619. The probability is that there will be very 
few who will possess those qualities ?—Among a 
batch selected by competition I think you would 
be correct in saying very few. 

5620. You do not know any number of boys 
seleoted by competition in that way ? —1 do not 
think such a body exists. 

5621. Therefore your opinion is not based 
upon any actual experience, or any actual data ?— 
I beg your pardou. My opiuion is based on 
thirty years’ experience. 

5622 But the question is with regard to Indian 
boys seleoted by competition ?—I do not recognise 
the difference. 

5623. What is your own scheme? Supposing 
that Indian boys are admitted to an examination 
in India, such as you propose, a stiff qualifvi..g 
examination, and all that, would you close the 
English door against us supposing another door 
was opened to us in India ?—Yes. 

5624. Yon would have a stiff qualifying 
examination to begin with : would it be equal in 
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fltifEness to the Civil Service examination ?—That 
is a matter of detail, J am not an educationist. 
I am not prepared to lay down a ourricuium. 

5625 What do you mean by sajing that it 
should be a stiff examination ; what is the mean¬ 
ing of the word stiff ” ?—Exactly stiff. 

5626. You do not explain it any further?—It 
would be difficult to do so. 

5627. The men who pass that are to be in the 
same list as the men who pass the English exam¬ 
ination ?—That is what 1 propose. 

5628. Would they be drawing the same pay ? 
—Yes. 

5629. And would they have the same prospects 
of rising to the top and everything else ?—Yes. 

6630. That is not clear here, and I am glad to 
have your answer. You do not know what the 
maximum number of Indians you would propose 
in the service would he ?—I am not prepared to. 
lay that down off-hand. 

5631. Who is to determine that ?—I suppose, 
in the last resort, the Secretary of State. 

5632. But you have come before the Commis¬ 
sion with a scheme of your own ?—I ao not 
profess to come before the Commission with any¬ 
thing ready made. I have seen many people get 
into very serious difficulty by bringing forward 
ready-made schemes. 

5633. This is your scheme ?—That is the out ¬ 
line of my scheme. I have thought about it, but 
I have not come to a decision. 

5634. Have you vague idea in your head ?— 
No. 

5635. You would not like to express any 
opinion with regard to it ?—I am not prepared 
to express it; I want to think a great deal more 
about it. 

5636. Question (27) asks : “ Have the ‘ Natives 
of India ’ recruited by means of open competition 
in England, proved on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
•Service ?” ; and in reply you say, “ Very certainly 
—no —That is my opinion. 

5637. How many Indian members have there 
been here now ?—I think 14 or 15. 

5638. Altogether there have been 16. Does 
that opinion apply to present members, or to mem¬ 
bers who have retired from the service ?—I do 
not propose to go into personalities at all. 

5639. It is not fair to those men that an 
emphatic expression of' opinion should go on 
record, and that it should not be cleared up 
forth# ?—With the permission of the Chairman I 
must decline to give unnecessary offence to officers 
in my own service, for many of whom I have the 
highest consideration, and for all of whom I have 
very great personal respect and liking. I say on 
the average. My answer is on the lines of the 
question. 

5640. Without specifying names, how many do 
jou consider are above the average, and how 
many below ?—I would rather not state that. 

5641. How many Indians have you had serving 
under you as Divisional officers ?—None. 

6642. You have no direct experience of 1 ndian 
civilians as Divisional officers ?—I tour round 
every district in the Presidency, but I grant you 
that no Indian competition member in the service 
has ever served under me as a Collector. 

6643. As regards the Provincial Service men, 
yoM say that even they have not oome up to the 
Average. Question (39) asks : “ Have the officers 


of the Provincial Service selected to fill listed- 
posts proved on the average as efficient as 
members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts 
of similar responsibility, and has it been found 
possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the ad,uinistra,tion ” j to that you 
reply “ No ”. Your opinion, therefore, is that the 
Provincial Service men who have been promoted 
to listed-posts h>ive not, on the average, proved 
as satisfactory as Indian Civil Service men ?— 
That is my opinion. 

5644. How many are there to-day?—You will 
observe that I have expected the Judicial branch. 
In the Kxeoutive there are two Provincial Civil 
Service Collectors. 

5645. You have said that the number of these 
men is so small that it is not possible to genera¬ 
lise ?—I think not. I said that there was no 
material upon which to strike an average. 

5646. And yet you strike an average of two or 
three men, and you compare it with the average 
of a whole class of a large body, whatever the 
number may be ?—I do not think I have done so. 
I do not think I have struck any average. The 
word “ average ” is used in the question, and I 
answered the question because I considered it my 
duty to do so. In my answer I said : “ I do not 
think they have ever been appointed to the more 
difficult and responsible administrative posts.” 

5647. “Have they proved equally satisfac¬ 
tory ? ” that is the question ?—As far as you 
can strike an average I am prepared to repeat 
my answer to the written question. 

6648. We have had evidence given by Mr. 
Cardew, in which he says that the average 
of the Provincial Service men appointed to 
listed-posts is equal to the average of men in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Then I differ from 
Mr. Cardew in that respect. 

5649. (Mr. Sly.) You have recommended a 
system of selection in England to be substituted 
for the open competition, and you have put 
forward two main grounds for that, because the 
open cempetition does not so successfully test the 
character and the physical abilities of candidates. 
So far as the character is concerned, I do not wish 
to carry it any further; but surely a medical test 
is the best test of the physical qualities in a 
successful candidate ?—I think not at all; I have 
known instances very much to the contrary. I 
have known men who were passed perfectly sound, 
but who were physically very weak and delicate. 
Delicacy is a quite distinct thing from technical 
unsound ness. I am not a doctor, but that is my 
experience. 

5650. I believe that a doctor examines not only 
for technical unsoundness, but that he examines 
to see if oandidates have a certain physical 
standard. Surely a doctor is a better man to do 
that than any Selection Board ?—I would not 
propose that any Selection Board should trench 
upon medical questions. As far as my experience 
goes, in my time, men of very poor physique 
passed the medical examination, and some of 
them died within a very short time of coming to 
the country. 

5651. And some of the strongest and best 
physique also died very shortly after coming into 
the country, did they not p—It may be so, but I 
do not recollect many instances. 

5652. Yon think that selection is the beet test 
of character in an open competition ?— I would. 
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not say character only. There are a vast numher 
of things which a Selection Board would have to 
take into consideration. 

5663. Have you considered the very diflScult 
task which a Selection Board would have to per¬ 
form in selecting an average numher, according to 
the present rate of recruitment, of about 50 
candidates a year ?—Undoubtedly it would he a 
very difficult task. 

5654. Do you th^nk there is any Selection 
Board which could satisfactorily deal with it ? — 
Tes, I think there ought to he. 

5655. You have recommended a stiff qualify¬ 
ing examination: do you think you could have 
any qualifying examination that is better than 
the ordinary University teats, such as those which 
■exist at the present time in the degrees of 
Honours ?—I heard an eminent educationist say 
here yesterday that the ordinary graduate of an 
Indian University was not in the least up to the 
standard of the Indian Civil Service, I do not 
know myself ; but he is a man who ought to have 
known. 

5656. Tour object is to get the best material 
available in India ?—Yes, my object is to get the 
best material available in India. 

5657. As far as educational qualifications are 
concerned, do you think that there is any advan¬ 
tage to he derived from a separate qualifying 
examination which is not already secured by the 

g eneral results of the present University test?— 
h the assumption that the present University 
test is not up to the standard, as I am informed. 

5668 Even in the highest tests of the Univer¬ 
sity the number of successful candidates (we 
heard the other day from one of our witnesses) 
was very small. I think that the number that 
come out with M.A. degrees and with Honours 
is merely a matter of twenty, or so, at the out¬ 
side, is it not ?—It may be possible that there is 
nothing particular to be gained by most candi¬ 
dates from these higher degrees, and that if there 
is a very distinct gain, such as passing into' the 
Indian Civil Service, the number of candidates 
would be very much larger. My idea is that 
the average candidate is content with his B.A, 
degree, because that gives him a “ pass ” into 
any Government Service. That is what he is 
looking for. He does not want a higher degree : 
it is not worth his while to trouble about it. 

5659. We have also been told by some 
witnesses that the effect of the introduction of a 
simultaneous examination would be very deleteri¬ 
ous on Indian education generally. Do you not 
think that your stiff qualifying test examination 
would have almost equally deleterious results P— 
I think it is very possible. Tou cannot get 
away from the crammer. 

5660. 3 hen I see that you have recommended 
that the age of recruitment should be altered to 
a younger age Do you know that the age was 
changed in about 1891 ?—Yes. 

5661. At that time one of the main reasons 
for the increase of the age limits was in order to 
do away with a cramming system which was 
started in England. Do you not think that if you 
Went back to the younger age you would have 
abuses, upon which you lay particular stress, revive 
flgain P—Possibly; but when I passed into the 
Service it was at the youngest age that has ever 
been allowable. A large number of boys passed 
rtraight from school. 


5662. If statistics shew that that proportion"got 
less and less until it almost vanished ?—I was not 
aware of that. 

5663 At that time, also, another great reason 
for raising the age was that India required men 
of greater maturity of mind and body; and, 
considering the changed conditions of India at 
the present time, do you not also think that it is 
desirable to have junior civilians coming out here 
fairly mature in mind and body ?—I think a man 
of 22 is quite sufficiently matured in mind and 
body to take up his training in the Indian Civil 
Service. I do not think that , it is necessary to 
have him nearly 24 or 25. 

5664. Then I see you have recommended the 
introduction of a time-scale in certain grades of 
the Service ?—Yes. 

5665. One of the great objections urged against 
a time-scale is that it removes all incentive to 
special effort and tends to make a man indifferent 
to his work ; is that not the case ?—It would have 
no effect in this Province, because all promotion 
in the grades up to Collector or Judge is absolutely 
by seniority. At present there is no incentive 
for special effort. 

6666 . With regard to questions of pay, yon 
have referred to certain information, I suppose, 
which has come to your knowledge with regard to 
junior civilians being in debt?—Yes. 

5667. Can you tell us whether that debt is debt 
incurred in England before coming into this 
country, or debt incurred in the earlier years of 
service in this country ?—I think that in many 
oases it is both ; but the latter for certain. 

6668 . In dealing with the Pension Fund, you 
have recommended that contributions should cease 
after retirement: would you also be prepared to 
recommend that contributions should cease during 
furlough ?—Yes, I should be very ready to 
recommend that, even to the extent of paying 
higher contributions while on duty. 

5669. {Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (1), can you give your opinion on the point 
of the service being better than might be 
expected, or not so good as it ought to be : that is 
like most things in this life, is it not ?—Not 
altogether. Many things in this life are better 
than are expected. 

5670. You are more mtimistic about things in 
general than about the Indian Civil Service ?— 
That may be deduced, but I do not admit it. 

5671. The point of my question is this, that the 
great test of a service like this is whether it is 
capable of improvement upon lines which we have 
already experienced ?—It is a fair test of any 
service to enquire whether it is capable of improve¬ 
ment. I do not think it is neeessafy to adhere 
to the same line. 

6672. I did not quite catch what answer you 
gave to a question put to you by Lord Eonaldshay 
upon that matter, and I will therefore repeat it in 
my owh way. Do you think that recent recruits 
who have been coming out are better than they 
have been in the past ?—No, I see no difference. 

5673, You see no deterioration ?—No, I see 
no deterioration. 

5674. And you see no marked improvement? 
—I cannot see any difference. 

6675. How long ago , is it since you were in the 
more active mufassal service; when you were 
personally resj^onsible for the work in a particula 
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district?—Since I wa.s Collector, that is, about 
twelve years ago. 

5676. And since then you have been more 
on the Secretariat side ?—Not in the least, I 
have never been a Secretary in my life. I have 
heen an executive oflficer all my life. T was 
an Inspector-General of Police for five years or 
more. 

5677. What contact had you with the younger 
service then ?— Such contact as I obtained touring 
frequently in the districts, staying in their houses, 
seeing their work as magistrates ; they are inti¬ 
mately connected with the magistracy. In that 
way I came in intimate touch with their work. 

5678. Had you any responsibility for the 
magistracy ?—None. 

5679. And you have had no responsibility since 
then ?—Not since 1901. 

5680. Your experience, then, since 1901, upon 
which you have pronounced these very emphatic 
opinions, has not been what you would call 
“ direct ” ?—I consider that it is very direct. I 
am now Acting First Member of the Board of 
Bevenue, which means that I visit all the districts 
in this Presidency. I am one of the body which 
directly controls all the revenue establishments in 
this Presidency, including Collectors and Divi¬ 
sional officers. 

5681. How long is a man out before he becomes 
a Divisional officer ?—Perhaps two years. 

5682. Not more than two years ?—It might 
be a little more in some cases, but I should say, 
two or three years. 

5683. So that if a man has been here from two 
to three years, you would come into pretty direct 
contact with his work ?—I may do so, and I may 
not. 

5684. And it is from that experience that these 
general answers are given? —Yes. 

5685. You told us that sometimes officers 
whom you considered to be bad when they came 
out turned out to be good?—I did not say 
“ bad ” : I said officers whom I considered not 
to he quite up to the stamp that we required 
afterwards turned out to be very good men 
indeed ; hut I never said “ bad.” 

5686. Has the opposite taken place ?—There 
have been disappointments, no doubt. 

5687. I suppose your knowledge of the service 
and its requirements would be such as to give you 
a pretty fair idea of the kind of man you 
wanted ?—I should have a very definite idea of 
the kind of man I wanted. 

5688. And if you were a member of this Board 
of Selection, which you propose, you would select 
men who would apparently be successful men, 
and you would reject the men who apparently 
were not going to be successful ? —I will not 
admit that. 

5689. The same sort of judgment that you 
exercised in coming to opinions about these men 
which you confess to be wrong would be a judg¬ 
ment exercised by the members of the Board of 
Selection?—To some extent, possibly, but every 
human body is fallible. 

5690. To whom would this Board of Selection 
be responsible ?—I suppose to the Secretary of 
State. That is merely a conj eoture : I do not know 
what the routine is in England. 

5691. Your proposal, I suppose, is that there 
should be a body of five or seven men ?—I have 
mot thought of the number, but I should say such 


\conUnued_ 


number as might be found reasonable and 
convenient. 

5692. A body of men who would have the 
power of saying to the whole mass of possible 
competitors in Great Britain, “In our opinion 
you and you may sit, but you and you may not 
sit” ?—Exactly that. 

5693. And there would be no appeal against 
the decision ?— None. 

5694. You would have to take what they 
selected ?—Exactly. 

5695. You would require to have some experi¬ 
ence before you can lay down a definite scheme ; 
so far as you are concerned it is only an idea of a 
scheme ?—I do not know what the distinction is. 
It is a proposal. 

5696. Without any detail ?—I did not propose, 
to attempt to give any detail without a much* 
more careful study and consideration of the sub¬ 
ject than I have had either the time or the oppor¬ 
tunity to give it. 

5697. You desire a change ?—No, not any 
change. 

5698. You desire a change?—A particular 
change 

5699. You are not quite sure as to how you 
would fill in the details of your idea?—If by 
“ details ” you mean the number of members of 
the Board and the exact procedure by which they 
are to be guided, and the authority to which they 
are to report: if those are the details I have not 
considered them. 

6700. I mean the composition of the Board ?_ 

The composition of the Board I have not consi¬ 
dered. 

6701. In the Despatch to which you have 
referred with approval (you qualified it later on) 
the expression used is “The moral, social and 
hereditary attributes of candidates are of equal 
importance ” ?—May I know what you are 
quoting from ? 

5702. This is the Despatch of 1893 from the 
Government of India, I think you have said 
that yon a^ee with it on the whole so far as it 
applies ?—^es. 

5703. So you think that the question of decid¬ 
ing the moral, social and hereditary attributes of 
candidates which are used as arguments against 
the simultaneous examinations can be considered 
by your Board ?—Certainly. 

5704. You think that the Board can settle the 
moral attributes of candidates ?—Yes, I think it 
can. 

5705. The social attributes of candidates P_ 

Yes. 

5706. The hereditary attributes of candi¬ 
dates ?—More definitely, social and moral. 

5707. They can solve altogether the insoluble 
problems of the present day; you believe that they 
can ?—I maintain that a properly constituted 
Board will be able to come to a serviceable view 
on most of the points. 

5708. A re you aware that in our method of 
selecting Factory Inspectors the procedure that is 
adopted is on the same lines ?—No, I have no 
knowledge of it. 

5709. You do not know that the Factory In¬ 
spector is not allowed to sit for an examination 
until he has been selected ?—I do not know any¬ 
thing about it. 

5710. Ton do not know that, as a result of that 
procedure, there is an amount of uncertainty as. 
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to wtether a candidate is going to be allowed to 
ait or not ?—I know nothing about it. 

5711. Ton do not know either that the result of 
it is that men waste an enormous amount of time 
and a substantial sum of money in preparing for 
an examination for which they are never allowed 
to sit ?—I do not know that. 

5712. You are aware that your system is, in 
its general outlines, similar to that adopted in 
the Navy ?—Yes, that is the idea I had in my 
mind. 

5713. Did you have any experience of the 
system adopted in the Navy ?—I have heard 
extremely good accounts about it. I have such 
confidence in it that I am sending my own son 
up for it. 

5714. You are not aware how actually it 
works ?—I have no knowledge of it, but I have 
heard that it is said to work extremely well. 

5715. Are you aware of the system adopted in 
Egypt ?—I do not know. 

5716. You do not know the Egyptian Civil 
Service ?—Now that you mention it, I believe 
the Egyptian Civil Service is modelled after 
that. 

5717. You have not gone into the working 
of it ?—No, I know nothing of the Egyptian 
Civil Service. 

5718. You withdraw that expression " the 
pale of serious discussion ” ?—No, I wished to 
modify it. That is only my opinion about the 
unsuitability of the system. 

5719. You think it is absolutely undesirable P 
—It is so in my opinion. 

5720. Then yon propose that this scheme should 
take its place ?—Yes. 

5721. You consider that competition which 
is ineffective so far as English students are con¬ 
cerned is still more ineffective so far as Indian 
students are concerned ?—Yes. 

5722. You have a very definite opinion on 
that?—Yes. 

5723. You gained, in your tours, that im¬ 
pression of the Provincial Service in Madras as 
regards the unsuitability of the competitive 
examination P—Yes. 

5724. You have told Mr. Gokhale that you 
have not taken trouble to inquire into the results 
of the competition test?—I did not tell Mr. 
Qokhale that. I said that I had not personal 
experience of it. 

5725. Have you enquired into the results of 
it ?—No. 

5726. And yet you disagree with what Mr. 
Cardew said ?—I disagree with Mr. Oardew on a 
different point altogether and you misunderstand 
that. I said that I disagreed with Mr. Cardew 
in saying that Provincial Service Collectors were 
on the average equal to Civilian Collectors. 

5727. I beg your pardon, I thought it was the 
other way. Whichever it be, you came to this 
conclusion, without enquiring how it operated in 
Madras ?—Which conclusion P 

5728. That competition is ineffective so far as 
English candidates are concerned and is still more 
ineffective in the case of Indian candidates ?—In 
coming to that opinion, I have not been influenced 
by anything that occurred in the selection of 
candidates for the Provincial Civil Service of 
Madras. 

5729. Neither one way nor the other?—That 
opinion is totally independent of them. 
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5730. You want a stiff qualifying examination, 
for Indian candidates ?—Yes. 

5731. Would you have the same standard of 
stiffness for all races, creeds and castes ?—Yes. 

5732. You will just have one qualifying exam¬ 
ination for all ?—Yes. 

5733. You would compile a list of those that 
pass that standard?—Yes. 

5734. From that list would be drawn from 
time to time the number of Indians required for 
the service ?—Not from time to time, but only 
for that particular occasion. I would not propose 
to carry that qualification on to next year. 

5735. That is one of the points that I 
wanted to ask you. As soon as your list is 
prepared you will refer it to the Board ?—^I will 
submit the list of successful candidates to the 
arbitrament of the Selection Board. 

5736. You would allow everybody for it ? 
—That is a matter of detail to be considered 
I have no reason at the present moment to 
exclude any one. 

5737. As yon seenled to lay particular 
emphasis on the matter, I thought you had 
some reason for it. The moment tlie list is 
prepared, it is made effective ?—Those who pass 
will abide by tbe decision of a properly consti¬ 
tuted selection Board. 

5738. And those who are not selected P— 
They will be wiped out. 

5739. Go out into other walks of life ?—Yes, 
take up some other profession. 

5740. Would your qualifying examination be 
such a thing as to come under the description 
given in Lord Macaulay’s despatch, that the 
education must be of a general character ?—Yes, 
decidedly. 

5741. So that they would not have to waste 
their money and time in studying subjects which 
would not be useful ?—Decidedly. 

5742. In answer to question (23) you say, 
“ The Indian Civil Service is, or should be, a 
“ corps d'ilite. If it is to be so, it is essential 
“that it should hold the great majority ’’—that 
is European majority “ of higher appointments ”? 
—Yes. 

5743. You have told us, I think, once or 
twice—I could not hear you—in answer to a 
question, that you did not desire to fix any 
proportion?—I am not prepared to fix any 
proportion. 

5744. You would not commit yourself to a 
proportion, say two-thirds ?—No, I would not. 

5745. You would not commit yourself to any¬ 
thing on that point ?—No. 

5746. In answer to question (24), “ Do you 
consider that a minimum proportion of European 
“ subjects of His Majesty should be employed in 
“ the higher posts of Civil Administration ? If 
“ so to what proportion of the posts included in the 
“ Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
“ ‘ Natives of India ’ might, under present con- 
“ ditions, be properly admitted,” you say “ Yes. 
Doubtful.” When you say “ doubtful,” I suppose 
it simply means that yon cannot make up your 
mind upon it ?—Yes. I have not given that time 
and consideration to the subject which it undoubt¬ 
edly requires. I have not felt called upon to do 
BO. I am a busy man and have a great many 
things to attend to. 

5747. I was going to say that you are a busy 
man and other work prevented you from devoting 
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that time and attention necessary for making up 
your mind and coming to a definite opinion upon 
it?—Tfes; it is a highly oontroversial matter. 

5748. Then you say in answer to question 
(39) that the oifioers of the Provincial Civil 
Service have never been appointed to the more difii- 
oult and responsible administrative posts. I take it 
that you imply by the word “ no ” which precedes 
the words that I have quoted, that they are not fit 
to fill those posts ?—I think that is a fair deduction. 

5749. What is the proportion of Madras men 
that have gone to Simla ?—I do not know. Ton 
mean the Madras Civilians ? 

5750. Yes, how do the Madras Civilians figure in 
the Imperial Service ?—cannot say. 

5751. Would you be surprised if you are told 
that the proportion is very low ?—I should not 
in the least be surprised. 

5752. When Madras is being oritioised as to 
its fair share in the Imperial Service, is it open 
to anyone to argue that “I do not think that 
Madras ofiicials have ever been appointed to the 
more difiioult and responsible administrative 
“posts in the Government of India ” ?—It will 
be a correct statement. 

5753. So that you think that Madras has not. 
had its fair share of the administrative posts in 
the Government of India ?—I don’t think I have 
said so. 

5754. You don’t know the figures for Madras 
as compared with those of other provinces?—I 
do not know. 

5755. May I put it to you as a matter of fact 
that this statement which you make that Indians 
have not been appointed to the more difficult and 
responsible administrative posts may be perfectly 
true and yet it does not bear the conclusion at 
which you arrive, in consequence of that state¬ 
ment, that they are not fit to fill them ?—^It does 
not necessarily follow from that statement, nor is 
my answer “ no ” based wholly upon that fact. 

5756. Your “ no ” is not based upon that 
fact ?—No. 

5757. That is not the only reason on which you 
said “ no ” ?—No. 

5758. Would you agree with me that one of 
the problems we should try to solve by the 
work of the Commission is how to get men with 
real native ability, who may or may not have 
been at a university and who may or may not 
have passed a very high standard of educational 
attainments; and provided you can get hold of 
such men, do you think that they would be better 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—^I would have no 
use for uneducated men. 

5759. I did not say “ uneducated ” ; I said 
men who did not pass those higher examinations 
which those who now get into it pass—I wish 
to know whether they should have a chance of 
passing successfully the Indian Civil Service ?—I 
do not quite follow. I do not consider a university 
degree to be essential. I do not quite understand 
you. 

5760. You do not consider a university degree 
essential ?—No. I have not one myself and one 
can get along without it. 

5761. Would you lower the standard of the 
Indian Civil Service examination ?—Lower the 
standard of education ? 

5762. Lower the standard of the Indian Civil 
Service examination ?—It would be competition ; 
it is no standard. 


5763. You know the standard that is required 
of a candidate before he can pass the examination? 
—There is no prescribed standard. He has to get 
above so many men. 

5764. Is it not a standard ?—No, 

5765. Would you keep the present standard of 
the examination papers ?—Yes. 

5766. You would ?—I would. 

5767. When the probation period comes, would 
you advise us to consider whether it is possible to 
prescribe subjects of study that would increase 
his interest in Indian conditions and Indian 
problems rather than taking a mere literary or 
a book course of learning ?—Surely that is the 
ease at present. The period of probation that 
he spends is for the study of subjects supposed to 
prepare him for his work and not for general 
education. 

5768. For instance ?—Indian law. 

5769. But I understand you to say that Indian 
law could be far better acquired in practice ?— 
Yes, that is my opinion. But the study of it at 
home will also be useful. 

5770. What about Indian sociology, general 
organisation of Indian life and village commu¬ 
nity ?—They are useful, no doubt, and they could 
very well be studied in either country. 

5771. They could learn it in England?—Yes, 
so far as that could be learnt out of books. 

5772. I thought your view was that an^ educa¬ 
tion learnt from books is not so good as education 
that you get on the spot ?—^I do not think that 
anything that I have said could be interpreted in 
that way. 

5773. Then your opinion as to the mode of 
acquisition of knowledge on Indian law would 
not hold good with reference to the acquiring of 
knowledge of Indian life ?—I cannot follow you. 

5774. I am only assuming that you are going 
to be consistent ?—I hope I have been oonsistent. 
If you can point out where I have been incon¬ 
sistent, I will endeavour to explain it. 

5775. In answer to question (59) “ Ho you 
“ consider that any differentiation is necessary 
“ duringthe period of probation between the 
“ course ot study for probationers who are 
“ ‘ Natives of India ’ and the course prescribed 
“ for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?” 
you say “ Yes, I think so.” There you have 
expressed a positive opinion ?—^I have carefully 
avoided expressing any positive opinions on edu¬ 
cational matters, as I have no special knowledge 
of them. 

5776. The question goes on to say “ Please 
“ state the special arrangements that you recom- 
“ mend ? ”—I have carefully refrained from 
recommending any. 

5777. I thought you had overlooked it?— 
Not at all. • 

5778. In answer to question (87) you say 
“ there is far too much promotion by mere senio¬ 
rity.” That is with reference to the Madras 
organisation, is it not ? Who is to blame for 
that P—The Government of Madras, no doubt. 

5779. That is a matter which it can itself take 
in hand and settle satisfactorily, if it likes?— 
I presume so. 

5780. One general question about yomr answers 
to questions regarding leave on the last page. 
Would it not be very much to the convenience of 
the service if you can simplify all these rules as 
to leave and furlough ?—^I do not know any parti¬ 
cular direction in which they need simplification. 
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5781. There are so many kinds of leave etc. ? 
—That point has never struck me. 

5782. Are we right in assuming that you do 
not think that the present nominal amount of 
leave is really necessary if we can get our officers 
to take all the amount of leave to which they will 
be entitled ?—I do not quite understand you. 

5788. Theoretically on paper you have it that, 
say at the end of fifteen years’ service, you are 
entitled to a certain amount of leave and if during 
that time certain contingencies had arisen such as 
pressing business and so on you might take still 
more leave ?—^Yes. 

5784. I understand you to say that the whole 
■of that leave is not taken ?—I think very few 
take all the leave that is due to them in the course 
■of their service. 

5785. Would you recommend that the rules 
giving you a certain amount of leave should he 
assimilated with the actual practice as to the 
amount of leave that you actually take ? —I would 
not. 

5786. Would it not be eonvenient if you reduce 
the amount of nominal leave and increase the 
financial facilities to enable you to take the re¬ 
duced leave ?—I would prefer to have it optional. 

5787. You would still prefer to have it 
optional ?—Yes. 

5788. My final question relates to question 
(120). In answer to it you say “I have no 
means of knowing how much of his pension is 
supposed to be paid for by each oflicerby means 
of 4 per cent, deduction from the salary ” P— 
That is really a matter of calculation which I have 
not the means of making. 

5789. Who has got the details ?—I believe the 
details are with the India office. 

5790. They have not been called for ?—I have 
nO right to call for them. 

5791. So far as you know has anybody called 
for them, by questions in the House of Com¬ 
mons ?—I am not aware that it has been done. 

5792. {Mr. Madge.) Considering that you have 
told us that you did not condemn the actual 
results of the competitive examination among 
Hritish students (and indeed you have met with 
agreeable disappointments) I gather that your 
objection to it is that it does not test certain 
necessary qualities ?—Yes, I have said so. 

6793. You think that the average British 
student possesses from heredity, from his environ¬ 
ment and other causes, certain qualities that are 
useful in governing and discharging official disties 
generally to a greater extent than many other 
races possess ?—I think there is probability that 
the average British students will possess them. 

5794. I do not want to go out of the boundaries 
of the questions here ; but a glance at the history 
of the French, the Portuguese and Russian 
foreign possessions will show us what kind of 
Oovemment is secured by one race over another. 
Do you think that such things compare favourably 
or unfavourably with the British Government P 
—1 think that it is a common-place that the 
British race has shown greater capacity than any 
other race for governing foreign possessions. 

5795. You can say that without exalting them 
to any lofty pinnacle as compared with other 
races P—^Yes; that is a common*place. 

5796. Do you think that the competitive 
examination among Indian students has produced 
such results P—have not seen anj traces of it. 


5797. Now as one who really believes that 
talent and character—thoroughly trustworthy 
talent and character—can be found in this country, 
if we can arrive at the right method of finding it, 
I ask, does your proposal of a board for English 
students apply to this country also P—You see 
that my proposal for this country is similar to 
the proposal for England. 

5798. I would ask you how you propose to find 
the board in this country ; of what persons will it 
be composed ?—There again that is a matter 
which I have not considered—^the actual composi-; 
tion of the board. 

5799. It is a difficult question ?—Yes, it is. I 
did not feel called upon to go into it. I was not 
asked to do so. 

5800. In answer to question (9) you say “ If 
the British character of the administration is to 
be maintained, etc.” It is absolutely necessary to 
do BO, is it not ?—Yes. I said that if the British 
character of the administration is to he main¬ 
tained, the proportion of Indian admissions should 
be fixed. 

5801. Do you or do you not consider it neces¬ 
sary that the British character of the administra¬ 
tion should be maintained ?—I do, if the county 
is to be governed for the greatest happiness of its 
inhabitants. 

5802. For the benefit of its inhabitants ?—Yes. 

6803, Yon look at it more from the point of 

view of the interests of the voiceless masses rather 
than from any other P—From the point of view 
of the inhabitants of India and not from the point 
of view of the interests of any limited class. 

5804. Do you think that that character could 
be maintained by or through the machinery of 
scientific rule or the personality of persons who 
carry it on ? Suppose a perfect machinery for the 
scientific Government of the country was set up 
and any class of persons was chosen to carry it 
out, do you think that the success of it would 
depend upon the personality of the officers or 
upon the machinery ?—Upon the combined effect 
of the personality and the machinery working as 
a whole. 

6805. Do you think that if the machinery were 
defective in any respect, the character of the 
personality might tend to correct those defects ?— 
Yes. 

5806. In answer to question (12), you say 
“ the number of men selected should be so fixed as 
to keep the ‘ Native of India ’ element within 
whatever might be fixed as a proper limit ” ?— 
Yes. 

5807. Would you have the proper limit arbi¬ 
trarily fixed from year to year, or would you 
leave it to the responsible Government at any 
period to decide from year to year what was 
necessary ?—I think that if the proportion were 
laid down, it should not be required to be varied 
annually or anything like it. I would say that 
the proportion should not be fiixed for all time, 
but it should be open to revision when it is found 
necessary to do so. 

5808. But my point is to draw a distinction 
between having a rule fixing the proportion for 
whatever period it may be and leaving it to the 
choice of a responsible Government to fix the 
proportion, because it will then be able to meet 
any crisis or a public need which may arise. But 
if we have a fixed rule, you may not be able 
to alter it, without doing injustice or i(auing 
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questions. Whereas if you leave to the respon¬ 
sible Grovernment the choice of fixing the limit, 
even though the limit may not be varied from 
year to year, still it would have the power to 
vary the limit in any crisis that might arise ?— 
I should deprecate the power to vary the limit 
from year to year. 

5809. You say in answer to question (15) that 
“the men selected since 190§ are certainly too 
“ old when they come to India.” I gather from 
other remarks of yours that, as they get along in 
life after a certain age, they lose some of their 
freshness and vigour ?—^Men who come to India 
at 25 will have to serve till 50 before they can 
draw their pension, though they can go on serv¬ 
ing up to 60, which is too old an age for most 
men in this country to serve at. 

5810. Do you think that amongst Indians and 
the members of domiciled Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity, that is mixed races, that age is the proper 
limit ?—As regards the domiciled community, I 
am not prepared to dogmatise. I am certain 
that an Indian, as a rule, decays earlier than a 
European is found to do in this country. 

5811. You have heard of the truth spoken in 
jest that pensioners in inferior services never 
die ?—I am not talking of their death. 

5812. When you go about the country you 
come across men working at 60 ?—Quite so; but 
that does not show that they are fit for work. 

5813. Pensioners very often take up other 
employments ? The charge against the Grovern¬ 
ment is that they unnecessarily incur double 
charges, one by giving pensions to these men and 
the other by employing others to fill the place of 
the pensioners though the latter are quite able to 
work. Have you any opinion to offer on that 
matter ?—My opinion is that nny man in this 
country, whether an Indian or an European, is 
too old at 60 to do work. I think the average 
Indian is old enough at 50. 

5814. You say in answer to question (64) I 
“ think that Executive bfiScers, as a rule, know 
“ quite as much law as they have any use for.” 
Do they acquire substantial knowledge of the 
law during their executive work ?—Not the sort 
of knowledge that would be of use to them in 
court. But they acquire knowledge sufficient to 
enable them to find their way about. 

5815. I should like to know whether you think 
that the Judicial officers in the early years of 
their career as Executive officers acquire a knowl¬ 
edge of the country, of the people and of their 
habits by knocking about in the mufassal, that 
will become useful to them on the Bench?—I 
have no experience of the Judicial. But I should 
say undoubtedly that such experience must be 
useful. 

5816. In that case would not that fact be 
against the separation of executive and judicial 
functions at an earlier period ?—^It would be one 
argument against it, no doubt. 

5817. Have you any opinion to offer as to the 
period in a man’s career when the separation 
ought to take place, if you think that it ought to 
take place ?—No, I have no definite opinion. 

5818. Have yoti heard instances in which the 
Government have thought it necessary and desir¬ 
able to exchange officers from one kind of post to 
another in the interests of the country ?—1 have 
known men transferred from the executive to the 
judicial or from the judicial to the executive; but 


lam not aware of the reasons for these transfers 
in any particular case. 

5819. You would assume that a responsible 
Government must have some reason for what it 
does?—Some reason no doubt; but I could not 
assume what the reason is. 

5820. I think you said that yon have no idea 
as to the period at which the separation should 
take place?—No; I have no definite opinion. 

5821. Have you heard of any scheme that has 
been formally proposed with reference to the dis* 
satisfaction that retired men feel when they go 
home as to the struggles they meet with and also 
with reference to the effect that that might 
possibly have on securing the right sort of men 
for the service; have you heard any scheme 
seriously proposed in which the retirement was 
sought to be limited to after 15 years’ service ?— 
I have not heard of any definite scheme ; but I 
have heard that point several times discussed. 

5822-3. If you will allow me to finish the 
question you will understand my point. I ant 
referring to the scheme that has been published 
by a Civilian in the Pioneer and which has been 
the subject of discussion all over Bengal ? 
{Chairman.) I do not think you can go into any 
other scheme—a scheme which is not dealt with 
in the witness’s answers. K ou can ask any ques¬ 
tion yon like with reference to the witness’s 
scheme, but do not diverge from it, please. 

5824. You refer to the periods of retirement^ 
amounts of salary and so forth. Do you think 
that it would give us a better class of men. if 
the majority in the service were allowed to retire 
after 15 years on suitable pension and with pros* 
pecta of seeking further careers at Home and 
reserving just the sufficient number required for 
higher administrative posts ?—I should oppose 
any such scheme. 

5825. You speak of the block in promotions in 
answer to question (93). Do you think that 
that block occurs in this Province in any measure 
owing to the absence of the system of commis¬ 
sioners of divisions which they have in Bengal ?— 
No. This has nothing to do with it. 

5826. (Mr. Abdwr Rahim.) I would like you 
to give me your reasons in some detail for 
suggesting a different mode of selection in India 
from that prevailing in England for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—For suggesting a different Board ? 

5827. For suggesting a different method of 
selection ?—I think that Mr. Gobhale asked me 
about it. I said that my reason was that I consi¬ 
dered the method of selection by competition 
to be less applicable to Indians than to English¬ 
men and therefore I would further limit its 
application in the case of Indian candidates. 

5828. I should like to know why you make this 
distinction between English and Indian candi¬ 
dates ?—I thought I made it clear in my answer 
to question (12). 

5829. Will you mind telling me it again, 
shortly ?— Because I consider that there is greater 
probability in the case of British-bom candidates, 
selected by competition or any other partially 
irrelevant test, that a considerable number of them 
will possess other qualifications which are required 
and which are not possessed by Indian candidates. 

6830. Do you suggest that the types of charaoten 
vary more in India than in England?—I do not 
say that the types vary. What I mean is that 
certain qualifications which are required for a 
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profession which entails the administration or the 
governing to a certain extent of a foreign country 
are more commonly found among Bnglish hoys 
than they are to be found among Indian boys. 

5831. As regards the method of selection, what 
you have suggested would be more suitable for 
the Indian boys ?—Because competition plays a 
smaller part in it. 

5832. You think that by the principle of selec¬ 
tion you might he able to ascertain those qualities 
which are rarer in Indian hoys ?—I think that by 
selection you would be more likely to get hold of a 
better material than you would be able to get hold 
of by competition. There is better material in 
India and the question is how to obtain it. 

6833. As regards the examination, do 3 ’ou retain 
the same syllabus as the present Indian Civil 
Service Examination has ?—I have not considered 
anything about the syllabus of the examination. 

5834. On principle would you not have it more 
suitable for Indian conditions?—! have not 
considered that point, I am sorry to say. 

5835. With reference to your answer to question 
(10), do you consider it desirable that different 
classes and communities, so far as they can pro¬ 
duce qualified candidates, should be represented 
in the service ?—Yes. 

5836. What is your reason for saying that ?— 
Because I consider it undesirable that any one 
class or caste should monopolise the appointments, 

6837. Do you mean in point of fairness V—To 
some extent in point of view of fairness, but 
largely in point of view of good Government and 
contentment of the people. 

5838. You say that it will make for good 
Government?- I am well aware that the Indian 
population would distinctly object to be governed 
by men of one class to the exclusion of others. 

5839. You say that from the experience of the 
country ?—I say it from my experience of the 
country ; and further there is no doubt at all that 
they would object even to Indian officers from 
other parts of the country. One does not need to 
look at any distance to see it. One has only to 
look at the daily papers, where one will find 
“ Andhra for Andras,” “ Mysore for the Mysor¬ 
eans,” “ Travancore for the Travanooreans,” 
“ Orissa for the Dciyas.” • 

5840. As regards your experience of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service, do I understand you to say that 
you have not had much experience of these men 
in the service holding the position of District 
Collectors and District Judges ?—There have not 
been many District Collectors and I have no 
experience of Judges. 

5841. You bad no experience of Judges ?—No, 
not official experience. 

5842. Therefore I take it that you are not 
competent to pronounce any opinion on that 
pointl?—No ; I have not attempted to do so. 

5843. As regards Collectors, I mean, Indian 
Collectors, what is your experience ?—I have met 
some of them 

5844. Did you have any experience of them ? — 
Officially I have met them in their districts. 

5845. Have any Indian I.C.S. men been 
Collectors for any length of time ?—I think not. 

5846. Are you in a position to pronounce any 
opinion regarding them ?—I don’t think I con¬ 
fine the answer to Collectors; but it refers to 
executive officers such as divisional officers. 
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6847. Do I understand that the Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service holding lower appointments 
or inferior posts are not up to the average ?— 
That is my opinion. I consider that by selection 
of Indian candidates by open competition in 
England we do not get anything like as good a 
material as we should get by a proper method of 
selection in India. There is so much better 
material available here. 

■ 5848. You mean Indians of literary ahilitv ?— 
No. 

6849. But also of character?—Yes. 

5850. Have you had many Indian I.C.S. mert 
acting under you ? —I have not had Indian Divi¬ 
sional Officers of the Covenanted Service in my 
district. 

5851. What experience have you had of them ? 
— I have had experience as an officer who has had 
to tour about the couutry and to supervise 
administrative posts for the past lo or 12 years. 

5852. What administrative posts are you 
referring to ?—I have been Inspector-General of 
Police and as such I have come in close touch 
with the District Magistrates while touring about 
the districts. Subsequent to that for nearly five 
years, I have been a member of the Board of 
Eevenue which directly deals with Collectors, 
Divisional Officers and their establishments. 

5853. How many of them are Divisional Officers 
—Indians ; how many of them are in charge of 
divisions ?—Except those who are Collectors and 
Judges and excepting the last joined one, all are 
in charge of divisions. 

5864. May I take it that among them there are 
some good men ?—Yes. there are. 

5865. And the number of the whole is very 
limited ? —The number is limited. 

6856. Is that very limited number sufficient to 
base any safe generalisation upon ?—The number 
is 13, so Mr. Gokhale said. I thought it was 
14 or 15. The number of those of whom I have 
had experience is somewhat more. That is 
enough to form an idea of not Indians generally 
(and I do not claim it) but of Indians selected 
by open competition in England. 

6857. Now as regards the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions, I understand 
you to say that, in your opinion it is not desirable 
to have such separation on the ground that it 
would weaken the authority of the district autho¬ 
rities such as the District Magistrate, etc. ?—I 
have net been asked any question about the 
separation of the executive and judicial functions- 
nor have I answered any. 

5858. I am sorry. I must have, then, mixed 
up somebody else’s answer. But what is your 
opinion ?—I should be against such a separation. 

5'^59. What will be your main reason for 
it ?-' My main reason would be that no harm is 
done by the present combination of these func¬ 
tions ; it works very well. 

6860. Will any harm be done by this separa¬ 
tion ?—I do not think that the Collector who is 
the executive head in the district will be to the 
same extent the head of the district if he is 
entirely dissociated from the magistracy. 

5861. You mean he will not have' the same 
authority ? —The same authority or the same 
influence. 

5802. I do not know whether you have noticed 
that Mr. Cardew is of different opinion ?—He 
may be so; but that would not alter mine. 
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5863. That would not lead you to reconsider 
that opinion of yours ?—No. 

5K64. I understand that you have not any 
definite opinion regarding the recruitment of the 
judiciary?—No;l am not prepared to express 
any opinion. 

Oti65. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) I only want to 
elucidate one point. You said, Mr. Horne, that 
you believed that if simultaneous competitive 
examinations were introduced of a higher stand¬ 
ard than that which generally obtained in the 
University, the students would, within a very 
short time, adapt themselves to the requirements 
of that examination, and therefore you might 
expect a considerable amount of success among 
them ?—Or rather their instructors would adapt 
themselves; yes. 

5866. That is an inference based upon the 
conspicuous success which thej' have, since the 
introduction of western education gradually 


achieved in the various examinations which have 
been thrown open to them?—Yes. 

5867. Just as you would infer that a class which 
has shown great capacity in financial business 
would continue to show that great capacity in 
any develop nent of it ? —Yes, exactly. 

5868. And it is absolutely unnecessary to go 
into the question as to what is the particular test 
to be applied, because whatever be the teat, the 
probabilities are that they or their teachers will 
adapt themselves or them to it ?—That exactly 
expresses my opinion. 

5869. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I only want to 
ask, Mr. Horne, whether you have seen enough of 
successful candidates who are chosen by the Selec¬ 
tion Board of the Police as to judge as to whether 
that Selection Board was fairly successful in 
choosing good candidates ?—I do not think I have. 

5870. You don’t think you have seen enough 
of them ?—I don’t think I have, 

('I'he witness withdrew.) 


The ,Rev. A. Andrew, United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Chingleput. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

[The reply is general, and given chiefly in the 
answer to question (25).] 

5s71 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—So far as my 
observation goes it may be regarded as generally 
satisfactory in principle. 

5872 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “Natives of India” and of ether 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I do not 
recommend any change in the system. 

5873 (6). in particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open 
in both cases to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—I am of opinion that it would 
be detrimental to the highest interests of the 
Indian Empire to have a system of simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty. 

58 id (7). What would- be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India or by means of separate examina¬ 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India? If you favour such a scheme, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ?—I am not in favour 
of this scheme. 

5875 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
oflfloers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I am of 
opinion that all the very highest posts should be 
in the hands of European officers recruited to the 
Indian Civil Service. My reasons may be ascer¬ 
tained in the answer to question (25). 

5876 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Proviucial Civil Service 
or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ?—The principle of 


appointing “ Natives ” of India to one-qnartor of 
the listed posts has been conceded in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Notification No. 1128 of 26th 
August 1910. The concession of this principle 
may be viewed as of doubtful expediency, as it 
breaks up the homogeneous nature of the highest 
element in the Government and in the admin¬ 
istration. As it has been already conceded, 
it seems to me that any further concession is 
unnecessary for very weighty reasons. 

In theory one may be inclined to iavour the 
devolution of responsibility for the administration 
of the country upon the people of India. But 
the time has not yet come for this. At present, 
with the exception of the few highly-paid 
administrative and executive posts, praotioally all 
the posts are already in the hands of the 
“ Natives ” of India. 

The British Eaj may he viewed as the most 
brilliant achievement ever made in the history of 
the world in ruling diverse races and combining 
them into one grand empire. It is quite unique, 
and has been carried out by a consistent and 
gradual evolutionary process in accordance with 
the principles of truth, justice and righteous deal¬ 
ing. Misrule and anarchy have been put down 
with the result that peace prevails on every side, 
and modern civilization with all its educative, 
humanizing and industrial development has 
become an accomplished fact. 

The British Eaj has been very sympathetic 
towards Indian sentiment and aspiration, and has 
gradually opened up some of the higher posts to 
the Indian people. It has also done a very noble 
act. It has upheld and protected the Indian 
Princes in their respective fctates, of whom there 
are 694, and has even magnanimously restored 
territories to them which they had lost. 

That it is a powerful and remarkably success¬ 
ful administration, without a parallel in history, 
is understood by the mass of the population ; for 
they feel that so long as it exists, as presently 
constituted, order, justice and equity will continue 
to exist. 

The Charter Aot of 1833 declared that no 
British subject resident in India, or Indian, 
subject, “shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, he 
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disabled from holding anyplace,office or emfloy- 
meut nnder the Company.” 

In I8d4 the Court of Directors emphasized 
this policy and declared that all Indians should 
be held competent for any appointment which 
they were personally fit to hold. 

In practice, however, they tept all the highest 
appointments in the hands of the Covenanted Civil 
Servants nominated in England. Queen Victoria 
in 1868 confirmed the Charter Act of 1833. 

The Indian Civil Service Act of 1861, the 
Government of India Act of 1870, and the notifi¬ 
cation of the Government of India, No. 1128 of 
191U, however, confirm the principles of employ¬ 
ing the '■ Natives ” of India of proved and marked 
ability in some of the higher posts ordinarily held 
by members of the Civil Service. 

Repeated attempts have been made by certain 
Indian leaders to get oonoossions made, admitting 
them to the highest posts. But Government has 
only yielded in some eases when marked ability 
was shown. I'.'dueation is helping to produce a 
larger number of able men, but it should be borne 
in mind that education alone cannot of itself 
produce the requisite ability to govern and 
administer a province, or to occupy the position 
from which a mighty empire is directed for the 
good of all its subjects. Other qualities, which 
can only be got from heredity and suitable 
-environment, are necessary. Character, mind and 
heart have to receive a special impress before a 
man is suited for such responsible and states¬ 
manlike work. Mere technical knowledge is of 
little avail. 

'i'he Public Service Commission of 1886 divided 
the Civil Service into three branches, namely: 
The Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Service, 
and the Subordinate Services. The Civil Service 
was to be recruited in England and intended to 
furnish the majority of the highest posts from those 
of Collectors and District Judges upwards. The 
highest posts in the Teohnioal departments—the 
Police, Forests, Educational, and Puhlio Works— 
were to be recruited in the same way. 

The Provincial and Subordinate Services are 
almost an Indian monopoly. Steps have been 
taken to train Indians in the practical adminis¬ 
tration of district boards and municipalities, where 
they largely predominate. The enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils, and of the Executive 
Councils of Bombay, Bengal and Madras is 
having the same effect. The Imperial Executive 
Council in India and the Indian Council in London 
have been opened up to Indians. These are great 
concessions about which many doubt the ex- 
pedienoy, when the Indian Empire with its vast 
population is concerned, and when viewed in the 
light of its stability and industrial and economic 
evolution. Care must be taken to preserve in¬ 
violate the high standard of efficiency which has 
existed since the creation of the Covenanted Civil 
Service by the Parliament Act, 33 Geo. ill, c. 52. 

My reasons for calling a halt in opening up 
more than a fourth of the highest listed-posts in 
the Civil Service to “Matives” of India are as 
follows : Special training and special qualities of 
mind are required in the management of such a 
vast empire. There are not only the different 
provinces throughout the Indian Empire to look 
after, but the vast frontier line with its numerous 
wild tribes and States to keep in order. Diplo¬ 
macy of the highest kind is essential to maintain 


a pacific control all round these outskirts. 
“ Natives” of India are not yet capable of directing 
and governing such a vast territory, and are 
unable to fully represent all the races and creeds 
contained in it without a very effective British 
element of control in the administration. The 
powerful aid of the British army and navy is 
needed, and such can only be brought into play 
by an adequate British administration. The late 
Hon’ble Mr. V. Krishnasvami Aiyar, who was 
appointed a Member of the .Madras Executive 
Council, said a few years ago “ If we have Swaraj 
to-morrow, in the quarrel as to who should govern 
and who obey chaos will resign supreme, or we 
shall submit to e despotism worse than any that 
has been our lot to bow to.” 

This is true, and hence, if the European element 
in the highest brauoh of the administration be 
reduced, a mere symbol of power will remain with 
all its attendant dangers and drawbacks. 

The ruling classes in Britain are full of energy 
and possess the ability to manage men, and have 
the advantage of being trained in statesmanship. 
Many have gone forth as Governors to the British 
colonies and dependencies in various parts of the 
world, and gained valuable experience. In this 
way a-governing esprit de corps has been produced, 
as well as a governing talent. Every “ Native ” 
of India who aspires to fill the highest adminis¬ 
trative posts in the Indian Civil Service should 
spend a good portion of his time in Britain, and 
see for himself what are the British qualities of 
character and mind, and gain some of the energy 
and spirit of the British people. This cannot be 
got in India. Even Europeans in India feel that 
they must send their children to Britain for their 
education in order that they may imbibe the home 
spirit. They believe that a proper home education 
is a real passport to promotion to the highest posts 
abroad. 

Another argument is connected with the 
administration itself. The Imperial Government 
in Britain has governing representatives in all the 
colonies and dependencies abroad. These form 
the link between the Imperial Government and 
the dependencies, and by means of this link the 
might of the British forces is brought to bear on 
them with a view to maintain order and justice, 
and to grant security to every citizen. The local 
administration in each of these dependencies is 
largely drawn from the “ Natives ” resident in 
them, much as it is in the Indian Empire, where, 
out of about three million posts nnder the Govern¬ 
ment, all .but a few thousands are staffed by 
“ Natives.” Sir T. W. Holderneas in his “ Peoples 
and Problems of India ” remarks that the Indian 
Civil Service consists of about 1,250 members of 
whom 65 are Indians ; and that in 1903 there were 
28,000 posts carrying salaries of £60 and upwards 
of which only 6,500 were held by Europeans. 
This number, out of about three millions posts, 
represents about all the posts held by Europeans 
in the different services. The European element 
in the highest posts cannot therefore be further 
reduced without serious danger arising. 

I would suggest that a new constructive policy 
be introduced, which would he in harmony with the 
practice in the British colonies and dependencies 
scattered throughout the world. Each depend¬ 
ency is ruled by a Governor, appointed by the 
Imperial Government. If we take Gibraltar, 
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Malta, Cyprus, Hong-Kong, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and Newfoundland, we find that the average 
number of people ruled over by the Governor, or 
Imperial Representative of the King, is 238,226 
in 1901. In the Protectorates of United South 
Africa the number is 177,416. In British West 
Africa it is 5,330,696, but, if South Nigeria be 
omitted, as the numberput down is but conjectural, 
the average number is 1,663,370. In IVest and 
Central Africa it is 1,987,044 and in the British 
West Indies it is 220,665 persons. 

With regard to the Australian Commenwealth 
in which there were 3,836,164 in 1901 under the 
rule of the Governor-General, we find that the 
average number of persons under each Governor 
was 639,692. In New Zealand it was 816,214. 
(See Appendix HI.) 

My point is this, each distriot in each of the 
Indian provinces should bo regarded and treated as 
a small presidency, or state, and placed in charge 
of an administrator, or Lieutenant-Governor who 
would in turn be under the Governor of the 
province. In the Madras Presidency there are 
25 districts, each of which, with the exception of 
the Nilgiris, is large enough to be formed into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. The majority of the 
districts are densely crowded. Vizagapatam with 
the agency has 3,189,821 and Malabar 3,016,119 
persons. The average number for each distriot 
is 1,656,216 persons—a number which exceeds 
that in most of the dependencies in other parts of 
the world, which are ruled over by Governors, 
or Imperial Representatives (See Appendioes I 
and HI). 

The designation of Collector for the head of 
each district is largely a .misnomer, and should be 
abolished. It does not connote the full extent of 
the powers placed in the hands of the head of the 
district. If my suggestion is carried out he 
should always be a Senior European Civilian of 
ripe experience, and should receive the powers of 
an administrator, or Lieutenant-Governor, and bo 
viewed as the King’s Representative in his district. 
Much of the work, which he has to submit at 
present to the Madras Government for disposal, 
should be placed in his hands. He might be in 
charge alone as Representative, or might be 
assisted by an Executive Council of two members, 
one being a European Civilian of the status of a 
Collector of the first grade and the other being 
a leading Indian of the Provincial Civil Service, 
or a non-Civilian of marked ability and ripe 
experience. The administrator, or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the district, should be appointed for 
five years, and draw the pay of a member of 
Council or High Court Judge. The staffing of 
the different divisions of each district would 
remain much as they are at present,or be increased, 
if necessary, to deal expeditiously with the busi¬ 
ness of the administration. The tendency of the 
present system is the accumulation of arrears of 
work. 

This would give a dignity to the occupant of 
the office and bring the British Baj into closer 
touch with the village population who in reality 
form the great bulk of the people of India. It 
would also enable the business of each distriot to 
be expeditiously and efficiently done, and give a 
continuity to it, which it lacks under fhe present 
system, mainly through the frequent transfer of 
those in charge. Bach district, or minor state, 
would form a compact administrative unit, and 


relieve the strain on the Government of Madras 
as presently constituted. Other pre.sideueie8 
throughout the Indian Empire should be organised 
in a similar fashion, and all would be under the 
general control of the Viceroy and Imperial 
Government of India (See Appendix II). 

Another advantage that would accrue from the 
proposed change is that each state would be able 
to give more attention to the fostering of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, and to the development 
of its resouroes than is at present possible. It 
would also have a more direct control of education 
and all the technical branches of the administra¬ 
tion, and concentrate its energy more fully on the 
area set apart for its direct control. 

The judicial branch of the work could also be 
improved by the creation of a state court in eaoh 
district which should have at least two Judges, 
one a European and the other an Indian. The 
subordinate courts could be strengthened corre¬ 
spondingly in order that the judicial side of the 
work may be expeditiously and efficiently done. 
The mass of the people believe in the impartiality 
and incorruptibility of the European officers, a 
belief that has a good foundation in fact, and 
hence the continuance of the European element 
will give tone to the whole administrative and 
judicial system. 

But all this no doubt will cost more money to 
carry it out properly. It, however, would be 
money well spent, and worth all the extra 
expense, and do more to satisfy the reasonable- 
aspirations of the people, and deepen their loyalty 
than almost any other plan for the improvement 
of the administration and the constitution. 

It is remarkable that the majority of the 
different states, which go to form the United 
States of America, had on an average in 1900 in 
each 1,522,987 persons. In 1910 it had risen to 
about 1,8'0,009 persons. The average for each 
of the districts in the Madras Presidency in 1911 
was 1,666,216 persons. Hence the suggestion to 
form each of the Madras districts into a separate 
state, with increased powers, is in accordance with 
our Imperial practice in other parts of the world. 

Appendix I. 

Statement showing the size of the districts in 
the Madras Presidency according to the census 
of 1911. 


District. 


Population. 

Ganjam . . 

• • 

2,221,292* 

Vizagapatam 


3,189,821* 

Gldavari . . 

• • 

1,664,869* 

Eistna .. .. 

• « 

1,997,53h 

Guntur 

• k 

1,697,551 

Nellore 

• • 

1,328,152 

Ouddapah. . 

• « 

893,998 

Kurnool .. 


935,199 

Bellary .. 

• « 

969,436 

Anantapur 

« • 

963,223 

Madras 


518,660 

Ohingleput 

• 4 

1,406,008 

Chittoor . . 

• • 

1,238,742 

North Aroot 

• • 

1,960,960 


• With agency, 
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Appendix I — eont . 

Statement stowiDg the size of the districts in 
the Madras Pre 8 idenc 7 according to the census 
of 1911— iont. 


District. ^ 

Salem 
Coimbatore 
South Aroot 
Tanj ore . . 
Trichinopoly 
Madura . . 
Bamnad . . 
Tinnevelly 
Nilgiris .. 
Malabar .. 
South C 9 ,nara 


Average for each district 


Population. 

1,766,680 

2,116,564 

2,362,566 

2,362,689 

2,107,029 

1,932,862 

1,658,453 

1,790,619 

118,618 

3,020,691 

1,195,227 

1,656,216 


Appendix II. 

Statement showing the population of each pro¬ 
vince in India, and the average number of 
people in each district according to the census 
of 1901. 

[Prom “ Statistics of British India ” for 1906-07 and pre¬ 
ceding years. Fart IX, Miscellaneous, pages 6-11, 
puhlished by the Rovemment of India.] 


Province. 

I’opulation. 

Number of 
districts. 

Average 
number of 
people in 
each dietriot. 

Bombay 

18,615,.587 

26 

740,626 

Central Provinces 

11,970,201 

22 

644,100 

Punjab 

20,340,372 

47,676,772 

29 

701,393 

United Provinces 

48 

993,245 

Bengal 

60,772,469 

34 

1,491,839 

Fastern Bengal and 
AssajDQ. 

30,603,669 

27 

1,129,765 

Burma, Lower 

6,406,967 

20 

270,298 

Burma, Upper 

Madras 

3,846,908 

17 

226,288 

38,209,436 

41,406,404 

23 

1,661,280 

Madras (1911 census). 

[26] 

246 

in 1901. 

1,666,216 


Appendix III. 

[Taken from the Report (with summary and detailed tables for the several colonies, etc.) 
of the census for 1901 which was presented to Parliament in 1906.] 



Australian Commomcealth. 

Population in 
1901. 

1 . 

New South Wales •. .. 

1,359,133 


Victoria. 

1,201,341 


South Australia .. 

389,727 


Queensland 

503,266 


Tasmania 

172,475 


West Australia . . 

189,385 



3,815,327 

2 . 

New Zealand 

816,862 

3. 

m 9 •* •• 

5,371,315 

4. 

United South Africa 

6 ,000,000 

5. 

Cyprus 

Fiji • • . . »• 

Gibraltar . , 

237,022 

120,124 


27,460 


Hong-Kong 

297,212 


Malta 

207,890 


Newfoundland . . .. 

220,984 


Straits Settlements 

556,887 



1,667,579 

6 . 

Provinces of United South Africa— 



Basutoland, 1904 

348,848 


Bechuanaland, 1904 

120,776 


Rhodesia, 1904 . . 

605,764 



1,075,388 


Commonwealth 

Governor. 


Lord Denman. 
Governor-General. 


Mail year book for 1912.) 

Lord Chelmsford. 
Sir John Fuller. 
Admiral Sir Day 
Bosanquet. 

Sir W. Macgregor. 
Major Gen. Sir 
H. Barron. 

Sir G. Strickland. 


Average for each Governor, 639,692 of 
population. 

Lord Islington. 

H. E. H. the Duke of Conaught. 

Lord Gladstone, Governor- 
General. 

Sir H. G. Goold-Adams. 

Sir B. H. May. 

Sir A. Hunter. 

Sir F. J. D. Lugard. 

Sir L. Bundle. 

Sir Ralph Williams, 

Sir A. H. Young. 

Average for each Governor, 238,226. 


H. C. Sloley. 

Lt.-Col. P. W. Panzera. 
Sir W. H. Milton. 


Average 358,462. 


87 
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Appendix HI — coni. 


Population in 

Governor (names from 'Dnly 

7. British West Africa— 

1901. 

Mail year hook for 1912). 

Gambia 

.. 13,456 

Sir H. L. Gallway. 

Gold Coast Colony 

1,486,438 

J. J. Thorburn. 

Sierra Leone 

76,655 

Sir E. M. Merewether. 

South Nigeria (no census) 

.. 20,000,000 

Sir W. Egerton. 

North do. 

5,000,0010 

Sir H. Bell. 


26,576,549 

Average for each Governor is 5,325,309 


— 

but if South Nigeria be excluded, it is 



1,305,309 for each of the remaining 



four Governors. 

8 . East and Central Africa— 



Somaliland (no census) .. 

153,018 

Col. H. A. Byatt. 

Bast Africa (no census) .. 

4,000,000 

Sir E. P. Girouard. 

Uganda (no census) 

1,H08,116 

F. J. Jackson. 


5,961,134 

Average 1,987,044 for each Goveruor. 

9. British West Indies— 



Jamaica (no census) 

755,730 

Sir S. H. Olivier. 

Bahamas . . 

53,735 

Sir W. G. Wilson. 

Barbadoes (no census) 

. . 195,588 

Sir Leslie Probyn. 

British Guiana (no census) 

295,896 

Sir F. Mitchell Hodson. 

British Honduras 

37,479 

Sir E. J. E. Swayne. 

Bermuda , . 

20,961 

Lt.-Gen. F. W, Kitchener. 


1,359,389 Average 226,565 for each Govemoi, 


Appendix IV. 

Statement showing the population of each of the States, or Political Divisions, of the United 

States of America as in 1900. 

[Taken from the 1908 editiod of Chamhem’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. X, page 373.] 


State. 

Alabama . . 
Alaska territory 
Arizona do. 
Arkansas 
California , . 
Colorada . . 
Oonnoctiout 
Delaware .. 
Colombia district 
Florida 
Georgia . . 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Indian territory 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana . . 
Maine 

Maryland , . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnisota . . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri 
Montana . . 
Nebraska . . 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Popnlat'ou. 

1,828,697 

63,592 

122,931 

1,311,564 

1,485,053 

539,700 

908,420 

184,735 

278,718 

528,542 

2,216,331 

161,772 

4,821,550 

2,518,462 

392,060 

2,231,853 

1,470,495 

2,147,174 

1,381,625 

694,466 

1,188,044 

2,805,346 

2,420,982 

1,751,394 

1,551,270 

3,106,665 

243,329 

1,066,300 

42,335 

411,588 

1,883,669 


State. 


Population. 

New Mexico territory 


195,310 

New York 


7.268,894 

N. Carolina 


1,893,810 

N. Dakota 


319,146 

Ohio 


4,157,545 

Oklahoma territory 


398,331 

Oregon 


413,536 

Pennsylvania 


6,302,115 

Rhode Island 


428.556 

S. Carolina 


1,340,316 

S. Dakota .. 


401,570 

Tennesse . . 


2,020,616 

Texas 


3,048,710 

Utah 


276,749 

Vermont . . 


343,641 

Virginia . . 

• • 

1,854,184 

Washington 

• • 

518,103 

W. Virginia 

• • 

958,800 

Wisconsin 


2,069,042 

Wyoming 


92,531 

76,149,386, 

being an average for each of 
1,522,987 persons. 

the fifty States 


Notf. —Id 1910 the population of the United States of 
America was about 90 millions. 'The average for each State 
was about 1,800,000 persons. 

This is slightly higher than the average for each of 
the districts in the Madras Presidency in 1911, which was 
1,656,216. 

The average density of the population per square mile 
in 1900 in the United States was only a little over 26 ; 
whereas it was 269 in the Madras Presidency in 1901 
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The Rev. A. Andrew, called and examined. 


5877. {Chairman.) You are the resident 
Missionary of the United Free Church School 
at Ohingleput ?—Of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, Chingleput. 

5878. You have been in Chingleput for 33 
years ?—Yes, as such. 

5879. In youi’ answer to question (25) you saj 
that the Government conceded the principle of 
appointing Indians to one-quarter of the higher 
offices, in the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

5880. I think you will find, if you read the 
memorandum of 1910, to which you allude there, 
that the one-quarter to which you refer is not in 
the direction that you suggest, but is merely 
a restriction on the number of recruits to listed- 
posts other than the members of the Provincial 
Service : do you follow me ?—Yes. 

5881. I take it you assume that Indians are 
now being admitted to one-quarter of the higher 
posts, i.e., in the Indian Civil Service. Is that a 
proportion that you would be prepared tolacoept in 
future ?—Yes ; but I would go no further than 
that. 

5882. But you would be prepared to go to one 
quarter ?—Yes. 

5883. In your residence during the past 33 years 
you have had wide and long experience of the 
country districts throughout this Presidency 
and of the people who reside in those districts ?— 
Tes. 

5884. I should just like to ask you from your 
own personal experience and observations in your 
country residence and country travels, whether, 
during the course of your work, you have been 
brought into close touch and contact with the 
Panchama community ?—Yes, oh yes, for many 
years. 

5885. You have been brought into individual 
and close contact with many of that community ? 
—Yes. 

5886. You feel that in that contact you have 
been able probably to get them to talk to you 
without reservation ?—Yes. 

5887. Now you have seen districts where the 
control has been in the hands of Indian officials as 
also districts where the control has been in the 
hands of Europeans ?—My experience is confined 
to the Ohingleput district. 

5888. But in the course of your experience, 
during 33 years, have you been in districts where 
the control was in the hands of Europeans and 
also in other districts where the control has been 
in the hands of Indians ?—As I have been 
residing all these years in the Ohingleput district, 
I can only speak for that district. 

5889. In that district in whose hands has the 
official control been ?—It has always been in the 
hands of Europeans, except on one or two occa¬ 
sions, when Indian officials officiated and acted. 

5890. In what capacity ?—Once as Collector; 
and once or twice as Sub-Collector. 

5891. But in that district, although during 
this long period the chief control has been in the 
hands of Europeans, the subordinate control has 
been in the hands of Indians and the minor 
offices have been occupied by Indians ?—Yes. 


5892. What would be your opinion, if you are 
prepared to give one, as to the relations between 
the Panchama class and the European officer, and 
the Panchama community and the Indian officer ? 
—I think the European officer is always sympa¬ 
thetic towards the lower class, the Panchama 
class; and it is doubtful whether an Indian 
official is sympathetic. 

5893. That is a very broad answer, is it not ? 
—I think it can only be broad. 

5894. As a result of your close and intimate 
observation of this community and of your 
personal conversation with them, can you not 
give us something definite ?—An Indian officer 
mJy be connected with the Hindu community. 
Of course he is imbued with caste spirit and it is 
very difficult for him to be personally in touch 
with the Panchama community. As a matter of 
diplomacy he may appear to be so ; but the caste 
system upon which he has been reared, I think, 
prevents him as a person from being actively 
sympathetic towards that class. 

5895. I put it to you in this way: have you 
observed yourself or heard directly that among 
Indian officials the intervention of any caste 
prejudice has directly militated against the proper 
discharge of their work in their district ?—I think 
it is almost impossible to express an opinion, 
although you may have an impression; and it is 
often impossible to give actual details of your 
opinion on the matter. You may have an 
impression that such and such is the case and yet 
yon may not be able to give detailed reasons. 

5896. You cannot tell me that administrative 
work on the part of Indian officers has in any 
way been adversely affected by caste prejudice ? 
—1 cannot say that. 

5897. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I take it that what 
you said about the Indian officers and the 
Panchama community is more or lees a matter 
of theory, of conjecture on your part ?—If you 
take the structure of the society, there is no 
conjecture there, because the Panchamas are 
really held down in a way that they should not be. 

5898. What I mean is this, that you really 
make certain deductions from certain institu¬ 
tions—caste institutions generally ?—Yes. 

5899. You cannot say that you know of 
oases of officers belonging to certain castes who 
failed to discharge their duties properly because 
of this caste system?—^No. It is almost im¬ 
possible to tell that and yet it may go on all the 
same. 

5900. I suppose yoh know, Mr. Andrew, that 
there are communities in India who have no 
caste system ?—I am quite aware of that. 

5901. Can you mention any ?—The Muham¬ 
madan community. 

5902. So your reference will have no applica¬ 
tion to them even theoretically ?—Other reasons 
may come in. 

5903. May I ask you whether educated Indians 
of every community, whether they be Hindus or 
Muhammadans, generally rise above any such 
prejudices ?—The tendency is to rise above such 
prejudices. 
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5904. {Mr. Madge.) From your experience, 
Mr. Andrew, do you say that the detachment that 
a British officer possesses amongst conflicting local 
interests and castes is shared or not shared by the 
better class of our Indian officials?—I do not 
quite follow the question. 

5905. A British officer is generally supposed 
and even believed to possess a certain amount of 
detachment from local prejudices, inter-caste 
prejudices, and purejy local influences. Do you 
think that the better class of Indian officials does 
also in some measure possess that detachment ?— 
The tendency among the better class of Indians 
is so. There is a great improvement in them, 
and; their character and the way they look at 
things. From their education and the official 
position they occupy, they are expected to db a 
certain thing and to a large extent they try to do it. 

5906. I will only ask you one more question. 
Probably' you read last year of a case in which a 
Madras money-lender of a particular class ill- 
treated shamefully' his debtors and their women. 
You think that all official classes, high and 
low, are free from that gross form of parti¬ 
ality ?—I believe that public opinion is growing 
against doing such actions as a whole. 

5907. {Mr. Macdonald.) There is just one 
question that I should like to ask you, 
Mr. Andrew. Do you find that when the mem¬ 
bers of those castes which divide the community 
into water-tight compartments become educated, 
their actions respond to their Western education 
or to their caste feeling ?—There is a general 
upward movement among the educated men ; but 
there is a general downward movement in connec¬ 
tion with their social relationship. Their families 
are as a rule uneducated, their women folk are 
uneducated and so are the members of their 
family. Their social conditions and environ¬ 
ments hold them down. There is a constant con¬ 
flict between the education they have received and 
the higher moral and social principles. There is 
conscant conflict between their education and the 
social environment in which they live ; but this 
is a transition period which will be corrected by 
and by. But they are in that period just now. 

5908. {Mr. Sly.) Can you tell us anything 
about the state of higher education among 
the Panchamas; is it progressing ?—It is not 
progressing amongst the general mass of the 
Panohama people. It is generally primary' 
education of the most elementary type that is 
progressing just now. But those few boys and 
girls who become Christians and are brought into 
Christian schools (boarding schools) rise to a 
higher level and some of them are attending the 
High School classes and are competing with most 
of the intellectual classes in the High School, and 
competing successfully. We have instances of that 
in Chingleput and various other schools. 

5909. Do you know that any Panohama boy 
has passed the B.A. degree examination?—Not 
that I am aware of. 

5910. Have any of them passed the Matric¬ 
ulation examination ?—I believe they have. We 
have them reading in the third and fourth forms 
in the high school at Chingleput. 

5911. {Mr. Gokhale.) You say, Mr. Andrew, 
that the concession already made to Indians in 
the matter of employment in the higher ranks of 


the public service is one of doubtful expediency ? 
—Ido. 

5912. And that any further extension of the 
concession would be unnecessary ?—I think so. 

5913. Suppose, at any time, a question arises 
as between the expediency of a measure and the 
right of a measure, which would you prefer ?—I 
do not think that the question should arise at the 
present stage in the evolution of India. 

5914. 1 am putting a general question. If, at 
any time, in considering any matter, there is a 
conflict between what is right and what is 
expedient, as a missionary' I am sure you will 
prefer what is right ?—Yes. 

6916. You say you are against simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

5916. You have assigned no reason. I take it 
that one of your reasons is that the service would 
be swamped by Indians and the necessary number 
of Englishmen would not enter ?—That is my 
opinion. 

5917. That means that the Indians are capable 
of passing that examination in large numbers as 
a mere examination ?—I don’t think that they 
would pass it in large numbers, 

5918. In such numbers as to reduce the English 
element below the point where yon would like to 
have it ?—That would happen by and by. 

5919. If the present door remains open; and 
if funds are started in the different parts of the 
country, as has been done in some provinces, to 
send our best men to England to compete for the 
examination and Indians get in in large numbers 
or in such numbers as you think to be too large, 
by that door, would you close that door against 
Indians ?—I think I would, at the present stage in 
the development of the country, because we have to 
deal with—and we have to take a very broad and 
statesmanlike view of India,—315 millions of peo¬ 
ple. There must be British supremacy and we 
cannot have British supremacy unless we have the 
British at the head of it. I am perfectly convinced 
that is correct. So if you appoint a certain num¬ 
ber representing the British Government and the 
Imperial Government, then I do not care how 
many Indians get in; the more, the better. I am 
in favour of devolution of responsibility towards 
the Indians ; but I think that the time has not yet 
come for it. I believe it will come. 

5920. I see your point. If by any means an 
excessively large number of Indians went to 
England, competed there, and got into the Civil 
Service by that door you would close that door ?— 
How? 

5921. If there is a statutory limit put down, that 
door will be closed to that extent. You would 
put a statutory limit ?—Yes. In my paper I pro¬ 
posed to open a door to bring in more Indians, 
but we must have a limit, I think, a British 
limit in the service, so as to give a tone and 
efficiency to the whole administration. 

5922. I quite see what you mean. I am talk¬ 
ing of the higher offices which are filled by men 
passing through the London door. You will 
have a statutory limit in that case. If that 
statutory limit that you propose was inconsistent 
with the promises that have been given to the 
people of India would you still insist upon the 
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statutory limit being ptitfor the reasons you give ? 
—I think there must be British oiEcers in the 
service. 

5923. Excuse me. Mr. Andrew,! should like to 
have an answer to my qinstion. My question 
is that, assuming that an undesimbly large num¬ 
ber of Indians got into the t ivil Service through 
the English door, would you place a statutorv limit 
on the number of Indians that would so enter ?— 
I would ; but any extra, officials that would be 
required might be appointed under the new 
sy^em. 

5924. But I am talking of the existing system. 
Would you put a statutory limit on the number 
of Indians that would enter by the English 
door P—I would. 

5925. If the imposing of such a limit is incon¬ 
sistent with the promises made to the people of 
India by the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
even then you would insist upon putting that 
limit ?—I want the system developed. 

5926. I am talking of the existing system. If 
the statutory limit that you propose was incon¬ 
sistent with any promises given to the people 
of India in the past, would you put aside all 
those promises and impose your limit?—If those 
promises are going to interfere with the stability 
of the British supremacy in India, I would say, 
“ Keep the door closed. ” 

5927. Then you would disregard the pro¬ 
mises P—The promises are on a sandy founda¬ 
tion, if that is the case. 

5928. {Hr. Chaubal.) In quoting from “ Peoples 
and Problems of India ” you say that “ in ltt03 
there were 28,000 posts carrying salaries of £60 
and upwards, of which only 6,500 were held by 
Europeans.” Is that £60 a year or a month ? 
Will you kindly look into that part of your 
ans'^er and tell me ?- I understood it to be for a 
year. I was only quoting from a book. I under¬ 
stood it to be a yearly salary. 

5929. In a previous paragraph on that page you 
ssty “ that the Provincial and subordinate services 
are almost an Indian monopoly.” Am I to 
Understand by Provincial service, you mnau the 
service the highest appointment in which carries 
a sa'ary of Bs 800 a month ?—That is outside 
the Indian Civil Service. That is the Provincial 
Service. 

5930. I am putting a question to you about the 
Provincial Service. Ton say the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services,” By that, you mean all 
posits below Ks. 8l 0 a month ?—Yes, just so. / 

5931. Suppose Englishmen were told to come 
out to this country to serve in positions in which 
they pan never rise above Bs 800 a month, do 
yon think there would be Englishmen coming 
out to accept these posts ?—I do not think so, 
not in any large number. 

5932. How many do you think you could get of 
the same ability and the stamp required to fill 
these posts P—The tendency would be not to 
come out to this country, because everything has 
risen in prices and the salaries fixed some rears 
ago are not sufiicient. 

5933. You kindly understand the spirit of my 
question. When you make it a point that the 
Provincial and Subordinate services are almost 
an Indian monopoly, I ask you for a moment to 
oopsider whether it could possibly be otherwise. 
What I mean ie if you included the .posts of 
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Police constables and bailiffs, they must be filled 
by Indians in the nature of things ?—Yes. 

5934. So it is not a great point that all posts 
below lis. 80i) are filled by Indians?—My point 
is tuat, as far as I can make out, there are only 
1,185 Europeans in the Indian 'Jivil Service and 
they are. to a large extent, responsible for the 
adiniiiistretion of this great Empire, and yOa 
eoubl not reduce that number ; and all the other 
posts are practically in the hands of the Indians. 

5935. They must he ?—Yes, they must be. 

5936. It is not anything that you have done for 
Indians; that cannot but be the state of things- 
The whole agitation of those persons who wish 
for employment in the higher positions is that 
posts on above Es. 800 are kept as a close pre^ 
serve for Europeans, which ought not to be so. 
That is the general point of view from which 
they approach the question. You say you are 
against it and you say. Go to posts below Rs. 
800 P—I do not quite follow the point. 

5937. I won’t press it. When you took the 
average of £60, have you tried to see how 
appointments above £60 have been held ? Have 
you tried to analyse how many posts above a 
certain amount are held purely by Europeans ?— 
No. I have not had the time nor the materials 
for%t. 

5938. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You are a 
Tamil Scholar: you know Tamil well ?—I passed 
the examination in the Tamil language. 

5939. And sometiiing more than that. The 
passing of an examination does not mean Tamil 
scholarship. You read Tamil ?—Yes. 

5940. You are familiar with the Tamil litera¬ 
ture and you can tell me approximately the 
extent of the 'I’amil literatu re. I am quite ignor¬ 
ant about it and I do not know whether it is of 
yesteiday or of 2,000 years ?—I know a little 
about it. 

5941. The question t’ffat I wanted to ask yon is 
whether you would like to see Tamil planed in 
the Indian Civil Service Examination on the 
same footing as French, German or Italian ? —I 
think that would be a very good thing; but it 
would only suit those officials 'who would be 
serving in a Tamil country. 

5942. I mean the open competitive examination, 
the conditions of which are that it must be a test 
of good general education ; without which it 
should not qualify for service ?—-Is that examina¬ 
tion to be held in England ? 

5943. Yes. 1 am considering this examination^ 
as it is held now. A suggestion has been made 
to us that the Indian vernaculars or a certain 
number of them should be added and marked as 
highly as French, German or Italian, the Euro¬ 
pean vernaculars which are not known to the 
boys. I want to know youi opinion on it ?—My 
opinion is that I’amil is a most difficult language 
not only to master colloquially but to master the 
intricacies of it. It is a life-long study to mas¬ 
ter the grammar connected with it. iSo that if 
you include it, I do not see how a British-bom 
person would be ever able to take to the higher 
branches of it. 

5944. He need not take it if he does not like it, 
as these are optional subjects ?—As an optional 
subject, it will be all right. 

5945. You think it is a hard language and 
therefore will form a suitable basis of study for 
general education ?—^Yes.. 
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5946. You referred to Boarding schools, did 
you not ?—I beg your pardon. 

5947. You referred to schools under your 
oharge or sohools conduoted hy the Mission?— 
Just now, I did. 

5948. You spoke of Boarding schools ?— 
Yes. 

5949. In those Boarding schools, do you deve¬ 
lop that side of life which is a marked feature of 
English public schools,—games, social life, clubs? 
—Yes, we do. 

5950. Ha.s it any effect upon character?--! 
think it has. W e have our boys living in a hostel 
and they are superintended night and day. Our 
Christian rnoral principles are instilled intotliem 
and we see a great advance in character during 
the years they live in these hostels. 

5951. You think that the character of Indian 
boys who live in residential sohools and colleges 
is higher than the average in India ?—I am re¬ 
ferring to our own Christian boys. I think there 
is a great improvement over those who do not live 
in these boarding schools, 

5952 Community for community, it effects 
great improvement ? —Yes, great improvement. 

5953. {Lord Ronaldsiwy.) You have, I under¬ 
stand, worked for 33 years amongst the masses of 
the people in ihe district of Chingleput ?— YS>. 

5954. You have, therefore, had opportunities, 
which very few Europeans can have had, of making 
yourself acqviainted with opinions which these 
people hold with regard to those who exercise 
authority over'them ? - Yes. 

5955. You have said something about greater 
sympathy being shown by a European adminis¬ 
trator than by his Indian colleague, to these lower 
classes, generally termed Pauohamas. You have 
said that greater sympathy is shown hy the 
European ?—That is my impression from obser¬ 
vation ; we have some exceptions too. 

5956. I understand tnat that is a general im¬ 
pression. Have yon any reason for supposing, 
with the personal knowledge, which you have of 
the masses of the people—have you any reason 
for supposing that, generally speaking, they have 
■preference for hei.*g governed by Europeans?— 
Yes. I decidedly say so. 

5957. {air. Ollfleld.) You know the Fancha- 
mas in the Chingleput district. Did they find 
any difficulty in getting land ?—There was a 
time when they found great difficulty; but 
through the representations made to Government, 
the Government became very sympathetic and 
was ready to give them land for house-sites and 
also assign land to them when it was necessary 
and wherever it was possible to do so. 

5958. What was the general difficulty about 
their getting land ?—These were the agricultural 
labourers in the district and there was a general 
fear amongst the Hindu community lest by any 
improvement in their status and condition they 
might get out of hand. I believe that is the 
impression. 

: 5959. By the Hindu community in the district, 
you mean the caste Hindus?—Yes. 

5960. You say that the Government intervened 
And came to the assistance of the Pauchamas. 
Did the Governmept do so in consequence of 
public agitation or anything of that sort?—I 
think so. To some extent it was myself that 
hegaa the agitation in the year 1883 and I sent a 
representation to the Sub-Golleotor and also to the 


Director of Pubbo Instructioir and then began the 
movement towards the realisation. 

5961. Was that agitation promoted by caste 
Hindus or assisted by caste Hindus of the Presi¬ 
dency to any substantial extent ? — When, please. 

5962. I mean the agitation you have been talk¬ 
ing of ?—I am very pleased to see that there has 
been certain sentiment growing in that direction 
in different, places in this ooimtry. 

5963. I am speaking of the agitation which 
began in 18H3 and whi(.-h resulted in something 
being done to the Pariahs. Was it promoted or 
assisted to any substantial extent hy any of the 
caste Hindus ?—Not at first. 

5964. When did they come in at all ?—It is 
just beginning in the different parts of South 
India within the last few years. 

5965. Not until yon have won your victory in 
the 18^3 troubles?—No, I may mention that 
just now the Hindu community is looking with 
great favour towards the elevation of this class in 
the Chingleput district. About two years ago, 
no less than 300 people sent small offerings to 
our annual harvest festival to testify their appreci¬ 
ation of oar work for the elevation of that class; 
about 300 Hindus and a few Muhammadans. So 
that there is a movement in tliat direotion amongst 
caste Hindus, 

5966. (Mr. Subrakmanyam Pantulu.) Yon mast 
have had some experience of jndioial work done 
hy Indian District and Sessions Judges, Indian 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges ?—I'o some extent. 

5967. Have you reason to think that, on 
account of caste prejudices justice suffered in any 
appreciable degree at their hands ?—I don’t 
think so. I believe that Sub-Judges aad Muusifs 
are of a higher class than they were 20 or 30 
years ago. They are better educated, and I 
believe that a high moral tone has been eraated 
in them in a way that it has never been before. 
I believe we get better justice than we ever got 
before. 

5968. Yon said, in reply to one of the questions, 
that the masses have a preference for an English 
officer over an Indian officer. Does that remark 
apply to the Judicial service ?—I think that it 
applies to that service, too. 

6969. {Sir VcUentine Chirol.) Do you think 
that Tamil is a language, from a study of which 
a student preparing for the Indian Civil Service 
as a test of i;eneral education is likely to derive 
as ranch intellectual advancement as from a study 
of French, German or Italian ?—It depends very 
much upon the individual. An Englishman 
would not perhaps derive so much from it' as 
from any home language. 

5970. Do you think that the literature of Tamil 
offers the same field for iutelleotnal improvement 
as German, or French, or Italian literature ?—As 
an intelleotual test, Tamil is a much more 
difficult language than any of these languages. 

5971. As a purely linguistic test?—Yes. 

5972. But the idea of the Indian Civil Service 
examination is to test general knowledge, general 
education. Do you think that an Englishman 
studying Tamil will have enlarged his out¬ 
look into the world, will have acquired fresh 
opportunities for gaining historical, literary and 
scientific knowledge, and that Tamil would offer 
him the same chances as German, or French, 6r 
Italian does; whether Tamil would offer the 
same field for improving his mind in history, in 
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science and in Literature as German, or French, or 
Italian ?—I have no knowledge of German, or 
French or Italian, but of Latin and Greek I 
have. 

5973. But you have second-hand knowledge of 
them; you know what those countries have done 
for the development of civilisation ?—Yes. 

5974. May we not presume that their influence 
will be of potent use for the general intellectual 


advancement, apart from linguistic development, 
and for generally enlarging one’s outlook 
think Tamil ought to be added to the list, because 
it would give a different set of ideas altogether 
from one which a man may get from a study of 
European languages. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) . 


J. 0. Pebnandez, Esq., District and Sessions Judge, Guntur. 


Written answers relatiny to the Provincial 
Cwil Service. 

5975 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
> recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
I consider the general conditions suitable. I have 
: no recommendations to make for their alteration. 

•5976 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—These rules are, in 
my opinion, suitable. I would, however, like to 
point out that, so far as the judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service ds concerned, they are in 
one matter in conflict with the Madras Civil 
Courts’ Act III of 1873. Rale 3 of the Rules 
framed Iw the Madras Government for admission 
to the Madras Provincial Civil Service sets out 
the classes of persons who are eligible for the 
posts of Sub-Judges, but under Madras Act HI 
of 1873 the appointments of Sub-Judges are not 
restricted to the classes referred to in the said 
rule 3, but can legally be made from a much 
wider range. It is desirable that this conflict 
should be avoided by bringing Madras Act III 
of 1873 into line with the said rule 3 in this 
respect. 

5977 (3). Please see the statement showing 
the const!ration of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, and 
state whether the information is correct for your 
Province. If not, what alterations are required ? 
—The information is correct except in respect of 
District Munsifs of the fourth grade drawing a 
^lary of Rs, 200 per month, whose number is 
31, according to the last Quarterly Civil List, and 
not 29, as set down in Appendix B. 

5978 ( 61 . What is your experience of the 
oflioers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend—(a) 
open competition, (6) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or {d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 

•you recommend?—For direct recruitment 1 
would recommend the existing system of com¬ 
bined nomination and examination, so far as the 
judicial (branch of the Provincial Civil Service is 
concerned. 

I 5979 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
•Civil Service? Do you consider that only 


residents of the Province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—In my opinion the proper principle 
for adoption is that enunciated in rule 5 of the 
General Rules issued by the Government of India 
for admission to the Provincial Civil Servioei 
which lays down that admission to the Provincial 
Civil Service should usually be confined to persone 
who are Natives of the Province, or have definitely 
settled in it. and that in the case of candidates 
who are not Natives ot the Province recent resi¬ 
dence of at least three years in the Province 
should, as a general rule, be an essential condition 
of admission. I consider the observance of this 
principle necessary to satisfy the aspirations of 
the residents of the different provinces for employ¬ 
ment in the Provinoial Civil Service of their own 
Province. 

5980 (8). Are all classes and oommnniti^ 
duly represented in your Provinoial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secui’e this object P—I regret my inability to 
answer the first part of this question. As 
regards the second part, I consider that no class 
should feel unjustly treated in the matter of 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service, 
provided, of course, the requisite qualifications 
exist in candidates for such appointments. 
Though it is uot possible for special measures to 
be taken to ensure due representation, it is desir¬ 
able that in making appointments any one class 
should not be allowed undue preponderance, and 
that it should be seen to that members of the 
other classes have their fair share of appoint¬ 
ments. Confining my answer to the judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service, I do not 
think any special arrangement would be neces¬ 
sary to secure this object, for appointments are 
not made by open competition and neither do I 
recommend it. 

5981 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for oflScers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it sati^ 
factory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—The system of training and pro¬ 
bation is that laid down in the rules framed by 
the Government of Madras for admission to the 
Madras Provincial Civil Service. I consider it 
satisfactory. 

' 5982 (101. Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—So far as the 
judicial branch of the Provinoial Civil Service is 
concerned, the departmental examinations are 
only in the vernacular languages. I consider 
the existing system suitable and that no changes 
are necessary. Persons appointed to the judiciM 
branch of the Provinoial Civil Service are, under 
the existing rules, expected to, and do, possess 
the necessary knowledge of law and prooeduro. 
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and all that is wanted is experience to apply it in 
■tihe discharge of the duties of the judicial office. 

5983 (11). Do you consider that any change 

should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—I would suggest the inclusion 
in our Provincial Civil Service of the second and 
third Judgeships of the Madras Court of Small 
Causes and the Judgeship of the Madras City 
Civil Court. ' 

5984 (13), In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable?—'Ibere is no leave reserve for the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service, 
with which lam concerned. 

5985 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—This question 
too, like No. (13), does not apply to the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civd Service, as there is 
no reserve for officers under training and, in 
fact, there are no officers under training. 

5986 (16). To what exfent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is anv change of practice required 
in this respect ?—In the matter of appointments 
carrying a salary of Es. 5ii0 a month and above, 
the system of selection adopted is one regulated 
by rule 11 of Rules framed by the Madras 
Government for admission to the Provincial 
Civil Service and based on rule 7 of the Rules 
fram^d in the same behalf by the Government 
of India. In addition thereto, selection to the 
“listed” appointments open to members of the 
Provincial Ci il Service is regulated by the rules 
framed by the Government of India in exercise 
of the power conferred by section 6 of the 
Government of India Act, 1870 (33, Viot., o. 3). 
So far as the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service is concerned, this system has worked 
satisfactorily and I do not think any change of 
practice is required. 

5987 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civjl Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to those 
posts suitable ? It not, what alterations do yon 
suggest ?—^I would be satisfied if the listed-posts 
were allowed to rea' h the maximum of one-sixth 
fixed as a possilde limit about 20 years ago. A.s 
pointed out in the speech of the 11 on’ble Mr. Earle 
in connection with the resolution on the Public 
Service in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
17th March 1911, 63 more posts would have to 
be listed as open to members of the Provincial 
Civil Service to reach the maximum of one-sixth. 
In this province, only eight superior posts have 
been listed out of 87 held ordinarily by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

I consider the system followed in making 
appointments to the listed posts suitable and 
1 have no alterations to suggest. 

5988 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
diesignation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—I consider the 
present designation suitable. 

5989 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prin- 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since followed, that the con¬ 
ditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration 


of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications iu the officers appointed 
If not. what principle do you recommend ?—I do. 

5990 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The first part 
of this question I would answer in the affirm¬ 
ative, for I believe there has been no lack of 
suitable candidates in this province for admission 
into the .ludicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service, but I would add that the initial salary of 
District Munsifs (fourth grade) is not sufficient, 
and that it should be raised from Es. 200 to 
Es. 250 per month, so .that these officers may 
start on the same level as their compeers in the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
The salary of the higher grades may be corre¬ 
spondingly raised so as not to exceed Es. 500 for 
the first grade, and that of Sub-Judges to Rs. 65U 
(third grade), Es. 800 (second grade) and 
Es. 1,000 (first grade). 

5991 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—In this 
province District Munsifs are given officiating 
promotions. See article 140 of the Civil Service 
Eegulations. Sub-Judges are differently treated, 
and they are not given officiating promotions.. 
I consider it desirable that Snb-Jndges should 
also be given officiating promotions. 

5992 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not ?—I am not in favour of a time-scale and 
prefer the existing graded system of promotion. 

5993 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
V/de answer to question (26). 

5994 (28). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian Services ?—I regret my inability to 
answer this question as I have had no experience 
of the practic al working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indiau Services. 

5995 '29). If von recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please de.scribe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should he 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
wh're the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the service is different ?— 
Vu^e answer to question (26). 

5996 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—While approving of 
the arrangement by which a lower rate is fixed for 
the Provincial Civil Service for the reason that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service have not 
the expenses that most officers of the Indian Civil 
Service have to incur as temporary residents in 
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India, I Wanld point out that, in the present rates 
of for liisteict and Sessions Judges 

appointed from the Provineia,! Civil Service, viz., 
Ifs. 1,,200 (fourth grade), Bs. 1,500 (third grade), 
Es. 1,600 (second grade) and Ks. 2,000 (fir^ 
grade), the salary for the fourth grade falls 
considerably short of two-thirds, ».e., by Eupees 
138-5-4, and that it is hardly suffinient to main¬ 
tain the dignity of the office. X would suggest 
that the existing rate of two-thirds be raised to 
three-fourths subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000, 
and that the salary of District and Sessions Judges 
appointed from the Provincial Civil Service may 
be -fixed at Es. 1,500—1,650—1,800—2,000 for 
the four grades in the ascending scale. 

5997 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is^thc amount which can be sarned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest P—Members of the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
other than District and Sessions Judges appointed 
therefrom are not entitled to privilege leave on 
full pay by reason of their enjoying the annual 
vacation of their courts. They can obtain only 
privilege leave on half pay and hence thej- do not 
ordinarily take privilege leave. I would suggest 
that these officers he permitted the option of 
taking privilege leave on half pay for one month, 
or on full pay for .15 days, in the year. 

5998 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests’ 
both of the government and the mem^rs of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—In my opinion the 
present system of superannuation pensions is not 
quite satiftfaotoiy. 

6999 (41). Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 
—The period of qualifying service for voluntary 
retirement may be reduced from 30 to 25 years, 
and the period of service after which an officer 
would be entitled to invalid pension to the extent 
of haE salary may also be reduced from 25 to 20 
years. These alterations are required because a 
shorter period of qualifying service for pension is 
necessary in the case of judicial officers, who are 
very hardworked and whose duties are of a very 
taxing hind, as also by reason of the fact that the 
age for admission to the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service directly from the bar is 

Mr. J, C. Pkknandbz 

6005. (Chairmam.) You are a District and 
Sessions judge, are you not ?—Yes. 

6006. Can you tell us how many years you 
have occupied that po.rition?—I was appointed 
District and Sessions Judge last February. 

6007. What position did you occupy previous 

to that!—Previous to that I was Sub-Judge at 
Ootaoamund. » 

6008. How many years did you occupy that 
position?—I was a Sub-Judge for close on eight 
or nine years. 

6009. I see that most of your answers exclu¬ 
sively relate to the Provincial Civil Service ?— 

Yes. 

6010. And mainly in regard to the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

6011. Speaking f<5r the Provincial Civil Service 
as a whole, do you favour the proportion of 
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fixed at the extended limit of 35 years by arUote 
51 of t^e Ciyil Service Eegulations for 
provinoe. As officers appointed under this .ex¬ 
tended limit are men who have practised fopr 
some years at the bar, the fixing of a shorter 
period is all the more necessary in their oaise. 

6000 (‘12). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to pe inefficient hut whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I 
regret my inability to answer this question 
beyond saying that I do not know of any case in 
which it was found necessary to oompulsorily 
retire an officer of the Judicial branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service on the score of inefficiency. 

6001 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—Under the present 
system, officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts are not entitled to a pension 
higher than Rs. 5,000 per annum- I would 
suggest an increase not exceeding Us. 500 per 
month. This would be more adequate. 

6002 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and copipnlsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial CivE 
Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes 
do yon recommend P—Fftfe answer to question 
(41). ^ 

fiOPfi (45). To what extent do members of tihn 
Provincial CiviJ Service ,subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or oflicially 
recognised funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind 
do you consider to be neocssary ?—So far as my 
knowledge goes, most of the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe to the Govern¬ 
ment General Provident Fund, I am a subscriber 
to^ the full extent allowed by the rules governing 
this fund, viz., 12J per cent, of my salary. I 
don’t think any farther facilities are required for 
making provision for families. 

6004 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
ojganization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization yon 
consider desirable, and expfain fully your views, 
makiog any suggestipns that appear to you to D© 
suitable P--I am satisfied except to the small extent 
indicated in the answers to the other questions. 

, called and examined. 

one-sixth ?-^Yes. One-sixth is a considerable ad¬ 
vance njpon existing conditions, but I would not 
be opposed to the proportion being raised provided 
it does not impinge upon and reduce the minimum 
of the British element necessary in the interests 
of British rule, but I am not prepared to say what 
such proportion should be. 

6012. You are not prepared to say to what 
extent P^^No. 

6013. You say that you would be prepared to 
increase that proportion, but you are not prepared 
to decrease the proportion of Europeans ?—Yes, 
exactly ; that is my view. 

6014. It would be rather difficult to reconcile 
those two statements, would it not ?—I do not 
think I have made myself perfectly understood. 

6015. The more you inoresse one, you auto¬ 
matically decrease the other ?—I megnto say that 
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there is a certain limit beyond which it is not 
desirable to go. The irreducible minimum of the 
British element must be maintained and the 
jiloportion of the Indian element of the service 
should be fixed in relation tO it. 

6016. But you would like to see the one-sixth 
proportion filled up to its full proportion?—Yes, 
that is all I mean. 

6017. You are not prepared to give any answers 
on the general question of examination for the 
Indian Civih Service ?—I am sorry to sa}’ I have 
not had the time to apply my mind to it, and 
such views as I hold are not well formed, and I 
am rather diffident about placing my views on 
that question before this Commission. 

6018. But you have studied closely the condi¬ 
tions of the Judicial branches of tlie Provincial 
Civil Service and you offer evidence on what you 
consider to be improvements in the condition 
relating to them ?—Yes, exactly. 

6019. You consider it is desirable that Sub- 
Judges should be given officiating promotion ?— 
Yes, I suggest an increase of pay in the grade of 
suii-jiidges and also re-arrangement of the pay 
of the different grades of the District Munsifs, 
and I particularly press the raising of the pay of 
the district munsifs of the lowest grade from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 for the reason that the lowest 
grade of Deputy Collectors in the executive 
branch of the Provincial Service start from 
Rs. 250 a month, and I belieye the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police get the same, and there 
are some Tahsildars even in the executive branch 
of the service who get from Rs. 22o to Rs. 250. 
Jn my opinion it is rather anomalous that the 
district munsifs who belong to the higher 
branch of the Rrovincial Civil Service should, 
start at Rs. 200, and I suggest it should be raised 
to Rs. 250. 

6020. You also suggest what you deem to be 
an improved grade of pay for the four grades of 
District and Sessioris Judge ?-—Yes, the listed 
appointments. 

6021. Are you in favour of a time scale ?— 
No. 1 am not in favour of it. 

6022. What are your objections to it ?—I 
think there is eomething mechanical in a time 
scale which does not commend itself to me, and 
judging from my own experience, the promotion 
in the grades of Sub Judges is not so slow as to 
render it advisable that any change should be 
effected. In the ease of the District Munsif it 
takes a little longer to get from one grade to 
another than it does in the case of Sub-Judges. 

6023. [Lord Bonaldshay.) In making appoint¬ 
ments it is very undesirable that any one class 
should be allowed an undue preponderance P—Yes. 

6024. If any one class acquired an undue 
preponderance in the service what is the nature of 
the unfoctimate results that you would expect to 
follow from that ?—There would be a certain 
amount of clashing of interests, I think. In 
this country there is a vast conglomeration of 
castes and creeds, among which there' is a certain 
tmder-ourront of hostility, if I may say so, and it 
would in my opinion conduce to greater harmony 
and order if there were this representation of 
the different castes kept in mmd in making 
appointments. 

6025. Then in answet to question (25) you say 
that in this province District Munsifs are given 
officiating promotion ?—- Yes’. 


6026. By that do you mean that a District 
Munsif gets additional pay if he is offioiatihg in a 
higher grade ?-—Exactly. From the 4th grhde if 
he is put in, by officiating promotion, td the 3rd, 
he gets an iimrease of pay Rs. 200 plus 20 ^er cent, 

6027. It is not only in the event of his ofiioiat- 
iiig as a Sub-Judge ?—No. 

6028. He gets it if he is officiating in the higher 
grade ?—Yes, as a Distiriot Munsif. 

6029. In the ease of Sub-Judges that is not 

done P—That is not done. ' 

6030. Can you give me the reason for that ?— 
I do not know it. It is a matter of the Civil 
Service Regulations; there is no reason I could 
assign. The Civil Service Regulations do not 
provide for officiating promotions amongst sub¬ 
judges, bnt they do among district mnnsifs. 

6031. Is that felt to be a considerable grievance 
in your Sfervice P—Yes, I simply voice the opinion 
of the'service in that matter. 

6032. Then in answer to question (45), von say 
that you think most of the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service subscribe to the Government 
General Provident Fund P—Yes. 

6033. Do you consider that the provision which 
you are able to obtain by subscribing to that fund 
is adequate ?—It is fairly adequate in my opinion 
because we are allowed to contribute to the 
maximum of 12| percent., and if the full amount 
is subscribed it will, in course of time, amount to a 
substantial sum, which will be paid on retirement. 

’ 6034. But a certain number of wituesses have 
told us that the provision whioh they are able to 
make through the agency of this fund is really a 
small thing and not sufficient for the necessities of 
their cases. You do not take that view, I under¬ 
stand?—I take it that in addition to the pension 
which is obtainable at the end of the service this is 
a sufficient provision. I may point out that in the 
local fund service there is no pension provided for 
at the end of the service. A Provident fund also 
has been organised for the local fund service in 
which the terms are more liberal, bnt they have 
no pension. We, however, have a pension to fall 
back upon, and this is an additional provision. 

6035. For your families ?-—Yes. 

6036. Do you think that subscription to this 
General Provident fund ought to be made 
compulsory upon all members of the Provinadal 
Service ?—^In my opinion it will be a very 
desirable thing to do. 

6037. It should be made compulsory ?—Yes. 

6038. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Will you tell 
me whether with the alterations which you have 
suggested you think that the Provincial Givil 
Service forms a suitable avenue for Indians to the 
higher appointments, or do you want another ? — 

1 think it would, though it may not satisfy 
Indian aspirations to the utmost. 

6039. Then what I want to know is this, is it 
your feeling lhat there should be anothbr ddbi- 
opeu for recruitment to higher services or that 
the Provincial Civil Service door should be 
widened and improved and lead td higher 
places?—I am sorry I have not eonsidetedthe 
question from that standpoint; as I said before 
1 have not considered the question of the Indiffn 
Civil Service and examinations at all, I ednnot 
advance any vie# with aity d^¥ee 0^ cocfiddfi(fe. 

6040. On the whole 1 gathier that Are 
fairly satisfied with the Provincial Civil Seryich 
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if certain improvements whioh you recommend 
in t) I at service are made?—Yes. 

6041. {Mr. Chaubal.) Do you approve of this 
-division of the services into Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial ?—That again touches the larger question 
of policy which I said I had eschewed in my 
answers. 

6042. Ijct me extend my question farther. 
Oeiierally speaking t);e Provincial Civil Service 
is a service in which no member ol the rervice 
■oan rise above Rs. 800 ?—Rxactly, except the 
listed appointments. 

6043. When you get into the listed posts you 
are not in the l^rovincial Civil Service? —Exactly. 

6044. Therefore the Provincial Civil Service is 
purely a service whieli e-in never aspire to rise 
Bhove lis. 800 ?—I understood the Provincial 
Civil Service to include the superior listed 
appointments which are open to the members of 
the Civil Service. 

6045. But are any of the four posts put into 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—No, they have 
not hi en put into it. 

6046. Then take this as an assumpHon that the 
listed posts are not included in tlio Provincial 
Civil Service. Assuming that, do you approve of 
this division into two services, one imperial and 
one I'rovincial, but the Provincial Service with an 
embargo against any rise above Rs. 800 ?—No, I 
would not approve of suoh a thing. 

6047. Then .yon also, I suppose, agree that 
members of the Provincial Civil .'service in the 
judicial branch perform the same kind of duties 
as judicial officers in the higher posts do? — 
Except that District and Sessions Judges do 
criminal work which sub-judges and district 
munsifs do not do. 

6048. Bearing tliat difference in mind, the 
nature of civilian duties is identically the same? 
—The district courts have certain exclnsive 
jurisdiction which Sub-.liidges do not have,— 
matrimonial matters, for instance. 

6049. In your answer to question (6) you 
say tlist '* for direct recruitment i would reoora- 
“ mend the existing system of combined nomina- 
** tion and examination so far n« the Judioial branch 
‘‘of the Provincial tlivil Service is concerned.” 
Yoh know that members of the bar after liaving 
practised a number of years—in my Presidency 
it is ten years —can at once le appointed to a 
High Oourt Judgeship?—Yes, I believe so. 

6050. Can you suggest any reason why the 
same may not be done in the esse of tl e brovin- 
cial Civil Service op in the case of the higher 
posts ill tho Judicial service ? —As matters stnud 
at present members ot the Bar are eli;iible for 
appointments as District Mimsifs, and many 
District Munsifs, I think, have been rcoriiited 
from tho Bar. In fact I myself was practism-r 
at the Bar when I wa.s appointed a District 
MnUsif. Members of tho Bur who become 
District Munsifs have the adfiitional advantage 
of acquiring jud'ciul experience in the actual 
discharge of the duties of the .1 ud’cisl office which 
a practitioner at the bar directly appointed would 
be lacking in. I consider a corabinati'in of thes'* 
two conditions would coiulm e to securing better 
talent for the judiciary than meio pioraotion 
from the bar. 

6051. IIow many years’ piactice did yon' have 
at the bar ?—I:prf(cti8ed ahoiir 2^ years before I 
was appointed a District Muusif, 


6052. Supposing a toan has 10 or 12 years’ 
praitioe at the Bar, do not you think he may be 
usefully imported into the higher grades of the 
Judicial Service P—My own opinion is that the 
advantage would lie on the side of an officer 
who having been appointed to the Judicial 
Service from tffe Bar has had further Jndioial 
experience in the discharge of the duties of his 
Judicial office. 

6053. As a matter of principle can you tell me 
why you would differentiate tho appointments to 
tho High ('ourt Bench from the lower Judicial 
qffioes ?-Because men appuinlod to the High 
Court are of enninent standing at the Bar, and 
in their case I think an exception could safely be 
made. 

6054. Supposing an eminent member was will¬ 
ing to aoiept a Judicial listed post P—It is 
permissible under the Statute 33 Vie., bat I do 
not remember an instance in wbicb it has been 
done. 

6055. Have y'ou in principle any objection to 
its being done ? —I have no objection, but I think 
the advantage would lie in tho otlier officers. 

6056. With regard to your answer to question 

(8) what is the unjust treatment which a class 
is likely to feel P You are asked as to whether all 
olas-es and couimunities are duly represented in 
the Provincial Civil vServioe, and you say in your 
answer ; “ I regret my inability to answer the 

first part of the question”?—For wont of exact 
figures. 

6057. And as regards the second part you say: 
“ I consider that no class should feel unjustly 
treated in the matter of appointments. Of 
course that answer only refers to tho Judicial 
Branch ?—That is so. 

6058. Ill all appointments of District Mnnsifs 
would you have regard to qualifications or only 
class repruseutation ?—Qualificatioas. I would 
not lower the present qualification at the cost of 
Batisfyinii the aspirations of the different commu¬ 
nities. I would not lower the standard under any 
couditions. 

6059. What I understand yon .to mean is 

, . . ?—As far as possible that representation 

may ho allowed. 

6060 Are not the two places mentioned by 
you in your answer to question (11) generally 
filled by raenfruin the Judicial Service ?—No, not 
alwavs. i bej ooeupy a rather anomalous posi¬ 
tion : they are neither in the Provincial Civil 
Service nor the Indian Civil Service. 

6061. I am not speaking of their being in any 
particular f-ervice, but I want to clear my mind 
on tlie subject. Are these Judgeships ever given 
to anybody not in the Judicial Service ?—Yes, 
they are. Duly one of the two Judgeships of tho 
.Madras Small Causes Court is sometimes oon- 
ferre l on a Sub-Judge. 

6062. Is not a Sub-Judge a Judicial Officer ?— 
Yes 

6063. Then why do you say “ I would suggest 
the inclusion in our Provincial Civil Service 6f 
the seniiiid and 'bird Judgeship of the Madras 
Court of Sraiill Causes P—They are not in the 
Judicial I’rovincial Civil Service at present. 

6064. But tt ey are filled by men in the 
Jndi iai service P—Cne of them is, there is 
no distinct rule ; somecitnes it is done and’ sbfhe- 
tiroes nut. 
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6065. How many Judges arc there in the 
Small Causes Court P—Two, excluding the Chief 
J udgeship. 

6066. What is the provision about the Chief 
Jpdge P—The Chief Judge must be a Bairister, 
I tbinh. 

6067. You are now speaking of the other two 
JudgeshipsP—Yes, the second and third Judge¬ 
ships. 

o068. Are tliese ever given outside the Judicial 
SiTviceP—Yes, to one of them ; generally a 
member of the Bar practising in Madras is 
appointed. 

6069. You arc against that being done p —I 
am not against that being done. I only suggest 
that they may be included in the Provincial Civil 
Service, regardless of consequences. 

6070. Is there anything to prevent yovemment 
from appointing a person in the Provincial 
Judicial Service to any of these posts P—There 
is no bar that I am aware of. 

6071. So that if Government think it proper 
they c^n appoint? —Yes. 

6072. Do you consider that the four listed- 
osts which are open to the Provincial Civil 
ervice afford sufficient oppoilunities for higher 

promotion to individuals in tlie service P—I do 
not think so; I have said so in my answers. 

6073 As regards the proposal to raise the 
200 to 250, taking tlie Tahsildar oji a Taluka 
which I suppose you would call a division of a 
district P—x es, a division. 

6074. Whom do you consider to be the two 
corresponding officers in the Judicial and the 

g evenue Branch ?—I consider the District 
unsif of corresponding grade and rank with 
the Dfeputy Collector ; I mean the lower grades. 

6075. In this Presidency a Tabsildar chiefly 
looks after the revenue work of the division, does 
be not?—Not of a division but of a taluk. The 
sub-division genornllj oomprises more than one 
taluk. 

6076. Y'ou have the expression Taluk Lero P 
—Yes. 

6077. 1 am referring to a taluk. Is the terri¬ 
torial jurisdiotion of a District Munsif and a 
Tahsilflar the same P—No, they do not correspond. 
I have known cases in which District Munsifs 
have exercised jurisdiction over two or three 
taluks, but tbe Tahsildars exercise jurisdic'ion 
only over one. 

6078. Ordinarily a talnk station has a Munsif 
in charge of the judicial work and a Taiisildar 
in charge of the revenue work P—So far as this 
Presidency is concerned. 

6079. It may be that because two or three 
Talukdars have less judicial work, Governntent 
might utilise one man for doing the work of three 
Talukdars ?—Yea. 

6080 . In that case a Munsif might be doing the 
work of three Talukdars while tbe Tabsildar might 
be doing tbe work of one Talukdar, but ordinarily 
the territorial divisions of a Tabsildar and Munsif 
would be the same ?—Not necessarily ; I do not 
think they correspond so far as this Presidency 
is concerne<l. It depends upon the amount of 
work that cojnes in, and I think tlie allocation of 
jurisdictions is made on that principle. 

6081. I simply ask because in my Presidency 
the Mamjatdnrs, who correspond to your 
Tahsildai^and Munsif, are supposed to be the 
officers representative of the two brauohee in a 


taluk station, and that is the reason why in 
that Presidency the Memlatdars have been pror 
iiioted into the I'rovinoial Civil Service?—But 
here they are not. 

6082. It is not the same?—Np, the oouditions 
arc different. 

6083. Y'our District Munsifs of the lowest grade 
start at present with Bs. 200 ?—Yes, 

6084. Can you tell me roughly how many years 
it fakes for a District Munsif to rise from 
Es. 200 to Hs. 400?—I think on an average 
about U> years. 

6085. Yon mean to say that from the first em¬ 
ployment of a person as District Munsif he rises 
in 10 years to Ps. ,00 ?—Roughly so ; I am not 
quite positive about it. I should say on recon¬ 
sidering the matter it would be about 10 to 12^ 
years. 

6086. In our Prpsideiie 3 ' he does not rise to 
Es. 400 until he has had 20 years' service. Pro¬ 
motion after Es. 400 is by selection, I supiiose P— 
Yes, into the grade of Sub-Judge. 

6087. How many years does it take a man to 
rise between Hs. 4u0 aad Hs. 800?--About 7 or S 
years. Possibly I made rather a low estimate ip 
the case of tlie Ilistriot Munsifs ; I am not quite 
sure about the number of years. 

608$. But is it the general feeling that every 
one rises up to Es. 800?—No. Up to tbe second 
grade of District Munsifs promotion is made m,o*e 
or less by seniority, but into tbe first grade merit 
also is taken into consideration, and also offijcere 
■who are thought fit for the post of Sub-Judge* 
are promoted, and in the case of promotion from 
the first grade of District Munsif to tbe grade of 
Sub-Judge the promotion is done by selootioB, 
only men of merit being appointed. 

6089. You have a Kb. 650 grade, I believe ?— 
Yes Rs. 500, 650 and 800. 

6090. Have you bad any experience of the fit¬ 
ness of men who have not been passed over 
having had to retir^ at Es. fiqO ?— I think there 
have been. 

6091. If there are any oirourastam es of fit men 
not passed over or superseded retiring on the 
grade of Es. 650, does not that mean that they 
have put in their whole pensionable period rising 
from the lowest rung of the ladder up to Es^^O 
only ?—Yes but I think that this obtains iii the 
case of ofiicers who probablj- were appointed as 
District Munsifs after having served in ministe¬ 
rial posts. They are eligible also for appoint¬ 
ment as District Munsifs. 

6092. Without a B.L. degree P —Yes. It is 
allowable under the rules. 

6093. (^Mr. Gokkale^ You would be satisfied 
if the proportion of listed posts was raised to one- 
sixlli P—I would be satisfied, but I would not 
object to its being raised higher. • 

6094. Would you object if it were raised to 
one-fifth or one-fourth ?—No, provided that the 
consideration J referred to before was borne in 
mind. 

6095. That the requisite number of Europeans 
must be maintained P—Yes. 

6096. What proportion do you think may bs 
safely given to Indians before that danger point 
would be reached ?—It is rather a diffioull ques¬ 
tion for me to answer. 

6097. Then why have you only proponed one- 
sixth ?—If I noay venture an opinion, I would 
fix it at one-third. 
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6098. Theu you do not say that the proportion 
should be one-sixth; you say the proportion, in 
your opinion, should be one-third ?—It may be 
one-third. 

6099. The maximum you would give would be 
one-third and not one-sixth ?—Exactly ; it may 
be one-third. 

6100. {Mr. Sly.) You have put forward in 
answer to question (24) an improved scale of 
pay for the Judicial branch of the service. 
Seeing that the Eevenue branch can only rise up 
to Es. 800, for what reason do you suggest that 
the Judicial branch should rise up to Es. 1,000 ? 
—think there are fewer selected appointments 
available in the Judicial branch of the service 
than in the Executive branch of the service, and 
men appointed to the Judicial branch of the 
service are generally men of high education and 
qualifications. 

6101. Higher than those appointed to the 
Executive p —In many oases I should think so. 

6102. But even if they were put up to the 
Executive scale that would be a substantial im¬ 
provement, would it not ?—Yes. 

6103. Then in answer to question (32) you 
ask for a certain amount of privilege leave. A 
District and Sessions Judge gets two months’ 
vacation every year, does he not?—Yes. 

6104. Does he have any work to do during 
those two mouths ?—Not much, except some oflfice 
work to attend to, and making up any arrears of 
work that have aocumulated during the working 
period of the year. 

6105. Is he allowed to leave his district during 
those two months ?—^Yes, provided he does not 
leave the Presidency. 

6106. In addition to that you want privilege 
leave ?—District Judges, as a matter of fact, are 
entitled to take privilege leave on full pay but 
not Sub-Judges and District Munsifs. 

6107. You want a privilege leave allowance 
given in addition to the vacation ?—• Yes. 

6108. In answer to question (32) you have 
proposed that pensions should be raised from 
Es. 5,000 to ils. 6,000 a year.—Yes. 

6109. The ordinary scale of pensions in all 
services is practically Es. 5,000, excluding the 
Civil Service ?—Yes. Except that in rare oases 
it is allowed to rise up to Es. 6,000 a year for 
meritorious service. 

6110. You are proposing for the Judicial 
branch of the service a higher scale of pension 
than exists in any service outside the Indian 
Civil Service ?—1 do not take into consideration 
the Executive branch of the service, but I do not 
wish to deprive them of the same privilege. 
My suggestion is restricted to the Judicial branch 
of the service only, as most of my answers are. 

6111. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) With regard to the 
appointments to the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts, I suppose you are aware that the High 
Court makes the selection having regard not only 
to the claims of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service but to the claims of members of the Bar ? 
—Yes. 

6112. And selects the man who in the opinion 
of the High Court is best fitted to fill that place ? 
—Yes. 

6113. You do not want the appointment of the 
Small Causes Court and the appointment of the 
City Civil Court made from the Bar. Is that 
your position ? —No, I do not say so. 

90 


6114. You would not exclusively reserve these 
places for your service, would you ?—It should be 
recruited both from amongst the members of the 
Bor and from service men, 

6115. I am taking the service as it is. Would 
you reserve these places for yourselves or leave it 
open to the Government to make the selection ? 
—I would not reserve it for my service. 

6116. What you*suggest, then, is that the claima 
of your service should be considered ?—Should 
be considered, and that these posts should be 
brought within the cadre of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and that appointments to them may be 
made from it. 

6117. Is there any bar to members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service being appointed ?—No, there 
is no bar. The position is a little anomalous, be¬ 
cause they are not included in any particular 
branch of the service, and I think they should 
be brought within the Provincial Civil Service 
rather than any other. In my opinion it would 
not place any bar on the appointment of any 
member of the Bar. 

6118. You would leave it open for the appoint¬ 
ment to be made from the Bar or the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Jnst as it is possible 
to make appointments as Sub-Judges from the 
Bar under existing rules. 

6119. But the same is the rule with regard to 
the City Civil Court and the Small Causea 
Court P—It is not at present. 

6120. Is it not possible for a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service to be appointed to the 
Small Causes Court ?—It is possible. 

6121. Then you want to reserve the appoint¬ 
ment P—But he ceases to be a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service as soon as he is appointed. 
I may also point out that if he ceases to be a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service, by reason 
of his appointment as a Judge to the Small 
Causes Court, he does not come within the rules 
framed under the Statute, and his chances of be¬ 
coming a District Jndge and holding one of the 
listed posts becomes smaller. 

6122. A man from the Small Causes Courts can 
be appointed District Judge ?—Yes, if he comes 
within the one-fourth which mav be given to 
men outside the Provincial Civil Service. 

6123. That would be rather a disadvantage, 
not an advantage ?—What I suggest is that if 
the appointment is included in the Provincial 
Civil Service it will not be a disadvantage. 

6124. (Mr. Oldfield.) With reference to the 
Provident Fund, you said you would like to- 
subscribe to it. Does that represent the senti¬ 
ment of your fellow servants ?—So far as I have 
been able to gauge the feeling I think it does. 

6125. With regard to these Civil Courts in 
Madras, the City Civil Court Judge is paid 
Es. 1,200 a montii, is he not?—Yes. 

6126. The two appointments in the Small 
Causes Court are paid Es, 1,000 each I think ?— 
Yes. 

6127. Is there any precedent for a member of 
your service being appointed to the City Civil 
Court ?—I do not think any holders of the office 
in the past have been members of my service, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

6128. With regard to your request for the 
listing of the appointments in the Small Causes 
Court, that would provide the two Es. 1,000 
appointments which you ask for, would it not ?— 
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There are two appointments, leaving out the 
Chief Judge. It is governed exclusively by the 
Presidenoy Small Causes Courts Aot. 

6129. The listing of two appointments at 
Its. 1,000 in the Small Causes Courts would 
supply just the two JKs. 1,000 appointments 
vthioh you are asking for ?—Yes. 

6130. With regard to the work of a District 
Court, there is a certain amount of administrative 
work, is there not, which is in excess of that which 
& Sub-Judge does ?—^Yes. 

6131. A District Judge is consulted W the 
High Court on administrative matters ?—^Yes. 

6132. And the High Court acts on his advice ? 
—^Yes. 

6133. And he has also to inspect his subordi¬ 
nate Courts ?—Yes, and to report on them. 

6134. And to control their practice ?—^Yes. 

6135. And he also has to deal, as a matter of 
discipline, with the establishment of those subordi¬ 
nate Courts ?—He has, and he has the right of 
vetoing appointments made by the lower Courts, 
District Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 

6136. And the heads of the lower Courts do not 
as a rule inflict any substantial punishment on 
their subordinates themselves ?—think they do 
when occasion arises for the infliction of any sub¬ 
stantial punishment. 

6137. My experience has been that they 
generally refer it to the District Judge and ask 
him to deal with the case ?—I think 1h.e practice 
is for the District Munsif and the Sub-Judge to 
recommend the punishment to the District Judge 
for confirmation, and he reviews the whole thing 
and either approves or does not approve. . 

6138. In a district, with four subordinate 
Courts and 10 or 11 District Munsifs’ Courts, that 
administrative work does come to something 
substantial ?—Yes, in such a heavy district it 
would. 

6139. You have only been a District and 
Sessions Judge, I think, for rather less than a 
year ?—^For about 11 months. 

6140. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) Are you 
aware that since 1884, when the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment was reorganised, there has been a difference 
of pay of B,s. 100 between the first-grade Sub- 
Judge and the first-grade Deputy Collector, until 
last year or the year before, when the Bevenue 
grades were reorganised ?—Yes. 

6141. So that when you ask for Rs. 1,000 for 
the first-grade Sub-Judge you only want the same 
difference more or less to be kept up in the future 
between the first-grade Deputy Collector and the 
first-grade Sub-Judge ?—Yes. 

6142. With reference to your answers with 
regard to increased pension of Provincial Civil 
Service officers who retire from the listed posts, 
you were asked a question as if you were claiming 
a special privilege for them. Are you aware that 
imder article 475 of the Civil Service Regulations, 
Inspectors-General of Registration, and Deputy 
Inspectors of Gaols, and Inspectors-General of 
Gaols, and several other officers, whose pay is 
more or less equal to the pay if not less t ba u the 
pay of a District Judge, are allowed Rs. 1,000 
additional pension over the Rs. 5,000 generally 
allowed to the Provincial Civil Service ?—I believe 
it is done in some special cases. 

6143. Not in special cases, but generally as a 
matter of regulation ?— 1 believe there is a provi¬ 
sion of the kind. 


6144. You do not claim therefore a .special 
advantage for your department ?—^Not at all. 

6145. You have been asked about the disad¬ 
vantages with regard to the efficiency of the 
Judicial service if, off and on, a few candidates 
are recruited from the Bar of some standing and 
efficiency. I suppose you do not object to it ?—• 
I do not. 

6146. But you would like to fii a proportion to 
be so recruited from the Bar in order that the 
men in the service may not be disappointed, and 
in order that the appointments may not be 
indiscriminately made to the discontent of the 
service ?—^I am not in favour of fixing a propor¬ 
tion, but I think the claims of the service men 
are entitled to much consideration and should not 
be allowed to be overridden by the claims of the 
members of the Bar. 

6147. If a proportion is fixed, the expectations 
of the men in the service will be also fixed, and it 
would not be possible to disappoint them by 
making too many appointments from the Bar ?— 
I am not in favour of the proportion being fixed, 
nor do I think it would be possible. 

6148. Mr. Oldfield has elicited from you various 
administrative duties which a District Judge has 
to perform. You have been a District Judge ?— 
Only for a year or so. 

6149. But do you think you would be able to 
acquire that administrative capacity by your 
service as a District Judge ?—I certainly think I 
should be able to acquire it. I have not found 
any difficulty in doing the administrative part of 
my work. 

6150. Sub-Judges are promoted to District 
Judges, and some of them have not had the 
necessary training in criminal work P—That is so. 

6151. And it must be conceded that the 
criminal work they are doing at the beginning of 
their service as Sessions Judges may not be quite 
up to the mark until they gain experience in the 
service ?—Yes. 

6152. Do not you think that difficulty could be 
overcome by investing Sub-Judges more liberally 
with powers and giving them an opportunity of 
learning criminal wom whilst Sub-Judges, in 
order that they may be better equipped ?—1 think 
it would, but at the same time I do not think 
sessions work is so very difficult to manage or to 
get through. I had not much difficulty during 
the period I have been Sessions Judge, although 
at the outset it was a little difficult. 

6163. Within your one year’s service as a 
District and Sessions Judge I suppose you were 
able to detect frauds which had been going on for 
a number of years ?—Yes, not for a number of 
years, but for 21 months systematic frauds had 
been going on which I detected. 

6154. How long after you had taken charge of 
the station was it before you detected it?—I 
detected it within five months I should think of 
my taking charge of the office of District Judge. 

6155. And the man was convicted ?—Yes, he 
confessed his guilt and was convicted. 

6156. You say you have not taken any leave 
at all during, say, twenty years’ service ?—^No. 

6157. Not even privilege leave ?—^No. 

6158. I suppose it is due to your having been 
for a long time employed at Ootacamund ?— 
Possibly. 

6159. {Mr. Ckauhal.) With reference to the 
question about the pension of Rs. 5,000 and 
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Es. 6,000, have you tried to oompare for your 6160. You have not tried to ascertain whether 
Tresidenoy how long retired Eevenue officers and persons m active executive life have a longer 
^retired Judicial officers enjoy pensions after retire- lease of life P—No, I have not. 
ment P_No. (The witness withdrew.) 

A. M. CooMABABWAMi Tampoe, Esq., I.G.S. Divisional Officer, Narsapur. 


Written anmere relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

6161 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle p—I nave no hesitation 
in accepting it as generally satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, especially as the standard of the examina¬ 
tion, and the age at which it may be taken up 
practically enforce a residence of about three 
-years at an English University, which I consider 
to be the most valuable portion of the discipline 
-we orientals undergo in qualifying ourselves for 
the examination. 

As regards the Englishmen, the present age- 
limits and the standard of the examination enable 
him to finish an Honours course at a University, 
and to devote some time after it in gaining a 
fairly high standard of knowledge in two or three 
more subjects, which tend to make his intellectual 
accomplishments somewhat versatile. Apart 
from the question as to whether this aspect of the 
training is not desirable in itself for men who 
have subsequently to fill offices, the duties of 
which are very diverse, there is no doubt that 
intellectual versatility is held in high esteem in 
India, a country in which the specialist is not only 
very rare but can hardly be said to be adequately 
appreciated. 

I may add that the only portion of India with 
which I am at all acquainted is the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and the above remarks are generalisations 
from this knowledge and that of the community in 
Ceylon to which I belong, which being mainly 
Hindu still preserves considerable traces of its 
Indian ancestry. 

6162 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “Natives of India” and of other 
natnral-bom subjects of His Majesty P If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The above 
definition does not include me in the category of 
“ Natives of India,” but for the purposes of the 
-question I differ so little from a Native of India 
4iat I venture to answer the question. 

The answer to question (1) shows that the 
discipline of the present system may be taken 
from one point of view to confer all the benefits 
on a Native of India, which it may be taken to 
confer on an Englishman, with the additional 
fact that a residence of three or more years at an 
English University offers the former educational 
opportunities which are vaster, and which are 
much more valuable to him, than to the English¬ 
man. The Cniversity is to us what the Public 
school and the University are to the Englishman 
and with somewhat greater discrimination in the 
selection of the University and the College this 
aspect of the training is likely to be taken much 
greater advantage of in the future; and from 
what I have seen of the few students and their 
parents who have consulted me at various times 
about an educational course in England prepara¬ 
tory to appearing for the Indian Civil Service 
•examination, I believe that tihis seleotive tendency 


is likely to become more emphasised in the 
future. 

6163 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty P—I am of opinion that 
such a system would not be desirable at all. I 
have already touched on the value of an educa¬ 
tional training in England in remedying the 
defects of the training, intellectual and moral, we 
receive in India. 1 need hardly add that these 
are defects which do militate against the efficiency 
of an officer who has to perform duties such as those 
a member of the Civil Service is entrusted with. 

An examination is a purely intellectual test, 
and the justification for making the selection by 
such a standard is that those who compete for it 
are men who have received an all-round educa¬ 
tion, using this term in its broadest sense. The 
educational system in India, whatever its merits 
on the purely intellectual side may be, does fall 
far short of securing, partly by reason of the 
peculiar social structure and partly because of the 
comparatively short time during which European 
ideals of education have been followed in India, 
anything like a really all-round education. 

The caste which is most averse to breaking 
through the trammels of the present social system 
in India, is naturally the one on which the system 
has conferred the greatest privileges. The Brah¬ 
man has been for thousands of years the sole 
custodian and object of all intellectual culture, 
and the other castes have in consequence been 
placed in a very disadvantageous position intel¬ 
lectually. But the very social conditions which 
gave the Brahman this advantage have pari passu 
handicapped him in his ability and desire to 
absorb democratic ideas in social matters. He is 
far less able than we are to take advantage of the 
educational opportunities offered by institutions 
which are purely European, and which are in 
consequence inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of caste. By the examination being 
held in England, the other Natives of India are 
in a position to take advantage of this disability 
of the Brahman and to equalise, to some extent at 
least, their chances as compared with the Brah¬ 
man. By the institution of a system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations this disability would be 
removed from those who are still caste-bound, 
mere superiority of intellect would alone count, 
and the more liberal educational ideals subscribed 
to by the others would give them no correspond¬ 
ing advantage. 

6164 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—I 
am not in favour of it. The reasons for this are 
given in a general manner in my answer to 
previous questions. 

6165 (10). If you do not approve of simultane¬ 
ous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India ” would be selected in India for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
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(a) nomination ; (6) combined nomination and appointments after the completion of eight years* 
exanxination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, service. Do you accept this system ? If so, do 
please describe fully what system you would you consider that the period of eight years ia 
recommend ? In particular, do you consider it suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes and What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
communities should be represented ? If so, how the age of recruitment were lowered ?—I have 
would you give effect to this principle ?—As submitted my views in this matter, and generally 
education stands at present in India, I am of on conditions of service, through the Committee 
opinion that the bulk of the candidates would not formed for the purpose by the members of the 
be generally qualified for selection. A course of Madras Civil Service. 

education in England is of incalculable value in 6167 (89). Have you any other suggestions te 
fitting us for service under a Government whose make under this head which are not covered by 
ideal is to combine what is best in the Indian and your answers to the above questions and to the 
English systems. questions under the heads relating to salary, leave 

6166 (72). The present theory underlying the and pension ?—I am ignorant of the principle on 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service which a difierentiation is made between European 
is—(a) that the members of the service should British subjects and Natives of India with regard 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior to payments towards the provision for pension te^ 
appointments before they are called upon to wife and children. As the rules at present stand, 
discharge the duties of higher ones ; and (6) that a European British subject, who is a member of 
they sliould, throughout the whole period of the Indian Civil Service, is bound to make such 
their service, have sufficient salaries and suffi- payments, while the Native of India is not 
ciently responsible duties. permitted to. I am personally acquainted with 

To secure these objects the number of posts, members of the Indian Civil Service, who are 
called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a Natives of India and who are desirous of being 
salary of over Es. 1,000 per mensem is asoer- treated in this matter as European British sub- 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only jeotsare; and if rules could be altered so as to 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each give such persons an opportunity of providing for 
officer will find himself officiating with practical their wives and children, the concession would be 
permanency in at least the lowest of those much appreciated. 

Mr. A. M. OooMABAswAMi Tampoe, called and examined. 

6168. (Ohairnian.) You are an Assistant inclination and the fact that they had Indian 
Collector acting as Sub-Collector, are you not ?— society there which they could go to. 

Tes. 6177. As a result of that isolated position which 

6169. How many years’ service have you ?— they took up, was there any feeling of discontent 

Seven years. or dissatisfaction on the part of those Indians at 

6170. What positions have you occupied during the expiration of their time at the University ?— 
that time?—I joined as Assistant Collector and I have not met any who have expressed any 

i acted for six months as Head Assistant Collector dissatisfaction, 
in charge of a division. Then I was acting Head 6178. So that the value you attach to University 
Assistant Collector in the Godavari Agency for training is in no way modified by any knowledge 
eighteen months and acting Sub-Collector in the on your part that Indians in the course of their- 
Tinnevelly district for three years, and I am now training at the University have felt dissatis- 
acting as Sub-Collector in the Kistna district. faction ?—No, it is in no way modified. 

6171. You are in favour of the present system of 6179. You suggest greater discrimination in the 
open competition largely on account of the opport- selection of the Universities ?—Yes. 

unity it gives for a University training?—Yes. 6180. Can you tell us a little about that?— 

6172. You set great store on a University mean that an Indian student coming up to Cam- 

training ?—^Yes. bridge often finds another man from his province 

6173. Do you speak from any personal at a particular college, and he is persuaded to 

experience of a University ?—Yes, I was myself join that college. I think it would be better for 
at an English University, Cambridge, for four Indian students to distribute themselves among 
years, and at the London University for about all the colleges as far as possible. I was sent by 
eighteen months. my father to a college in which I was the only 

6174. And you regard the training at a Uni- oriental undergraduate, and I think the college 
versity of that character as valuable not only was chosen simply for that reason on the ad-vice of 
from the intellectual point of view but from the my guardians. 

point of view of character and morals ?—Yes. 6181. Do you look back with pleasure on your 

6175. In your experience have you observed career at the college ?—^Very much. Two of my 
any Indian students in English Universities nephews went up to Cambridge last October term, 
placed in a position of what I might term and I have got &em put into separate colleges, 
isolation ?—Yes. There were some men who, to 6182. You were able to make many .friends, 
use a University phrase, were somewhat barred, no doubt, and have been able to retain their 
but that was due chiefly to their desire to keep to friendships ?—^Yes. 

their own society rather than to mix freely in 6183. You give us your opinion -with regard 
University life. to simultaneous examinations, which you say you 

6176. You feel assured that it was due to their are opposed to ?—I am. 

inclination rather than to any racial feeling on 6184. You are in favour of the existing system, 
the part of the English community ?—It was not of open competition in England, open to both 
due to racial feeling but partly due to their own Europeans and Indians ?—Yes. 
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6185. I notice yon are in favour of the examin¬ 
ation in England and opposed to the simultanf 
ons examination, because in your opinion the 
Brahman community have monopolized for a 
long time all the intellectual culture of the Indian 
race. You feel that if that progress takes place in 
India other communities would suffer a disability 
on account of that superior intellectuality of the 
Brahmans ?—Yes, and I think that has been 
proved in the case of the examinations for the 
Finance Department and the Provincial Civil 
Service in Madras. I have heard it said to be so. 

6186. Then following out your argument, you 
consider that the single examination in England 
is of value, because it modifies to a certain extent 
'"that disability of non-Brahmans ?—Yes. 

6187. Can you say, in past years, what the 
proportion of successful Brahmans has been to 
non-Brahmans in the open competition in Eng¬ 
land ?—^I am afraid I have no figures, but in 
Madras there are three Brahman Indian Civilians. 

6188. How many non-Brahmans ?—The rest 
are all non-Brahmans, about nine. 

6189. So that there is a much larger propor¬ 
tion of non-Brahmans than Brahmans who have 
gone through the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion and are in occupation of posts in Madras ?— 
Yes. I believe there has been a later arrival, 
making four Brahmans. 

6190. I infer that you contend it would be to 
the disadvantage of government in India to 
have exclusively Brahman otRoials ?—Yes. 

6191. Your contention is based upon the ground 
that a Brahman, although the most intellectual, 
is the least democratic minded ?—Naturally I 
conclude so from the fact that our social system 
was not democratic in times past. 

6192. I am not dealing with times past now ; 
I want to ask you your opinion about to-day ?— 
The hereditary tendency, which would be non- 
democratic, would have to be corrected. 

6193. Let us put aside hereditary tendency for 
the moment; as a result of your observations of 
the work of Brahman officials in the Courts, have 
you had it impressed upon your mind that they 
are carrying out that work in an unmodern, 
undemocratic way ?—I only see the work in my 
own division and my Brahman subordinates 
would naturally know I was not a Brahman, and 
I do not suppose there would be any especial 
favour shown to a class. 

6194. You mean that your more democratic 
outlook would have a salutary effect on the less 
democratic outlook of the Brahman who is your 
inferior officer ?—Yes. 

6195. But you do not think that would be 
the same if you were a Brahman ?—That is so. 

6196. I want to know on what grounds you 
say this ?—There is a general impression among 
the non-Brahmans that a Brahman will prefer a 
Brahman to a non-Brahman, even if the merits 
are the same, for a post. 

6197. You mean that the Brahmans in the 
country^ district, or a^roup of Brahmans, would 
sooner have as their Sub-Collector, or whatever 
the official might be, a non-Brahman to look 
after their affairs and control them?—Tes, but 
only with regard to subordinate posts. My 
experience is only of Tahsildars and those below. 
I cannot say anything about the higher officers. 

6198. But in the lower posts, in connection 
with those officers who are brought into constant 
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contact with the people, do you say that even the 
Brahmans themselves wordd prefer to have a 
non-Brahman ? Is that from any wide practical 
observation on your part ?—^That is what I have 
often heard non-Brahmans say and I have 
reason to believe it to be true from my own 
observation. 

6199. What would you say with regard to the 
rest of the community ?—The non-Brahman 
would prefer the non-Brahman. 

6200. In your own centre you have been 
able to counteract these evil influences by your 
presence ?—Yes. 

6201. (Sir Murray Hammich.) I think joa. 
rather misunderstood the President’s question. 
He asked whether in your opinion a Brahman 
community would desire a Brahman or a non- 
Brahman as a superior officer ?—I should say a 
Brahman community would prefer a Brahman to 
a non-Brahman. 

6202. And the non-Brahman community would 
prefer to have a non-Brahman ?—Yes. 

6203. {Chairman.) I am glad that has been made 
clear because I did not understand that from 
your answer. I understood you to say that a 
Brahman group of people—I will not say an 
entire community of Brahmans—would prefer 
to have a non-Brahman official over them, but 
you did not mean to say that ?—^I did not 
mean to say that. Brahmans prefer Brahmans. 

6204. {Sir Murray Hammich.) I should like 
you to say exactly who you are and from whom 
you are descended. You are a Christian I under¬ 
stand but not a Christian of India P—^No, my 
people are Tamils and were Hindus; my father 
was a convert. 

6205. And you were born and brought up in 
Ceylon ?—Yes. 

6206. How long ago did your family migrate 
from India to Ceylon; was it your father who 
went to Ceylon ?—No, it was very many years 
before that, nine or ten generations. 

6207. Do you know wliat part of India you 
came from p—The Ceylon history calls us 
Malabaris. 

6208. That generally means the South of 
India?—Yes. 

6209. What caste did your ancestors belong 
to ?—The Indian portion call themselves Vellalas. 

6210. Some of your family are living in Ceylon 
now as Hindus ?—My father’s brothers and my 
father’s brothers’ children are all Hindus; my 
first cousins are Hindus. 

6211. From what you have seen in Southern 
India and Ceylon, are the caste restrictions now 
observed in your family as strong in Ceylon as 
they would be in India ?—Not nearly so strong. 

6212. Caste in Ceylon has comparatively 
broken down ?—Yes. 

6213. With reference to your first question, 
you especially lay stress on a University career, 
but supposing the Government reduced the age 
for the open competition from what it was 
some years ago to something about 16 to 19, 
and supposing it was made a condition that every 
candidate who passed at 19 should go to an 

. approved University which would grant a degree 
in law, and it were made a condition that all 
such successful candidates should go through that 
course for three years at a University and come 
out to India afterwards, which would mean their 
comii^ out at the age of 22, would you pilfer to 
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see that to the present condition ‘of things under 
which the University career is taken before the 
examination is passed ?—Yes, I should prefer that 
for the reason that the men who go, from here 
especially, would be under the influence of 
University life at a much younger age than they 
Are now. 

6214. At what age did you go to England ?— 
Seventeen. 

6215. You began at a school I suppose?—-I 
joined a Grammar school in Hertfordshire. 

6216. And from there you went to Cambridge ? 
—Yes. 

6217. When did you take your period in the 
London University ?—After Cambridge I was in 
Crermany for a year, at the Frankfort Academy. 
Then I came back to London for six months and 
then I went in for the open competition and spent 
the next year of probation in London at Univer¬ 
sity College. 

6218. You took your degree at Cambridge ?— 
Yes. 

6219. And passed a year in Germany and went 
up for the Indian Civil Service Examination and 
passed, and then you had your probation in 
London at the London University ?—Yes. 

6220. I take it that one of the reasons you 
give in your answer to question (7) against 
simultaneous examinations is partly that you think 
the present system tends, to some extent, to the 
modernising of Hindu life and breaking down of 
oaste, and you think it would he unfortunate to 
have simultaneous examinations which would 
enable persons of very strict caste prejudices to go 
in for &e examination and pass without having 
the broadening effect which comes from going to 
England and going through the University 
Course of three years ?—Y es. It is not merely 
the fact that people with strong oaste prejudices 
would pass but it is chiefly because, as far as I 
can see, educational institutions in this country 
do not contemplate anything very much beyond 
mere intellectual culture. We have not the 
House system in our Public schools in Madras 
and there is no residential University. 

6221. I suppose you attach considerable im¬ 
portance to the years that you passed in Germany 
as far as the widening of your outlook is 
concerned ?—I do. 

6222. You were in Tinnevelly for a consider¬ 
able time as Uivisional officer, w'ere you not ?— 
Three years. 

6223. And in Tinnevelly you say caste res¬ 
trictions and oaste feelings ran very high ?—I 
should say they ran very high. 

6224. Is there much feeling there between 
Brahmans and other castes, or is it mostly between 
the higher castes and the out-castes ?—There is not 
very much in ordinary social intercourse between 
the Brahmans and the Ballaries; it is chiefly 
between the higher caste and the lower caste. 

6225. Including in the lowest class the Shanars 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

6226. Did you as a Christian from Ceylon find 
yoaraeU in free social intercourse with the Hindu 
portion of the population in Tinnevelly ?—I 
found it very difficult. The unwillingness was 
not on my part. I had one or two Hindu friends 
and one Muhammadan friend, but they were 
quite exceptional. 

6227* Did you find any difficulty in gettii^ 
gpoial intercourse with the European portion of 


the community ?—Not at all, in fact I had chiefly 
t<y rely on that aspect of social life. But I was 
the only officer stationed at my station and I had 
to go out of it to get European society. 

6228. During your career as a Divisional Officer 
and Magistrate did you think that a knowledge 
and close intercourse with police methods of 
investigation was of advantage to a Magistrate in 
this country ?—I certainly found in my own 
personal experience that a knowledge of police 
methods and some interest in them enabled me to 
get the division into better order from the 
magisterial point of view than otherwise. 

6229. Would you explain that a little and tell 
ns why you think it is the case ? Is it because 
you are able better to get at the truth by know¬ 
ing the methods which the police adopt towards 
witnesses, and so on, or is it simply because 
you get to know the people better by knowing 
the police?—You get to know the people better, 
the difficulties under which the police have to 
work and the difficulties which they overcome. 
What I think is the chief reason is that people 
know that you are studying the matters and the 
village people begin to take an interest in these 
things; they are much more interested in police 
matters if you are interested yourself. It creates 
a public opinion, so to speak. 

6230. I suppose you were not in Tinnevelly 
during the time there was a sharp division 
between Maravars and the Shanars ?—No. 

6231. And you do not know much about those 
riots ?—^No. 

6232. When you were in England did you find 
the Indians you met there were generally under 
proper supervision and proper guardianship, or 
did yon find they were left too much to them* 
selves ?—My own experience was that the 
guardians were not exactly in the position of 
parents. In my own case I had to'satisfy my 
guardian that the places I was going to spend 
my vacations at were suitable, and if he was not 
satisfied that they were I had to go and spend 
my vacations with him, and he had full power 
over me. 

6233. He was an English gentleman, I 
suppose ?—Yes, he had been head of my school in 
Ceylon previously. 

6234. {Mr. Abdur Bahim.) I should like to 
know if there are many Indian boys in English 
scnools ?—-I have only met three. 

6235. Did you pass any examination before 
you went to England ?—I completed my school 
course in Ceylon, passing the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Higher Local Examinations. 

6236. You had an idea from the very begin¬ 
ning to appear for the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—No, my original idea was to read 
medicine, and I did actuallv study medical science. 

6237. For how long did you undergo actual 
training for the Indian Civil Service ?—Six 
months in London. 

6238. Only six months after taking your 
degree?—Yes. 

6239. You told us that in discharging your 
magisterial duties, which I understood involved 
deciding criminal cases, you found your knowl¬ 
edge of Police methods very useful ?—Not in 
deciding ordinary criminal cases. I was thinking 
of the preventive section. 

6240. In deciding criminal cases what , actual 
use was it to you?—It certainly helps. A 
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knowledge of Police methods would not help in 
d^iding a case unless it introduced some element 
of appreciating evidence.. 1 was speaking entirely 
from the point of view of preventive methods, 
binding over, for instance, of which there is a 
great deal to be done in some districts. 

6241. That is to say in applying the preventive 
flections of the Criminal Procedure Code ?—Yes. 

6242. Not in deciding criminal cases ?—No. 

6243 I mean oases in which offences are 

charged against persons ?—Only in miscellaneous 
■cases, not in calendar cases as they are called. 

6244. What you mean is cases under the pre¬ 
ventive sections, deciding as to the possession of 
land or binding over to keep the peace ?—Yes. 

6245. Is there much of race feeling among the 
•educated portion of the Indian community as 
distinct from the uneducated ?—^I have not seen 
*ny very free social intercourse between the vari- 
■ous castes, such as exist in Ceylon for instance. 

6246. But that may be due to the caste rules; 
it does not necessarily mean any feeling of anti¬ 
pathy, does it?—The power of the rule seems 
entirely to guide them in this matter. Whether 
there is any real antipathy or not I cannot say. 

I have never seen them express any hatred or 
dislike in any violent terms. 

‘ 6247. Have you found educated Indian ofiioers, 
in exercising their administrative duty, showing 
any partiality for their own caste in any marked 
degree ?—Yes, I have. 

6248. In what waj^?—Chiefly in appointments. 

6249. In the exercise of patronage r—Yes. 

6250. Does that refer also to Indian Members 
■of the Civil Service ?—I have never served except 
under a covenanted Indian Servant, and he was 
■quite above that. 

6251. I suppose you knew many young Indians 
in England ?—I knew, roughly, about fifty. 

6252. Is it your experience that those Indians 
rise above feelings of prejudice and caste?—^I 
cannot say because they had no opportunity of 
-acting with regard to those matters there. 

6253. I mean in their life in England ?—As 
far as I could see of their lives I did not know 
whether they were of the same caste or differeni 
■castes. 

6254: There was nothing in their life which 
would lead you to think that there were different 
■castes amongst them P—No, as far as I oould see. 

6255. You mean that you would be hardly able 
TO distinguish Hindus, Muhammadans, Brahmans, 
and non-Brahmans from the way they lived in 
England ?—That is so in England. 

6256. {Mr. Macdonald.) fou said that you 
studied in London for six months after yon took 
yom- degree at Cambridge, and when you came 
back from Germany ?—Yes. 

6257. Were you at a crammer’s then?—I 
attended lectures in Zoology and Physiology at 
Wren’s establishment, but ia no other subject. 

6258. Had you studied Zoology before ?—^Yes, 
I had taken it up in Cambridge after my degree 
examination. I studied both those subjects at 
•Cambridge and in Germany. 

6259. Did you hear the questions put this 
morning about the syllabus, as to whether the 
wide range of subjects might not be reduced 
without in any way reducing its educational 
value P—Possibly I sbould prefer to take up fewer 
subjects than many; it would give a chance of 

ppreciating them mmre properly. 


6260. Do you think that the very wide field 
covered by that syllabus places great temptations 
in the way of candidates to cram ?—In my time 
there was no restriction as t6 the number of 
subjects that might be taken up, but I under¬ 
stand that recently there has been a restriction 
introduced. In my time eleven subjects were 
said to be the average ; I myself took up eight. 

6261. But if the field was restricted, not by 
compelling the candidate to take only a certain 
number of subjects, but by the Civil Service 
Commissioners themselves selecting what they 
think to be subjects to test the qualities required 
for service in India, do you think that that would 
be an improvement upon the present method ?—- 
I do nob think it would. 

6262. You do not think that this method of 
selecting on the part of the candidate is really a 
premium upon cramming?—If the number of 
subjects which may be taken up is restricted 
sufficiently I do not think there will be any 
danger of cramming. 

6263. You are opposed to simultaneous exami¬ 
nations, one of your reasons being that you want 
to secure attendance at an English University on 
the part of Indian Civil Servants ?—Yes. 

6264. Supposing you had the simultaneous 
examination and then compelled the successful 
candidates in India to proceed to England, what 
would you say to that ?—The only objection I 
should urge against that is that the average 
student who now goes goes to Europe with the inten¬ 
tion of appearing for the Indian Civil Service, also 
allows for the possibility of his failing in that 
examination, and he is willing to take that risk 
because he thinks that the money he spends is 
worth the education he gets by going to Europe. 
Therefore I think he is more desirous of making 
use of the education he gets in Europe than he 
would be were he sent to Europe merely for the 
sake of being trained there. 

6265. But is not that selection a selection of 
whether you have money to go to Europe or not ? 
—^Yes. 

6266. If you had been a little poorer than you 
were would you have been a member of the Indian 
Civil Service now ?—T es, I think so, because the 
Ceylon Government sent me. 

6267. You would be favourable to the' Indian 
Government sending equally promising youths ?—^ 
Yes, I am entirely in favour of that. 

6268. From all over India ?—Yes. 

6269. And without some such method as that 
do you think we are losing intellect and ability? 
—Yes, I think so. 

6270. So that in order to rectify the evil which 
simultaneous examinations are supposed to rectify, 
or at any rate is proposed to rectify, you would 
suggest as an alternative that the Government 
should see that worthy but poor youths should 
have a chance of going to England ?—Yes, by 
granting scholarships. 

6271. I think you said that out of thirteen 
members of the Indian Civil Service acting in the 
Presidency of Madras only four are Brahmans ?— 
Yes. 

6272. The other nine are non-Brahmans ?— 
Yes. 

6273. Is it your view that if the noU-Brahman 
oa^stes had the saihe edncational opportunities as 
the Brahmans they could beat the Brahmans iii 
competitiye examinations ?—No, I do not think 
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BO, for this reason ; not only is the Brahman on 
the whole better gifted intelleotually, but he is 
also willing to sacrifice, or does not object to 
sacrificing, his physique for mere success in 
examinations during a few years. 

6274. How do you explain the four out of the 
thirteen ?—That is because intellectual non- 
Brahmans were more desirous of going to Europe ; 
a larger percentage of non-Brahmans must have 
gone there than Brahmans. 

6275. Ton think this interesting result is really 
the effect of the selection which fakes place by 
compelling Indian youths to go to England ?— 
Yes. 

6276. {Mr. Sly.) Throughout your service 
have you seen any signs of, or suffered in any 
way from, any inequality of treatment, any want 
of support in serious cases, or any matter of that 
kind ?—Not in the least. 

6277. Do you think that any case could occur in 
which an Indian member of the Civil Service would 
not receive the same support from the service 
that the Englishman receives?—1 have served 
only with two other Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service and they have been both 
treated quite without any difference between 
them and the European members by the Euro¬ 
pean Collectors. 

6278. {Mr. Gokhale.) Have you any direct 
knowledge of the structure of Hindu society ?— I 
have seen something of Hindu society in Madras 
and among my own people. 

6279. But not all over India?—No, I have 
distinctly stated in my answers that I have not. 

6280. Do you know anything of the Kajasth 
caste of Bengal ?—Yes, I have some friends 
amongst them. 

6281. What do you think of them intellec¬ 
tually?—Those I have met were intellectually 
extremely fine types. 

6282. Do you know that they are quite on a 
par withtlie Brahmans, possibly in some respects 
even better than the Brahmans, intellectually ?— 
I do not know. 

6283. That is the estimate of Bengal -, some 
of the most intellectual men in Bengal to-day are 
Kayasthas. Now turning to the list of the 
tbiiteen candhiates, you said that there were 
only four Brahmans and the rest were non- 
Biahmaus ?—As far as I know. 

6284. Prom the intellectual standpoint would 
it not be a fairer division to divide Hindus into 
the literary castes and non-literary' castes, rather 
than into Brahmans and non-Brahmans ? There 
are certain castes which have followed literary 
occupations from generation to generation and 
it is they whose intellect has been specially 
developed. W hen therefore w'c have to consider 
intellectual questions, would it not be a fairer 
thing to divide Hindu society into literary castes 
and non-literary castes rather than say they 
are Brahmans and non-Brahmans ?—am only 
acquainted with one literary caste and those are 
the Brahmans. 

6285. But now that I have mentioned to you 
this example of the Kayasthas, do you not think 
it Vonld be better to divide Indian society into 
literary castes and non-literary castes ?—Yes. 

6286. Now taking your list of 13, in the first 
place I am afraid you are not right about the 
number of four Brahmans. I do not know any- 
thipg about yourself, if you will pardon my saying 


so, hut there is none in the list here whom I 
would call a non-literary casteman; that is to 
say, every one of the tvyelve, putting aside Mr. 
Hamnett, who is an Anglo-Indian, is either a 
Brahman or a Kayastha or high literary caste- 
man, including Christians who were Brahmans 
before. W ould you be surprised if that is so ?— 
No, I should not be surprised. 

6287. Por instance Bannerji is a Brahman, 
and Eoy is either a Brahman or a Kayastha ?— 
He is a Kayastha. 

6288. Aiyar is a Brahman, Gharpurey is a 
Brahman, Bhore is a high class Mahratta, a 
Christian now (he comes from my place, Poona, 
so that I know) and Bow is a Brahman ?—^Yes, 
hut Bhore is a Kshatriya, 

6289. Krishnama is a Christian but he was a 
Brahman ?—His father was a Brahman. 

6290. Therefore the heredity is Brahman ? 
Hamamurthy is a Brahman ?—Yes. 

6291. I will include Christians descended from 
Brahmans among Brahmans because the heredity 
is Brahman. Therefore the non-literary caste 
Hindus, on whose behalf I thought you were 
speaking with regard to the inequality question, 
do not appear in uiis list at all, whether you hold 
the examination in India or England ?—No. 

6292. If you will turn to the list for the whole 
of India yon will find the same thing. There 
are Muhammadans and Parsis and Brahmans and 
Kayasthas and other literary caste Hindus. 
Therefore your inequality is not redressed; the 
advantage that the literary castes have is not 
removed. By removing tne centre of examina¬ 
tion to England you reduce the number of those 
that appear there. Possibly that prerents onr 
best material from appearing ?—^Tes. 

6293. If you do not mind my saying so, it 
enables our oritios to criticise us, hut the redress 
of inequality is not secured ?—But the chief 
ground I have urged against the examination is 
the absence of University training. 

6294. I understand that. But you also lay 
emphasis on this. Now about the demooratio 
outlook on life. I am sure yon practiealljr 
agree with me, hut I should like to have it 
cleared up. Taking the different castes of Hindu 
society, do you mean to say that any one caste is 
more democratic in its outlook than any other 
caste, from top to bottom ?—No, I should not 
say that. 

6295. Therefore it is Western education and 
Western influences that are modifying the outlook, 
not the caste ?—^Yes. 

6296. Brahmans under Western education are 
acquiring that democratic outlook?—^Tes. 

6297. And non-Brahmans are also doing the 
same ?—^Yes. 

6298. Therefore the real remedy for developing 
a democratic outlook is not to put the Brahmans 
aside in any way but to bring all under the 
influence cf higher Western education ; is not 
that so ?—Yes. 

6299. Speaking of the Brahman Collectors, 
those who have entered by the English door among 
the 13—taking the term Brahman technically— 
you did not mean to say that those Brahmans have 
no democratic outlook ?—I have never served 
under any. 

6300. But have you any reason to think that the 
four or five Brahmans who have entered the Civil 
Service through the London door are influenoed 
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by caste feeling, that they are less democratic in 6315. I am not speaking of any particular 

their outlook than, for instance, you are P—No. hour, hut looking at the syllabus ?—He will 

6301. You are for all practical purposes an have time, I should think. 

Indian, are you not ?—^Yes. * 6316. Hfe will have time for joining in the 

6302. i)o you get the exchange compensation sports and society and for studying up all these 

allowance ?—I do not. subjects ?—To a small extent he will have time. 

6303. Some emphatic opinions have been ex- 6317. You have no experience of that yourself ? 

pressed here in the evidence that has been given —No. 

that the average of Indian Civilians is most un- 6318. With regard to this question of the four 
satisfactory, which means, if the average is very Brahmans and nine non-Brahmans which arose 
unsatisfactory, some of them must be exceed- in connection with your answer that because ihe 
ingly bad. I do not want to raise any personal English door was open you found this phenome- 
question, but what do you think of that non of four Brahmans and nine non-Brahmans 
opinion ?—have not seen enough of the work of in the Indian Civil Service, even making 
those few officers who are in Madras who come allowance for everything that Mr. Gokhale has 
under that classification. I also know that said, you do not take into account the Brahmans 
Madras has been particularly unfortunate in that from Madras who might be serving in other 
matter among the senior, men. I say that if the Presidencies ?—No, I do not. 
average was struck again it would probably show 6319. Do you know that as far as possible it is 
a better result. the policy, when the Indian Civil Service men are 

6304. But taking the 13 men as they are ; you posted to different provinces, that a person passing 
have met them ?—I have met very few of them. from Bombay should not be allotted to Bombay ? 

6305. There must be some men who got in —^I am not aware of that. 

either before or after you whom you know in the 6320. Supposing that were the policy of 

Civil Service ?— T. know three of them. Government, the mischief you apprehend, even 

6306. From those whom you know personally, assuming that Westem education has not com¬ 

as also from those about whom you may have pletely westernised them, would not be felt; the 
reliable information, do you think that the Indian Brahman Indian Civil Servant would have fewer 
average is lower than the European average ?— opportunities of showing any favour to his own 
From what I have seen of the work I should think men if he were posted to a different province ?— 
not. No, if the conditions are different. 

6307. In answer to a question of Mr. 6321. Have you ever practised at the Bar P—No. 

Macdonald’s, you said the men who go to Eng- 6322. Do you think that persons who pass the 

land have something else in view if they fail in Indian Civil Service examination and are straight- 
the Indian ttvil Service, but there are instances, way invested with criminal powers reallj^ under- 
are there not, where men go only for the Indian stand police methods ? Do not you think that 
Civil Service and straightway begin studying for the practising Barrister or Pleader understands 
it P—Yes. far more of what the real police methods are than 

6308. So that their case is not different from officers ever do P—I do not quite understand the 

the case of those who, supposing simultaneous distinction between the two. What I was talking 
examinations are heldjpassin India and go after- of with regard to police methods was the appre- 
wards to England ?—That is so. ciation of the difficulties under which they work. 

6309. (Mr. Chaubal.) You said that you went 6323. I am now speaking with reference to the 

at the age of 17 after passing your Matricula- point on which Mr. Bahim questioned you. lu 
tion p—After passing the Oxford and Cambridge the investigation of oases and the appreciation 
Higher Local Examination. of evidence brought forward for the prosecution, 

6310. What educational course did you have if you have never appeared as a Pleader or 

here before you went P—^I did not take up any Barrister for the accused you will not be in a 

Indian university examination. position to understand the force of what he and I 

6311. Did you jiass the Matriculation p—No, put to you. Do you believe from your experience 

I did not take up Matriculation at all; it was a that Indian Civil Servants, straightway invested 
different course. with magisterial powers, really are able to under- 

6312. If an Indian goes to Cambridge after stand police ways and police methods of 

taking his degree here how much time has he, investigation better than men who are practising 
ordinarily, for a University course P Supposing at the Bar P—I have never had an opportunity of 
he goes for the purpose of appearing for the testing the knowledge of those who have prac- 

Indian Civil Service examination, and after taking tised at the Bar, so that I cannot say. 

his degree here, goes to Cambridge or Oxford, 6324. {Sir Theodore Morison.) You said just 
how many years has he before him in order to now that in the past the experience of Indian 
get up whatever subjects he chooses out of the members of the Civil Service in Madras has 
syllabus of 32 subjects p—I do not know what been rather unfortunate P—Yes. 
tne average age is at which men graduate in 6326. When you said that the Indian Members 
India, but I should imagine it was about 20 or of the Civil Service here were quite up to the 
21, and then he would have three years in which average did I understand you to refer to the 
to pass. * individuals whom you knew personally p—^Yes. 

6313. Generally he has two P—Yes. 6326. {Mr. Old^ld.) I§ the Chetti caste 

6314. Do you think it possible for Indian in any way similar to the literary castes of 
students, who after taking their degree here, go India ?—I do not know anythir^ about northern 
to Cambridge or to Oxford,' to have the necessary India. 

time for joining in the sports of the college P— 6327, Should we call it a high Sudra caste f— 

No one is supposed to work at Cambridge, except I really do not know where the Chetti caste comes 
science men, between the hours of two and five. in. 
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[continued. 


6328. Tou consider them equal in standing to 
the Vellalas I suppose ?—I thought it was con¬ 
sidered so in India. 

6329. Have you come across any castes in your 
districts that might he called literary castes ?— 
No, only the Brahmans. 

6330. The Brahmans really correspond, for 
all practical purposes, to the Brahmans and 
literary castes elsewhere ?—Yes. 

6331. When you referred to the experience 
of.Police methods I understood you to he referring 


to the experience which you have accumulated in 
the course of your service ?—Yes. 

6332. Not to anything you possessed when you 
first began to try oases ?—No. 

6333. In dealing with criminal cases by the 
Police, do you find it is necessary to consider 
whether the conduct of the Police has been bond- 
fide or not ?—^No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Gr. P. PAnnisoN, Esq., I.O.S., Collector, Bellary. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

6334 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle ?—Satisfactory. 

6335 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—None, except as 
under question (3). 

6336 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—Judg¬ 
ing by results in this Presidency I do not think 
the system is equally suitable. The great 
advantage of the present system is that there is 
no racial distinction about the men in the service 
at all. The only other way in which this can 
be achieved is by simultaneous examinations and 
the picking of the top men from the common list. 
I believe that it would be possible by a system of 
selection combined with examination out here to 
get better men than we do at present from among 
the Indians, but the number would have to be 
limited and the men who come in this way would 
not be looked upon exactly the same as the 
members recruited from home. 

6337 (4). Eurther, is any differentiation desir¬ 
able between other classes of natural-born subject 
of His Majesty P If so, what do you propose P— 
None. 

6338 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interest ? Please give your reasons ?— 
Yes, it certainly used to be. It widens the area 
of competition. In old days a considerable 
number used to put down for Indian Service first, 
and even of those who preferred the Home 
Service, the majority would rather accept the 
Indian than any but the pick of the vacancies 
in the Home Service. I am told that of recent 
years there has been a change in this respect and 
that a much larger proportion plunge absolutely 
for the Home Service. This may possibly be due 
in a few oases to anxious mothers dissuading their 
sons from going out to be shot, but India does 
not want these particular youths. A far more 
potent motive is the dissatisfaction felt by a 
number of men in the Civil Service out here 
which reacts very strongly on possible candidates 
at home. What influences the average man to 
ohoose the Indian instead of the Home Service is 
that he hopes he will have a freer, more open life 
with a show of his own to run instead of sitting on 


an office stool in Whitehall. Very grave dis¬ 
content has been roused by recent appointments 
from the Home Service to the Government of 
India and to Ceylon. Men naturally would 
prefer to spend the first ten years of their service 
in a decent climate and then come out on 
Es. 5,000 a month rather than to go through 
the mill in the plains and perhaps draw the same 
pay at the end of thirty years. No one objects 
to the best man being chosen wherever he comes 
fi-om : but if the pick of Indian appointments are 
to be open to the junior members of the Home 
Service, it should be open to young members of 
the Indian Service to have some of the places of 
the Home Service. 

6339 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:— (a) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or* otherwise. (5) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise, (c) Nomination by headmasters 
or University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State, (d) Combined 
nomination and examination, (e) Any other 
method F—I am opposed to all of these as I think 
it inevitably tends to get men all of one pattern, 
which may be a beautiful pattern but becomes 
monotonous. Some of the best men we have 
would not have got in by a system of selection. 
On the other hand I think it of great importance 
that the service should be chiefly manned by public 
school and University men, and consider that 
the examination should be designed to give 
preference to men of this type. 

6340 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both oases to all natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty ?—I am strongly 
opposed to simultaneous examinations if the 
whole service is to be recruited in this manner. 
I am convinced that the result would be an 
enormous increase in the number of Indians 
admitted. Establishments like Wren’s would 
soon be started and all educated Indians would 
compete. Instead of being one career out of a 
number of others equally desirable (to some), it 
would be the career at which all educated India 
would aim. Moreover the Indian, as is well 
known, matures so much quicker than the 
European that he would have a very unfair 
handicap in age. I am certain that the Indians 
of this Presidency would not as a rule, even the 
educated among them, desire that the service 
should be swamped by Indians. They would of 
course like a better career open for their sons, and 
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l^ey have a sentimental feeling that the present 
system acts as a race-bar and that therefore 
romises in regard to equality of treatment are 
roken. These same men will frankly admit 
ihat they would rather have a European than an 
Indian Collector in their districts. 1 have heard 
it suggested that if Native States like Mysore, 
where the greater part of the high officials are 
Indians, can carry on the administration suooess- 
fuUy, there is no reason why this Presidency 
should not be run on the same lines. I do not 
know enough about the administration of Native 
States to be able to say bow far the administration 
is successful, but the Native Princes are despots, 
«nd quite different instruments are needed for a 
despotism and for a system where public opinion 
is allowed to have full force. It is for this reason 
I think any large influx of Indians into the Civil 
Service is now especially to be deplored. The 
experiment of a non-official majority in the 
Legislative Councils has only recently been 
etaried, and the very best men, quite apart from 
distinctions of race, are needed to work the new 
system. 

It is much easier to be a patriarch than a 
eonstitutional authority, and if, as I think pro¬ 
bable, in the near future larger powers are to be 
given to local authorities with a considerable non- 
official element, and district officers are to live in 
the light of continual criticism, what will be 
needed far more than in the past will be men of 
strong character and strong personality, - able to 
do their duty in spite of clamour and to influence 
and guide the growing Indian nation. 

6341 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
'examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
No. 

6342 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
yon recommend ?—I am opposed to it. The men 
who oome in this way would be looked on as 
inferior. If however there is strong Indian 
■opinion in favour of recruitment in this way rather 
than from home, I would let them have their way. 
In that case I would limit the number to about 
what we have now. I consider however this 
would be much more invidious from a racial point 
of view than the present system. 

6343 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Iiidian Civil Service by means 
•of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
-desirable that, whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
If nomination, there should be a stiff examina¬ 
tion combined with it, or nomination from among 
those who had already passed a certain exam¬ 
ination, say the B.A., with Honours in this 
Presidency. The present system of Government 
is so complicated that brains of a high order are 


absolutely necessary. The Selection Board might 
consist of a Judge of the High Court, Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue and Director 
of Public Instruction. This Board could easily 
see that all classes were represented. .1 think 
a Provincial Board would choose better men than 
a Board for all India. 

6344 (11). If you are in favour of a s^^stemfor 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—^They should not be eligible. 

6345 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
None. It used to be undoubtedly the case that 
a large proportion of the judges in this Presidency 
were failed Collectors, though there were of 
course many notable exceptions. This is not the 
case at the present moment. The pay and 
prospects of judges have been improved, and 
there is a good deal of feeling in favour of the 
judicial branch owing to the fact that a judge is 
less worried and is treated a great deal better by 
the authorities than men in the executive branch. 
Moreover, a judge can only sit for a certain 
number of hours a day. Some CoUeotors sit at 
their office table ten or twelve hours daily. 

6346 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3), as including “ any person bom 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
“ in India, and not established there for tempo- 
“ rary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
suoh persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that yon wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—Yes. 

6347 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at suoh examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The advantages of 
a younger age are that (i) another career is open 
to those who fail besides that of clergyman or 
school-master, (ii) the men are younger when they 
reach high office. I do not know how long it 
takes to age a man in this country, but I should 
say that as a rule they were at their best as 
administrators from 45 to 60. This is being 
recognized, I believe, in Bombay and in the 
Government of India, but it oertainly is not so 
in this Presidency where seniority is the chief 
guide to promotion and selection very rare; (iii) 
the men would be less likely to oome out married 
and find their pay, which sounds so well at home, 
quite inadequate. On the other hand, if there is 
to be no selection but open competition at the 
outset, a University career is of the greatest 
advaat^e to those who have not had to deal with 
men. ^ Madras especially men have ve^y little 
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ohanoe of rubbing off corners from about the 
Beoond to the twelfth year of their service. On 
the whole I prefer the present system if selection 
is to rule for higher appointments and the initial 
pay is raised to at least Es. 500 a month. 

6348 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limitSj particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved university) and since 1891 (age 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) ?—I came out in 1897. I 
should say there was not much to choose. 

6349 (17). What is your opinion regarding the 
suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I have only seen a few but they 
were of the right sort. 

6350 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India?— 
The present. I should like the University m^ 
to come out straight and the hon-University 
men to have a year’s training at home. But I 
do not think this democratic age would allow it. 

6351 (19). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for “ Natives of 
India,” and for other natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty ?—No differentiation. 

6352 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that ” the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whate>ier calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be 
to secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 

I career, but the ordinary well educated young 
man of the period ?—I agree with Lord 
Macaulay. 

6353 (21). Please examine the table in Appen¬ 
dix I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorised syllabus of the open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differenti¬ 
ating between the cases of candidates (a) of 
school-leaving age and (6) of University-leaving 
age ?—^If there is to be no selection the object 
should be to get the public school or the Univer¬ 
sity man and to circumvent the crammer. There 
was a condition in my time which I thought 
extremely undesirable, viz., that a very large 
proportion of questions must be answered, so that 
a man who had crammed a hand-book could get 
more marks than a man who knew his subject 
thoroughly. I think the increase in marks for 
Mathematics and Natural Science undesirable, as 
I think the great advantage which the “ greats ” 
man used to have over the mathematician meant 
as a rule the selection of better men. 

6354 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—No. 1 think the race distinction 
ehould be avoided wherever possible. 


6355 (23). Do yon consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved bj^ statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please' 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., o. 64). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of tho 
India Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet, c. 54) 
and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and III 
to these questions.] ?—I would recommend no 
change, unless in the judicial line of which I know 
little. 

6356 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—I would make no change. 

6357 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (83 Viet., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 26 Viot., c. 54) ? Do yon- 
recommend any alterations in this system, and if 
so, what ?—Generally satisfactory. 

6358 (27). Have the “ Natives of India, 
recruited by means of open competition in England 
proved, on the average, as efficient as the 
European members of the Indian Civil Service of 
the same standing and recruited in the same 
manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on executive or judicial 
duties ?—I think certainly not. 

6359 (28.) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and,, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

6360 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your Province? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers, and {b) others r 
and give details of the latter ?—None. 

6361 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be adopted ?• 
—No. 

6362 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ?• 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—Suitable. 

6363 (43). What is your experience of the re¬ 
sults of the existing system under which successful 
candidates in the open competitive examination^ 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England ? Do you recommend: 
the continuance or abolition of this system ?—I 
would retain the present system. 
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6364 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England («) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—(a) One year. 

6366 t45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
TJniversity P—Yes. 

6366 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more Universities for this purpose and for 
what reasons ?—Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
because there they will find themselves in a 
society most likely to fit thorn for their future 
position. 

6367 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—Yes. Very 
necessary ; otherwise they will come out in debt. 
£200 a year. 

6368 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. 'I’he chief object of the year’s 
probation should be to make them men of the 
world, and to widen their views if they have had a 
narrow education. 

6369 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ? 
—Yes. Yes. 

6370 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
yon ?—(ff) Telugu should be allowed as an 
optional subject for Madras candidates. I think 
also something about finance might be introduced 
with advantage. Nearly everyone after a year or 
two out here has to deal with Local and Munici- 

al finance which he usually finds somewhat 
ewildering. 

6371 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability daring the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (ii) 
the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian 
Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts P 
—(i) No." (ii) No. (iii) Yes. Tamil and Telugu 
for Madras -|- colloquial instruction, (iv) (a) No, 
(b) & (c) Local and Municipal finance. If the^ 
could learn how a County Council and a Munici¬ 
pality are run in England, this would be supre¬ 
mely useful. 


Paddison. [continued. 


6372 (53). Do you consider that the probation¬ 
ers’ course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—At a British University. 

6373 (54). What is your opinion of a propoMil 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services, 
recruited in England ?—I am against it. 

6374 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable- 
centre ?—I am strongly against this. A man of 
twenty-five objects very strongly to have to go to 
school again. The best way to train a man is to 
put him under a good Collector. 

6375 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is- 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian 
district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good 
Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of 
arduous study in a tropical climate. Do yon 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instmctiou in India ?—I 
disagree entirely with the view of the Treasury 
Committee. If a man can pass the Indian CiviJ 
Service examination, he can pick up oriminal law, 
which is all he needs at first, much better in 
India. As for languages, in Madras it is nearly 
two to one against the young civilians going to a 
Tamil district, and Tamil is the only language 
he has to learn. Arduous study is difficult in a 
tropical climate, but not more so than arduous 
office work. 

6376 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
yon recommend for such officers ?—If Natives are 
recruited out here, they should be sent to an 
English University. 

6377 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—England. 

6378 (59). Do yon consider that an}' differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
yon recommend ?—None. They should go to the 
same lectures, and be recognized as on exactly the 
same footing as the others. 

6379 (6oX Are you satisfied with the present 
arraugemeuts for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
I would recommend that in Madras all civilians 
receive a training in the field with a Settlement 
officer, and not as at present in Survey. A Settle¬ 
ment officer must know the language and must 
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deal directly with the ryots. The young civilians 
would thus learn the principles of the Madras 
Bevenue system, and also would learn the langu¬ 
age and would learn to know the people. 

6380 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—I think it absurd to 
examine the candidates again in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, in the Indian Penal Code, 
and in the Evidence Act. Either the examination 
in these compulsory subjects at home is a farce, 
or else they have already proved their ability to 
pass in these subjects. 

6381 (62). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
■Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
•Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
file study of the Indian languages, and if not, 
how oouid this best be remedied ?—No. Consider¬ 
ing the number and difficulty of the Madras 
languages, I think the average civilian is as 
proficient as can be expected. Certainly he is far 
more proficient than the average man in other 
.departmeuts. 

6382 (63). Do you recommend any changes in 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?— 
No. 

6383 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
oiency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
ofiScers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what condi* 
iiions do you propose ?—I know very little of 
Judicial matters. 1 certainly do not think any more 
training in law is necessary for executive officers. 

6384 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? if so,please state your 
proposals ?—No. They should be treated alike. 

6385 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
•duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I think 
as a rule for higher appointments in this Presi¬ 
dency the question is not whether a man is the best 
for the appointment but whether there is anything 
definite against the senior man on the list to 
prevent his being appointed. I do not think, how¬ 
ever, any alteration in the rules is necessary. At 
present men are supposed to be selected for the 
higher posts, but I do not think there is much 
selection about it except in the case of the High 
Court. 

6386 (88). To what extent are the functions of 
the o&oere of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is 
any change desirable and, if so, in what direc¬ 
tions ?—At about twelve years’ service men are 
aaked whether they prefer Judicial or Executive; 


they are then put into different lists as Collectors 
or Judges generally. 

The Judge is purely judicial. Collectors as 
District Magistrates are bead of the Magistrates in 
their districts. They do not, as a rule, try any 
but particularly important oases nor do appeals 
generally go to them; but all calendars and judg¬ 
ments of Magistrates in their districts go to them 
for perusal and, if necessary, for criticism. This 
arrangement works, in my opinion, very well in 
this Presidency where the District Magistrate is 
not the prosecuting officer and keeps his Executive 
and Judicial functions distinct. This is a matter 
of tradition, and I have been told by competent 
persons that the tradition in this respect is very 
much better in Madras than in some other places. 
It is in my opinion of the very greatest import¬ 
ance not to weaken the infiuenoe of the Collector 
and District Magistrate in any way just now. 

6387 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable P If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—The original pay is too low. 

6388 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?—The increase of pay in 
other departments has made the relative position 
of the Civil Service and other departments abso¬ 
lutely different from what it was ten years ago. 
Much more in the way of entertainment, etc., is 
expected of a Collector for instance than from 
a policeman, but the Collector’s pay may now be 
the smaller of the two. 

As to initial pay, men come out married now 
and are very hard put at first, especially as in the 
first year they have many expenses, perhaps a 
university debt, and are in an expensive station 
expected to join in the amusements of their 
companions. 

Promotion is very bad in Madras just now, as 
the Government of India look on ns with scorn, 
but perhaps better times may come. 

6389 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Pro¬ 
vince, and if so, what?—One dissatisfaction is 
that our promotion is barred as none of our seniors 
are caught up to Simla. 

6390 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?— No. 

6391 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased res¬ 
ponsibility ? Is it productive of any inconve¬ 
nience and have you any suggestion to make on 
the subject ? —No. I fear I am not very well 
versed in these miestions of salary. 

6392 (lOD. Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 
—This seems a fair average, fielatively they are 
much better off than we are. 
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6393 (106). Ifl there any reason to suppose that 
oflScers of the Indian Civil Service take more or 
less leave- of any particular kind than they did 5, 
10, 15, or 20 years ^o ? If so, to what is this 
■due ?—There is not, I think, much change in the 
last fifteen years. 

6304 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangements 
do you suggest ?—Yes. We should like more but 
do not hope for it. 

6395 (108). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—Not 
always. I do not think the amount excessive 
in view of the arduousness of the work and 
climate. 

6396 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not. what 
changes do you recommend ?—I think they are 
much too small. Expenses in England have gone 
up enormously. I think at least £700 a year 
after eight v'ears’ service should be given. 

6397 (1 lO). Do you recommend any change in 
the concession, granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold standard of 
euitrenoj, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. 6d. the rupee ? If so, 
what change ?—No. 

6398 (111). Do you consider that the maximum 
uid minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees, and, if so, what change ?— 
I should like £750 minimum after eight years’ 
service. 

6399 (112). Have you any recommendation to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
iMkve without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable?—No. 
I know very little about them. 

6400 (117). Have ypu any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of leave not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
—None. 

6401 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of .the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Q-ovemment and by the members of the Indian 
divil Service ?—Yes. 

6402 (119) Would a non-contributory system 
of superannuation pensions, varying in amount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of 
retirement, be preferable in the interests either 
of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think not. 

6403 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
^mnnity system, do you suggest any modifications 
in its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for 
what reasons ?—I thmk the retired members of 
the service should get £1,000 a year clear. At 
present numbers of men do not retire because 
they cannot afford it.” When they do retire, they 
hre dissatisfied and do not send their sons into the 


service or recommend other persons to send their 
sons. 

6404 (122). Do you ooiisider thad a siiaiUir ' 
^stem should he applied to the dases of high 
Executive officers, and, if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?-^No. 

6405 (124). Do you recommend the introdue- 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for suchoffieers 
as may be found to be inefficient, but whom it 

t“*wonld be difficult to retire without some proyi- 
'*'sion for their subsistence? If so, what oo you 
suggest ?—Yes. I think the principle is §onnd. 

6406 (136). Are you satisfi^ with the ^sting 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making an 3 ’ suggestions that appear to ydo 
suitable ?—Yes. I think the service if left alone 
can carry ou the administration very well as it is. 
There have been, great changes in the last few 
years and these changes have been loyally 
accepted by the service. What is all important 
is that the standard of men admitted ahonld 
not go down. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that the members of the service should 
not be dissatisfied with their conditions of seryi^. 

I do not think men object much to people 'who 
attack the service as a whole and' say that (bey 
may have done good work in the past but Hire 
quite unfitted for modern conditions. Wh*t 
they do resent is to be told that they are the 
finest service in the world hut thai it is necessary 
to put some one else in to do their work. The 
main problem seems to be to get the best Indians 
to join the service without establishing a race-bar, 

Written answers relating to the ProDincial 
Civil Service. 

6407 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the I9th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Piovincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
Suitable. 

6408 (6). W'hat is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has prov^ the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
BOme other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?~I would have 
selection from persons with certain intellectual 
distinctions, e.g., B.A. of the Madras University. 

6409 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in yonr Piovincial (livil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be reoruited ?— 
Yes. 

6410 ^8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do yon recommend to Mcure this 
object ?— Yes. The present arrangement works, 
I think, fairly well, but non-Brabmans are 
difficult to get who are fit for the work .tiiey hay& 
to do. 
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6411 (9), What is the system of training and 
p^robation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

6412 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—No changes. 

6413 (11). Do you consider that any change 
shonld be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—No. 

6414 (12). What is the system on which the 
strength of the Executive branch of your Provin- 
raal Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—I do not know. 

6415 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—Selection is enforced. No change 
necessary. 

6416 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of in¬ 
dividual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
Yes. 

6417 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direc¬ 
tion ?—No change necessary. 

6418 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to these 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest ?—Yes, suitable. The difficulty at pre¬ 
sent is that by the time they reach the highest 
jmsts, they are rather old and have been in 
subordinate positions so long they have lost their 
initiative. 

6419 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change yvould you suggest ?—Yes. 


6420 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

6421 (22), Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consi¬ 
deration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appoint¬ 
ed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 
—Yes. 

6422 ( 24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—Yes. 

6423 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not,- 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes. 

6424 (33). Is all the furloueh due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ?’ 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—I tjiink 
not. It would be a good thing if they got more 
furlough, but they are so afraid of losing promo¬ 
tion they go on till they die of oarbunolo. 

6425 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service? , 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
■you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable P—I do not know very much about 
the Provinoial Civil Service, as it is only for the- 
last year and a half I have had members of the 
Provincial Civil Service regularly under me, 
except Settlement officers who were then a 
special class. As a rule the Deputy Collectors are 
recruited from Tahsildars. This system used to 
work very well, except that the Deputy Collectors 
were sometimes too old. But lately, with special 
duty of all sorts becoming so much more frequent, 
the class of Deputy Collectors has, I think, rather 
deteriorated. Any good Tahsildar expects to 
become a Deputy Collector, and in oonsequenoe 
the Tahsildar class, which is of the very greatest 
importance, is perhaps being too much depleted 
of its best men. The Government are now 
recruiting probationary Deputy Collectors direct 
and 1 think this principle should be considerably 
extended. 


Mr. G. F, Paddison, called and examined. 


6426. {Chairman) You are on special duty 
now, are you not ?—It has just ceased. I am 
now Acting Collector at Bellary. I joined three 
days ago. 

6427. What have been your former positions ? 
—^Fdr the last six months I was Secretary and 
Member of a Forest Committee travelling about 
the Presidenoy; before that I was a Collector of a 
district, aud before that I was eight years as 
.Settlement Officer. 

6428. How many years’ service have you had ? 
—^Ff/teen. 

6429. In answer to question (3) you say that 
it would be possible by a system of selection com¬ 
bined with examination out here to get better 


men than at present from among the Indians, but 
you go on to say that the men so recruited would 
not be regarded in the same light as those recruited 
in England. I gather from that that yon think 
they would be regarded as inferior ?—That is 
what I should be afraid of. I think, as Mr. 
Tampoe said just now, the men who come out 
now in the Civil Service, whether Indians or 
Europeans, are looked upon and treated exactly 
the same. But if there were two methods of 
recruitment, one here and one in England, I 
think there would be a feeling of race bar to a 
certain extent. They would not feel exactly the 
same service as they do now. 

6430. If yonr su^estion were carried out yott> 
would still retain the right of Indians to take- 
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part in the open competition in England ?— 

I should he inclined not to do so. 

6431. Would you or would you not ?—I think 
I would not. I would rather than anything have 
the present system prevail. 

6432. Ton prefer the present system?—Yes, 
on the whole. 

6433. Have you thought out what your scheme 
would be ? Would it be selection before, at, or 
after the examination P—If there were selection all 
it should he selection before the examination. 

6434. And then a qualifying examination of 
those selected ?-—Yes, but I do not think there is 
much to choose between that and selection from 
persons who have passed in a University exami¬ 
nation, such as the B.A. with Honours. If they 
have passed that examination I should think 
that would be a fair standard. 

6435. Would not that be an examination at 
home ? I am talking now of t^ examination 
in India ?—I am referring to the B.A. with 
Honours in the Madras University. I do not 
know how stiff it is, but if it is sufficiently 
severe I think that would not be a bad way of 
testing ? 

6436. You have not thought out any details 
in regard to your proposal; you only throw it 
out as a suggestion ?—As an alternative, but 
my own impression is that we are better as we 
are. 

6437. You say in answer to question (27) 
that Indians recruited by open competition in 
England have been certainly inferior to the 
Europeans of the same standing P—I think they 
have. 

6438. Is that conclusion drawn from a wide 
field of observation ?—I have met them all but 
one or two, I think. 

6439. In your judgment in what respect is it 
that the Indian officer has proved himself 
inferior to the European in regard to his 
administrative work p—The men who have failed 
have failed in different ways. I should have 
to go into details to explain how each one has 
failed and I do not think it would be right for 
me to do it, 

6440. I do not desire to ask you that, but I 
should have thought you would be able to give 
us some more precise reason for the opinions you 
have formed ?—I could give you reasons for 
those I have considered not such a success as the 
average Europeans, but I do not think I could 
givea generalisation of any particular point in 
which they do generally fail. 

6441. Have you in your mind any Indian 
official with whom you have been brought into 
contact who is on an equality of efficiency with 
a European ?—Certainly ; I ean quote instances. 

6442. You are thinking of quite a series of 
instances, are you ?—I think I know them all 
certainly by reputation and most of them 
personally. 

6443. With regard to the opinion you have 
expressed, has it in your judgment shown its 
results in less efficient administration in the 
district concerned ?—Yes, I think it has. Of ' 
course I am not speaking of every case, but in 
the oases I have in mind I think there has not 
been such efficient administration as if a Euro¬ 
pean had been there. I do think it has had 
a bad effect on the administration compared 


with what the administration would have been 
if there had been an average European civilian 
in charge. 

6444. Or compared with the administration 
in a district where a European has been in 
charge. Is that your comparison?—Yes, that 
is what I am comparing. 

6445. You are opposed to simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations ?—I am. 

6446. You say that were simultaneous exami¬ 
nations to be instituted in this country the Indian 
Civil Service would be the career at which all 
educated Indians would aim ?—^I think it would 
practically. When I say all I mean of course 
practically. That would be the chief aim of the 
people I think, supposing the pay and prospects 
were what they are now. 

6447. Would not many of them still aim at the 
prizes attached to the Bar ?— I cannot say what 
they' would do, but I think the majority of them 
would try first for the Civil Service. 

6448. On the subject of the age limit you are 
in favour of a lower age limit ?—On the whole I 
prefer the present system, that is to say, a later 
age. 

6449. What age would you like ?—I should 
like to see them go in for ail exemination at the 
end of the University career. 

6450. Could you give the age ?—Twenty-three, 
E think, is the one I would recommend. It is 
some time since I was at the University, but I 
think twenty-three was the average age then. 

6451. You would prefer to see it raised ?—It 
is now twenty-three, is it not ? 

6452. Under twenty-four. What age would 
you like ?—That is the one I would like on the 
whole, although I think there is much to be said 
for the other, 

6453. You argue in favour of the advantages 
attached to a lower age,?—I gave the arguments 
on both sides. 

6454. Do you think that, as far as possible, 
consistent with proper training and education, a 
young man should come out to this country at as 
early an age as possible ?—Certainly I do, but if 
you have open competition I think it is important 
that most of the men should have had a University 
training before they come out. 

6455. According to your answer to question 
(43) you would like to see the recruit go through 
a preliminary training in Indian languages. 
You suggest he should have his training in 
England ?—Yes, because a certain very fair 
proportion of men would get in through cram¬ 
mers and other places and would not have been 
to a University. I think it is important that 
these men should go for a period to a University 
before they come out. If it were not for that I 
would much rather that men came straight out 
because I think their training would be better out 
here than it v ould be at home. 

6456. In question (94) you were asked whether 
you considered it desirable that there should 
be uniformity of payment for similar kinds of 
work in all the Provinces and whether any dis¬ 
satisfaction on that score existed in your Province, 
and if so what, and you replied : “ One dissatisfac¬ 
tion is that our promotion is barred as none of our 
seniors are caught up to Simla.” Is it not a fact 
that during the past five years you have had from 
Madras quite up to the average number of 
officers appointed to the Central Government ?— 
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•Otit impression in Madras is that it is not so, but 
I have no figures to go upon. 

6457. I believe I am correct in saying that the 
Average in Madras compares more than favour¬ 
ably with the average of other Provinces ?—We 
must be in a very lean year at present then, I 
think, because there is only one at Simla now. 

6458. (Lord Bonaldshay.) I see you are of 
opinion that the popularity of the Service out 
here has declined in recent years, and you give 
as one of your reasons the fact that eertain high 
appointments in this country have recently been 
made from the ranks of the Home ('ivil Service 
instead of from the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service. Have you any particular cases in your 
mind ?—The particular case I have heard quoted 
was the appointment of Mr. Clark, who I believe 
was a member of the Home Civil Service. 

6459. Generally speaking that appointment 
was resented by the Members of the Service out 
here ?—I think it was. I heard a great many 
people speak of it. 

6460. And is that reaotiug unfavourably upon 
the prospects of the Service ?—I believe the 
appointment of a Mr. Stubbs in Ceylon to be 
Chief Secretary was another one ; I see there has 
been talk about that. That makes people dis¬ 
contented out here, and if people are discontented 
out here they tell their relatives at home, and in 
consequence people do not come in. 

6461. Are there other strong reasons for the 
decline in the popularity of the Indian Civil 
Service P—I think there is a certain feeling of 
insecurity about our appointments which this 
Commission presumably would clear up. I have 
heard senior men in the Service say that they are 
doubtful about sending their sons into the 
Service because they do not know whether there 
will be room for them, or whether there will be 
a sufficient number of appointments left to 
Europeans, to make it worth their while to come 
out. 

6462. In other words, they anticipate that 
possibly a system of simultaneous examinations 
might be set up and that if that were the case 
there are a large number of appointments now 
open to Europeans which would be taken by 
Indians, and the chances for Europeans would be 
consequently very much less than they are at the 
present time ?—That is what people think ; I 
have heard that expressed. 

6463. You make a rather remarkable statement 
in answer to question (7) ; you say that many even 
among the educated classes of Indians frankly 
admit that they would rather have a European 
than an Indian Collector in their districts ?— 
Yes. 

6464. That is naturally a statement which 
makes an impression upon our minds, and I 
should like to ask you whether when you wrote 
that you had any specific statements in mind 
that had been made to yon by educated Indians ? 
—Yes, I had. I would perhaps put it in this 
way, that they would rather have a European than 
an Indian because they would rather have a more 
efficient and impartial man at the head of the 
district, and the chances of a more efficient and 
impartial man and a strong administrator would 
be greater if he was a European than if he 
was an Indian. I do not think, if there were two 
equally good men, they would have a preference 
for a European. Supposing they were uncert^ 


who was coming as a Collector for the district, 
that they did not know the man who was posted, 
there would probably be a feeling of relief if they 
heard that he was to be a European. 

6465. In other words, there are many educated 
Indians who themselves consider that on the 
average the European will make a more efficient 
and a more impartial officer than the Indian ?—I 
think there are a large number who think so, a large 
number of people who are at the same time of 
opinion that it is desirable there should be an 
increase in the number of Indians in the Service 
from the point of view of sentiment. They think- 
that the present system breaks the promises made 
in old days, that is to say, that it unduly favours 
the European. But still if it were a case of some 
one coming to control their own district I think 
they would be glad, in a very large number of 
eases, if he were a European. 

6466. In answer to question (18) you say you 
would like University men to come straight out. 
That means, I suppose, that they would pass no 
period of probation in England after passing the 
competitive examination ?—That is what I should 
like. 

6467. I want to get this point cleared up 
because in a later part of your evidence you make 
what appears to me some very useful suggestions 
as to certain subjects which the recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service might very well take up. 
For instance, you say it would be a great 
advantage if recruits to the Indian Civil Service 
could have some instruction in financial questions, 
and you also say it would be very useful if these 
men could see how municipal bodies and county 
conncils in England are run. If they are to have 
this instruction in financial matters and this 
experience of local bodies in England, I do not 
see how they are to get it if they are to come 
straight out after passing their examination ?— 
I stated in my answer to question (18) that the 
most suitable age was the present age, that is 
after a year’s instruction, because I said I did not 
think it would be ever approved that men, simply 
because they had been to a particular University, 
should come out straight and others should not, 
that others should remain at home under a 
scheme because they had not been to a particular 
University. I do not think that would ever be 
passed. Therefore I assume in the rest of my 
answers that the present system is to continue, 
that is to say, a period of probation passed in 
England. 

6468. But at the same time you express a 
preference that men who have been at a Uni¬ 
versity should come out here immediately after 
their examination?—I would certainly bring 
them out if I could, but if they are to spend their 
time at home, as they are doing now, I think that 
should be profitably occupied in considering local 
and municipal finance ? 

6469. It is on the assumption that the present 
system is continued ? — Yes entirely. 

6470. Then, in answer to question (88), where 
you discuss the desirability or otherwise of sepa¬ 
rating the judicial and executive functions, you 
say that it is in your opinion of the very greatest 
importance not to weaken the influence of the 
Collector and District Magistrate in any way at 
the present time. I assume, therefore, that in 
your opinion, if the Collector were to be deprived 
of his magisterial powers, it would detract 
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«6ijBidflrably from his authority and his influence in 
the district?—Yes, [ think it would. At present 
the chief thing that a Collector has to do in the 
magistracy is what I do myself, peruse all the 
judgments of the large number of magistrates in 
his district, especially of the subordinatw magis¬ 
trates, some of whom are of very uncertain 
■quality ; and he has also to pass very stringent 
criticisms and generally keep them up to the 
mark. I think that is of very great importance, 
and as it is certain that the number of Europeans 
will not be increased, this important function 
should bo carried out by the Collector, who is, if 
my proposals are approved, to be a European. You 
could not have two Europeans at this work. 

6471. What you really mean is that if the 
Collector was deprived of his magisterial 
functions he would not be able to keep the subor¬ 
dinate magistrates up to the mark in the same 
way that he does at the present time ?—That is 
so. At present the subordinate magistrates are 
the material from which the tahsildars are drawn. 
The tahsildai’s position is of supreme importance. 
He is dealing direct with the ryots every day, 
and it is of the greatest importance to get a good 
man as tahsildar, almost more important than 
any one. The Collector has to choose his Tahsil¬ 
dars well. If he had not the magistrates under 
him from which the tahsildars are drawn he 
could not tell what man to chose. 

6472. He would not have the same opportuni¬ 
ties of judging the capacity of these men from 
whom the tahsildars are recruited ?—That is so. 
The man who has to do the choosing has to carry 
out a most important task. 

6473. With regard to the present system of 
pensions in the Indian Civil Service, you say that 
the present system of equal annuities is satisfac¬ 
tory. If you were to stay on for say 10 years 
after your pensionable age you would have to go 
on contributing during the whole of those ten 
years to the pension fund ?—Yes. 

6474. Probably your pay would be higher than 
it had been and therefore you would contribute 
larger sums during each of those ten years than 
you had contributed during the previous years of 
your service ?—That might be so. 

6475. And when you did retire you would 
obviously have ten years less to enjoy your pen¬ 
sion ?—That is so. 

6476. If you were in that position might it not 
strike you that it was perhaps rather unfair you 
should have had to contribute so much more 
towards your own pension and have the prospect 
of enjoying it for a much shorter time, and yet 
that that pension should still stand only at the 
same amount as it would have if you had retired 
at the earliest possible age ?—I should say it is 
not a question of what a man personally thinks is 
unfair, but it is a question of what is most likely 
to benefit the Public Service. I think the present 
system is the better on two grounds. If a man is 
cbawing higher pay he can afford to pay the 
extra pension contribution; if he is not drawing 
higher pay it is almost certain that it would be 
better if he retired at once instead of hanging on 
for a higher pension. 

6477. Then really one of your main reasons for 
•advocating the system of equal annuities is to 
ensure as far as possible people retiring at a reason¬ 
able age and not blocking the promotion of the 
junior ranks P—That is what I think. It would 


he very undesirable for' people to remain on simply 
to earn a higher pension. 

6478. {Sir Theodore Morison.) In answer to' 
qusetion (7) you say establishments like Wrek’s* 
would soon be started in India. Were you ever 
at Wren’s j’ourself ?— 1. have never been at 
Wren’s. 

6479. Do you know anything about it?—^I 
have had a great many friends who were at 
Wren’s. 

6480. Have you any sort of idea how many 
lecturers or crammers or coaches he kept?—A 
very large number I believe and they were very 
expensive men. I think they were the very best 
lecturers that could be had. All the Wren men 
I knew told me that the lecturing there was much 
better than it was at the average college lecture. 

6481. The salaries he paid were high?—^I 
believe they were, but if they were not successful 
they had to go. 

6482. Being situated in London I suppose they 
were able to employ half-timers on special subjects, 
tiiat is to say, men who were reading for the Bar 
or something of that sort ?—Yes. 

6483. Do you know what fees he charged ?— 
No. 

6484. I want you to consider the possibility 
of an establishment like Wren’s, equally effica¬ 
cious being established in India. The salaries I 
presume would have to be 60 per cent, higher P— 
Yes, but I think you would have better examina¬ 
tion material to work upon, and you need not 
have such good men as the lecturers at Wren’s to 
make a Madras Brahman of 23 pass his examina¬ 
tion as would be needed to make an Englishman 
of 23 pass the same examination. 

6485. Do you think that Wren’s men were 
particularly selected for their power to put 
polish on to a rather dull intellect or because of 
their attainments in the subjects ? Was it for the 
art of teaching or cramming or for their knowl¬ 
edge of the subject ?—For both, I should think, 
^rtainly in my time at Oxford there were a good 
many learned gentlemen who were quite incom¬ 
petent to convey their learning, through the 
medium of lecturers at all events, but a man at 
Wren’s of that type would be turned out. 

6486. He would have to be very good ?—He 
had to know his subject, particularly Mathema¬ 
tics. I studied Mathematics to a certain extent 
at Oxford, and it was a by-word among the 
students of Mathematics there that the lectures 
were of no value whatever. The lecturers them¬ 
selves would tell ns so. 

6487. Whatever the salary that would have to 
be paid, presumably it would not be less. You 
would not be able to get anybody in this country 
on a lower salary than Wren was paying?— 
Certainly not. 

6488. I presume if such an establishment was 
maintained and a profit made out of it on about 
the scale of Wren’s, the fees would have to be 
very high ?—I do not think so, because there 
would be such very much larger classes in 
India. 

6489. Do you know the number of people who 
went to Wren’s?—I have no reason to suppose 
it was a very large establishment. 

6490. {Mr. Chaubal.) Do you or do you not 
admit that the Indians appearing for the com¬ 
petitive examination in England have not equal 
opportunities of appearing for that examination 
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with Englishmen ?—Do you mean equal oppor¬ 
tunities of attending the examination or appearing 
for them. 

6491. Appearing for them P—Except that they 
hare further to go. 

6492. I mean qualifying themselves so as to be 
able to appear with any chance of success. Are 
there equal facilities and opportunities for Indkas 
and Englishmen to appear at this examination as 
it is at present ?—I should say that the Univer¬ 
sities and public schools in England as a rule 
give a better education. 

6493. For instance, a training in a public 
school and the taking of a University course in 
England are necessary for getting successfully 
through the examination, are they not?—At 
present they are. 

6494. Do you think that these facilities are 
equally open at the present time to Indians and 
to Englishmen ?—I should say that there is a 
good deal of difference between the Indian 
University and Indian school, as at present con¬ 
stituted, and the English University and English 
school. It is not so easy for Indians to attend 
an English University as for an Englishman, 
because he has to pay his passage Home. 

6495. And there is also a certain amount of 
residence there ?—Yes. 

6496. Take, for instance, the ease and facility 
with which English parents could send a boy at 
home to a public school and a University. Is 
it equally easy for Indians to do that unless they 
spend a considerable amount more money than it 
costs in England ?—I do not think it is. On the 
other hand if you had simultaneous examinations 
the exact reverse would hold. 

6497. I am confining myself entirely to the 
examination as it is at present. Supposing there 
is only to be one examination, you admit there are 
certain disadvantages under which Indian candi¬ 
dates labour ?—Certainly I do. 

6498. Have you thought of any solution which 
will remove as many of these difiieulties as possi- 
tjle ?~Ihav6 thought a great deal about it. 

6499. Can you tell us anything that you think 
would lessen the difiieulties ?—I think any alter¬ 
native that I could think of or that has been sug¬ 
gested to me, except simultaneous examinations, 
seem to emphasise the race bar much more than 
it is emphasised at present. Any idea of having 
one-third or one-sixth or one-fourth admitted in 
India seems to me to say “ You shall definitely 
on^ have so many. ” At present we say that as 
mmy as like to go Home and pass may pass. 
I think the grievance, though very important, 
is chiefly sentimental, and I think it would 
be a pity to raise a fresh grievance in that way. 
If you say only one-third shall be competed for 
in India you have definitely laid down that the 
Indian is of an inferior race, and that_ it is not 
right and fitting that more than a certain number 
should be admitted. 

6500. Does that apply to the simultaneous 
examination ?—If you say that only a certain 
proportion of Indians shall be admitted. 

6501. On the results of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes, or any other method. It makes 
what is now a difiiomty become a definite rule. 

6502. In your answer to question (7), you say 
something about the apprehension of the simul¬ 
taneous examinations resulting in an enormous 
increase in the number of Indians admitted P—^I 


have read in the papers that several people have 
been saying, that oecause the M.A. examination 
is not more difficult than the Indian Civil Service 
examination, and very few people pass tho 
M.A., therefore it is to be inferred that|very few 
people would pass the Indian Civil Service exami¬ 
nation, but I think if the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service were attached to the M.A. 
examination a considerable number would pass 
the M.A. 

6503. You think that the Indian Civil Service- 
syllabus is of the same difficulty as the M.A. ?.— 

I read in the paper that Mr. Macphail, who is an 
authority, said it is not, and I bow to his authority p 
but I was surprised. 

6504. Assuming for a moment that that is a 
considerably more difficult syllabus than the M.A. 
of any University in India, do you think it likely 
that there are educational institutions at present,, 
or will be in the future, which will cope with the 
sort of work wanted for that syllabus?—I am 
strongly of opinion that there would be a very 
large increase in the number of Indians. 

6505. Do you say that the present educational 
institutions in the country are fitted to prepare boys- 
and give instructions in the syllabus of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I thought they were bat I under¬ 
stand the educational people say they are not. 
1 was under the impression they were if they had 
an extra year. 

6506. Now that you know the educational 
institutions are not at present adapted to give 
instruction in that syllabus would you modify 

our conclusion about the enormous increase ?— 
think the present syllabus would be quite 
sufficient with an extra two years. At present I 
believe that the B.A’s get their degrees about 21, 
and they would then have two years in which to- 
study various things in the curriculum. Ihey 
would not know Latin and Greek but they could 
take up a number of natural science subjects, law 
and mathematics (higher and lower), philosophy,, 
history, modern history, and I think a good many 
of them would get through, 

6507. Supposing we had come to this conclu¬ 
sion that at present the educational institutions- 
which exist in the country are not adapted to- 
instructing people for the course, your apprehen¬ 
sion of an enormous increase would be modified ?— 
Certainly. It would take some time before the 
present colleges were improved or other establish¬ 
ments were started. 

6508. You say “ These same men will frankly 
admit that they would rather have a European), 
t-bnu an Indian Collector in their districts.” _ May 
I know what is the source of your information on 
that point?—Private conversation with Indian 
friends of mine. 

6509. Were they officers?--! consulted both 
officials and non-officials. I do not mean to say 
that there was an invariable reply. 

6510. Have you discovered in the natives of 
this Presidency, when you speak to them on any 
subject, a desire to please the European officer- 
to whom they are speaking ?—^In this particular 
case I was very careful to guard myself in that 
matter. 

6511. You may be very careful but I wanted tn 
know generally whether you had discovered in 
your intercourse with the people, whether a 
Brahman or non-Brahman or anybody, that there- 
is, on the part of the Indian, a general desire to 
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please the European officer with whom they are 
talking ?—I think there is as a rule. 

6512. And I suppose it must be pleasant to a 
European officer to hear that he is liked so much 
and that they do not want Indian officers ?—Yes, 
I would say it is pleasant if I believed that the 
view was genuine, but it is not at all pleasant to 
be told it if you do not believe it. 

6513. That would depend upon your judgment 
of men ?—Yes. 

6514. With regard to question (27), may I 
know how many Indian I.C.S. men returning 
from England have served under you during your 
fifteen years of service ?—None, I think. 

6515. When you are asked about an average 
I suppose you are supposed to know of the men 
from whom you are going to draw the average ?— 
I do not think so. 

6516. The word “ average means taking all 
the numbers so employed and then you use the 
words “ on an average.’’ Is it not necessary, in 
order that a man should draw an average, that he 
should know of the men ?—I do not know really. 

6517. Has this answer of yours to question 
(27) filtered down into the service or is it your 
own conclusion ?—That is my own personal 
conclusion from men whom I have succeeded and 
from men with whom I have served. 

6518. (JUr, Gokhale.) With regard to Mr. 
Clark’s appointment, you say there is very grave 
discontent in the service because he was appointed 
from the Home service ?—I said it was one 
cause of dissatisfaction. 

6519. Have you not said very grave discontent ? 
— I do not think so. 

6520. In answer to question (5) you say 

“ Very grave discontent has been roused by recent 
appointments ? . . .—I beg your pardon; 

I was referring to another thing. 

6521. You of course know what post it is to 
which Mr. Clark has been appointed ?—Yes, he 
is Commercial Member. 

6522. Member for Industry and Commerce in 
the Viceroy's Council f—Yes. 

6528. You know'that the office was created in 
Lord Curzon’s time ?—Yes. 

6524. And that Lord Curzon first tried to 
bring out from England a business man for the 
office ?—Yes. 

6525. It is only because he could not get one 
that he first appointed a member of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Had it been a business man at 
Home, I do not think anybody would have objected. 

6526. Because he failed to get a business man 
he appointed a member of the Indian Civil Service 
to that office in the first instance ?—That is so, I 
believe. 

6627. It was not an office intended originally 
for the Civil Service or included in the smedule 
reserved for the Civil Service. What are the 
special qualifications of a member of the Civil 
Service for holding the portfolio of Industry and 
Commerce in this country ?—If the Civil- Service 
is not to take any work for which a man has no 
special qualifications, I think most of us would be 
without a job. 

6528. But, surely, when a special office requir¬ 
ing expert knowledge is created how can you say 
that it is the normal expectation of the Civil 
Service that that office should fall to it ?—I am 
afraid you misunderstand what I mean. I do not 
say we have any special knowledge in the Civil 
95 


Service, but I do say we have as much special 
knowledge as the members of the Home Civil, 
Service, 

6529. I hold no brief for the particular officer, 
but when appointed he was Private Secretary to 
the President of the Board of Trade in England, 
Mr. Lloyd George, before he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

With regard to the question of simultaneous 
examinations and establishments like Wren’s that 
you expect here, on an average how many years 
does a candidate spend at Wren’s ?—I should 
think, taking it all round, it is less than a year. 

6530. Therefore you could not have Wren’s 
establishments in this country unless they were 
linked up with the higher educational institutions. 
A young man simply spending a year at Wren’s 
without any knowledge of, say, higher Mathe¬ 
matics, or Latin, or meek, or any of the other 
subjects needed to pass the Civil Service, could do 
nothing. Wren’s establishments must be linked 
up with the higher educational institutions of the 
country ?—Yes. 

6531. The curriculum in the colleges of this 
country is determined by the Universities?— 
Yes. 

6532. Four-fifths of the University Senates are 
nominated by Government for five years, under 
the new Act of Lord Curzon. The majority of 
these men are Europeans. If that be so, are these 
Senates likely to alter the curriculum of studies 
in colleges so that Indian students might have 
special facilities for going up for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I understand that one witness has said 
this was to be the great method of raising the 
education of India generally. 

6533. That may be, but now we are trying to 
get at this : how are Wren’s establishments going 
to be established here ?—Your question seems to 
me to presume that an alteration in the curri¬ 
culum would be necessary. 

6534. That is what Mr. Maophail also said, 
that the whole curriculum of me Universities 
would have to be recast if simultaneous exami¬ 
nations were instituted, if Indian students are to 
receive that training in this country. I want you 
to tell me how that is going to happen?—My 
own opinion, as I have just said to Mr. Ohaubal, 
is the other way, that it would not be necessary 
to change the curriculum. 

6535. If simultaneous examinations are insti¬ 
tuted you say a very unfair handicap in age 
would be made in favour of Indian students ?— 
I think so. 

6536. Having regard to the fact that the lan¬ 
guage would be English and the subjects all 
European, is not that a sufficient handicap in fa¬ 
vour of the other side if you want to compare the 
thing fairly ?—^Yes. To be quite frank I think 
that if the examination was framed exactly to suit 
Indian and European education, and simultaneous 
examinations were held, there would be no 
doubt that a very large proportion of Indians 
would get in. 

6537. With the subjects as they are ?—With the 
subjects as they are, I think a very much larger 
proportion would get in than get in now, but what 
proportion I cannot say. 

6638. But the handicap in age would be 
counterbalanced by the handicap in the other 
respects ?—I suppose there would not be more 
than 50 per cent. 
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6539. Then I come to the opinion jou have 
expressed about educated Indians having a pre¬ 
ference for English Collectors ?—That is to say, 
if they are not equal. 

6640. But supposing the other ease, a young 
Indian of ability and a bad European ?—They 
would be very strongly in favour of the Indian. 

6541. Therefore it would depend on the quality 
of the officer ?—That is what I meant. 

6542. Do you know of anything that has been 
published that shows this preference, any memo¬ 
rials sent up to Government hy the people of any 
district or any resolution passed at meetings ?—I 
cannot remember. 

6543. I think it would be best to put private 
conversations aside. Inhere might be private 
conversations on the other side. They are not 
capable of being established here. You of course 
have heard this, but some witnesses will come 
here and say they have heard the other thing. 
Is there anything published which supports your 
contention about the people of a district being in 
favour of a European Collector more than of an 
Indian? Is there anything to show that when 
they hear a European officer is app 9 inted they 
regard, as you say, that appointment with relief ?— 
I do not tiink that relief has ever been expressed 
in public. 

6544. Then of course it depends on the indivi¬ 
dual, and my own personal knowledge is tho 
other way. 

Now we oome to the system of nomination. 
As far as I am able to understand your scheme, 

f ou would leave the English examination for the 
ndian Civil Service as it is ?—I would leave the 
whole thing as it is, Indian and English. 

6545. You would not have a separate examina¬ 
tion in India for the Indian Civil Service, but if 
it is thought desirable to make some appointments 
in India you would prefer nomination by a 
Selection Board ?—I think I would. 

6546. Is not that the meaning ?—Yes,I would, 
but I have thought a good deal about it. 

6547. Would you make any addition to the 
listed posts ? How would you satisfy such Indian 
aspirations as you recognise, whatever may be 
the measure of your recognition ?—I would tell 
them to wait. 

6548. That of course! But you would not 
give us simultaneous examinations, you would 
not give us a separate examination, and you would 
not make an addition to the listed posts. There¬ 
fore what is this nomination to be for ?—The 
nomination by a Selection Board was an alter¬ 
native to the present system of recruiting by 
people going home to England as now. 

6549. You would prevent ns getting in there 
and in place of that you would give us nomina¬ 
tion here by a Selection Board ?—If you prefer it. 

6550. I do not think anyone will prefer it. 
You have had some experience of the unrest 
through which the country has passed ?—^Yes. 

6551. You are one of the officers, I understand, 
that freely discuss these questions with Indian 
gentlemen ?— J. do. 

6552. You understand something of the 
educated mind of this country, I take it ?—^I do 
my best to understand it. 

6553. You hold that Indians recruited in 
England are on the whole unsatisfactory, and 
there is to be no other provision for the best 


Indians to get into the Indian Civil Service ?— 1 
can think of no other. 

6554. The men who are appointed to listed 
posts are admittedly appointed to inferior posi¬ 
tions ; their salaries are two-thirds; it is not a 
graded service ; and there are many other marks 
of inferiority ?—I should have no objection if the 
Financial authorities would agree to the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service who become Col¬ 
lectors and Judges receiving the same salary. 
That was suggested by some one, 

6555. Will you p|ut them in the same list with 
yourselves, in the Civil Service gradation list ?— 
1 should object to that, but still perhaps there is 
something personal in it because it would interfere 
with my promotion. 

6556. You know something of the educated 
mind of this country and something of the causes 
underlying the recent unrest. Do you expect the 
young men of this country to be satisfied, not to 
say permanently but for a long time, with the 
present situation ?—I think they will be satisfied, 
because they have so large an advance in the way 
of Legislative Councils and other things. 

6557. We are talking about appointments in 
the Public Service ?—I think the other point I 
mentioned bears very considerably on the Public 
Service, because when you give considerably 
greater powers, to non-officials i think you should 
be very particular about the choosing of your 
officials to guide them. 

6558. I am a member of the Viceroy’s Legis¬ 
lative Council and I have no ambition for 
entering Government Service, and yet I feel 
strongly that Indians are excluded from the 
higher ranks. If this feeling is not met in some 
way, do not you think that the causes which 
underlay the recent unrest must begin to operate 
again ? However, that is a matter of opinion 
and if you do not want to express an opinion I 
vsdll not press it ?—I have no desire to express an 
opinion. 

6559. With regard to your opinion that the 
Indian Civilians on the average have not been so 
good as the European Civilians, have you had any 
Indian Civilians under you ?—No, but I have 
succeeded them. 

6560. And you have found the work of the 
district so unsatisfactory that your opinion is 
based on that ?—Not solely on that, but I think 
when succeeding an officer you take as it were 
perhaps rather a prejudiced view. You do, how¬ 
ever, get an insight into it. You are apt to be 
prejudiced against your predecessor because he 
cares for the things you do not care for. 

6561. In how many eases have you succeeded 
to a charge previously held by an Indian Civilian ? 
—^I cannot say. 

6562. Five?—No. 

6563. Two ?—One or two I should think, 
although not immediately. 

6564. * Then of course the traces of maladminis¬ 
tration must have been removed by the time you 
got there. I want to know on what other data 
your opinion has been based. If it is only one 
or two men whose work you may have remotely 
seen, is it fair to the batch of thirteen men P— 
It is not only one or two men. I served in 
the same district as Settlement Officer with 
several—I do not know hpw many—but witii a 
good many Indian Civilian Divisional Offiotts. 
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6565. Can you say how many ?—I should say 
about five. I served under or parallel with an 
Indian Civilian with myself as Collector and he as 
District Judge. I think there were about seven 
or eight, i'he rest I had by hearing. 

6566. Your opinion is based on an average of 
seven or eight instances ?—Yes and hearsay, 
what I have heard men say. 

6567. {Mr. Macdonald.) With further reference 
to this point, you have been following more or less 
I suppose the evidence that has been brought before 
us on the question that Mr. Gokhale has been 
examining you about, the comparative efficiency 
of the Indian and the European officers ?—Yes, I 
have. 

6568. It has been raised by several witnesses. 
Do you know that the Indian witnesses, speaking 
as a whole, have denied the allegation that their 
fellow-countrymen are inferior; that no Indian 
witness has agreed to their inferiority ?—I do not 
remember seeing any Indian witnesses. 

6569. You may take it from me, so far as the 
European officers are concerned, one or two 
perhaps, have been a little doubtful, but on the 
whole they are inclined to say that the Indian 
officers were inferior, that some were above the 
average, some below the average and some on the 
average ; and at least two European officers have 
answered decidedly “ No ” or “ No certainly not.” 
As I am a member of this Commission and must 
try my best to decide between you, could you 
give me any guidance so that I could put my 
hands upon something that is available to enable 
me to judge between you, any published reports 
upon ^e comparative merits of the two sections 
of the service ? You answer the question with an 
unqualified “ No or “ No certainly ” ?—That is 
to say the present members of the Service ? 

6570. Yes. "You answered question (7), gene¬ 
rally “ I think certainly not.”—Yes, I did say so. 

6571. I should like to get some evidence which 
was of the nature of evidence. Is there such in 
existence ?—I do not think there is any evidence 
as to the general qualification of European and 
Indian Civilians, because the question never 
arises. In the service there is never any question 
whether a man is an Indian or not. Until this 
Commission came there has never been a question 
of that sort. 

6572. It has not been the subject of a report ? 
—Never that I know of. 

6573. It has not been referred to indirectly 
in published reports ?—I do not think so, but I 
should not know if it were. I have never seen 
anything of it. 

6574. So that as far as this Commission is 
concerned we have just to go upon the evidence 
that has been placed before us. You cannot 
assist us ?—I could assist you by giving you in 
private my opinion of each man in the service, if 
that were of any assistance. 

6575. I think you would agree with me that 
that would not be evid ence in the technical sense 
of the word ?—I believe Commissions of this 
kind have occasionally taken evidence in camera. 
If the Commission wish to have the opinion of 
members of the Service on individual members 
they cannot be expected to express any opinion in 
public. If it were asked in private we could give 
our opinion of every one. 


6576. You said it was very valuable that the 
Collector should have the opportunity-of reading 
the magisterial decisions given in his district f— 
I think it is of great importance. 

6577. Those decisions come to him in two 
different forms, I understand ; first of all in the 
form of a calendar, which simply records the fact 
of the trial and certain particulars and the result 
of it, and also, where the Magistra,te has given a 
written decision they come to him in the shape of 
a copy of that written decision ?—Generally the 
two together, except in very unimportant cases. 

6578. Where the case is unimportant the. 
calendar alone comes?—^Yes. There are very 
few cases, and in that case you just see that the 
offence has been committed. 

6579. How many of these written decisions 
would come before a Collector in the course of 
twelve months ?—It varies very much in different 
districts, but I should think in the district I am 
in at present there would be five or six a day, 
perhaps six a day. You are talking of written 
judgments ? 

6580. Yes, of written judgments ?—^Perhaps it 
is more. 

6581. Is it the custom of Collectors to read all 
these decisions P—It is certainly my custom and 
I believe the custom of other Collectors. 

6582. Do they eonsider it is their duty to read 
every written decision sent up to them by Magis¬ 
trates ?—I think so certainly, a most important 
duty, because on those decisions you have to base 
your opinion of the' men who have to be 
Tahsildars. 

6583. Have you any knowledge of the Ceylon 
Civil Service ?- Very slight. 

6584. Do yon know that the Ceylon Civil 
Service is recruited at the same examination?— 
Yes, and the Colonial Service. 

6585. And the difference of a few marks may 
mean the difference between India and Ceylon so 
far as the candidate is concerned ?—Yes. 

6586. Do you know if the pay is substantially 
less in Ceylon ?—Yes, I believe so. 

6587. Eight through the whole service?—I 
believe it is, but I do not know. 

6588. Do you know if the leave is as liberal in 
Ceylon ?—\ do not know. 

6589. You do not know anything about pensions 
there ?—No. 

6590. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) When you have 
read the judgments of the subordinate magistrate 
what use do you make of them ?—In a very large 
proportion of cases I make no use of them, but 
every now and then I discover what I regard as a 
grave error. 

6591. What sort of error ?—Errors inlaw and 
errors in fact. 

6592. Errors in the decision ?—Yes, and errors 
in procedure. 

6593. What steps do you then take ?—^I write 
on the back of the judgment that it is returned 
for explanation, as a rule. If I thought there had 
been gross miscarriage of justice I would send for 
the records, and if necessary refer the matter to 
the High Court. 

6594. Then the High Court decides whether 
there has been a miscarriage of justice or not ?— 
Yes. 

6595. But when you do not send it to the High 
Court what do you do ?—^If I do not think it is 
worth while moving the High Court in the 
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matter I send it back to the Magistrate for bis 
explanation and be -will probably write back 
quoting some law report, and if it were a case of 
law I would look into that, and if I found be bad 
noisread the law report I would tell him so and 
tell him not to do it again. 

6596. Then if he had misapplied the law would 
not you refer the matter to the High Court ?—It 
may be it has not effected the decision. If it had 
resulted in a miscarriage of justice I should have 
referred the matter to the High Court. 

6597. If he has simply misunderstood the law 
* you would correct him ?—I would. 

6598. I do not suppose you would have the 
question argued before you at all ? - H e would 
have had the question argued before him, and I 
would hear what he had to say before I corrected 
him. 

6599. And you think you would be satisfac¬ 
torily correcting him as to his knowledge of law 
in that matter ?—I think the average District 
Magistrate’s knowledge of law would be so much 
greater than the average Sub-Magistrate’s that it 
would be justifiable to assume he was right and 
the Sub-Magistrate wrong in his interpretation. 

6600. In that case I take it you simply give him 
instructions on a point of law ?—In that case, 
yes. 

6601. If there was a miscarriage of justice you 
would refer it to the High Court, and the High 
Court corrects it ?—Yes. 

6602. How does that support your position that 
this combination of the two functions is benefi¬ 
cial to the administration ? I do not quite follow 
that, except that the District Magistrate would be 
able to instruct Subordinate Magistrates on ques¬ 
tions of law?—No, my chief point is that he 
would be able to tell whether his Magistrates are 
any good or not, and if they are any good he can 
promote them to Tahsildars. 

6603. Supposing Subordinate Magistrates are 
placed under District Judges do you think they 
would be competent to instruct them in points of 
law or correct their errors ?—They would not be 
competent to promote them to Tahsildars, which 
is my chief point. 

6604. The Eevenue officer ?—Yes, a Eevenue 
officer. 

6605. But what has that to do with the decision 
of criminal cases, whether a Magistrate has 
been deciding criminal cases properly or his 
knowledge of law is good or bad ? What has that 
to do with the discharge of his duty as Eevenue 
officer ?—The chief point both for Tahsildar and 
Magistrate is commonsense, and if a man shows 
commonsense as a Magistrate you would naturally 
expect him to show it as a Tahsildar. 

6606. I take it the Tahsildar’s duty also 
involves the exercise of commonsense ?—Yes. 

6607. Supposing he has been working as a 
Tahsildar you would know whether he has been 
exercising commonsense or not. Why should you 
expect him to exercise the duties of a Magistrate 
before you can find out whether he has common- 
sense or not ?—^I have never seen any proposal 
to recruit Tahsildars otherwise than from Sub- 
Magistrates. 

6608. What is the ordinary prospect of a Sub- 
Magistrate P—At present the ordinary Sub- 
Magistrate hopes to be a Tahsildar. 


6609. Surely it is not necessary in order 
that you may judge the qualifications of a 
Tahsildar that he should exercise the duties of 
a Magistrate, supposing the duties of a Magistrate 
are delegated to a separate officer ?—If you are 
going to recruit a Tahsildar from the Deputy 
Tahsildars, or something else, you would have to 
judge them on their conduct as Deputy Tahsil¬ 
dars, but as you now recruit them very largely 
from Magistrates you have to judge their common- 
sense as Magistrates., 

6610. That is no argument in support of any 
combination of the two functions ?—I was arguing 
in support of combining the function of District 
Magistrate and Collector with the subordinate 
service as it now is. 

6611. The reason you gave was that it gave 
the District Magistrate an opportunity of reading 
the calendar and the judgments?—Yes and of 
thus judging the quality of his Magistrates who 
were ultimately to be Tahsildars. 

6612. {Mr. Ramachandra Bao.) I must ask you 
to turn once more to your answer to question (7), 
where you say the Indians frankly admit they 
would rather have a European than an Indian 
Collector ?—That is to say if they are both equal. 

6613. I think you mentioned that several 
Indian friends of your own, officials and non¬ 
officials, have told you that in private conversa¬ 
tion?—They have never said they would prefer 
a European because he is a European, but only that 
they would prefer a more efficient administrator. 

6614. You would be surprised to learn that 
Indians have told me that they prefer Indian 
Collectors to Europeans ?—It is a different 
opinion from mine, but I cannot for the moment 
doubt your opinion. 

6615. However inherently true these statements 
may be still I do not set much store by the state¬ 
ments because they are made by Indians to me, 
and I discount their statements ?—On the same 
lines I could discount the statements made to me. 

6616. As a Magistrate who has had 15 years’ 
service, when a statement of that kind is made to 
a European officer do not you think those people 
are probably pulling his leg ” ?—There is ^ways 
a possibility. It is a question of my judgment 
of men. 

6617. When that statement is made to a 
European officer do not you think there must be a 
spice of barefaced flattery in it ?—But I asked 
the persons to give their opinion practically and 
candidly, as I was going to give evidence. 

6618. With reference to your answer to 
question (19), the highest executive appointments 
are the posts of Collectors, are they not ?—Yes. 

6619. Of the District Collectors at the present, 
one got his Collectorship at 40, just about the 
same age at which Indian Civilians come to the 
rank of Collectors, and the other began to act at 
29 ?—I did not know one was as young as that, 
and I am very pleased to hear it. 

6620. When you said that they have lost their 
initiative that statement is an opinion of yours ?— 
Yes. 

6621. You have no experience of Indian 
Collectors ?—I have never served under one but 
I thought they were promoted later. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to 10-30 to-morrow morning.) 
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Written anamrs relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

6622 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, o^pen in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty P—On paper, and by the 
light of ^neral propositions, a strong case can, 
I thinh, M made out for the holding of simul- 
taneous examinations in India and in England, 
open in both oases to all natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty. N ow that the highest executive as 
well as judicial offices in India are open to Natives 
of India the case is perhaps stronger than it was. 
It seems anomalous that Natives of India are able 
to come in, and do come in, at the top, who are 
precluded from working their way up as members 
of the Civil Service, from the bottom. Further, 
1 do not attach much importance to the arguments 
based on the suggested practical difficulties of 
holding simultaneous examinations. I think these 
difficulties might be overcome. 

Notwithstanding these and other considerations 
I am not in favour of simultaneous examinations 
being held. In my opinion for some time to come, 
in the interests of efficient administration, there 
must be an irreducible British minimum in the 
Indian Civil Service. There can be no doubt that 
this service is less attractive to the right type of 
European subject of His Majesty than it was. 
The institution of a separate examination in India 
would not tend to render it more attractive. If 
a separate examination were instituted, safeguards 
would have to be provided, by way of fixing pro¬ 
portions or adopting some system of nomination 
in the case of Indian candidates, which would be 
embarrassing and invidious and contrary to the 
principle that the examination should be open to 
all, and that the best man (from an examination 
point of view) should win. This observation of 
course rests on the assumption that, taking the 
men who would pass the Indian examination as a 
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body, and the men who now pass the English 
examination as a body, the average of adminis¬ 
trative efficiency would be higher in the case of 
the latter. Though a time may come when this 
will no longer be so, I believe it to be the case 
now. 

The criticism that the comparative inefficiency 
of the Indian subject of His Majesty is due to 
want of training and experience is to be met by 
the observations that there are already opportuni¬ 
ties for training and acquiring experience (and 
the process must necessarily be gradual) and that 
the risks of an experiment which might result in 
the elimination of the European subject of His 
Majesty, unless invidious safeguards were adopted, 
are not counterbalanced by the advantages from 
the point of view of the training of the Indian 
officer. 

Competitive examination is far from being an 
ideal test of capacity for service, but it is proba¬ 
bly the best test that can be devised, or at any 
rate that can now be adopted, in India. The 
objection that a system of competitive examination 
does not necessarily get the right type of officer 
applies to European as well as to Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. As regards the European 
subject the defects of the system are modified, in 
the majority of oases, by his school or college 
training, or both. This could scarcely be said to 
be so in the case of the Native of India who is 
educated and examined in India. 

The argument against the present system that 
it involves separation and expense has great 
weight, and has as much force now as it ever had. 
But I think the argument based on the difficulties 
arising from religion and caste has lost much of 
its force. The difficulties arising from religion 
and caste would appear to be less now than they 
have ever been, and will probably continue to 
diminish as time goes on. Moreover, the diffi¬ 
culties only exist with regard to one class, and 
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in their case they would seem to be lessening day 
by day. The intellectual gifts of the members 
of this class are specially adapted to the passing 
of examinations. There have been many instances 
where these gifts have been accompanied by 
the characteristics and qualities which go to make 
the efficient administrator. But this is not 
always so. 

A large and increasing number of Indian 
subjects of His Majesty go to England in order 
that they may be called to the, English Bar. I 
have not heard it suggested that this involves a 
hardship. It may be that some do this because 
they find it the easiest method of qualifying for 
the practice of law in India. But it shows that 
the would*he Barristers, in order to qualify for 
their profession, are prepared to undergo the 
inconvenience involved by residence in England. 

I attach great importance to the benefit derived 
from a residence at Oxford or Cambridge. 'I’he 
English Universities offer opportunities and afford 
advantages which are beyond the ken of the exist¬ 
ing type of Indian University. It seems to me 
highly desirable that as large a number as possible 
of the men who are to carry on the administration 
of India should have had the benefit of residence 
at an English University, either before examina¬ 
tion, or after examination as “ probationers.” 

After giving the question as full consideration 
as the time at my disposal allows, I have come 
to the oonclusion that the reasons for which the 
1886-87 Commission reported against separate 
examinations still hold good. 

6623 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you re¬ 
commend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 26 Viet., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 2.5 Viet., 
0 . 54), and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II 
and III to these questions.] (24). Do you 
consider that a minimum proportion of European 
subjects of His Majesty should be employed in 
the higher posts of the Civil Administration ? 
If so, to what •proportion of the posts included in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider 
that “Natives of India ” might, under present 
conditions, properly be admitted ? (25). Do you 

accept as generally satisfactory in principle the 
present system under which “ Natives of India ” 
are recruited partly through the medium of an 
open competitive examination in England, and 
partly by special arrangement in India, in 
accordance either with rules framed under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), or with the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet., c. 54) ? Do you recommend any altera¬ 
tions in this system, and if so, what ? (23 to 25.) 

—'Uhe statistics fm-nished by Sir Balph Benson, 
showing the extent to which the judicial work of 
the country is done by Indian subjects of His 
Majesty, speak for themselves. 

The only questions which I propose to consider 
in connection with Judicial appointments are 
(i) whether the post of District and Sessions 
Judge should be reserved for members of the 
Civil Service, subject to appointments being made 


bj^the Local Government under the Statutory 
Rules, which is the present system, and (ii) 
whether the Act of Parliament which requires not 
less than one-third of the Judges of the High 
Court to be members of the Civil Service shoMd 
be amended. 

(i) As regards the first question I am in favour 
of the continuance of the existing arrangement; 
but I think the number of “ listed ” appointments 
might be increased. I do not think the post of 
District and Sessions Judge should, on the one 
hand, be confined, or practically confined, to 
members of the Civil Service, or, on the other 
hand, that it should in all oases be filled by either 
a member of the Bar or a member of the Provin¬ 
cial Service. I should have no objection to a 
system under which one-half of the District and 
Sessions Judges were appointed from the Civil 
Service and the remainder from the Bar and the 
Provincial Service. 

The general average of work done by District 
and Sessions Judges, who are members of the 
Civil Service, is, in my opinion, good; surpris¬ 
ingly good if the disadvantages under which, in 
most oases, they labour as regards special training 
is taken into account. The adoption of a system 
of special training for members of the Civil 
Service selected for the Judicial branch should go 
a long way to remove these disadvantages. 

I think the present system under which 
members of the Civil Service hold the post of 
District and Sessions Judge can only last, and 
ought only to last, so long as it is clearly recog¬ 
nised in practice as well as in theory that a 
member of the Civil Service is appointed to the 
Judicial bench because he is likely to make a 
good Judge, and not because he has made an 
indifferent executive officer. 

(ii) As regards the High Court, so long as the 
law stands in connection with the proportion of 
Civilian Judges it is essential that there should 
be no general ousting of civilians from the District 
bench. The statutingin fact requires as part of 
the qualification of the Civilian High Court 
Judge, that he should have served for three years 
as a District Judge. 

The law as to “ not less than one-third,” in 
connection with Civilian and Barrister Judges, 
resulted in a curious anomaly when the total 
number of the Judges of the Madras High Court 
was raised from 6 to 7. When the total was 
six, two appointments were open to men who 
were qualified otherwise than as Barristers or as 
members of the Civil Service. When the total 
number of Judges was raised from 6 to 7 only 
one appointment was open. But a similar 
anomaly is not likely to occur again. 

I do not desire to see any amendment of the 
High Courts Act as regards the proportion of 
Civilian Judges. A large amount of administra¬ 
tive work is done by the Judges of the High 
Court. There are branches of this work which 
can be done more satisfactorily by Civilian Judges, 
with their practical experience and knowledge at 
first hand, acquired as District Judges and in 
other capacities, than by Judges appointed from 
the Bar. There have been Civilian Judges in 
no way inferior in their knowledge of the law to 
Judges appointed on the strength of their legal 
attainments. But even when the Civilian Ju^e 
is not, and does not profess to be, a learned 
lawyer, his knowledge, experience, and training 
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Ijotli outside the law and as a District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, make him a very useful member of 
an appellate tribunal in this ooimtry. The special 
element which the Civilian Judges supply is, to 
my mind, of great value in the general adminis¬ 
tration of justice by the supreme appellate tribunal 
so far as this country is concerned. A Civilian 
Judge, as a rule, finds no difficulty in working 
with a Judge who has been a professional lawyer, 
and the professional lawyer finds no difficulty in 
working with the Civilian Judge. Each may 
have his special point of view, each his special 
qualities, and probably the defects thereof. The 
“ habit of mind ” may be different, but, where a 
“ Bench ” is constituted of a Civilian and a non- 
Civilian Judge, the joint outturn is, I believe, 
often more satisfactory than where both Judges 
are of the same class. I have gone beyond the 
scope of the questions, but I thought it desirable 
to place my views on this matter on record. 

6624 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
ofiioers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ? (65). Do you recommend any 
special course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ? (66). Do you 
recommend any special training in subordinate 
judicial posts for officers selected for the Judicial 
CTanoh ? If so, please give details ?—(64 to 66) 
The question of improving the proficiency in the 
knowledge of law as regards members of the 
Civil Service generally was discussed by Sir 
Ealph Benson, in connection with the question 


of the special legal training of officers selected 
for the Judicial branch, in paragraph 4 of 
the minute written by him and dated the 6th 
of December 1906 with reference to the letter 
of the Government of India, dated the 5th of 
October 1906.* The views there expressed were 
generally approved by all the J udges of the High 
Court. If the minute is not already before the 
Commission, a copy will be furnished, if desired. 

The minute to which I have referred deals 
mainly with the question of a special legal train¬ 
ing in the case of officers selected for the Judiofal 
branch, and the proposals made by Sir Ealph 
Benson were generally approved by all the Judges. 

The question of the special training of officers 
selected for the Judicial branch was again consi¬ 
dered by Sir Ealph Benson in a minute t written 
by him and dated the 24th of April 1911 with 
reference to the letter of the Government of India, 
dated the 13th of March 1911. If this minute is 
not already before the Commission, a copy of it 
will be furnished. 

I am in general agreement with Sir Ealph 
Benson’s minute. Notwithstanding that the 
Government of India take a different view, I still 
think the study leave in England should precede 
the training in subordinate judicial work in India. 
In my opinion the usefulness of study leave would 
be greatly impaired if it were given in instal¬ 
ments. I think men should be encouraged to 
spend six months of their study leave in reading 
in the chambers of a practising Barrister. This 
of course can be combined with attendance at 
lectures at the Inns of Court. I think the Inns 
of Court might be consulted with a view to special 
facilities being given in the matter of the keeping 
of terms to members of the Civil Service who 
wish to be called to the Bar. 

* Yide p. 9. + Vide p. 13. 


Sir C. Ahnold White, called and examined. 


6625. {Chairman). You are, I believe. Chief 
Justice of Madras ?—Yes. 

6626. The Commission are indebted to you for 
paying us the compliment of coming before us 
and giving us the benefit of yoUr advice. In your 
answer to question (7) with regard to simul¬ 
taneous examination, I notice that you argue the 
case for and against, and on the whole you sum up 
against the establishment of such an examination 
being extended to India ?—Yes, that is my view. 

6627. I believe I am right in inferring that 
you come to this conclusion mainly on the grounds 
that you cannot see how, by such a means, a 
European element could be assured in the future 
in the Administration ?—That is so. 

6628. You also argue about the separate ex¬ 
amination, and you point to what appear to you to 
be certain grave objections and obstacles in the 
way of the establishment of such an examination ? 
—Yes. 

6629. You advocate, therefore, an extension of 
the listed posts, do you not ?—Yes, that is my 
view. 

6630. Are you prepared to tell us to what 
extent you would increase those posts ?—I am not 
prepared to do that; I am not prepared to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule. I think the ques¬ 
tion must be governed by the conditions as they 
exist at the time any alteration is made. 1 should 


like to add one word with regard to the view 
I have expressed against simultaneous examina¬ 
tion. It seems to me that the main merit of the 
present system is that it ignores racial considera¬ 
tions and racial distinctions. The principle is, if I 
may say 80 ,“ Let them all come.” The alternative 
schemes which have been put forward seem to me 
necessarily and professedly based upon racial 
distinctions, and those distinctions to my mind 
are extremely invidious, and are best avoided, if 
possible. 

6631. You hold the opinion that as time ad¬ 
vances the caste prejudice will be likely to lessen ? 
—Yes, I think there can be no doubt about that. 

6632. As education increases, so, correspond¬ 
ingly, caste prejudice will decrease ?—I certainly 
think so. 

6633. Do you think that in the immediate 
future this question of caste will be likely to give 
rise to administrative difficulties ?—^I do not think 
so. I am not quite sure that I appreciate your 
question. 

6634. I mean in the event of a system being 
established which would involve a large accretion 
of the Indian element ?—I think in that view 
difficulties might arise. 

6635. They might arise because the Indian 
element would probably largely be one of caste ?— 
I think, without any doubt, that that would be so. 
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6636. I notice you attach great importance to 
the residence of recruits at English Universities ? 
—1 do. 

6637. And you would extend that University 
residence beyond Oxford and Cambridge to other 
Universities?—I think I should prefer Oxford 
and Cambridge. It may be a narrow view, but 
I cannot help entertaining it. 

6638. You are not prepared to give any definite 
view upon it ?—N o, I do not wish to be dogmatic 
in any sense in the matter, but I do think that 
Oxford and Cambridge offer greater advantages 
than any of the other Universities offer, of which 
I have any knowledge. 

6639. As regards the future of the Judicial 
branch, as distinct from the Executive, I gather 
from your remarks in your written answers that 
you practically endorse, in general, the views sub¬ 
mitted by Sir Ralph Benson ?—I do. 

6640. That view being that there should be 
a considerable probation before an officer goes to 
a higher official post: a general experience of 
six or seven years following after one or two 
a years’ probation and two years training, and then 
year of study leave and final^ two years’ special 
training in Judicial work ?—les. 

6641. Would not that scheme, though very 
complete as an educational scheme, involve 
considerable expenditure on the individual by the 
State?—I am afraid I have not considered the 
question from that aspect. The only aspect from 
which I considered it was the efficiency of the 
Judicial branch of the Service. 

6642. And you think that the full period of 
training on those lines would be the most effective 
for fitting anyone for the higher branches of the 
Judiciary ?—Yes, that is my view. 

6643. {Mr. Madge). I gather from your 
written statement that you are satisfied with the 
combined experience brought by civilians and bar¬ 
risters to the Bench; that is to say, as I interpret 
it, that the knowledge of the country gained by 
the civilian during his career in the mufassal is 
practically indispensable ?—That is my opinion. 

6644. I am anxious to avoid anything which 
may be purely personal, but what I want to ask you 
is whether, in the earlier years of your own 
experience on the Bench, you felt that this useful 
knowledge, which you think Judges generally 
derive from association with civilians, is something 
which you would not like to dispense with ?—I 
have always felt that since I was on the Bench. 

6645. You say that competitive examination is 
far from being an ideal test of capacity in the 
Service: is that your opinion, because amongst 
Englishmen, for instance, a great deal that is use¬ 
ful to them in all tbeir careers, and what they 
have derived from environment and heredity, and 
other sources, is not touched by competitive exami¬ 
nation ?—Certainly. 

6646. Then I suppose a reasonable inference 
from that would be that Indians would be by so 
much the worse off ?—I think so. 

6647. As regards possible legal training in 
India, is there any training available in this 
country which would correspond with work in 
Chambers, and reading and devilling and other 
things, that a barrister enjoys after his Dinners ? 
Supposing there were appointments made in this 
country from the Bar to the Bench, would there 
be for an Indian any available training corre¬ 
sponding with the training an English barrister 


receives at home in Chambers, and in reading, 
and devilling, and things of that kind ?—Yes •, 
but I think necessarily to a limited extent. A 
man who wished to be enrolled as an Advocate of 
the High Court can always read in the Chambers 
of a practising barrister of the High Court. 

6648. {Mr. Abdur Bahim). As regards the 
legal training of civilians, I should like to know 
what curriculum you would advise for open com¬ 
petition. W ould you add Law and Jurisprudence 
to the present subjects for open competition ; that 
would apply, of course, to all civilians whether 
they are going to be Judges or not?—i'or the 
reasons stated in the memorandum I have 
referred to in my written statement, I think that 
a knowledge of law on the part of the Indian 
civilian, whether he elects for the Executive or 
Judicial branch, is desirable. Of course the 
studies w'ould be carried further in one case than 
the other. The character of the books in one case 
would be different from the character of the books 
in the other. 

6649. After eight years you would give study- 
leave : do you not think that that would be 
rather a long time to elapse ?—I have my 
doubts about that. At one time I was disposed 
to think that a shorter period might be better; 
but, on the whole, I have come to the conclusion 
that an eight-year period, as suggested in that 
memorandum, is the best. It is, no doubt, a little 
long: I frankly admit that. 

6650. Whatever he has done in the way of 
studying law for his open competition, he would 
have eight years in which to forget a good portion, 
of that, unless he had been doing work which 
would keep up his studies. Would not that be so ? 
—He would have forgotten a good deal in the 
interval, but he would be absorbing general 
principles which might be useful. 

6651. As regards study-leave the suggestion is 
that he should utilize that for studying in barris¬ 
ters’ chambers: that would be for one or two 
years?—I think the memorandum to which I. 
referred suggested one year. 

6652. After eight years he would be somewhere 
about 32 or 33 : do you think he is likely to be 
very keen in studying fresh subjects then ?—I 
am rather proceeding on the assumption that he 
is keen for this particular branch of the service. 
If he is not keen, I should think he had better go. 

6653. Directly he returns here he will take up 
the duties of an Assistant Sessions Judge ?—Yes. 

6654. Does not that come to the same thing 
as if a man who qualified for the Bar and 
passed his examination were at once appointed a 
Judge ?—I do not think so. In the one case he 
has acquired experience which may not be strictly 
legal experience, but which I think is useful : 
in the other case, he has not acquired that 
experience. 

6655. It must be of some use, no doubt, to any 
J udge ; but have you not to take the balance of 
advantages ? Supposing you are to recruit parti¬ 
cular men who have passed the open examination, 
is not the balance of advantages on the side of 
giving him a training from the very beginning of 
his career ?—As an abstract proposition, no doubt 
it is ; but for the purposes of becoming a member of 
the Higher Judiciary in India, I confess that I 
attach considerable importance to the experience 
and knowledge which he acquires outside the law; 
so to speak. 
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6656. As regards administering criminal law, 
do yon think it is difficult for a member of the 
Bar to do it unless he had specialised in crim¬ 
inal law ?—^^No, I do not think so. 

6657. Leaders of the Bar do not do much 
criminal business except in important oases, do 
they ? They are not very much wanted in criminal 
oases, are they ?—That is so. As you know, in 
England by the time a man is made a Judge, 
though he may have had a little criminal practice 
in his younger days, he has probably forgotten 
all about it. 

6658. The general training a lawyer receives 
would be quite sufficient for him to be able to 
discharge his duties as a Criminal Judge ?—That 
is true as regards English Judges ; but I am not 
quite sure that it is true—or true to the same 
extent—as regards Indian Judges. 

6659. You mean as regards Indian Judges 
recruited from the profession ?—Unless they have 
practised to a certain extent at the Criminal Bar. 

6660. Do you know that in India, also, barris¬ 
ters in their younger days have to do a certain 
amount of criminal work, and are brought in 
in important cases even at a later stage of their 
career ?—That is so. 

6661. (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to clear 
my mind with reference to your answer to 
question (7). Am I right in assuming that on 
the balance of consideration you think it would be 
veryakward to introduce a system of nomination 
in India ?—Yes, I think so. 

6662. You have said that there were certain 
advantages in limiting the probationary studies 
and experience to Oxford and Cambridge ; would 
you mind telling us what kind of advantage you 
have in your mind ?—I do not want to dogmatise 
in that matter, because I admit I have no personal 
knowledge of any British Universities except 
Oxford and Cambridge ; but I think it is essential 
that the University selected should be a 
residential University. A University which is 
only an Examining Board to my mind offers 
practically none of the advantages which I think 
it is so desirable that a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, European or Indian, should have 
the benefit of. What vsras in my mind was that 
there are certain influences at work at any resi¬ 
dential college. There is the training which a 
man undergoes there, not only the intellectual 
training, but, to a certain extent, the physical 
training ; and there is the general atmosphere of 
the older Universities which, speaking as an 
Oxford man myself, I feel is very useful. 

6663. You know that some of the newer 
Universities which are more than examining 
bodies—teaching bodies—are specialising in 
what one would call the more modern side of 
education, Political Science, Economic Science 
and Sociology, more than Oxford and Cambridge, 
up to now, at any rate. Do you not think that 
it would be a great advantage to the man who is 
going to come out to take up a governing position 
in India if he had a chance of attending some of 
those classes, such, for instance, as the London 
University School of Economics ? —No doubt. 

6664. You would not forget the curriculum 
he studies as well as the residence ?—No, certainly 
not. 

6665. And if the newer Universities, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester and so on,— 
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not to mention the Scotch Universities,—could 
show that their curriculum were such as to train 
the man’s governing capacity, you would think 
that the Commission would be doing wrong 
in overlooking that fact, even if there were no 
residential colleges connected with those Univer¬ 
sities ?—I am prepared to accept that to a 
certain extent. Of course, these newer Universi¬ 
ties, which are also teaching bodies as well as 
examining bodies, are able to supply a great 
deal; but from the very nature of things 
they cannot supply what the older residential 
Universities can supply, whereas those older 
Universities can. I suppose if they^ laid them¬ 
selves out as teaching bodies they might become 
as useful as the newer Universities ; I do not 
say that they would lay themselves out for it, but 
if they did do so. 

6666 . You have said that the number of listed 
posts should be extended: would you care to 
express an opinion upon tbis point in connection 
with listed posts ? Have you considered whether 
it would be advisable, when a man gets assigned 
to a listed post, that he should de facto be ad¬ 
mitted into the Indian Civil Service ? You know 
the situation now; when he gets his listed post he# 
simply gets it, but that does not entitle him to 
promotion in the wider fields ?—That is so. 

6667. It has been suggested to us that when a 
man gets his listed post he should be admitted to 
the Indian Civil Service field. Have you thought 
about that?— No, I have not considered that. 

6668 . There is one point I should like to ask 
you about the judicial arrangements. You know 
that the Collector gets a file of magistrates’ deci¬ 
sions, in two sections, one, the calendar giving 
the bare record of what is done, and the other the 
written judgment where the magistrate has deli¬ 
vered a written judgment ?—Yes. 

6669. And a part, at any rate of the paper 
duties of a Collector, is to read those written judg¬ 
ments, and to make up his mind as to whether 
they are right or wrong, and whether the magis¬ 
trate is a good or a bad magistrate ?—Yes. 

6670. Have you any opinion to express, first of 
all, as to whether the time that would be required 
to perform that duty thoroughly is really well 
spent in relation to the rest of the work which a 
Collector has to do ?—I think he must very often 
find it very difficult to devote the necessary time, 
having regard to his very arduous and multi¬ 
farious duties in another capacity. 

6671- And do you think that the reading of 
those judgments is really important for a Collec¬ 
tor : or perhaps that is a line of experience upon 
which you would not care to express an opinion ?- 
It is important that some officers should do that 
work. 

6672. But could it be done by a differentiated 
Judicial officer, not a man set aside for that 
special work, but some Judicial officer who 
had some other work to do ?—I am inclined to 
think so. 

6673. (Mr. Sly.) With reference to the point 
raised by Mr. Macdonald just now with regard 
to a copy of the judgment in each criminal case 
being submitted to the District Magistrate ; that, 
I believe, is required by a rule of the High 
Court ?—Yes, I believe it is ; but I am not quite 
sure, speaking off-hand. 
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6674. There is no provision of law requiring 
it ?—I do not think so, 

6675. There is one other matter upon which 
I wish to get the benefit of your experience. 
You have suggested that the six months’study- 
leave of civilians should be spent in a barrister’s 
chambers P—Yes. 

6676. Do you know, from your experience of 
the blnglish Bar, whether a barrister would 
accept a man for six months ? I believe the 
minimum for which they will ordinarily take a 
man is one year ?—I think they would accept him 
for a consideration of 5(i guineas. Most barristers 
will lake a pupil for six months for 50 guineas, 
and 12 months for 100 guineas. But the usual 
period is one year. 

6677. It has also been suggested that such 
training in a barristers’ chambers is unsuitable 
for officers with the amount of knowledge of law 
that they would at that time possess, particularly 
if your scheme is accepted of sending them home 
to England prior to their judicial training in 
India. Do you think that is a weighty objection 
against it ?—No,I do not. It depends to a great 
extent upon the barrister, and also, to a great 
extent, upon what sort of a pupil-room he has. 
The conversation in the pupil-room of a practising 
barrister is very useful. 

6678. It has also been suggested that reading 
in a barrister’s chambers is a very useful training 
in English Court procedure and practice, which, 
as you know, is very different from those in India ; 
but it would not he of great value so far as train¬ 
ing in the general principles of law is concerned; 
that it is most useful and necessary for a man 
who wishes to practise in the English Courts, but 
it has not got the same advantage that a study of 
law would have for a man who had to join the 
Judicial department in India ?—There is no 
doubt force in that, and one has considered that. 
I know many men, whose opinions 1 value, 
take the view that although there are no 
doubt advantages in a six months’ training in a 
barrister’s chambers, it is rather a long period, 
and possibly the time might be more usefully 
spent. My view, however, is that it would in all 
cases be useful. When I say, “ in all oases,” I 
mean in all oases where a man selects the Judicial 
Service. 

6679. Do you think there would be any danger 
under that course that the very best men with 
exceptional law qualifications, who undergo such 
a training, would be attracted to the English Bar, 
and be lost to India ?— I doubt it very much. 

6680. [Mr. Gohhale.) I see you are against 
simultaneous examinations because you do not see 
how, under a system of simultaneous examina,- 
tions, the necessary minimum of Europeans in the 
Indian Civil Service could be ensured without 
making invidious distinctions ?—That is so. 

6681. Supposing it was held at any time, as 
the Madras Government held 20 years ago, that 
the country could do with two-thirds of the 
Europeans in the Civil Service, and supposing the 
examination in London was maintained for the 
recruitment of two-thirds, then you would agree 
that the required number of Europeans would be 
ensured in that way ?—^I am not quite sure that 
I understand the suggested -system : two-thirds 
in London on simultaneous examination, and one- 
third Indians in India ? 


6682. I do not call it a simultaneous exami¬ 
nation, but the same examination held at another 
time of the year in India for the remaining one- 
third. For the two-thirds there will be an exami¬ 
nation held in England, and for the one-third 
there will be an examination in India, at another 
time, under the authority of the Civil Service 
Commissioners ; the same examination held ot a 
different time, so that there should be no difficulty 
about drawing up the list. By holding an ex¬ 
amination in London for the two-thirds, the 
necessary European element would be insured, 
would it not ?—No doubt. 

6683. I’hen what would be the objection to 
holding the same examination a second time in 
India, but at another time for the remaining 
third ?—I think it would only accentuate racial 
distinction, and that, I think, would be most 
undesirable. 

6684. If it were open to all subjects of His 
Majesty in India as well as in England ?—That 
is all very well in theory ; but in practice it would 
mean that it was confined to India. May I 
develop your suggestion a little further ? I’ake 
your two-thirds soheme : take 60 vacancies. Out 
of that 60, 40 men would be under the English 
examination, and 20 men would be under the 
Indian examination. Probably the twenty-first 
man under the Indian examination will have got 
a great many more marks than the fortieth rntm 
under the English examination. He is super¬ 
seded by the fortieth Englishman. I cannot 
imagine anything more calculated to make a m an 
feel resentful than that. 

6685. I am afraid I have not made myself 
clear. The papers are not the same. These two 
examinations would be to one another as two 
examinations in two different years would be to 
one another in London ; therefore there could be 
no comparison between the twentieth man here 
and the fortieth man in England ?—In that case 
you get an inferior branch of the Service which I 
think is undesirable. 

6686 . But if there are the same prospects ?— 
You may call them what you like; but if you 
make that distinction, one class would be recog¬ 
nised as superior and the other inferior. 

6687. Even if they passed the same examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes, I think so ; but I may be -wrong. 

6688 . With regard to the District Judges, 
you would have half the District Judges recruited 
from the Bar and the Subordinate Judiciary 
and the other half left to the Civil Service ?—I 
think that would be a suitable arrangement. 

6689. Could not the administrative experience 
which is valued in the Civilian Judges of the 
High Court be supplied by District J udges who 
have been recruited from the Bar, or who have 
risen from the subordinate judiciary ?—Those who 
have risen from the subordinate judiciary would 
have a certain amount of experience, but those 
who have risen from the Bar, I take it, would 
have had none. 

6690. Men from the Bar who have been District 
Judges for some years would have administrative 
experience just in the same way as all District 
Judges have, would they not?—No doubt. 

6691. If the Judges required for the High 
Court were taken from their class, would not they 
supply that administrative experience?—To a 
certain extent, undoubtedly. 
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6692. My point is this. If half the number of 
District Judgeships are to be thrown open to these 
two classes, and the other half reserved to 
civilians, it would roughly mean that in this 
President there would be about 12 Civilian 
District Judges, and 11 or 12 Judges taken from 
the Bar and the subordinate judiciary ?—That 
is so. 

6693. In making appointments to the High 
Court, if it was found that the best man was in 
the ranks of those who were drawn from the 
subordinate judiciary, or from the Bar, what 
would be done : how would the present statutory 
requirements operate, namely, that one-third must 
be reserved for the Civilian Judges ?—^The etfeet 
would be that so long as the Statute remains in 
force, the number of civilians necessary to consti¬ 
tute one-third would have to be appointed. 

6694. Would it not be better to do away with 
that provision, and leave everything to Govern¬ 
ment, so that the Government may take the best 
man with administrative experience, however 
recruited, just as may be best ?—No, I think I 
should prefer to see that enactment remdin on the 
Statute Book. 

6695. That would mean that there would be 
three High Court Judgeships reserved for twelve 
Civilian District Magistrates ?—That is what it 
comes to. 

6696. And none reserved for the other twelve 
District Judges .That is so. Of course they 
can get in under the other qualifications. 

6697. But one-third must be barristers, and one- 
third must be civilians, and in the remaining third 
there would be vakils. That does not leave a 
large margin ?—No. 

6698. {Mr. Chaubal.) Following up the point 
raised by Mr. Gokhale, how would you regard the 
proposal to amend the wording of that Act by 
saying that not less than one-third must be 
barristers, and that not less than one-third must 
be Indians ?—I do not think I should like to 
see that introduced. 

6699. Have you any legal examination for 

2 ualifying for practice as advocates in the High 
lonrt here P—We have the University examina¬ 
tion, of course. 

6700. I mean an examination held by the High 
Court ?—No. 

6701. I asked because we have that sort of 
examination in Bombay. The last paragraph on 
page 1 of your written evidence is true. Very 
few appear here at the Indian advocates’ examina¬ 
tion, while a very large number come out as 
barristers after qualifying themselves in the Inns 
at Home ?—I should like to correct myself. As 
regards men who wish to be enrolled as vakils of 
the High Court, we have an examination in 
practice and procedure, that is to say, before 
they are finally enrolled, in addition to their 
UniversiW examination. 

6702. I was speaking of the system which 
obtains in Bombay, which is this, that the High 
Court appoints its own examiners, one Judge, the 
Advocate-General, one solicitor, and perhaps one 
pleader; but in this case the High Court,conducts 
the examination. It is a very stiff examination. 
I have not seen more than one or two get 
through, and those who pass that examination 
are entitled to be enrolled as advocates of the 
High Court in the same way as one who has 


been called to the Bar. That is the system in 
Bombay ?—^Yes. 

6703. I understand from what you say that a 
large number come out as barristers after having 
gone Home and been called to the Bar, while 
very few go through the Indian examination. 
For qualifying men at the Bar you have an Indian 
door and an English door, but the English door 
is much more largely availed of than the Indian 
door. Do you not think that that is because it is 
easier to get through the English door ?—I have 
no doubt about it. 

6704. Does it strike you, as regards the Indian 
Service, that the examination is wanted to be 
easier ; do you think it is the object of those who 
want it to make that examination like the Bar 
examination in England ? —What examination 
do you mean, the legal examination ? 

6705. The simultaneous examination. Would 
the result be the converse of what you find at the 
Bar ? Just as more Indians get through by going 
Home and appearing there, and coming out as 
barristers, more Indians will be coming out now 
through this door to the Indian Civil Service than 
they can do now on account of the difficulty of 
the examination, and on account of the difficulty 
in connection with the expenses entailed by 
residence in England, etc. ?—I think so. 

6706. With regard to your training, would you 
attach the same importance to the proposal that 
after the Indian officer has returned from England, 
and before being made a District and Sessions 
Judge,he should sit on the bench with a first-grade 
Subordinate Judge for some time ?—I think that 
would be very useful, 

6707. As between the two, studying in a 
barrister’s chambers for six months, or one year, 
and being regularly called to the Bar, which of 
those two do you attach more importance to for the 
purpose of training as a Judicial officer ? There 
is a proposal made by some Governments that 
an Indian civilian should have two years’ leave, 
and that he should come out and be called to the 
Bar : as between these two, one year is the most 
that he should be at a barrister’s chambers study¬ 
ing law BO as to be able to be called to the Bar : 
do you agree with that ?— Do you mean the two 
alternatives of a year’s reading in chambers and 
not being called to the Bar, and being called to the 
Bar and not reading in chambers : are those your 
alternatives ? 

6708. I think on being called to the Bar the 
rules require that he should be attached to some 
barrister ?—That is the case in Bombay, I believe, 
but there is no Inns of Court rule to that effect! 
and we have no such rule. 

6709. I do not want the work in a Barrister’s 
chambers to be taken off altogether. I think it 
is necessary, but the period may be considerably 
shortened if a man is actually called to the Bar 
having gone through the whole course. As be¬ 
tween the two proposals, which would you consider 
better fortbe training of judicial ofiicers ?—If it 
was a question of choosing between one of the two, 
I think I should rather prefer his being called to 
the Bar without reading in chambers than that he 
should read in chambers without being called to 
the Bar. 

6710. May I know why you eonsKler a similar 
anomaly is not likely to occur again ?—When we 
had six Judges there was no difficulty about having 
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,two Indian Judges. When we had seven Judges 
we could only have one Indian Judge. Now 
there are eight permanent Judges. I do not 
think that there is any anomaly in our having 
two Indian Judges out of eight; hut there was 
an anomaly in our only being able to have one 
out of seven. I am going a little further. If at 
any time there are nine under the Statute, we 
can have three. 

6711. While with nine you can have three, 
with ten you can only have two ?—That is so. 
I was not contemplating the case of ten 
Judges. 

6712. In answer to questions (22) to (25) 
you say, “ The statistics furnished by Sir Kalph 
“ Benson, showing the extent to which the judicial 
“ work of the country is done by Indian subjects 
“ of His M ajesty, speak for themselves.” I do not 
think you share the view that because the judicial 
work in the subordinate courts is performed by 


Indians, they should not be allowed to go 
higher ?—I do not think so. 

6713. At any rate, the subordinate judicial 
posts which are not in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre must, at all times, be mainly manned by 
Indians ?—No doubt. 

6714. So that I do not think there is much 
point in saying that Indians ought not to aspire to 
the higher posts because they have got the whole 
of the subordinate judiciary to themselves?—I 
certainly should not suggest that. 

6715. {Mr. Bamachandra Bao.) Are you aware 
that in some districts we have certain officers 
styled additional District Magistrates ?—Yes. 

6716. Are you aware that these officers do all 
the magisterial work ; and are you aware that in 
such districts the Collector does not read a single 
calendar or judgment ?—That may be so, but I 
cannot say from my own knowledge. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.Ry. Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannd Pillai Avargal, Registrar of Co-operative 

Credit Societies, Madras. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

6717 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—I am a member of the 
Provincial Civil Service but have worked for 24 

ears under or with members of the Indian Civil 
ervioe recruited by open competition. I accept 
the system of open competition as generally 
satisfactory in principle. 

6718 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—^I am not in favour of 
a system of simultaneous examinations in India 
and in England. 

6719 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
No. 

6720 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives 
of India ” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—A fixed proportion of the vacancies 
might be filled up in India, but this need not be 
done by separate examination. 

6721 (10). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives of 
India ” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of {a) 
nomination ; (6) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, please 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that whatever the system, all classes and commu¬ 
nities should be represented ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—I am in favour 
of admitting to the Indian Civil Service Natives 
of India selected by nomination up to a fixed 
proportion, say, one-fifth of the recruitments due 


every year; and I consider it desirable that what¬ 
ever the system, the main classes and communities 
in the provinces should be represented. 

I do not recommend a competitive examina¬ 
tion for these candidates, other than that involved 
in the University examination already undergone 
by them, but the University qualification insisted 
upon should be sufficiently high, say, graduation 
in honours. As it would be difficult and impracti¬ 
cable to assign a relative rank to candidates who 
have taken honours in different subjects, and for 
other reasons also, selection would be necessary, 
and the selection might be left to the Local 
Government. 

Representation should follow the main recog¬ 
nized classes and communities in the province, viz., 
for Madras, Brahman Hindus, non-Brahman 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Indian Christians. It 
would not be possible to make a selection from 
each of these communities every year, but Govern¬ 
ment might determine how many Brahman 
Hindus, non-Brahman Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Indian Christians should be selected out of 10 
or 15 recruitments due, and spread the 10 or 15 
over a number of years, according to the number 
required from year to year. Representation of 
sub-divisions of these communities (Smartha and 
Yaishnavite Brahmans; Nayudu, Mudaliyar, 
Komati Non-Brahmans; Roman Catholics, Pro¬ 
testants and Eurasians, etc.) might be given effect 
to at the discretion of the Local Government. 

The qualifications of age and physical fitness 
should be the same as for the open competition but 
as candidates in the smaller of the main com¬ 
munities would be required only once in three 
years or so, the age limit might be relaxed by one 
year either way, so as to give an equal chance to 
candidates qualified in either of two successive 
years. 

I would give to the candidates recruited in this 
way prospects similar to those of the late Statutory 
Civil Service. 

6722 (11). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you restrict 
that right to other natural-bom subjects of His 
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Majesty P~I ooasider that Natives of I&dia 
should still be eligible for appointmeut in England. 

6723 (12). Would you regard any system of 
seleotion in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India, ” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
^stem of promoting to listed-posts officers of the 
Rrovincial Civil Services. If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices ?—I regard the system of seleotion in India 
as supplementary to the present system of 
promoting to listed-posts officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services. 

6724 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—I do not 
recommend a separate method of recruitment for 
the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service. 

6725 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c, 3), as including “ any person born 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
“ in India, and not established there for tempo- 
“ rary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, please state fully any 
proposals that you wish to mate in regard to 
this matter?—I am satisfied with the present 
definition. 

6726 (15). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
please state the age limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your full 
reasons. Do you consider that the age limits 
should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal 
school-leaving age in England, or candidates who 
have completed a University course, or candidates 
at an intermediate stage of education ?—I think 
the present age limits are all right. 

6727 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved University) and since 1891 (age 
limits 21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation) ?—I think the candidates under the 
present system are quite satisfactory. I am unable 
to speak from personal knowledge of the merits on 
or shortly after arrival in India of the candidates 
selected before 1891. 

6728 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for “Natives of 
India,” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I do not recommend any differ¬ 
entiation. 

6729 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain postii should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you recom¬ 
mend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service 
Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vioj;., o, 54). [Attention 
ie invited to the provisions of the Indian CivU 
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Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54) and of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 
3), reproduced as Appendices II and III to these 
questions] ?—I do not recommend any alteration. 

6730 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives or India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., e. 54)? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, and 
if so, what ?— Vide answers to questions (10), (11) 
and (12). 

6731 (27). Have the “ Natives of India, ” re¬ 
cruited by means of open competition in England, 
proved, on the average, as efficient as the Euro¬ 
pean members of the Indian Civil Service of the 
same standing and recruited in the same manner P 
Has it been found possible and expedient to 
employ them in all branches of the administration, 
whether on executive or judicial duties ?—^I 
answer “ yes ” to the first question. The second 
is for the Local Government to answer. 

6732 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—I do not recommend the system of 
appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” in the old 
sense. 

6733 (37). Does the system by which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service; and (6) to the 
public interested in this question; and what 
advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess ? 
—^The system has not given satisfaction either to 
the members of the Provincial Service or to the 
public. 

6734 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
TndiaTi Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration ?—^It is not for me to answer this 
question as I am myself an officer of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service who has held a listed post for 
the last 7 years. 

6735. (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I recommend the continuance of 
this system. 

6736 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (5) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—^I do not recommend any 
change in the case of candidates selected by open 
competitive examination. 

6737 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes. 
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6738 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—It can best be spent in 
England. 

6739 (57). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India, ” whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers?—^I would 
require such candidates as are selected in aeoor-- 
dance with the answer to question (10) to undergo 
two years’ probation in England. 

6740 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—In England. 

6741 (69). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of training 
you recommend for such officers ?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to suggest details, but the system of 
training should be such as to give the selected 
candidates the same opportunities' as those afforded 
to candidates selected by open competition. 

6742 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—I approve 
generally of the present arrangement. 

6743 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—The pension of 
officers who retire from the post of Collector or 
Judge seems to be too low. It might be raised. 

6744 (134). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present offered—(a) to 
Statutory Civilians; (6) to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ; for 
providing for their families against their decease ? 
—^If possible, I would recommend a separate 
Family Pension Fund for such officers. 

Written answers relating to the Promncial 
Civil Service. 

6745 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—I think 
the conditions are suitable. 

6746 (6). What is your experience of the officers 
selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, 
and what changes, if any, in the present system 
of recruitment do you recommend ? For direct 
recruitment do you recommend (a) open competi¬ 
tion, (6) nomination, (c) combined nomination and 
examination, or (d) some other method ? Please 
describe fully the system that you recommend ?— 
I recommend nomination by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. It is already in practice and need not be 
further described. 


6747 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited ?—I 
am not aware of such non-residents actually 
employed in this province. 

6748 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I consider it desirable that the main 
classes or communities in the province, referred to 
in the answer to question (10), should be repre¬ 
sented in the Provincial Service also. I think 
it would be well to announce beforehand the 
system of representation adopted and to adhere 
to it. 

6749 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—There are complaints that in the 
selection for appointments to the higher grades the 
main classes or communities in the Presidency are 
not properly represented. It would be well to 
announce beforehand the principles to be followed 
in each district or group of districts or in the 
Presidency as a whole and to adhere to them. 

6750 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—^The inferior 
listed posts might be given the same names as 
those held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
and carry (more or less) two-thirds of the pay. 

6751 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ’’ ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I am satisfied 
with the present designation. 

6752 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—There 
is also another oonsideration, that officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service (I am referring specially 
to the Executive branch) are liable to be called 
upon to discharge the same functions as members 
of the Indian Civil Service and the salary of posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service should be so 
adjusted as not only to induce good men to join it 
but to enable the members of the service to live 
decently and in comfort and to make a fair provi¬ 
sion for the education of their children and the 
future support of their families. 

6753 (26). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not?—A time-scale for the higher and another 
for the lower grades might be adopted. At present 
no Sub-Magistrate knows when he will rise to be 
a Tahsildar and no Tahsildar knows when he will 
rise to be a Deputy Collector. Official advance¬ 
ment in these grades is sometimes a game of 
chance and sometimes a general scramble for the 
goodwill of superior officers. A time-scale of pay 
would relieve this uncertainty and the evils 
consequent on uncertainty. If a time-scale is 
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introduced in the ease of members of the Indian 
Civil Service, it might also be introduced for 
the benefit of ofiicers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

6754 (29). If yon recommend any kind of time- 
scale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
propose and state what conditions should be laid 
down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the executive and judicial 
branches of the service is different ?—I am sorry 
1 have not the materials at hand for working out 
a schemp for such a time-scale as I have proposed, 
but as a time-scale has already been introduced in 
the case of offioers of the Forest and the Salt and 
Abkari Departments, it should not be difficult to 
frame a scheme. 

6755 (30). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service? 
If not, what rates do yon suggest for the various 
appointments ?—I approve of the arrangement. 

6756 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by offioers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—I do not think 
the leave on full pay due to them is ordinarily 
taken by offioers of the Provincial Civil Service. 
They seem to be afraid either that they will lose 
a good station or that they may get a bad one on 
return from leave. It would be a good plan to 
keep an officer in his station for at least three 
years and not to allow a change except on his 
actually falling ill and producing a medical 
certificate. 

6757 (33). Is all the furlough due to them ordi¬ 
narily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil ■ 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—I do not 
think the furlough due to them is ordinarily 
taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In addition to the reasops stated in the answer to 
question (32), the inadequacy of furlough allow¬ 
ances and of the total period admissible as 
furlough are possible reasons. As only two years’ 
furlough can be taken on the whole in an entire 
service of thirty years, and leave on medical certi- 
iicate cannot be taken on half pay Except by 
foregoing in whole or in part the furlough admis¬ 
sible, offioers are naturally anxious to take the 
leave as late as possible in their service. The 
furlough allowance ordinarily admissible is pro¬ 
bably not enough to enable most offioers to enjoy 
rest with ease during furlough. The total period 
allowable in the course of a service as furlough 
might be increased, and furlough for half the 
period on full pay might be conceded optionally 
in lieu of the full length of furlough due at any 
time on half pay. 

6758 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlor^h allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Please see answer 
to question (,83). 

6759 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for sim offioers as may be 


found to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence? If so, what do you suggest?—I 
would approve of such a rule and limit the pen¬ 
sion to three-fourths of the amount admissible 
for an invalid pension after the same length of 
service 

6760 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating ttie pensions of offioers of the 
Provincial Civil Sisrvice holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—The amount of 
pension in the case of those retiring from the 
post of Collector or Judge might be raised. 

6761 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—Voluntary retirement 
might be allowed at a somewhat earlier period 
of the service than is at present the case, say after 
twenty-five years of service. At present the 
stage of service for voluntary retirement is so 
close upon the stage for superannuation that 
officers who might elect the former mode of retire¬ 
ment often prefer to stay imtil they are super¬ 
annuated. 

6762 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds ? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider to be necessary?—A Family Pen¬ 
sion Fund in the case of members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service is desirable. There is none at 
present organised by the State. 

6763 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions? If so, please explain them.—I recom¬ 
mend—(») Wound and extraordinary pensions on 
a somewhat liberal scale, (ii) Some modification 
in the Special Test Examination rules. 

Under (i) the scale might be announced and 
it would be an encouragement to officers under¬ 
taking responsible duties and exposing themselves 
to special risks. Under (n) I refer specially to— 

(а) The rules which are intended to exclude 
from the special tests persons who have not passed 
F.A., B.A., and so forth. It would be better 
to impose such restrictions directly by means of 
rules of recruitment than indirectly by means 
of special test rules. A proportion of appoint¬ 
ments in the Provincial Civil Service might 
continue to be filled up by promotion from 
lower grades, but a certificate from the head of 
the district or department might be accepted 
in such cases in lieu of special tests, which should 
ordinarily be prescribed only as preliminary to 
or as an incident of a definite period of probation. 

(б) the rules under which a large numW 
of Government servants are working for special 
tests practically during the whole course of their 
service should in my opinion be altered. I think 
that up to the age of thirty or thirty-five, at most, 
Government servants may be allowed to qualify 
themselves by means of special tests, and that 
after this age has been reached the certificate of 
the head of the district or department, who is 
prepared to promote a Goveimment servant to a 
post for which special tests are required, should 
be sufficient. 
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Mr. L. D. SwAMiKANNF PiLLAi, called and examined. 


6764. {Chairman) Ton are Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Madras, are yon not ?—Yes. 

6765. And formerly yon held the position of 
Collector, I believe ?—I am graded as a Collector. 
I have not been in charge of a district. 

6766. What is yonr caste ?—am a Christian. 
By caste I am a Sndra-Velala. 

6767. In answering qnestion (7) you say that 
you are against a proposal of a simaltaneous 
examination being held in India ?—Yes. 

6768. Is your reason for being opposed to that, 
that you fear an undue monopoly of Indians ?— 
Not exactly that. 

6769. Can you give us reasons why you are 
opposed to it ?—I think examinations in India 
would not give ns the type of men which an open 
competitive examination at present supplies us 
with. 

6770. You are also opposed to a separate 
examination ?—I do not think a separate examina¬ 
tion in India is necessary. 

6771. In answer to question (10) you say that 
you are in favour of recruitment in India by a 
fixed proportion of one-fifth-of the total recruit¬ 
ment of any one year ?— Yes. 

6772. Would that be one-fifth in addition to 
the Hated-posts ?—Yes, I have said so. 

6773. That being so, what number of statutory 
liated-poats would, under your scheme, be provided 
for in the cadre ?—That would depend upon the 
number in the Civil Service. I said one-fifth of 
the recruitment now made by open competition 
might be made in India. 

6774. You would leave the listed-posts as they 
are ?—I would leave them as they are. 

6775. Then you recommend that candidates 
recruited in India should spend two years’ proba¬ 
tion in England, do you not ?—Yes, I do. 

6776. Will you tell me, shortly, why you have 
cOme to that conclusion ?—I think that the 
advantages of a residence in England are pretty 
well known, and they have led me to form that 
opinion. 

6777. That is hardly an answer to the question 
I am putting to you. What are the advantages 
which appear to you to be the most important ? 
—-I think it would broaden the mind of the 
candidate. 

6778. You would prefer that the whole proba¬ 
tion period be placed in England, and not that a 
portion of it should be in India ?—I do not think 
a portion of it need be spent in India. 

6779. In answer to question (26) you say that 
a time-scale for the higher, and another for the 
lower, grade might be adopted. We have had 
several suggestions from witnesses with regard to 
a time-scale being introduced for the lower grades. 
I notice that you advocate one also for the higher 
grades ?—Yes. 

6780. Could you explain a little more what 
scheme you would work upon with regard to a 
time-scale for the higher grades ?—I meant the 
higher grades of the Provincial Service. That is 
what is now called the Deputy Collectors’ grade. 

6781. Tip to what rate of pay ?—I should say 
up to the present rate—^Es. 800. It might be 
raised ; but I did not consider that point. 

6782. Tour suggestion really coincides with 
the suggestions of other witnesses, then ?—^I have 
not read the evidence of other witnesses. 


6783. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You think that a 
minimum of Europeans is essential to the efRoiencj 
of the administration, I understand ?—Yes. 

6784. And you think that the minimum should 
be placed at about foiir-fifths of the Civil Service 
cadre ?—Yes, about that for the present. 

6785. Why do you think that a system of open 
competition is not suitable for the recruitment of 
Indians ?—I have not advocated a simultaneous 
examination, and I do not think a separate 
examination in India is necessary, because the 
kind of candidates I have in view would already 
have undergone a pretty severe examination. 

6786. Have you any apprehension that, under 
a system of competitive examination in this 
country, the different classes and communities 
would not obtain what you consider to be adequate 
representation ?—I have a decided opinion to that 
effect, as far as this Presidency is concerned. 

6787. Coming to a question on a more technical 
point, in answer to question (134) you say “If 
possible I would recommend a separate Family 
Pension Fund for the officers of the Provincial 
Service holding listed-posts.” Why do you want 
a separate Pension Fund for the families of these 
officers, who, of course, constitute a very small 
class ?—I mean separate as distinguished from the 
Family Pension Fund of the Indian ■ Civil Service. 
I have no objection to the listed ofiioer having 
the same Family Pension Fund as the ordinary 
Provincial Officer. 

6788. Is that Family Pension Fund not open 
to them now ?—No. 

6789. Are they not entitled to subscribe to the 
Bengal and Madras Family Pension Fund ?—I 
do not think they are entitled to subscribe to that 
fund—the ordinary Provincial Service people. 

6790. Can they subscribe to the General 
Provident Fund ?—^They do subscribe to the 
General Provident Fund. 

679,1. Then why do you want a fund in addition 
to that one : does not that give them adequate 
provision ?—It is on account of the uncertainties 
of life. A man might subscribe for only two years, 
and then die. It is a very important considera¬ 
tion to their families if they do die. The General 
Provident Fund gives back to you what has been 
subscribed with interest. 

6792. You are under the impression that these 
officers are not entitled to subscribe to the Bengal 
and Madras Family Pension Fund ?—^I do not 
know if that is the case. Personally, I subscribe 
to the Family Pension Fund in Calcutta. It is a 
private thing, however, though it is to a great 
extent recognised by Government. 

6793. {Mr. Chauhal.) May I ask you what 
has been your experience in the past about any 
system of selection in India : the old Statutory 
system was worked out by nomination, was it 
not ?—^It was. 

6794. And it was a failure ?—I do not recom¬ 
mend it. I do not think it was a success. 

6795. What has been your experience of any 
other system of nomination in India P—I think a 
system such as I have recommended would do very 
well. I myself have taken part on a Selection 
Board for selecting members of another branch of 
the service, and I think we followed this system of 
taking men who had passed a University examina¬ 
tion. We then examined them for physical and 
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intellectual qualifications. I think the results 
■were fairly good. I have not had any very lai^e 
experience in that way, but I do not see why it 
should not succeed. 

6796. Will you kindly tell us whether, in your 
opinion, the recruits selected for the Provincial 
Service by competition have been successful, or 
otherwise ?—They have been on the whole suc¬ 
cessful. 

6797. You have no definite grounds in your 
mind for saying that the results of that selection 
by competition have been unfortunate ?—I have 
not said so. 

6798. In answer to question (37) you say 
“ The system has not given satisfaction either to 
the members of the Provincial Service or the 
public.” Will you kindly amplify your answer 
uy Slaying how or why, or for what reasons?— 
Officers formerly called Assistant Collectors and 
Sub-Collectors are now called Deputy Collectors 
^d receive a Deputy Collector’s pay. The public 
would sooner see them called by the old names, 
and receive a little more pay. I do not recommend 
exactly the same pay. 

6799. You would give a little more pay P—Yes. 
I have said elsewhere that I think these people 
might continue under the old Statutory -Civil 
Service when the pay was about two-thirds of the 
Indian Civil Service scale. 

6800. So that the principal ground is the dis¬ 
satisfaction on account of being called by a 
different name ?»-The designation and the pay. 
The Deputy Collector’s pay is much less than 
two-thirds. 

6801. The Deputy Collector’s pay is less than 
two-thirds: you mean two-thirds of what?— 
I mean taken on an average. 

6802. If you take the highest pay. of course it 
is less ; but if you taxe the grading of Bs. 1,200 
it would not be less ?—I take the average. If it 
were restored, probably the people would be satis¬ 
fied although sometimes the^pay might be less. 

6803. Or would you be content with having 
two-thirds of the pay which the Deputy Collector 
might have, while at present Deputy Collectors, as 
servants serving in the Provincial Service, cannot 
get more than Bs 800 unless they get into the 
listed.p 08 ts —into the higher service ? In the 
higher service you have different grades from 
Es 1,200 upwards ?—Yes. 

6804. And you would be content if you have 
the same sort of differentiation of two-thirds of 
each grade in the Deputy Collectors’ grade?— 
That is what my recommendation comes to. 

6805. As regards that, taking the listed-posts 
(I am not speaking about the Civil Service, but 
about the listed-posts) may I know why you 
think that of persons performing the same duties, 
filling the same posts, working the same districts 
and the same province, one should receive more 
and the other less?—^From a practical point of 
view the one set of people have not taken the 
same amount uf trouble and undergone the same 
amount of expense in getting their appointments 
as the others. 

6806 I should like you to give me some infor¬ 
mation with regard to your answer to question 
(128). You say that the pension is less, and that 
you would raise it P—Yes. 

6807 May I know how far, in your opinion, it 
should be raised ?—^I would raise it at least to a 
maximum of Es. 6,000 per annum, which is now 
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allowed to some of the officers if they have held 
other positions which involve less responsibility. 

6808. With regard to your answer to question 
(14), would you include Indian subjects of 
Native States in the definition “ Natives of 
India ”?—I do not know whether they are not 
included at present, but if they are not, I would 
like to include them That is a minor point, and 
I did not consider it. 1 noticed it afterwards. 

6809. With regard to your answer to question 
(39), you are naturally reticent about passing 
any judgment on your own work, but I should 
like to know what opinion you have about the 
efficiency of your brethren in the service ?—^Tiie 
number is small, but I should say, on the whole, 
that they have done well. 

6810. (Mr. Gokhale.) Your scheme comes 
practically to a revival of toe Stitutory system 
with a high minimum of educational qualification ? 
—Yes. 

6811. How would you grade these officers in 
the same list as those recruited in England, or 
what would you do ?—I think they should be 
graded in the same list. 

6812. Are you aware that it was held by the 
Secretary of State for India some years ago that 
the appointments of Statutory Civilians were 
appointments to individual posts only, and that 
they did not belong to the whole service ?—My 
impression is that in some provinces they are 
being graded. I am not aware of that ruling. 

6813. If that view remains, that men appointed 
as you propose are only appointed to individual 
posts, and not to the service, would you be 
satisfied ?—I think if there were such a large 
number of men as I proposed there would be a 
regulation for graduating their promotion. 

6814. Would you not want some chance of 
promotion and prospects ?—I would ask for some 
regulation. 

6815. You say that one-fifth of the number 
might be so appointed in India ?—Yes. 

6816. If the number were larger than one- 
fifth, would you object, say, to one-fourth or one- 
third ?—1 mentioned one-fifth. I have really no 
objection to one-fourth. 

6817. Are you aware that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment contemplated one-third 20 years ago?— I 
have no objection to that. 

6818. You are not to be taken as being against 
more than one-fifth ?—No. 

6819. You say in answer to question (27) 
that the Natives of India recruited by means of 
open competition in England are, on the average, 
as efficient as European members of the Civil 
Service. Have you had experience of members 
of the Indian Civil Service ; have you worked with 
any ?—I have not worked with them; but I have 
a good deal of knowledge of them. 

6820. And this is your considered opinion ?— 
Yes. 

6821. (Mr. Macdonald.) How did you get into 
the service?—Originally I got a Secretariat 
appointment, and after that there was an 
examination for the statutory service. I was 
second in the examination, and possibly in 
consideration of my educational qualifications 
Government gave me a Deputy Collectorsbip in 
1891. I was Deputy Collector for about two 
years, and I was called into the Seoretariaf. I 
presume I was useful to the Secretariat, and I 
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remained there 19 years. I rose from a Registrar- 
ship to be Secretary of the Board of Revenue, and 
from that I was appointed to my present post 

6822. Did you get in by competitive examina¬ 
tion P—I cannot say that. I was only second 
when I passed the competitive examination. 

6823. Tour proposal, as I see it, simply comes 
to this, that you would give the Govermnent a 
pretty free hand to appoint men who have passed 
a certain educational test ?—should like the 
educational test to be pretty high ; fcs high as yon 
can find in the local University. Subject to that 
I would give them a free hand, and subject also to 
the communities being represented, to which I 
attach some importance. 

6824. You would leave that to the Govern¬ 
ment?—I have asked that a proportion should 
he determined and announced beforehand, and 
adhered to. 

6825. By the Government ?—Yes. 

6826. You were on a Board for selecting candi¬ 
dates ?—Yes. 

6827. What was the Board ?—^It was for 
selecting a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The 
Inspector-General of Police, the Chief Secretary 
to Government and myself were upon the Board. 

6828. Had this Board any experience before in 
the work they were called upon to perform ?— 
They insisted that all men should be men fresh 
from college. M en who were in ofiioe were rejected 
on that account. All were men under a certain 
age—under 25 

6829. I suppose that the type of man you 
wanted there was, pre-eminently, first of all an 
honest man ?—W e could not say much about the 
honesty of a young man, except so far as we 
could judge from his family, 

6830. But that was an essential quality, was it 
not ?—The qualifications we wanted were more 
physical and intellectual, and a certain amount of 
family connection, if possible; but we did not 
insjst upon that. 

6831. That was the type of man you wanted ? 
—Yes. 

6832. And you think you got that by 
selection P— I should think so. 

6833. {Mr. Madge.) 1 presume that in naming 
four classes, you have in view the spread of 
education in this country P-^I should like the 
classes to be grouped, as far as possible, with 
these. 

6834. You think that all classes should be 
represented ?—Yes, that is to say, if possible. 
There are classes in which no persons are qualified 
by education, and they would necessarily have to 
be left out. It would always be possible to bring 
in the educated in one of those classes. The non- 
Braliman Hindu class is very extensive. 

6835. With regard to that particular class, the 
non-Brahman class, do you think education has 
not spread sufficiently to include a great number 
of them?—The non-Brahman Hindus, in my 
opinion, have done as well as Brahman Hindus 
^ far* as they have come up for examination. 
It is onlj^ a question of a smaller number coming 
up ; it 18 not a question of better intellectual 
abifity, 

6836. And so far they have not had a fair- 
&are ?—No. 


6837. {Mr. Abdur EaJiim.) Is there a strong 
feeling as to the necessity for class representa¬ 
tion in the public service ?—Yes, amongst those 
classes which have not been adequately represent¬ 
ed. The Brahmans are undoubtedly satisfied, 
but the non-Brahmans are not, I should think. 

6838. As regards your Selection Board, have 
you had any complaints as to the way in which 
selections were made ?—I think if they were 
made as I recommended they would be all right. 
I have heard of no complaints. 

6839. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) When yon say 
that an Indian should go home, you wish him to 
go home at a certain time, when it would broaden 
his outlook ? I presume what you have specially 
in your mind is that an Indian who has been in 
England, who has seen the general aspects of our 
civilisation, would bring more sympathy «into 
his relations with other classes ?—T’hat is our 
experience. I have found without one exception 
all the Brahmans who returned from England 
and have gone into the service, much broader- 
mindefi men than others. 

6840. {Sir Murray Hammick.) In answer to 
question (44) you say: “ A Eamily Pension 
fund in the case of members of the Provincial 
Service is desirable. There is none at present 
organised by the State.” As a matter of fact, at 
present the civilian, of course, has his Family 
Pension fund; while the man who comes from 
the Provincial Service into the listed posts has 
nothing but his Provident fund, which he can 
belong to or not, as he pleases, and there is no 
Family Pension fund for him to belong to P— 
No. 

6841. You would like to have a Family 
Pension fund so that his family might get 
something ?—Yes. 

6842. You said in answer to Mr. Gokhale that 
your system is very much like the statutory service 
which was introduced several years agop-r-With 
an accent upon educational qualifications. 

6843. Mr. Gokhale pointed out that one 
objection to that system was that you could not 
grade the officers with the (Jivil Service, because 
they were held to be appointments made to specific 
posts in the service ?—Y es. 

6844. But I suppose you know that any 
arrangement of that sort could be altered by an 
alteration of the rules by legislation, if necessary, 
to provide for that ?—Y es. 

6845. You think that if such a service as 
yours were instituted, and the men were allowed 
to be graded exactly as the Civil Service men 
were, it would not be open to the same objection 
as the statutory service was ?—That is exactly my 
view 

6846. {Mr. Oldfield.) Does the Selection 
Board, of which you were a member, still sit; or 
does it sit to fill appointments?—It was only 
appointed on one occasion. 

6847. Was that the occasion of the creation of 
the grade of Deputy Superintendent ?—^Not on 
the &st occasion, but the last occasion upon which 
appointments were made. 

6848. How many appointments had you to 
fill ?—We made six nominations, and Government 
had to fill three appointments. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written amwers relating to the Indian 
Civtl Service. 

6849. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of reoruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service P Do von accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle? (2) In what 
respects, if any, do yon find the present system 
faulty in detail, and what alterations would you 
suggest ? (d) Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subioots of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alterations do you recommend ?—[The 
answers to questions generally and especially (1), 
(2) and (3) overlap one another and the questions 
are treated together.] The system has given the 
country a body of mtelligent and conscientious 
men, able and willing to discharge the adminis¬ 
trative duties of their ofiiocs efficieiitly, and it is 
difficult to recommend a method of recruitment 
more satisfactory in principle. Eemembering 
that the service is the governing service, the 
defects noticeable in the general working of 
the system may be said to be :— (a) I'he service 
as a class, with very many honourable exceptions, 
cannot be considered to have displayed any zeal 
or ardour in developing the resources of the 
country, (b) Is not keen in rapidly advancing 
the odueation of the people ; many are believed 
to be opposed to the spread of education, te) Is 
believed to be unsympathetic towards the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the people, (d) The behaviour 
oi a not inconsiderable section was until recently 
scarcely such as would promote mutual sympathy 
or cordiality between the two races, (c) A large 
body of men composing the service are believed 
to have a narrow conception of the'r duties as 
being limited to keeping the administrative 
machinery going and in order. 

The system has produced a very efficient 
administrative machinery, and (he task of evolving 
orderly Government having been accomplished, 
India anturally desires at the head of the admin¬ 
istration a b dy of men with warm sympathies, 
enthusiasts in the cause of her progress. A system 
calculated to exclude Indians, and creating a 
feeling of exclusiveness and contempt for the 
people as belooging to an inferior race would 
have to be altered. 

The country must be governed by British 
methods; western culture and energy must have 
free play ; the free-born Englishman with his 
instinctive love of fair-play must have a potent 
voice in the administration ; but I emphatically 
deny that among upward of 300 millions of 
Indians we cannot find a sufficient number of 
men in every way well-qualified to bear a fair share 
of respoiisibility in the real government of the 
country. The Civilian with an Indian domicile 
must from bis position of influence and authority 
make his brother officer catch a little of his 
enthusiasm for the country’s progress, and will 
necessarily modify the policy of the Government 
and make his countrymen feel that the Govern¬ 
ment is really their own, labouring solely and 
exclusively for their benefit. Confidence begets 
confidence, and the permanence of the British 
connection cannot be more effectually secured than 
by making the Indian community feel that the 
Government is, reMly their own and that they are 
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not treated as an inferior people. Indians are too 
sensible not to recognise that they cannot do 
without the Englishman. Toe British element 
in the civil service is too small in the sense ’hat it 
cannot effectually carry on the civil administration 
of the country without the cordial co-operation 
of the rest of the service j is weak and imduly 
large in the sense that by attempting to shut out 
the Indians effectually from all high and responsi¬ 
ble officps'in the Government, it has weakened the 
motive force to enthusiastic support in times of stress 
and strain. The system must be altered so as to 
permit the recruitment of duly qualified Indians. 

The value of Sanskrit and AraMc as a means 
of culture hns been underestimated; and apart 
from the intrinsic merit of the two languages, it 
has been forgotten that to govern an eastern 
country sympathetically and enter into the 
feelings of the people it is hardly good policy to 
make the future rulers despise the languages 
revered by the people. 

It is believed that the western candidate for 
■ service is made to go as much through a process 
of cramming as his eastern brother, and I would 
suggest that the examination be confined to 
graduates of a British or Indian University. 

Sanskrit and Arabic may be given as many 
marks as Latin and Greek to encourage the 
stu^y of the former amongst British students and 
to place the Indian candidates on a footing of 
equality with the British more than hitherto. 

6850 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home aud Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service ts or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons?—It would he undesirable and wrong to 
recommend any differentiation between the 
several classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; hut as a 
temporary measure, and so long as the Colonies 
choose to draw a distinction between the European 
nations and His Majesty's Indian subjects, it 
wotild be necessary to exclude the Colonies from 
competing for the Indian Civil (Service. The step 
recommended need not be viewed from the 
standpoint of retaliation. To allow young men 
from the Colonies who have learnt to despise the 
Indian as inferior to him, and who have been 
bred up among such unhealthy surroundings, is to 
introduce into the service men whose environment 
prevents the development of a healthy frame of 
mind, aud whose example in the treatment of 
Indians and Indian questions might be 
contagious. It may be that the mother country 
would not venture to impose such a bar, but at 
any rate care should be taken that only Colonials 
who have been trained in an English public 
school or University are admitted. 

6851 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—1 would strongly recommend the 
syi^tem of simultaneous examination in England 
and India. On principle, the Indians would be 
entitled to ask that the examination being for 
service in India, should be held only in India; it 
is because it is impossible to do so without pre¬ 
venting the Briton from entering the service that 
the. examination is held in England. All are 
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agreed that the best western culture, talent, 
character and energy available shonld he dratted 
into the service. But western culture is not now 
confined to the west. The recent reforms in the 
Universities, the curriculum of studies therein and 
the results of the examinations, show that voting 
men here are receiving the best culture European 
literature affords. Compulsory foreign travel 
and.residence in England before admifsinn into 
the service would provide the necessary knowledge 
of the working of European free institutions and 
social usages and would guard against the danger 
of the young Indian Civilian being swayed 
by considerations of caste, creed j>r colour. A 
combination of the best that is to be found in the 
east and west would thus be secured. I will not 
insult the British race by a suggestion that the 
flower of western intellect would not be able to 
hold their own in a competition on equal terms, 
but inasmuch as the fear has been expressed in 
more than one quarter that the Indians would 
swamp the service, provision may be made against 
such a contingency, and I would risk the 
enactment of such a rule to the alternative of 
being completely shut out under the present 
conditions. 

6852 (7). AVhat would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ? I would 
deprecate the idea of a separate examination for 
Natives of India, y the Indian cannot hold his 
own at an equal competition under equal condi¬ 
tions, he has no right to enter the service 
intended to govern India. Even if the Indian 
examination be more exacting and severe there 
cannot be the same feeling of equality and 
comradeship among the ofBcers, as when the 
examination is the same. The Indian Law 
examinations are perhaps not less severe tests of 
knowledge than those obtaining in England, and 
yet the distinction exists between the two 
branches of the legal profession. If, however, 
the Commission find it impossible to recommend 
simultaneous examinations, I would accept a 
separate examination for the whole of Ind a, the 
proportion being fixed at a third, there being the 
possibility of a few getting in through the exam¬ 
ination held in Engl-md. 

6853 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (6) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
paiticular, do yon consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities shonld be represented in 
the appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?^The Statutory 
system has been tried, found wanting and con¬ 
demned in unmistakable terms. There can be 
no question of class representation in the highest 
service in the land. A man actuated by class 
prejudices or who thinks himself to be a 
representative of a particular section has no place 
in a service which should be swayed by no class 


considerations, and eflicienoy shonld be the sole 
criterion. If the Government should think that 
any f)er8on is of very superior merit and is 
specially qualified to fill a particular post and the 
more so by reason of his belonging to a particular 
class, it has the power to nominate him. 

6854 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ? I have restricted the 
proportion to one-third, considering that a few 
may get in through the open door in England. 
To close the examination in England would be to 
completely diseouiage the Indian youth from 
going to the British Universities for training and 
the reasons which have so far restricted the 
examination to England would prevent the 
adoption of suoh a course. 

CSS.") (10). Would you regard any system of 
selectitjn in India which yon may recommend for 
oung men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
eing in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Present claims excepted, the Civil 
Service should be restricted to those who pass an 
examination in India, whether it be the same as in 
England or different. 

6856 (II). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would, propose ?—I would 
strongly recoaimend that the judicial brauch of 
the Civil Service should be recruited mainly, if 
not wholly, from the practising members of the 
Bar in England and India. If the executive and 
judicial functions are to be separated, no objection 
can be urged against such a course. An intimate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is absolutely 
essential for the proper administration of justice, 
at any rate in the subordinate courts, and the 
idea of filling the subordinate posts with officers 
from abroad bas not been entertained by any one. 
The young English civilian, however recruited, 
cannot fill the subordinate judicial posts with 
satisfaction to the public, because he would not 
command a sufficient knowledge of the vernaculars, 
and his employment in the subordinate posts, such 
as the munsit's, would be a sheer waste of public 
money, and the office establishment would have 
to be increased for his sake. 

Assuming that the civilian undergoes training 
in the elements of Indian Civil Law, before be 
assumes active service, he will have completely 
forgotten the little he has learnt by the time he 
becomes District Judge at the end of ten or fifteen 
years, and the position would not be far different 
from what it is now. The only alternative would 
be to give him special facilities to pass depart¬ 
mental examinations by giving him long leave, 
and is he to be retired from service if he does not 
care to work at that stage to obtain a pass, or is 
he to rest content with a smaller salary ? Either 
course would cause loud discontent which caimot 
be faced with eqnanimity. The alternative 
would be to make the examination nominal, and 
the result would not lie far different from what 
it is now. If the experience of the civilian officer 
in otherdorancbes is intended to be availed of in 
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the judicial service, and the service is to be 
represented in the High Court, the number of 
district judgeships open to the service need be 
only so many as would afford a training ground 
for the High Court judgeship, and the civilians 
with special aptitude for judicial work may after 
passing the requisite tests in civil law, and after 
preliminary training for a short period in sub¬ 
ordinate posts, be made district judges. I do not 
think any different method of recruitment would 
give the desired result. 

The system I would propose for the recruit¬ 
ment of the judicial branch in this presidency 
would be as follows:—(a) I would divide each 
district in the province into a number of taluks 
having approximately the same quantity of 
judicial work to be disposed of; the existing 
taluks may be readjusted if necessary and if the 
same cannot be done without g^eat inconvenience. 
(6) I would appoint an officer in each taluk for 
the trial and disposal of criminal and civil eases, 
(e) The officers are to be appointed by the High 
Court from amongst the graduates in law, in active 
practice for such period as may be prescribed, 
an intimate knowledge of the vernacular of the 
taluk being a condition precedent to the appoint¬ 
ment. (d) The officers having civil jurisdiction 
as Subordinates Judges, or first-class munsifs, may 
be entrusted with the appellate jurisdiction now 
exercised by divisional officers acting as first-class 
Magistrates, (e) Promotions to higher offices 
should be made by the High Court subject to 
confirmation by Government. (/) The High 
Court or the Government, as the case may be, is 
to have power to recruit direct from the bar for a 
certain number of the higher appointments. 
{g) If the Indian Civil Service should retain a 
certain number of District Judgeships, the civilian 
choosing the judicial line should be made to occupy 
such of the subordinate offices and for such 
length of time, as having regard to his salary, 
promotion, etc., the Government may determine. 

The recruitment for District and Sessions 
Judgeships from the civil service and the English 
bar would provide the English element, and 
Indian Judges, both from their experience at the 
bar and that gained as judges in the trial of civil 
and criminal cases, would make efficient District 
and Sessions Judges. Inasmuch as a large 
number of high appointments can be thus thrown 
open to Indian talent and merit, the scheme may 
satisfy their legitimate aspirations, and the 
ambition to fill high office would keep the service 
pure and efficient. 

The cost of litigation would be considerably 
reduced, inconvenience to witnesses would be 
partly avoided and litigants may be prevented 
from running themselves in useless criminal litiga¬ 
tions in cases such as those of criminal trespass, 
the law being slightly modified if necessary. If 
village panehayats and Honorary Magistrates can 
be made to dispose of a number of petty cases, 
scope for oppression and opportunities and 
temptation for corruption would be minimised. 
The executive would retain all the powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code necessary to preserve 
peace in the district. 

Even if the combination of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in the same officer is not to be 
approved, there can be no objection to the readjust¬ 
ment of the taluks, the Magistracy being appointed 
like the Munsifs by the High Court. 
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The cost of the change would not be heavy 
or prohibitive; it may be that a saving can be 
effected. About 13h District Munsifs have dis¬ 
posed of 265,953 oases in 1910, as against 146 
Stationary Magistrates, 163 Deputy J’ahsildars 
and possibly a few Tahsildars disposing of 142,230 
Criminal cases. 

6857 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resitlent in India, and not established there 
“ for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter?—May he slightly modified 
so as to include persons born elsewhere of parents 
who have made India their permanent home, 
provided that such persons are habitually resident 
in India. 

6858 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained 
state the age limits that you recommend for candi¬ 
dates at such examination giving your reasons ?— 
The present age limits should be retained. I’he 
limit should be fixed so as to attract candidates 
who have completed a university course. I’he 
limits should be as high as now both in the 
interests of Indian candidates, and to attract 
gentlemen <>f wide culture who have received the 
benefits of university education, l-ly limiting the 
competition to graduates, the need for so arranging 
the curriculum as not to deter candidates from 
appearing for the examination, lest the time spent 
in preparation may be useless, would be obvi ited. 
Reduction of age limits would be imposing a bar 
on Indians ; after graduating here or in England, 
the risk of a failure may be faced with equanimity. 
Enormous powers are entrusted to the young civi¬ 
lian, and they should not be immature youths. 
'I’he cost of training after a pass need not be so 
heavy to the tax-payer. If the age limit is to be 
reduced to secure the right material from Britain, 
the age should be substantially what it is now in 
the case of Indians. 

6859 (13). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—The age under the present system is 
suitable. 

6860 (15). What age limits for the open compe¬ 
titive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
The answer to question ^13) covers this. 

6861 (16). What alterations if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination?—Sanskrit and Arabic are to be 
assigned the same number of marks as Latin and 
G reek. I’olitioal Economy and Economic History 
may be assigned higher marks and high proficiency 
in the subject being required if it should be taken 
up. In tbe case of Indian candidates who do not 
take up Latin and Greek, the questions should not 
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be 80 framed as to be unintelligible by the use of 
Ijatin and Greek quotations. 

In the ease of Indian oandidates who do not 
take up Latin, Greek or a modern European lan¬ 
guage, they may be required during the probation 
period to leafn one or more of these languages, 
just as the English civilian ia made to learn the 
vemaoulars of India. 

6862 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Na.tive8 of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—The answer to the previous 
question covers this. 

6803 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
ceitain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—The 
higher office.s relating to the executive administra¬ 
tion of the country and referred to in the schedule 
to the Act of 1861, should be reserved by statute 
for the Indian Civil Service in order that the best 
talent and culture available in the Empire may 
be employed in the Government of the country. 
In order to separate the judicial and executive 
functions properly, and to secure legal professional 
talent for the administration of justice, and to 
inspire the public with confidence in the absolute 
integrity and independence of the judiciary, the 
judicial branch should be removed from the reser¬ 
vation. The object with which the reservation has 
been made has been achieved, and the progress of 
the age renders the change necessary. In ease no 
examination is to be held in India for the Indian 
Civil Service, two memberships of the Board of 
Eevenue, a Secretary’s place, an under Secretary¬ 
ship, and one-third of the Collectorships should 
be removed from the list and annexed to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

6861 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I do consider that a minimum propor¬ 
tion of European subjects of His Majesty should 
be employed. Under present conditions Natives 
of India may be admitted to the following offices : 
two memberships of the Board of fievenue, one 
Secretaryship, two-thirds of the District and 
Sessions Judgeships, one-third of the Collector- 
ships, an Under Secretary’s place, and such a 
proportionate number of inferior posts as would 
qualify them for promotion to the superior posts 
in the same period as their brother European 
officers. 

6865 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
Englan d, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?—Power might be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint to the Indian Civil Service 
persons of exceptional merit, but the open door 
ought to be ordinarily the only entrance. 

6866 (21). Do you eousider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what methods of recruitment would you 


recommend ?—I do not think that the Statutory 
Civil Service system should be revived. 

6867 (24) What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, onlinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can pro¬ 
perly be appointed ?—The answer to the previous 
question covers this. 

6868 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed-posts ?—I do not think 
the rule is necessary, as the Government has 
always the power to treat oases of rare merit as 
exceptional. 

6869 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—The 
answers to the preceding questions cover this. 

6870 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—^The answers to the preced¬ 
ing questions cover this. 

6871 (28). Please add such remarks as you may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which arc not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—The answer to the first 
question covers the ground partly. 

6872 (29). Do you consider that oandidates 
recruited for* the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
—Yes. 

6878 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course ol study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?— A 
year is sufficient. I would include the law 
subjects prescribed in the 1891 course among the 
compulsory subjects. In the case of Indians who 
have not taken up Latin, Greek or a modem 
European language, I would substitute one or 
more of them for a vernacular. 

6874 (31). Do you consider that any differenti¬ 
ation is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—The answer 
to the previous question covers this. 

6875 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of in.“truotion could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—Ip 
the case of English oandidates in India; and in 
the case of Indian candidates who have not been 
trained in England in England. 

6876 (33). Do you thnk it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—A college should be 
started for the purpose. 

6877 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes. 
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6878 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian 
Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in 
the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, 
how could this best be remedied ?—The knowledge 
of the vernaculars possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service has never beeu very satisfac¬ 
tory. In this ppfsidency especially, the frequent 
transfers from one district to another speaking 
another language, possibly the consciousness that 
there would be such transfers rendering the knowl¬ 
edge previously acquired comparatively useless, 
and the consequent weakness of the motive to 
learn, the growth of English society and of the 
English-speaking population, the feeling that the 
officers are mere temporary sojourners engendered 
by the ability to go to Europe often, the abundant 
supply of English-speaking servants, the provision 
of translators in all ofiices, and the knowledge that 
there would be no real loss even if the vernaculars 
are not learnt properly, are some of the causes. If 
a sound knowledge of a vernacular, and the 
ability to speak and read it without the assistance 
of a translator, be made a condition precedent to 
an ofiicer being appointed to high office or at any 
rate promotion therein, there would be a distinct 
improvement. 

6879 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici¬ 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the judicial branch ?—A portion 
of the probation period and the period of train¬ 
ing in India should be utilised in the reading of 
law in the subjects prescribed in 1891 (Appendix 
VI); divisiou changes should only be given after 
passing a departmental examination therein. 

In the case of officers choosing the judicial line, 
study leave may be given to be spent partly in 
England and partly in India; but the officer must 
be required to pass at the end of the leave, an 
examination corresponding to the pleadership 
examination. If the officer be made to act as 
Munsif and Subordinate Judge before he is made a 
District Judge there would be a^istinct improve¬ 
ment. But without a previous study of law, and 
large acquaintance with the vernacular, the officer 
will be a failure in the subordinate posts, and 
it is not desirable for many reasons that civil 
servants should show their inability to cope with 
the work. 

6880 (38). Do you recommend any special course 
of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the judicial branch ?—The answer to the previous 
question covers this. 

6881 (39). Do you recommend any special train¬ 
ing in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—The answer to question 
(37) covers this. 

6882 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are ISatives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—The 
Tudian Civilian who has not taken up Latin, Greek 
or one of the modern languages, should be 


encouraged to learn one or more of them. If a 
province not his own be chosen, the vernacular 
would have to be learnt. 

6883 (41). If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—The answer to the previous question 
covers this. 

6884 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—Europeans and Eurasians 
who have taken up Latin or Greek and have not 
graduated in any vernacular, should be made to 
learn the vernacular. I do not see any other 
differentiation need be made. 

6885 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 

compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ? (46). If abolition is recom¬ 
mended with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the service who now draw no exchange compensa¬ 
tion allowance ? (47). Turning now to the case of 

the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—Nos. (45) to (47) may be taken up 
together. 

The pay should be so fixed as to attract the 
best Indian talent for the service and keep them 
above temptation: as the same pay may not at¬ 
tract the right material from the United Kingdom, 
a special allowance may be fixed in their case 
for foreign service. Existing rights excepted, 
compensation allowance, special rate of exchange 
according to the place where the money is paid, 
etc., should be abolished. 

6886 . (50). Please add such other remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension 
in the Indian Civil Service ? —Cases have arisen 
where the inefficiency of officers was notorious, 
but there was no remedy, 'i he power of compul¬ 
sory retirement no doubt affects the independence 
of the members of the service, but taking into 
consideration the strong espn'if de corps which 
exists, the power is not likely to be abused. In 
order that such retirement may not be frequent, 
entailing a heavy charge on the services, the sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State should be obtained. 

Officers no doubt should be given long leave 
to recruit their health, visit their children and 
families ; but the frequency of leave disturbs the 
machinery of administration very prejudicially. 
The rules should not permit long furlough at short 
intervals. 
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Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

6887 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Besolntion No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these con¬ 
ditions suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration?—It is no doubt desir¬ 
able that all classes and communities should he 
represented in the public service if it can he done 
without an undue sacrifice of efficiency. But the 
rule in its actual working is leading to grave 
misconstruction, considerable heart-burning and 
sullen discontent in the service. Care should no 
doubt be taken when the first admission to a 
particular branch of the service is made, that the 
service is not monopolised by any single class ; 
but when once the admission is made, to pass over 
the claim of an officer for promotion, simply on 
the ground that he belongs to a particular com¬ 
munity or section of the community will lead 
to disastrous consequences. Such cases, I believe, 
have arisen in Madras. The rules should be modi¬ 
fied so as to secure promotion solely on the ground 
of merit and service and not on an officer belong¬ 
ing to a particular class or creed. 

6888 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your Province suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—In the 
case of Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars, Deputy 
Collectors, in case there is no separation of the 
judicial branch from the executive, or in other 
words, if Deputy Tahsildars, and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors are to be Magistrates, and especially if the 
listed appointments in the Civil Service be open 
to this branch of the Provincial Service, the 
competitive test must be enforced, a small percent¬ 
age of the appointments being reserved to redress 
inequalities, and to promote officers of special 
merit in the subordinate service. It should begin 
with the Deputy Tahsildar’s grade. The districts 
should be grouped according to the languages 
spoken, and competition should be confined to 
graduates whose mother-tongue is the vernacular 
of the group or who have graduated in that 
■vernacular. Knowledge of a second language may 
be insisted on for promotion to the Deputy 
Collector’s grade as at present. 

In the case of appointment to the post of a 
Munsif, similar considerations should apply; the 
rule of competition cannot apply. 

688h (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial t ivil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—Tes. 

6890 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—The answer to question (51) covers 
this. 

6891 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend ?—Yes. 

6892 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 


not, please state your views ?—The number of 
District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges is too 
small to cope with the work entrusted to them 
without an undue strain. 

6893 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ?—The answer to question 
(11) covers this ground. 

6894 (59). Do you aceept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend ? — 
The fixing of the salary should be guided not 
simply by the law of supply and demand, as 
some seem to have understood the rale, but also 
by a consideration as to whether the officers can 
live in a style suitable to their rank, making a 
small provision for their families. Acting Dis¬ 
trict Munsifs at the age of 30 or 35 are asked to 
live on Rs. 100 a month. 

6895 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? — The initial 
salary of Munsifs should be raised to Es, 250, the 
salary on which a Deputy Collector starts bis 
career. Having regard to the fact that Subordi¬ 
nate Judges are entrusted with unlimited juris¬ 
diction in the case of original suits they should 
be better paid In case the Provincial service 
should lose the listed posts, another grade of 
Deputy Collectors and Sub-Judges in lieu may be 
opened. 

6896 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—The answer to 
question (45) covers this. 

6897. (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable ? — An officer taking leave on private 
affairs at the end ot 9 years of service, whatever 
may be the period of his leave, is said to forfeit 
his furlough for one year which he would have 
claimed at the eud of the tenth year. ■ It is a 
case of hardship; the period may be deducted if 
necessary from the furlough, but the officer should 
not forfeit his leave or furlough. 

6898. (64). Are you satisfied with the existing. 
org misation of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable ?- If there be no separation of the 
executive and judicial function in the manner 
proposed above, and the Deputy Tahsildars, Tah- 
sildiirs and Deputy CloJleotors should continue to 
be Magistrates, Deputy Tahsildars and Stationary 
Magistotes must be included in the cadre. 
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Eao Bahadar B. Naeasimheswaka Sakma Garu, called and examined. 


6899. (Ghairman.) Yon are a High Oonrt 
Vakil, are you not ?—Yes. 

6900. What is your caste ?—Brahman. 

6901. You recommend, I see, the institution of 
simultaneous examinations—Yes. 

6902. I notice that, in arguing in favour of the 
simultaneous examinations, you say, at the end 
of the paragraph, that, should the Indians 
swamp the service, provision may be made against 
such a contingency ?—Yes. 

6903. Can you tell us what provision you 
would suggest, consistent with your proposal about 
simultaneous examinations ?—By fixing varying 
minimum from time to time. 

6904. By fixing a varying minimum for suc¬ 
cessful Indians in the two competitions in England 
and in India ?—Yes. 

6905. In default of having simultaneous exa¬ 
minations, you would have a separate examination 
for the whole of India, for one-third of the 
vacancies--?—Yes, a separate exaniination. 

6906. Is this one third intended to represent 
the posts that you mention in your answer to 
question (19) ?—In the executive branch. 

6907. Then this one third will represent the 
posts such as two members of the Board -of Rev¬ 
enue, one Secretaryship, two-thirds of the District 
and Sessions Judges, etc. ?—Yes. 

6908. Do you include in that provision Indians 
who may pass at the open competition in 
England ?—No. 

6909. Then would not the aggregate of the two 
come to rather more than one-third ?—May come 
to a little more than one third, because the present 
percentage of passes in England is very low and 
the two put together would be less than one-half. 

6910. So TOur proportion would be nearer half 
than one-third, would it not?—Yes; it would 
work up to half. I have no objection to it. 

6911. You have no objection to it ?—No. 

6912. I take it from your reply that you are 
anxious to see a substantial element of European 
representation ?—Yes. 

6913. You have no apprehension that, if half be 
the proportion, it would not di.«oourage the best 
class of European candidates entering the exa¬ 
mination ?—I do not think that there would be 
discouragement; but if it sh^'nld be a discoura;.^e- 
ment I woul^ pay them a little more in order to 
induce them to come here. 

6914. You would make the position of the 
service more attractive in the form of salary ?— 
Yes, if necessary. 

6915. Then in answer to question (10), you deal 
with listed-posts. You would under your scheme 
of recruitment, abolish the listed posts ?—No. 

6916. If simultaneous examinations are to be 
introduced or if a separate examination is insti¬ 
tuted, then you will abolish the listed posts, taking 
into consideration vested interests ?—With tliis 
qualification that the listed posts would continue, 
until, by the results of the separate examination, 
there should be a sufficient number of men to 
oome up and occupy higher posts. 

6917. It will take some time before the men 
passing through the simultaneous examinations 
can reach the higher posts; and until then you 
would keep the listed posts open to the Provincial 
Service; do you mean that ?—^Yes. 
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6918. When they are absorbed, the system of 
listed posts will come to an end ?—Yes. 

6919- Do you appreliend that it would have 
any injurious effect upon the calibre and the 
position of those who are in the Provincial Service, 
if this opportunity of advancement is taken away? 
—^'.I'here is a special provision by which the 
Government can introduce into the Civil Service 
members of exceptional merit; and they can 
always encourage men in tlie Provincial Service 
who show by excef)tional merit that they are fit tOr 
occupy higher posts. That is one inducement. 

6920 Would ymu reserve that inducement 
under this scheme ?—^Yes. 

6921. But that inducement would be a very 
much smaller one, much more slender than the 
present one with the listed-posts ?—if my scheme 
for a separate Judicial branch distinct from the 
Executive branch should be accepted, there would 
really be no hardship, because tlie Magistrates and 
tlie Civil Judicial officers will have higher careers 
open to them in the Provincial Service as District 
Judges and High t 'ourt Judges, and native talent 
-would have higher posts opened to it. 

6922. 'therefore, the attractive posts would be 
on the side of the Judi(-ial to^tlie exclusion of the 
Executive ?—So far as the Provincial Services are 
concerned. 

6923. And you do not think that that would 
have an injurious effect on the service and on the 
administration of the various districts in which 
the various officers are ?—If magisterial functions 
are separated from the Provincial Service, I do 
not think that there can be any difficul y in the 
administration being carried on smoothly or 
vigorously. 

6924. I would ask you for information on this 
point; is not the Executive branch a very import¬ 
ant section ?—Not so important from an aominis- 
trative point of view, if the magisterial functions 
be separated from it; I mean the administration 
of the several branches of revenue. 

6925. But the work that an executive officer 
has to do in the discharge of his duties would 
be as important in regard to revenue as it was 
formerly ?—*I do not see how that would be so 
important. 

6926 'I’he only point I was asking you about 
was whether you apprehended any difficulty in 
the direction of reducing the status and the posi¬ 
tion of the Provincial Service as such, by with¬ 
drawing the opportunity of rising to listed-posts 
from its members ?—I w-ould not be reducing 
the opportunities or the position of one branch of 
the Provincial Service which I am very keen 
about, that is, persons who exercise magisterial and 
civil judicial functions. They are the persons 
who have to be pure and efficient. But with 
regard to the collection of revenues, it comes in 
automatically and I think that any person of any 
authority would be able to do the work. It is 
these Magistrates and Judicial officers that have 
to be pure and efficient. 

6927. You are looking mainly at the Judicial 
side ?—Yes 

6928. You think that the question of corrup¬ 
tion and so on is more important on the Judicial 
side than on the Executive ?—That is the only side 
on which you need fear much. From a purely 
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evenue side, people are not likely to pay revenue 
officers very muok. 

692w. You are in favour of the separation of 
the Executive and J udicial functions, are you not ? 
—Yes, except in so far as the powers under the 
Criminal Procedure Code in regard to the keeping 
of the peace, etc., are concerned. 

6930. You will retain to the Collector and to 
his subordinates authority to enforce the disoharge 
of his duty in regard to magisterial powers ?— 
Yes, in regard to those branches. 

6931. But all the Judicial work which he now 
performs you would hand over to the Judicial 
branch ?—Yes. 

6932. (Sir Murray Hammick.) What is it you 
would leave to the Collector in the shape of magis¬ 
terial functions ? In case the division of these 
two departments is eft'eoted, you say that you 
would leave to the Oolleot'ir a certain amount of 
magisterial functions. What are they exactly 
that you would leave to him ?—Binding over 
people for good behaviour, binding over people to 
keep the peace in eases of disputes as to immov¬ 
able property, and taking action in urgent oases 
of nuisance under Chapters 10, 11 and 12 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

6933. Have you ever read the papers that were 
sent up from Bengal as regards the Executive 
being joined to the tTudioial ?—No. 

6934. If you have never read them, then you 
<io not know whether it was not ohiefly by the 
action of certain Magistrates under these very 
powers that you mentioned that discontent arose in 
Bengal. It was for dealing with the oases of 
disputes about immovable property and urgent 
oases of nuisance that the so-called scandals arose 
in Bengal. You think you will be obliged to leave 
those oases to the Collector ?—A certain amount 
of pow'er must be left to him. 

6935. You say that purity and efficiency are 
required in the Judicial service and they are not 
so much required in the Revenue service ?—The 
opportunities for corruption are so very few, much 
fewer 

6936. There are very few opportunities in the 
Bevenue service you mean ?—Much fewer. 

6937. Have you heard of corruption in the 
matter of distribution of water ? It is commonly 
said that all through the Kistna and (iddavari 
districts and Tanjore a ryot very seldom gets hold 
of water without paying for it, over and above 
the water-tax : you never heard of that ?—A 
certain amount of corruption does exist. 

6938. You never heard of a great deal of 
corruption that is alleged to exist in buying and 
selling village offices; in paying tahsildars and 
subordinate officials to get evidence as regards the 
claimants to village offices ?—Very rare. 

6939. Have you ever heard of corruption in 
regard to income-tax, for a person being let off 
after being reported as liable to income-tax ?—Not 
a very great evil. 

6940. You think that it is not a very great evil 
for a person to pay money to get off paying the 
tax ?—The oases .are not very numerous. 

6941. At all events there are all these oppor¬ 
tunities for corruption in the Eevenue service ?— 
No one denies that. 

6942. If you separate the Judicial side of the 
Provincial Service and strengthen it by offering a 
certain number of Judgeships, don't you think 
that all the best intellects out here would make 


for the Judicial service and we should get a second- 
rate lot into the Sevenue service ?—The Bevenue 
side would be inferior to the J udicial. 

6943. But you don’t think that matters ?—So 
far as those particular evils are concerned. The 
people will get that form of Government which 
they deserve, no matter what the administrative 
arrangement may be. Administrative arrange¬ 
ment has not been able to cure it in the past and 
I do not think that it will in the future. 

6944. You think that people would continue to 
give bribes ?—^As long as they find it necessary 
to do so, they will. 

6945. (Str Valentine Uhirol.) You advocate a 
better position for Sanskrit and Arabic in the 
examination, and the two reasons that you give are 
that you desire to encourage the study of the 
former among the students—and that is an excel¬ 
lent point—-and to place the Indian students on a 
footing of equahty with the British. In what way 
would it place them on a footing of equality with 
the British candidates ? —Sanskrit carries at pres¬ 
ent 800 marks, whereas Latin and Greek carry 
each 1,600. It is not possible that in the ordinary 
course of things, the Indian student would take to 
Latin and Greek, and so he is handicapped in the 
race. I think 1,600 marks being given to Sanskrit 
and Arabic would help him considerably. 

6946. There is one aspect in regard to which I 
should like to ask ;you whether you have considered 
it. It is your desire that the system of education 
should tend as much as possible to familiarise the 
Indian students with western ideas and with all 
that is the best ?—Yes. 

6947. Prom that point, of view you think that 
it is an advantage to increase the attractions of 
Sanskrit and Arabic for an Indian student as 
agaiust the attractions of Greek and Latin ?— ^I 
tffink the English literature is about the best 
literature you can have. Almost everything that is 
useful and good can be found in English. I think a 
knowledge of English literature is quite sufficient. 

6948. That we are agreed upon. I will put it 
to you in this way ; students must choose out of 
different subjects and they cannot take all; and 
if an Indian student can devote only a certain 
amount of time to two out of four subjects, the 
two being Latin and Greek or Sanskrit and 
Arabic—either the one or the other it does not 
matter—don’t you think that, from the point of 
view that you desire to promote, from the point 
of view of better acquaintance with western ideas, 
it would result in greater mental and moral 
advantages to him to take up Latin or Greek or 
both ralher than Sanskrit or Ai-abio or both ?— 
In this imperfect world, I might prefer Sanskrit, 
as Latin in the case of Indian students is not 
essential. W ith regard to a test of intelleotual 
capacity, I think that a knowledge of Sanskrit 
would be just as good an intelleotual test as 
Latin; and with regard to acquiring knowledge, 
English is a good medium. So I do not l.hink 
Latin and Greek are necessary. Even in England 
there is a cry against Latin and Greek in favour 
of the sciences. 

6949. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) I suppose you 
know that Sanskrit literature and Greek litera¬ 
ture are both very ancient literatures ?—Yes, I 
believe so. 

6950. But Arabic literature was developed 
later?—I have no personal acquaintance; but I 
believe it is later. 
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6951. You would expect that, in the ordinary 
eourse of things, so lar as modern knowledge 
goes, there is not very much to choose between 
^reek literature and Sanskrit literature ?— 
Absolutely nothing. 

6952. If there would he any difference between 
the literatures in these languages, Arahio literature 
would give more modern knowledge, because it 
was developed later ?—May be on different ideals. 

6953. But even that will be out of date so far 
as modern knowledge goes ? —Yes, certainly. 

6954 I want to ask you anotner question and 
that is this : Is there any decided opinion in your 
profession as to the necessity for the recruitment 
of the judioiary more largely from the Bar ?— 
There is. 

6955. Is there a similar strong opinion as 
regards the necessity or advisability of separating 
the executive from the judicial functions ?—Yes, 
there is. 

6956. {Mr. Madge.) From your answers which 
are general to the first three questions, I gather 
that what you say with regard to the service 
recruited at home applies to the whole service 
recruited at home and to all parts of such service ? 
—I do not quite follow you. 

6957. Your answers are in two branches with 
which I shall presently deal. But I gather that 
these remarks apply to all members recruited at 
home in England ?—Most of these remarks apply 
to the English members in the service—some of 
them. 

6958. You exclude from those remarks the 
Indian members ?—^Portions of them. If you 
take up one by one, I shall be able to tell you. 
They are chiefly confined to the British members 
of the service. 

6959. On what grounds do you exclude the 
Indian members from that category ?—^I do not 
exclude them from all branches. If you take one 
by one, I shall be able to tell you, because there 
are a number of remarks which I have made with 
regard to them. 

6960. It seems to me—I hope I am not 
mistaken—that you practically decide in favour of 
compeiition on theory and then in practice object 
to it ?—^I am not aware of it. 

6961. It does not appear to you that what 
you give with one hand you take away with 
another in conceding that the service has produced 
a very efficient and administrative machinery, but 
has these important defects ?—Does not that seem 

aradoxical ?—No system is perfect in this world, 
think these are defects which we shall have to 
cure in the best possible manner. 

6962. Then you speak of developing the re¬ 
sources of the country ?—Yes. 

6963. Do you not think that the duty of 
developing the resources of the country belongs 
to the capitalists of the country rather than to the 
Government ?—It should certainly. But the 
Government has as much duty in advancing the 
industrial development of the country as the 
people themselves. When the people are highly 
civilised the function of the Governtnent may not 
be that; but I think that, in the present state of 
Indian development, the Government has to do 
that and is doing it to a certain extent. 

6964. In putting this question, I draw a dis- 
tinction between educating the people in order 
to develop the resources of the country and 
actually developing the resources ?—I would not 


put it as the duty of the Government to actually 
manufacture particular products, excepting so far 
as they have undertaken that already. 

6965. When you say that they have not dis¬ 
played “ any real zeal or ardour in developing the 
resources of the country ” you mean in not taking 
an active part in educating the people for it ?— 

I have not the slightest objection to their under¬ 
taking a portion of the business of pioneering an 
industry. The Gove-^ment are the manufacturers 
of salt; they have thu monopoly of Hallways. I 
do not see any reason why they should not teach 
us the necessary manufacturing skill 

6966. Yon say that many are believed to be 
opposed to the spread of education?—Yes. 

5967. Is if seriously believed that the service 
as a whole is opposed to the spread ot educa¬ 
tion?—My own belief is that the higher mind 
and the intellect of the British race and the 
service are in favour of this spread of education. 
But the doubt that very often arises in their minds 
is: would this spread of education lead to the 
permanence of our rule and oscillating between the 
two views; there is a hesitating policy which is 
likely to be misunderstood and which is being 
misunderstood. 

6968. You say again that it is believed to be 
unsympathetic towards the legitimate aspirations 
of the people. By people, do you mean the whole 
country or just a very small class ?—The whole 
country. 

6969. The masses generally ?—I do not draw 
any distinction between the masses and the 
classes. 

6970. Have you travelled into the interior, into 
villages with the district officers, and seen what 
their treatment of the people is ?—I have travelled 
in ipany villages in my district. 

6971. W’hen the district officers were there, did 
you watch their treatment of the people ?—In my 
own district I was present when the district 
officers were in villages; but in other districts I 
have not seen that. 

6972. Have you seen any famine administra¬ 
tion ?—Yes. I went into famine camps. 

6973. Did you find the conduct of officers there 
unsympathetic ?—-Certainly not. 

6974. Then to that extent the statement of 
yours is not quite correct or just to the whole 
serxice ?—There is absolutely nothing in it against 
their being unsympathetic towards the aspirations 
of the people. That has nothing to do with the 
aspirations of the people. 

6975. “Aspirations” is a very large word, 
including hopes and feelings of the masses, just 
as hopes and feelings of any other class, is it 
not ?—The hope ot being fed in a famine camp is 
not included in the expression that I used there. 

6976. You would exclude from the phrase 
“ legitimate aspirations ” all the hopes that the 
masses may have generally in regard to British 
rule ?—I used the words “ aspirations of the 
people ” in the sense that one day they will 
become a very civilised race, able to hold their 
own with the other races of the world. 

6977. That would apply to particular classes or 
the whole country P—^'l he whole country. 

6978. Then you say under heading (e) that a 
large body of men composing the service are 
believed to have a narrow conception of their 
duties. By whom do you say that is believed ?— 
By the educated classes. I would put it there. 
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6979. You made a remark in answer to a 
question already put to you that as regards the 
income tax a comparatively small proportion of 
the arnount taken goes to other pockets than the 
State. Have you not heard that a state of things 
does exist by which as mueii goes into private 
pockets as goes into the treasury ?—So far as this 
Presidency goes I do not think that the accusation 
will be correct. 

6980. Then in answc'^j^-'^ question (6), you 
say that western culture isn^Vnow confined to 
the west. Do you think that it oould be received 
fully in the east. I don’t say that it is a refloi^- 
tion on the east, because there may be two differ¬ 
ent systems of things, but as a matter of fact you 
say that western culture is not now confined to 
the west. By that you mean that it may be 
obtained in the east —That is my own belief. 

6981. If that w'ere generally conceded what 
would be the advantage of sending s'udents or 
anybody else to the west ?—Social institutions 
there are somewhat different from those here. 
You don’t see the free institutions in actual 
working order in India, while you see the " in 
Englan ; you see the women at their best in 
England, while you don't sec them so in this 
country. You see what a manufao'uring country 
is and what the people who believe in their own 
freedom are. All these things you cannot see in 
India; and, therefore, it is absolutely necessary 
that any person, before he is appointed to a high 
office, should visit England. 

6982. '1 hen I understand you to inelude in 
“ culture ” all material improvements and every¬ 
thing else generally, not merely intellectual 
culture ?—Certainly all broadening influences 
that are used as a means of culture. 

6983. In reply to question ^18), you -say 
“the hgher offices relating to the executive 

administration of the country and referred to in 
“ the schedule to the Act of 1861, should be reser- 
“ ved b)^ statute for the Indian Civil Seiviee in 
“ order that the best talent and culture available 
“ in the Empire may be emi loyed in the Govern- 
“ ment of the country ’’ ?—Yes. 

6984. '1 hat is to say, as I read it, Ihe best 
talent, superior talent and oul'ure available in 
India is required for the administration of the 
country ?—Yes. 

6985. You say that in any sense as distin¬ 
guished between the executive administradon on 
the one side and the judicial on the other ?—I 
confine the term there to the executive department 
for this reason advisedly : they are the governing 
section in the sense that they lay down the policy 
and that they are the executive Government of 
the country, and secondly you must guarantee 
to the preople vvho aspire to those offices certain 
appointments. 

6986. That is hardly answering my question. 
I did not ask you what the Government may 
think about the matter but what you think 
about the matter personally ?—I have excluded 
it from the Judicial department, because I have 
got a different mode of recruitment for that. 

6987. (t/r. JHacdovald.) Have you been in 
England ?—No. 

6988. Oh, you have not been in England 
yourself ?—No. 

6989. You do not know the sort of influences 
that decide whether a man would be seJooted for 


an office, if Boards of nomination were created ? 
—I have no personal knowledge. 

6990. If you have no personal knowledge, I will 
not pursue the subject. You want to give more 
marks to Sanskrit in the examination papers and 
I think there is a little misunderstanding about 
that. Is it your view that there is an important 
and valuable Asiatic oultuj’e embodied in Sanskrit 
which it would be a great pity if the educated and 
the governing youths of India should lose touch 
with ?—That is my own personal opinion. 

6991. Your opinion is—is it not—that, how¬ 
ever va luable W estf^rn culture may be, it is not sOf- 
valuable that Asiatic culture should be lost touch 
with altogether f—Exactly. 

6992. 'That is, as a matter of fact, the man who 
is going to be a valuable Governor in India, 
whether he is a Europiean or an Indian, should 
share the spirit of Asiatic culture as well as the 
spirit of Western culture ?—Yes, in order to enter 
into the feelings of the people and to understand 
them properly. 

6993. \V ould you say that some of these short¬ 
comings mentioned in (a), (6), (c) and Id) of your 
reply to question (3), in so far as they really 
exist, are due to the fact that so many of the men 
coming out from England do not share the spirit 
of Asiatic culture ?—I believe so. 

6994. I hat the inner spirit of the Indian people 
is foreign to them ; that they do not understand 
them and that they do not care to understand 
them?—And they cannot therefore sympathise 
with them. 

6995. Have you heard the evidence given by 
certain European witnesses during the last three 
or four days ?—I was present during a portion of 
the evidence. 

6996. Did it convey to you any feeling that 
they were judging the world from a totally 
different standpoint from what you yourself did ? 
—'1 hat was always our belief. 

6997. You felt it hard and cruel ? You liave 
got all that in mind when you want,to preserve 
Sanskrit not merely in a subordinate position but in 
an important position, as a test fur the man who 
is going to enter into the service. As a matter 
of fact, in so far as the competitive examination 
is a tost of intellectual sympathy as well as of 
capacity to pass examinations you think that a 
man who has rend your literature—literature 
upon which your civilization is based—would be 
able to enter far more sympathetically into your 
point of view than if he did not read it at all ?— 
It is absolutely necessary' that he should know 
tiie literature of the people before he oould under¬ 
stand the pieople. 

6998. Another point that I want to ask you 
about—again I think there may be misunder¬ 
standing and I think it is in my own mind—is, you 
did not mean by what you said in reply to Sir 
Murray Hammiok that you regard the bribery 
that exists in a lighthearted sort of way ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. Any change that is undertaken must 
be undertaken very cautiously. 

6999. Bribes are taken and given to a certain 
extent, to a varying extent, both in the judicial 
side and the executive side, and, as I understand, 
your view is that the conjunction of the executive 
and the judicial functions of the Government 
machinery is not going to protect you against 
those bribes ?—^It accentuates the evil inasmuch 
as people are forced into submission, because the 
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he is enoouraged to do it or not, he assumes that 
attitude ; and no educated Indian (I am hot 
putting it in the English sense of the term ) and 
no respectable Indian feels that he is treated with 
the proper courtesy that is due to him. 

7062. Can you give me any specific eases of 
really bad behavioar on the part of officers of the 
service ? That is what I want to know. You 
make a definite statement that the behaviour 
of a not inconsiderable section of the service 
was until recently scarcely such as will promote 
mutual sympathy or cordiality between the two 
races. I understand from what you have said 
just now, that you mean that the Indian Civilians 
are arrogant P—Or rather assume a tone which 
would appear to be arrogant to the people who deal 
with them. T do not say that they are arrogant; 
but whether they are really that or they assume 
that for a definite purpose, the result is the same. 

7063. Then this is a mere generalisation again. 
You liave not got any specific instances of bad 
behaviour on the part of particular officers in 
your mind’s eye P—I can mention to you several 
instances, but I don’t want to mention names. 
But I must say that the behaviour of the superior 
members of the service, especially in thh Presi¬ 
dency towns, is not that. I think I ought to 
have added that. 

7064. You qualify that statement to that 
extent P—Yes. 

7065. In answer to question (6) you say 
“ the recent reforms in the Universities, the ourri- 
“ oulum of studies therein and the results of the 
“ examinations, show that young men here are 
“ receiving the best culture European literature 
“ affords.”- I am to understand from that 1 sup 
pose that the character of education which is now 
obtainable in an Indian University is of a high 
type P—If the best English books can teach any 
lessons in character, I believe the Indian students 
are being taught those lessons. 

7066. You misunderstood me. I mean the 
standard and not the character of the education 


which is now obtainable in the Indian Univer¬ 
sities : I suppose it is high P—It enables Indians 
to read and write English with ease and fluency, 
and I think they will have read, before they pass 
the B.A. Examination, the highest or the best 
English authors ; and if the assimilation of that 
knowledge so far as it is possible in India, can 
go towards culture, we have the best of western 
culture. 

7067. What I want to get at is : do you 
maintain that the standard of education which is 
obtainable in India to-day is such asi to give the 
candidates, who desire to go up for the Civil 
Service examination, a very fair chance of being 
successful in such an examinationP—As regards 
the branches relating to sciences, I do not think 
we have got so many facilities perhaps as in 
England, and we have not got here as many 
coaches as we have in England. So far as 
literature goes we have the same facilities here as 
you have in England. 

7068. I understand that your opinion is that if 
an examination for the Civil Service were 
instituted in this country those who desire to go 
up for that examination would not have such 
educational facilities in this country as would 
enable them to compete successfully P—They 
have not got at the present moment, but I 
suppose they will come in gradually. 

7069. {Mr. Oldfield.) You referred to subor¬ 
dinate Magistrates and propose that they should 
be appointed by the High Court. I think it 
would be advisable that the Commission should 
know the position of these men. Is it a fact 
that the pay of the majority of these officers is 
Rs. 125 and of a few is Rs. 150 a month P— 
Yes. 

7070. Up to last year it was only Rs. 100 a 
month and Rs. 125 in the case of a few P—It 
was so. 

7071. That is to say much less than what our 
District Munsifs begin on P—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.Ry. T. V. Seshagibi Aiyae, High Court Vakil, Vepery. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

' 7072 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you aeeept it as 
generally satisfaetory in principle ?—From the 
knowledge I have of the officers who have entered 
the Civil Service, I have no reason to think that 
the present system has not been successful. 

I consider that the system is satisfactory in 
principle. 

7073 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—With regard to 
the syllabus of subjects and the assignment of 
marks to certain subjects, I find the present 
system faulty. I suggest certain alterations in 
my answer to question (16). 

7074 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—^The system 
is mot equally suitable for the admission of 
“ Natives of India.” 


I would recommend the holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations both in England and in 
India, if the system isito work satisfactorily in 
the case of “ Natives of India.’’ 

7075 (4). Do you consider that th« combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons P—I consider that the combination is 
advantageous for the following reasons:—(i) To 
my mind the fact that the examination is to 
be conducted by a central body of independent 
examiners like the Civil Service Commissioners is 
its chief recommendation, (ii) I also eonsider that 
the choice offered to candidates to elect for the 
Home and Indian Civil Services is a guaran¬ 
tee for the most intelligent young men being 
attracted by the examination. 

7076 f 6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regardiim a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P—This suggestion is a sound one. i 

7077 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion 6f the vacancies 
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“ Europeans should be employed. You say two 
“ Memberships of the Board of Eevenne, one 
“ Secretaryship, two-thirds of the District and 
“ Sessions Judgeships, one-third of the Collector- 
“ ships, an Under Secretary’s place, etc. ” ?—I 
think the figure ought to reach one-third. 

7044. My point was whether it should be after 
your system of separation between the judicial 
and the executive functions or before ?—I think 
considerable approximation to that porportion 
can be reached even now. 

7045. You don’t yet follow me. I want to 
know what was in your mind when you wrote 
about separating the functions. A Collector has 
certain magisterial and executive functions at 
present In one part of your answers you talk of 
the separation of judicial and executive func¬ 
tions .P—Even if there be no separation, the Indian 
element can be one-third. 

7046. But after the separation you think there 
would be no harm even if it were more ?—Yes. 

7047. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to the sentence at the beginning of your written 
answers to which Mr. Chaubal just referred, may 
I suggest that if you read it like this we shall 
all approve : “ that to govern an eastern country 
“ sympathetically and enter into the feelings of 
“ the people, it is good policy to encourage 

enthusiasm or interest in their literature and 
“ culture. ” I am perfectly certain that we can go 
so far. But you make a positive statement. I 
don’t want you to change it, if you are not for it. 
I think we agree in what you said to Mr. Mac¬ 
donald as a general thing: that it is a good 
thing to encourage in the people who are to 
conie out to be administrators of this country 
enthusiasm and interest in the culture of India ? 
—I will go further and say that it is essential. 

7048. That it is essential I am quite prepared 
to agree with you. Do you not think that the 

roper way then is to make it obligatory on every- 
ody who has once been admitted into the service ? 
What I want to get at is: this is a desirable thing, 
but it would be only very imperfectly secured ? 
—It cannot be. 

7049. That is true. In the nature of things 
it is difficult. But the question is whether it 
could be secured even in any important degree 
by increasing the marks for Sanskrit and Arabic ? 
—If it is made to pay, an English student will 
learn it; I think he will. 

7050. It is just that; you put the finger on 
the diflBculty. Clearly, if we raise the marks, a 
larger number of people will take it up and Indian 
students will certainly take it up. Clearly in 
that respect, on the ground of fair play between 
the two communities, there is a very great deal 
to be said about it undoubtedly. But then when 
you put it to the other use, of encouraging 
Englishmen to take an interest in things Indian, 
which is desirable, I am not sure that it works 
BO well. In the first place, it is optional ?—I do 
not think it could be made compulsory. 

7051. In the open competitive examination, it 
must be optional ?—Yes. 

7052. That is one thing ; and secondly it is to 
be marked as high as Greek or Latin. I suppose 
it must be of the same standard ?—Yes. 

7053. Yon will see in that division of Greek 
subjects or Latin subjects, there are four things : 
there is translation, prose composition, verse 
composition and literature, making altogether a 


total of 1,100 marks, to which you would also 
add, quite reasonably, Greek History and Latin 
History ?—Yes. 

7054. Do you think we can divide Sanskrit in 
this way ? For instance can you have verse 
composition at the present moment ? I know 
nothing about Sanskrit and therefore I am ask¬ 
ing you ?—Students can very well compose verses, 
and I do not think that there can be the slightest 
difficulty. 

7055. It is not taught in the Universities of 
this country ?—They would attempt it without 
anybody teaching them. 

7056. But clearly if you will go and introduce 
prose composition and verse composition in Sans¬ 
krit, you will be raising it to a standard that 
very few Europeans can take it up. It is very 
likely right and I do not deny it from an edu¬ 
cational point of view ; but I fear you will terrify 
all the European students so much that they 
would not look at it. May I put it to you, as an 
alternative, that we may secure this desirable 
thing very much better by having, in the period 
of probation, something less jejune than the 
study of the Indian Law or the Penal Code, 
which, I believe, will reuse no enthusiasm in any¬ 
body, lectures, not necessarily to be examined 
upon, by persons who are enthusiastic about the 
culture or the economics of India and it will be 
obligatory upon everybody to attend them ? —I 
do not think that an English candidate would 
begin or care for the study of Sanskrit after he 
passes the examination. If he is to learn it, 
he must leani it while he is young. I do not 
think that after 23 or 24 he would care to learn 
Sanskrit within the probation period. 

7057. At what age do yon think that to attain 
that standard, he will have to begin P—I believe 
English students are not supposed to be very 
clever at learning foreign languages. 

7058. We begin Latin at about 10 or 12 for 
reaching that standard ?—As we are component 
parts of the Empire, English schools should, I 
think, begin to teach Sanskrit and encourage the 
teaching of it very early. 

7059. I quite agree with you. You say it must 
be begun early ?—For attaining that standard 
the study of it must be beg>in in the schools. 

7060. (Lord Ronaldshay.') In answer to the 
first three questions, you have made certain state¬ 
ments to the disadvantage of the service. Most 
of these are generalisations and are mere expres¬ 
sions of opinion. One of them is a statement, 
apparently of a definite fact, viz., the statement 
made in clause marked (d). In your answer 
you say " the behaviour of a not inconsiderable 
“section” — of the Civil Service—“was until 
“ recently scarcely such as will promote mutual 
“ sympathy or cordiality between the two races.” 
Could you tell me whether you had any particular 
instances of behaviour in your mind’s eye when 
you wrote that P—I had. 

7061. Could you tell me the nature of the 
behaviour p—I cannot say that it is the fault of 
the Englishman. I am disposed to view it in 
this way : the Englishman in his desire not to 
make himself cheap and in his desire to be feared by 
the Indian community puts on an attitude which, 
to the educated Indian, seems arrogant. I do not 
think that he does not sympathise with the 
Indian ; I do not think that he does not feel 
for him. 1 think that, out of policy, whether 
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7023. The complaint is that the assessment is 
arbitrary ?—Yes. 

7024. Not that there is much corruption P— 
No. 

7025. Is there much room for corruption ?— 
I do not think there is. 

7026. What there is is really very small ?— 
Yes. 

7027. Is it correct to say that half the 
amount of the tax goes into the pockets of 
private individuals and only the other half into 
the coffers of the State ?—I don’t think that is 
a correct statement so far as this Presidency is 
concerned. 

7028. You come from the mufassal ?—Until 
two years ago I lived in the mufassal. 

7029. You are fairly acquainted with the 
opinion of the educated classes in the mufassal P 
—I think so, because I had to be in touch with 
the other classes in connection with my elec¬ 
tions- 

7030. Do you think that among the educated 
classes who alone talk of fairness or unfairness 
of the existing arrangement, about Civil Service 
men and so on, there is a decided preference for 
European officers over Indian officers?—I do not 
think there is any such feeling. 

7031. You do not think that they prefer 
European officers to Indian officers, other things 
being equal P—Certainly not. 

7032. Ordinarily, would they prefer European 
officers to Indian officers?—^1 do not believe 
they would. 

7033. {Mr. Chauhal.) I will only trouble you 
with one or two questions. You have been 
answering the questions so fairly that I have 
no doubt that you will give a fair answer to 
this question of mine. In answer to question 
(8) you say, “ There can be no question of 
“ class representation in the highest service in 
“ the land. A man actuated by class prejudice 
“ or who thinks himself to be a representative of 
“a particular section has no place in a service 
“which should be swayed by no class oonsidera- 
“tions, and efficiency should be the sole cri- 
“ terion.” My question to you is; In your 
experience can you say that even our best 
educated men are, as a class, free from this class 
bias ? .Have they not some preference; do they 
not snow some indication of preference to men 
of their own community ? Do you feel youj-self 
that even the best educated man of the Univer¬ 
sity is free from that taint generally ; I am not 
speaking of exceptions ?—If you say that a man 
is unconsciously biassed in favour of his kith and 
kin, I have nothing to say against that state¬ 
ment ; but I do not think that any educated man 
consciously errs in that way. 

7034. When one has got to look at the results, 
you find that what one may call conscious bias 
another man may call unconscious bias; the results 
indicate a bias whether it be ’ conscious or un¬ 
conscious ?—I do not think that there have been 
any officers in charge of districts against whom 
any statement of that description could properly 
be made. 

7035. I am not speaking of high officers. I 
want you only to take, for instance, the Sherishta- 
dar of the District Judge or of the High Oouit or 
of the Collector. Suppose that place is filled by 
a B.A. or an M.A., I want to know your ex¬ 
perience—let us bo frank about it—whether you 


think that he is likely to be quite free from class 
prejudice. There is such a deal in his hands as 
we all know ; it may be small things; it may not 
be big things. Speaking about the effect of 
education, 1 want to understand what the feelings 
in this part of the country are as regards this 
point. I quite admit that the results w'ould be 
the same if you have an officer of any class for 
the position I have mentioned. I do not mean 
to say that one class is free from that bias and 
another is not. My question is, do you believe 
that an educated man or the man whom we call 
educated is free from that sort of bias ?—I cannot 
say he is absolutely free. 

7036. Then, about your separation of the exe¬ 
cutive and judicial functions, have yon tried to 
calculate the amount of additional expenditure 
that the Indian revenues will have to bear if 
you separate the two systems ?—I cannot say that 
my calculations have been perfect. I have tried 
to go into that question to a certain extent. I do 
not think the cost will be prohibitive. 

7037. Even supposing the cost were higher, 
supposing your position is that the system that 
you advocate should have been instituted from 
the starting, if any change is to be made the fact 
that you have to incur additional expenditure 
ought to be no point against itP—No. It ought 
to be undertaken for the sake of the purity and 
efficiency of the service. 

7038! Don’t you think, Mr. Sarma, that the 
word “ despise ” in the early part of your answers 
is rather strong ? Do you think that they 
despise the Sanskrit language.? In that sense you 
also despise the Greek and Latin. It may be that 
for certain considerations Sanskrit is not given the 
same importance as other languages. But surely 
you cannot say that Englishmen despise the 
Sanskrit language ?—If they think that as much 
good would not be done by the study of Sanskrit 
as by the study of Latin or Greek, it comes to the 
same thing. 

7039. Would you call it despising ?—^When 
you look upon a thing as considerably inferior, 
you despise it. 

7040. Can you be said to despise Latin or 
Greek P—Most certainly not. 

7041. Too rather regret that you do not know 
it P—I do regret. 

7042. I would ask you one general question, 
and I want your opinion as an educated Indian 
on that point. Speaking about the duties of 
executive officers, do you think that the duties 
of the executive officers are at the present day 
more difficult or less difficult than in old days 
when an executive officer like the Collector 
was new, and when everything had to be 
introduced, when the whole machinery had to be 
oast and organization and initiation was largely 
necessary, do you think that the work is now 
more stereotyped and departmentalised P—The 
whole thing works like a machine and the real 
ability of the man is tested only in times of crises, 
and therefore I think that the ordinary executive 
branch could be administered by an average 
man. 

7043. When you speak of one-third of the 
Colleotorships, do you speak of that one-third 
after your system of separation comes into force 
or as the system stands at present P In answer 
to question (19), you specify what places should 
be reserved and what minimum proportion of 
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man that is the head of the Executive Government 
is also a Magistrate. 

7000. Ton take that view and you supplement 
the evidence you have given by that statement ? 
Your point is that the system of bribery is only 
going to be eliminated by the selection of better 
officers, giving them better pay and altogether 
making them more important men and more self- 
respecting men from their point of view ?—And 
giving them fewer opportunities. 

7001. (Mr. Sly.) You recommend that judicial 
officers should be appointed by the High Court ? 
—Yes. 

7002. That is, by nomination by the High 
Court or by examination held by the High 
Court ?—^It can only be by nomination. 

7003. You do not fear any danger will occur 
by nomination such as you have referred to in 
nomination for other services ?—Because it is only 
from among the Graduates in Law nomination 
oould be made and therefore I do not see any very 
great evil except that particular classes may cry 
that they are not properly represented even there. 

7004. Then you would provide for an English 
element in that service from the English Bar as I 
understand ?—Yes, the English Bar. 

7005. Do you mean that they should be 
recruited from European members of the English 
Bar practising in India ?—If they cannot be had 
in sufficient numbers from the European members 
of the Indian Bar and if such men are j^vailable in 
England I would go there, 

7006. Do you wish to lay down any specific 
proportion as between the European and the 
Indian members ?—It must be necessarily vary¬ 
ing ; I should like to have it at present at one- 
third. 

7007. In your Judicial service ?—In my 
Judicial service. 

7008. At the end of that question you have 
drawn a comparison between the number of civil 
suits decided by Munsifs and the number of 
criminal cases decided by Magistrates of a parti¬ 
cular class. Will you tell us what the object of 
that comparison is ?—The men who are appointed 
as Sub-Magistrates are not so efficient as men who 
are appointed as Munsifs. It is to show that that 
I have made the comparison. With regard to 
Deputy 'I'ahsildars, they do not find it convenient 
to discharge the functions of Magistrates as well 
as of Revenue officials and consequently the work 
of the Magistrate suffers to a certain extent. 

7009. You think that a fair comparison can be 
drawn from the number of criminal cases decided 
and the number of civil cases decided ?—^I should 
be far from saying that. 

7010. That is what I want to get at. I do not 
know where the comparison comes ?—^It is more 
intricate to deal with civil litigation than with 
criminal litigation, and I therefore think it 
is more difficult to dispose of civil suits, such 
as land disputes within a certain amount of time. 
Barriug a few rioting cases of exceptional 
difficulty, the ordinary run of criminal cases 
would be much easier than the ordinary run of 
civil suits, 

7011. Then going to your proposals about the 
Provincial Service, I understand that you 
recommend a system of grouping in reply to 
question (02)—Yes. 

7012. Districts should be grouped according to 
the language spoken and the competition should 
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be confined to graduates whose mother-tongue is 
the vernacular of the group ?—Yes. 

7013. Then you wish tohave a separate recruit¬ 
ment for different races or divisions in your 
Presidency ?—Not separate representation. 

7014. Separate recruitment, I think, I said ?— 
I would make the knowledge of the vernaculars 
essential and therefore I draw that distinction. 

7015. That is, for instance, you would have a 
separate examination tor Telugus for Telugu 
districts and for Tamils for Tamil districts?— 
There are two or three million Telugu people 
living in Tamil districts and a certain number of 
Tamil people living in Telugu districts. Let us 
take this competitive examination, say, for Deputy 
Tahsildars. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should be able to read and write their vernaculars 
correctly and fluently before they can be appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Tahsildars and such kind of knowl¬ 
edge you could get only from men whose mother- 
tongue is the vernacular or who had taken up that 
sub ject in the schools. Therefore, I would confine 
the recruitment to men who have that language 
as their mother-tongue whether they be Tamils 
or Telugus or JVlalayalam men. If it is their 
mother-tongue or if they have graduated in that 
language, I would allow them to compete for it. 

7016. Suppose one of the vernaculars of India 
is his mother-tongue. Will he be allowed to sit 
for the examination ?—He would not be allowed 
a place in the group if he does not understand the 
language of that group. 

7017. Would there be one examination for 
each group or one for the whole Presidency P— 
The examination is the same for the whole 
Presidency ; but the number for each group will 
be from men who know the language of that 
group efficiently. 

7018. {Mr. GoMale.) I think I hoard you say, 
Mr. Sarma, that you thought that the number of 
marks assigned to Greek and Latin was 1,600 as 
gainst 800 for Sanskrit and Arabic. I under¬ 
stood you to say that in reply to a question P— 
Including Greek History, I think. 

7019. I am coming to that. The number of 
marks, viz., 1,600 for Latin, would include marks 
for the History of Borne, and the number of 
marks for Greek would include the marks for the 
History of Greece P—Yes. 

7020. Why do you include the marks for 
History in the number of marks for the langu¬ 
age ?—Because I took it that a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin was essential to pass those 
examinations and in order to read Greek and 
Latin authors in Greek and Latin. So also Indian 
History whould have to be included in Sanskrit 
when Greek History and Roman History are 
included in Greek and Latin. 

7021. Practically you mean that the study of 
the History of Greece or the History of Borne 
would be incomplete without reading the 
authorities in the original ?—I take it like that. 

7022. Some questions were put to you about 
corruption in the Income-tax Department. I just 
want to ask you one or two questions on that. 
Is it not the complaint that the assessments are 
arbitrary rather than that there is corruption in 
the department?—The complaint is that the 
Income-tax officers in order to please the superiors 
assess men with income-tax, men who ought not 
to be assessed. 
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iu the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, reoruited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I am against a 
separate exaniination in India. But if it be held 
that simultaneous examinations in India and iu 
England are impraotioable, I would propose the 
holding of a separate competitive examination in 
India as an alternative, subject however to the 
following conditions;— 

(i) The examination in India should be of 
the same standard as that held in England. 

(ii) There must be only one examination for 
the whole of India. 

(iii) The successful candidates must undergo 
a period of two years’ probation in England. 

(iv) The recruits in both countries should be 
entered in one list and have the same chances of 
promotion. • 

(v) The proportion of the vacancies to be 
recruited by means of this examination should 
under present conditions at least be equal to that 
which is to be recruited in England. 

I must add here that my committee does not at 
all approve of this alternative or of any other 
alternative scheme. The views set forth are my 
own. 

7078 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (b) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I am not in favour 
of the methods suggested in (a) and (6), or of any 
other method. I consider that the Indian Civil 
Service should be reoruited on the sole ground of 
efficiency and not upon claims based upon class 
or communal interests. 

7079 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—Yes. The simul¬ 
taneous examinations and the separate examination 
should both be open to all classes of His Majesty’s 
natural-born subjects. 

7080 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—My recommendation is that the system of 
recruitment by simultaneous examinations as well 
as the alternative system I have proposed should 
be in lieu of the present system of recruitment 
by promotion to listed posts. I recommend the 
alteration suggested in my answer to question (52). 

7081 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—^I take this 
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quifcstion to mean that I should suggest a scheme 
for the recruitment of the entire judiciary. In 
my answer I include also <he Provincial Judicial 
Service. 

I am in favour of the separation of the Exe¬ 
cutive from the Judicial Service altogether. It 
is necessary that the Judicial Service should be 
under the control of the High Court. In the case 
of District and Sessions J udges, the appointment 
should be made by the Judges of the High Court 
subject to the approval of the Government. The 
Sub-Judges and Munsifs should be appointed 
solely by the High Court. 

The service should consist of four classes ; (a) 
Munsifs, (b) Sub-Judges, (c) District and Sessions 
Judges, in which may be included the Judges of 
the Court of Small Causes, the Judge of the City 
Civil Court and the Presidency Magistrates, (d) 
Judges of the High Court of Judicature. 

The Munsifs should be recruited mostly from 
the practising bar. The High Court should be 
at liberty to appoint ministerial officers of the 
rank of bench clerks on a salary of Rs. 100 and 
upwards, provided they have passed the B.L. 
examination of the Madras University. But this 
should be done only in rare cases. 

As regards Bub-Judges, I would recommend 
that one-half of them should be appointed by 
promotion from the ranks of Munsifs and^ the 
other half by selection from the bar. 

The same principle should also be followed 
in the case of the appointment of District and 
Sessions Judges. 

In the case of the High Court Judges, I would 
recommend the repealing of the present statute 
which fixes the proportion of Judges. The choice 
of His Majesty should not be linoited by con¬ 
siderations of racial or service claims. It should 
be exercised solely with a view to give the people 
of this country the best judicial talent available. 

In this scheme it is necessary that judicial 
officers should have training as Magistrates. I 
would recommend in this Dehalf that judicial 
officers from the rank of Munsifs and upwards 
should be invested with magisterial powers. 

7082 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
“ person born and domiciled within the dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resident in India, and not established there 
“for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian de¬ 
scent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or 
of unmixed European descent ? If not, state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—No. (i) it is necessary to make 
provision for admitting to the examination 
Indians who happen to be born outside India 
(e.y., in Ceylon or South Africa) where their 
parents go tor purposes of trade but afterwards 
return to India and permanently settle here, 
(ii) It is also necessary to admit subjects of 
Native States. In order to give effect to these 
proposals I would omit the words “ born and ” 
after the word “person” and before the word 
“ domiciled ” and add the words “ or born ” after 
the words “ His Majesty in India ” and before 
the words “ of parents.” 

7083 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
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retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving yonr 
reasons ?—I do not recommend any alteration in 
the agre-limits at present fixed. 

7084 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England yould best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
I am satisfied with the existing age-limits. I do 
not recommend any differentiation in this respect 
for “ Natives of India.” 

7085 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I recommend that Sanskrit and 
Arabic must be assigned the same number of 
marks as Greek and Latin. I also recommend 
that some of the most important vernacular 
languages of India should be included in the 
syllabus and placed on a par withFrench, Italian 
and German. 

7086 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—No differentiation is desirable. 

7087 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Tes. I 
think that all posts mentioned in the Schedule to 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet., 0 . 54), except those under the heading 
“ judicial ” should be reserved for ofiioers recruited 
to the Indian Civil Service. As the Judicial 
Service should be separately recruited according 
to my view, those appointments should not be 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service. 

7088 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ?— 
My committee is of opinion that in the event of 
there being simultaneous examinations, there 
will be a fair proportion of Europeans in the 
higher posts of the civil administration. It 
therefore considers it unnecessary to make 
provision for a separate minimum. 

7089 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I do not at all accept the present system 
as satisfactory in principle. 

7090 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if 
so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

7091 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed P—1 consider it very 


unsatisfactory. But if simultaneous or separate 
examinations be not granted, I accept it as an 
alternative. But I would suggest that the listed 
posts should be considerably enlarged. They 
should include—(i) One-half of the number of 
Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates; (ii) One- 
half of the number of Collectors; (iii) Two Sec¬ 
retaries to the Board of Eevenue ; (iv) Two Mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Eevenue; (v) One Under 
Secretary to Government, (vi) One Secretary to 
Government; As regards District and Sessions 
Judges, I would recruit one-half of them direct, 
from the bar and the other half by promotion. 

7092 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes. 

7093 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should bo prescribed for the probationers ?—The 
period of probation should be two years. I 
would include “ Hindu and Muhammadan Law ” 
among the compulsory subjects. The present 
course of studies seems otherwise satisfactory, 

7094 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ? 
—No. 

7095 (32). Do you consider that the probationers’ 
course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is j^our answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I 
consider that the probationers’ course of instruc¬ 
tion could best be spent in England. My answer 
is applicable to all alike. 

7096 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Serivee, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

7097 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—No. 

7098 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?— 
As regards the Judicial Branch, please refer to my 
answer to questions (38) and (39). As regards 
the Executive Branch I have nothing to say 
except that “ Hindu and Muhammadan Law ” 
should be included among the compulsory subjects 
as stated in my answer to question (30). 

7099 (38). Do you recommend any special course 
of study in Law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial Branch?—My view, as already 
expressed, is that the Judicial Branch of the 
administration should be recruited mostly, from 
the practising bar. However if this view be not 
acceptable, I recommend that those who are 
recruited to the Judicial Branch should pass the 
examination in Law of one of the Indian 
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Universities if they have not been called to the 
bar in England. 

7100 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial post in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—After they pass the 
examination or are called to the bar, I reeom- 
mend that they should be employed as first-grade 
District Munsifs at least for a year. They 
should then undergo a further training for two 
years as Sub-Judges. 

7101 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 

, recruited ?—^I recommend the same period of ' 
probation and the same course of studies, as I 
have recommended in my answer to question 
(30). 

7102 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—I would recommend its abolition in 
the case of future entrants. 

7103 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—I do not recommend abolition with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries. 

7104 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—I approve 
of the arrangement generally. 

7105'(50). Please add such other remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave, and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service ?— Salary. —I 
suggest that the pay of the Indian and of the 
European officers of the Civil Service should be 
the same. But I would supplement the salary of 
the European officer by a personal allowance 
(which should be graded) so that the actual salary 
that may be fixed for a particular grade together 
with the personal allowanee for that greide may 
be equal to the salary which a European officer 
in that grade draws at present— Pension .— 
According to the present rule an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service is entitled to full pension 
after a period of service of 21 years. 1 would 
extend this period to 30 years. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

7106 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to m^e for their alteration P— 


I have the following recommendations to make in 
regard to the general rules issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India:—(i) In rule I, I would omit the 
word “ due ” before the word representation,” 
and add the words “ wherever possible ” after 
the words “ to secure.” (ii) Rule VIII must be 
omitted. The direct appointments contemplated 
in the first part will injure the prospects of the 
Provincial Service, while the second part is 
unnecessary as I have recommended a separate 
method of recruitment for the entire judiciary. 

7107 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have yon any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
Such of the listed posts as belong to the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Indian Civil Service would 
according to my scheme be re-absorbed into the 
Indian Civil Service. The executive branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service now consists only of 
Deputy Collectors and Magistrates. I would 
enlarge it so as to include Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars also. Recruitment to this service must 
ordinarily be by open competition. Ten per cent, 
of the vacancies may be recruited by promotion 
from the subordinate service and 10 per cent, may 
be reserved for recruitment by nomination in 
order to secure, wherever possible, the representa¬ 
tion of all classes and communities. 

7108 (53). Do yon consider that recruitment for 
a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

7109 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in the Provineial Civil Serviee ? Do 
you'consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—The various classes and communities are 
represented in the Provincial Service. If by due 
representation is meant representation propor¬ 
tionate to the population, the answer must be in 
the negative. I do not consider that it would 
conduce to the efficiency of the service, that the 
various classes and communities should claim 
proportional representation. However, I have 
suggested a reservation of 10 per cent, for 
nomination in my answer to question (52) in 
order to secure wherever possible the representa¬ 
tion of the various classes and communities. 

7110 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction ?—In this Presidency, the higher 
Revenue officers have generally magisterial func¬ 
tions. I consider that except as indicated below, 
the Revenue officers should not have magisterial 
work. In answer to question (11), I suggested 
that the officers of the judicial service (including 
those belonging to the Provincial Civil Service) 
should be invested with magisterial powers. I 
would take away from the officers of the execu¬ 
tive service the power to try all ordinary 
criminal cases and would transfer it to the officers 
of the judicial service. I would giv^e the executive 
officers the power to try cases coming under 
chapters X to XU of the Civil Procedure Code. 
I also think that those called upon to keep the 
peace or furnish security for good behaviour 
should be tried by the executive officers. I 
consider it inadvisable that there should be a 
combination of the revenue, magisterial, judicial 
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and police functions in the same oliioialj even 
in what are known as “ Agency tracts ” in this 
Presidency. 

7111 (59). Do you accept as suitable the princi¬ 
ple recommended by the Public Service Coin- 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ? 
—Yes. 

7112 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 


province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Two appoint¬ 
ments on a salary of Rs. 1,000 a month may be 
created in the grade of Deputy Collectors, as I 
advocate there should be no listed posts open to 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

7113 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—Yes. 


Mr. T. V. Seshagiei Aiyae, called and examined. 


7114. {Chapman.) You are a High Court Vakil 
and President of the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee ?—Yes. 

7115. You have come to-day to speak in behalf 
of that Committee ?—Yes. 

7116. To give a corporate opinion ?—Yes ; 1 
have also given my own opinions on certain 
matters ; but generally I am speaking on behalf 
of the Committee. 

7117. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahman. 

7118. I see from your answers to questions 
(6) and (7) thate you are in favour of simul¬ 
taneous examinations ?—Yes. 

7119. In default of that, you advocate a 
separate examination for all India for filling up 
half the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

7120. Do you think it would be probable 
that if the examination in India were purely 
competitive, a large bulk of the vacancies would 
be filled by a particular caste or would be absorbed 
by one or two particular provinces ?—It is just 
likely that, for some time to come, some class may 
have a preponderance over other classes; but I 
think that, in course of time, it will adjust itself 
properly, and all the classes will be properly 
represented in course of time. 

7121. Do you anticipate that any evil in 
administration would ensue whilst the process you 
allude to was just taking place ?—No. 

7122. I mean by the fact that these vacancies 
will be filled by one class or absorbed by one or 
two provinces ?—I do not think so. 

7123. Would you favour an alternative to that 
scheme; the system of separate recruitment in 
India in provinces ?—Not in provinces. I will 
have one separate recruitment for the whole of 
India. 

7124. I am talking of a third alternative. I 
am asking you whether you would favour a third 
alternative of separate recruitment in pro¬ 
vinces ?—I am not in favour of it. 

7125. You don’t anticipate, under your proposal, 
that there might be difficulties in the early years 
in filling appointments by Indians, say, by some 
from the northern provinces ?—I do not. 

7126. Your social conditions are quite different 
from theirs ?—I have no experience of what 
obtains in the north. From what I know of 
Madras, I do not think that any such difficulty 
will arise. 

7127. You have no experience of other parts of 
India ?—I have no experience. 

7128. Ton can only speak of your own loca¬ 
lity ?—Yes. 


7129. Under your scheme the listed post system 
would come to an end P—Yes. 

7130. Here again would you anticipate any 
grievance on the part of the Provincial Service 
by bringing the opportunities of filling higher 
positions open to them to an end ?—As I have 
mentioned, instead of listed posts, there will be 
a larger number of appointments open to Indians; 
and the Provincial Service will not consider 
it a grievance if opportunities were given for 
simultaneous examination at once. It is just 
likely that the Provincial Service may not be 
able to get those posts for ihe time being ; but 
they will be patriotic enough to feel that, in time 
to come, their countrymen will fill those higher 
appointments and they are not likely to grumble. 

7131. I take it that when the opening of 
higher posts is brought to an end under your 
scheme, the Provincial Service would, for all time, 
have to be regarded somewhat in the light of an 
inferior service ?—Certainly it will be. 

7132. You do not think that the efficient 
administration in districts would be injuriously 
affected by that ?—I don’t think so, because 
those that compete for the Provincial Service now 
will compete for the simultaneous examination. 
There is only one opening now to the listed posts. 
Then they will b« able to compete for the simul¬ 
taneous examination, and will get in in that way. 

7133. Those who fail to get into the Indian 
Civil Service would then try to get into the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—That is not what I mean. 
What I mean is that those who compete for the 
Provincial Service now will be able to compete 
for the simultaneous examinations and the result 
will be that they will find a larger number of 
Indians employed in the higher services. There¬ 
fore, they will not feel it as a grievance that some 
of the posts are taken away from the Provincial 
Service. 

7134. What about those who are occupying the 
inferior positions ; would they regard the proposal 
with equal feelings of satisfaction P—I think so. 

7135. I notice in answer to question (19) you 
say that your Committee consider it unnecessary 
to provide for a minimum number of Europeans 
in the higher posts, the reason being that, even 
after the system of simultaneous examinations 
is adopted, .there will still be a fair number of 
Europeans coming in ?—Yes. 

7136 . Can you tell me what you mean by “ a 
fair number ” ?—For a good long time to come, 
the Europeans would be more than half, even 
under the simultaneous examination scheme. 
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7137. What do you mean by “ long time to 
come ” ?—Say for 50 years to come. I do not 
think that the Indians would swamp the Euro¬ 
peans ; the Europeans will certainly be in the 
majority, so far as the Indian Civil Service is con¬ 
cerned. If, after 50 years, Indians are able to 
come in in larger numbers than Europeans, 1 do 
not think that will be a catastrophe, for by that 
time they will have imbibed all the leseons which 
Europe can give the Indians and I think that 
Englishmen will be able to entrust Indians with 
a larger measure of employment in this country. 

7138. You give actually a definite time (it 
can only be hypothetical) when you give a 
period of 50 years ?—Yes. 

7139. Do you base that period upon the inferi¬ 
ority of the capacity to imbibe knowledge on the 
part of the Indian or the slowness with which 
educational facilities will be developed here ?— 
Upon the slowness of the educational facilities ; 
we cannot have the same educational facilities in 
this country as they have got in England. 

7140. You anticipate a period of 50 years to 
establish them ?—It will take a long time. 

7141. I notice that in answer to question 
(50) you say that you will extend the period, for 
voluntary retirement to 30 years ?—Yes. 

7142. We have had several witnesses saying 
that the Civil Servant in this country has passed 
his time for work at a very much earlier date 
than that which he will reach after 30 years’ 
service. You don’t agree with that ?—I do not 
agree. My idea is that a Civil Servant gets into 
thus country in his 24th year and he is entitled to 
full pension after 21 years, so that he will be 46 
■when he will have earned his full pension. 

7143. The period is 25 years including the 
leave P—I thiiik that until a man is 65 he ought 
not to be allowed to retire from the service, 
because it is only from 46 to 55 that the best 
energies are called forth and he is able to give the 
country all that is best in him. I therefore think 
that he should not be permitted to retire before 
he is 55. That is why I fix the 30 years’ period 
for full pension. 

7144. So you do not agree ■with those who 
think that a man is worn out at 5.0, but you think 
he has still work in him P—Yes, he has work in 
him; very often he works when he goes back to 
his country. 

7145. In answer to question (52), where you 
deal with Provincial Service, you suggest that 
a certain proportion should be admitted by 
nomination ?—Yes, I do. 

7146. And you do so in order that certain com- 
munities may be represented ?—Yes. 

7147. Why do you suggest representation 
of communities with regard to the Provincial 
Service whilst saying it is not necessary in regard 
to the Indian Civil Service ?—In my view the 
exclusive service, or the corps Jelite, should 
be regarded solely on the ground of efficiency ; 
but in the lower ranks it is just possible to meet 
the wishes of certain communities and to give 
them a certain proportion by nomination. But 
that should not enter in the case of higher 
service where the only question should be one of 
efficiency and nothing else. That is the reason 
why I say that, although in the case of the lower 
service a certain amount of nomination may be 
accepted, yet in regard to the higher service this 
should be avoided, 
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7148. Do you think that the representation of 
communities is not necessary in the .higher 
service ?—No. 

7149. To a certain extent you think that is 
necessary, in the lower ?—^I do not think it is 
necessary, but you may grant it. 

7150. It is desirable ?—Yes, it is desirable. 

7151. You don’t sr^gest that it is desirable 
among those officers who have greater authority ? 
—No. 

7152. In answer to question (16) you recom¬ 
mend that some of the most important verna cular 
languages in India should be included in the 
syllabus of the open competitive examination?— 
Quite so. 

7153. Do these vernaculars that you allude to 
form part of the syllabus of the general 
education of the day ?—^In this Presidency you 
mean ? 

7154. In Madras for instance ?—For the last 
one year I have been trying my very best to 
induce the Senate to accept vernaculars as a 
necessary subject in the curriculum of studies. 
A committee is now sitting, of which I am the 
convener, to consider the matter. I have been 
agitating for it and I am strongly advocating that 
vernaculars should be a part of the studies for 
the examination. I have been advocating it for 
a year now. 

7165. Until an opportunity is afforded to leafn 
the vernaculars there will be difficulty in the 
candidates passing them P—I don’t think so. 
The vernacular being the mother tongue of the 
candidates, I do not anticipate great difficulty , 
although it is desirable that in the higher 
university courses also, they should learn verna¬ 
culars compulsorily. The fact that the vernacular 
is not compulsory in the higher university 
courses will not stand in the way of getting good 
marks at an examination. 

7156. When you say vernaculars, how many 
do you suggest as important?—I would only 
recommend Tamil and Telugu so far as this 
Presidency is concerned. 

7157. {LordBonaldshay.) Isee youare in favour 
of tbe simultaneous examinations and I should 
like to ask you this question : should the examina¬ 
tion papers under such a system be marked by the 
same examiners, that is to say, should the papers 
of the Indian candidates be sent up to England 
to be marked by the same examiners as mark the 
papers of English candidates in England ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

7158. A view has been expressed that the 
standard of education at the present day in this 
country is not as high as the standard in England, 
and that consequently very few Indians would 
for some years to come succeed in finding their 
way into the Indian Civil Service even by means 
of a simultaneous examination. Do you take 
that view yourself ?—To a certain extent that 
is a correct view j that the standard of education in 
our universities is not as high as it is in Oxford 
or Cambridge. The further difficulty is that a 
person who has graduated in Madras or Bombay 
will, in order to make up 6,000, have to take up 
a large number of subjects, and the result of ft 
will be that he will have to devote a great deal 
more time to fresh subjects, and therefore there 
■will be great difficulty before an Indian is able to 
compete successfully. 
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7159. Putting aside for a moment the 
question of simultaneous examinations. You say 
that speaking purely for yourself if simultaneous 
examinations were found to be impracticable, you 
would advocate separate examinations in India ? 
—Yes. 

7160. On the condition that the examination 
should, be of the same standard as that held in 
England ?—Yes. 

7161. To ensure that the candidates who 
went up for that examination pass the examination 
of the same standard they will have to obtain a 
minimum number of marks ?—Yes. 

7162. You advocate that half the vacancies in 
any one year should be filled through the Indian 
examination ?—Yes. 

7163. My difficulty is this: suppose you do 
not get a sufficient number of Indians who secure 
the necessary minimum of marks in the examina¬ 
tion, how would you make good the deficiency 
then ?—I think I made a mistake in making that 
admission that there should be a minimum. But 
if you are going to have an examination of equal 
stiffness, here, then ,iu8t as in the case of England, 
you have a certain number recruited, having 
regard to the necessity for filling up vacancies, 
similarly in India you will go down to a parti¬ 
cular number. Suppose the number that is 
required is 54, then 27 will have to be recruited 
in England and 27 from India, and 27 could be 
arranged in the order of merit in England and 
27 could be arranged in the order of merit in 
India, so that there will be no special minimum 
required in either case. 

7164. The result of that would be, I am 
afraid, that if we accept the view which seems to 
be generally held now that the educational 
standard in this country is not as high as it is in 
England, the result of that would be—would it 
not—that the candidates who get into the service 
through the Indian examination would, generally 
speaking, be not quite so highly qualified as candi¬ 
dates who get through the English examination p 
—I do not anticipate it, for this reason: that 
you will find a large number coming from all 
provinces, and if in England there are 100 or 200 
competing for the examination, you will find in 
this country 500 competing for it. I expect a 
large number coming in in this way, and it is not 
likely that the minimum will be lowered in that 

7165. You anticipate no difficulty in filling 
up half the vacancies in any one year with 
Indian students whose qualifications are quite as 
high as the qualifications of the English students 
who pass through the London door ?—I do not 
anticipate any difficulty. 

7166. There is one other question that I 
want to ask you. In answer to question (57) 
you say that you would take away from the 
officers of the Executive service the power to try 
all ordinary criminal oases, and would transfer 
that power to the officers of the J udicial service ? 
—Yes. 

7167. Erom that answer I assume you are not 
altogether satisfied with the present system ?— 

No. 

7168. I should like to know if you can tell me 
briefly in what respects you are dissatisfied with 
the existing system ; in what respects, in your 
opinion, is the present system defective ?—The co¬ 
ordination of Magisterial and Executive functions 


in the same officer very often leads to denial of 
justice. In magisterial cases a Magistrate 
happens to learn, in his executive capacity, a 
good deal from Police officers and others; and 
with that bias or prejudice he begins to try criminal 
cases, and as a result of that the trial is not as 
impartial as one would like to see that these 
criminal trials should be. 

7169. Do you think that there are a certain 
number of unjust convictions as a result of the 
present system ?—Probably in most cases they 
are set right by Ajjpellate Courts; but it is not 
unlikely there have been convictions in cases in 
which there should not have been any convic¬ 
tions. 

7170. Would you think that is rather a wide¬ 
spread evil: do you think that the number 
of un ju^ convictions is considerable ?—As I said, 
it is just likely that these have been set right by 
Oouj-ts of appeal; but there the evil does exist and 
even if there is one single case of unjust conviction 
I should say that such a system as this should 
not be allowed to continue. 

7171. {Sir Theodore Morison.) You take an 
interest in the higher development of verna¬ 
culars ?—I do. 

7172. I think it would be of great use to the 
Commission if you would not mind telling us the 
part that the vernaculars play in the University 
education of this country ?—tip till now ? 

7173. I will ask questions and perhaps that 
will be the simplest method. I have the Uni¬ 
versity calendar with me and I think that yon 
will probably explain better than I can find the 
details in it. Is the study of the Indian verna¬ 
culars compulsory for the Matriculation examina¬ 
tion P—Until the new curriculum was introduced 
it was compulsory in the Matriculation examina¬ 
tion. 

7174. Compulsory ?—^Yes, it was. 

7175. But now ?—Now after the new scheme, 
which is called the school final scheme, was intro¬ 
duced we have what is known as composition, 
which alone is compulsory. 

7176. Composition in which language ?—In the 
vernacular. That is compulsory : but the study 
of a text-book is not compulsory. 

7177. I see there are nine vernaculars; do you 
still recognise as many?—Yes. 

7178. They are all recognised ?—Yes. 

7179. And these examinations are conducted in 
the student’s mother-tongue ?—Yes. 

7180. They are not foreign languages which 
they are learning ?—No, each student takes his 
mother-tongue. 

7181. At present no text-books are read?—Not 
compulsorily. 

7182. That is for the Matriculation ?—Yes. 

7183. What about the Intermediate ?—Until 
the new curriculum was introduced three years 
ago, it was compulsory even in the Intermediate. 

7184. Now it seems to be optional?—Yes, 
optional; but here also there is composition in the 
vernacular which is compulsory. It is in group 2. 

7185. Does he receive any instruction for that 
in the college ?—Those that advocate that there 
should be no change say that when composition is 
insisted upon, it does mean the study of some 
text-books. I deny that is correct. I believe that 
in taking composition, students do not really study 
any text-books. That is my point of view. 
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7186. Therefore they do not read any of their 
mother*tongne; at any rate they are not oom- 
pelled to ?—They are not compelled to ; hut all 
the teachers say that they do study. 

7187. Is it from the point of view of study f — 
To enable them to pass the composition test. 

7188. For that reason ? —Yes. 

7189. Is it linked with a classical language or 
not ?—A mau for the Intermediate examination 
oan take a vemaoular and a classical language. 

7190. Can he take a vernacular language 
without a classical language?—Two vernaculars 
will have to he taken, I believe. I am speaking 
■without the book. 

7191. It says any of the following subjects in 
.^roup 3: a classical language, a second language, 
or any of the following Indian vernacular 
languages ?—It is open to a student to take up a 
classical language, a vernacular and one other 
subject. 

7192. He can take up three ?—Yes. 

7193. He might take up ancient history and a 
vernacular?—Yes, and a classical language as 
well. 

7194. He can omit a classical language ?—He 
can. 

7195. For the B.A. P—It is the same thing. 
There it is translation instead of composition that 
is compulsory. I think that in the Honours course 
there is nothing compulsory. 

7196. A man might give up vernaculars alto¬ 
gether ?—He might. 

7197. Bat vernaculars do have a place among 
the optional subjects P—They have a place. 

7198. So that even in the B.A. vernaculars 
figure P—Oh ! yes. 

7199. Am I right in saying that one of these 
must be a classical language; that is how I have 
understood it P—There can be two vernaculars or 
a classical language. The vernacular is among 
the optional subjects. 1 think a man might take 
two vernaculars or a classical language and a 
vernacular. 

7200. I am looking at page 135 of the calendar. 
You see it has two things, one being the classical 
language already studied in the Intermediate 
.course ; it was that about which I was asking 
you ? —I think you are right. In the B.A. he 
must take one classical language and a vernacular. 

7201- That was what I thought and I was not 
quite sure of it. For this he will have to read 
text-books, I see ?—Oh ! yes. 

7202. Text-books are given later on, are they 
not?—Yes. 

7203. In Tamil and Telugu they have a fairly 
good list: I am quite incapable of judging it P 
—There are a very large number of text-books 
mid very good text-books too. 

7204- Does that include ancient Tamil P—Yes, 
that also. It covers the whole ground. 

7205. As much as the English syllabus ?—Just 
the same thing. 

7206. From Chaucer to Shakespeare ?—Yes 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare. 

7207. Do you take Chaucer in your B.A. ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

7208. It covers the whole range of the 
language P—Yes. 

7209. You said something just now that in 
our opinion you only wanted Tamil and Telugu; 
ut I suppose you have got books in Canarese, 

Jialayalam, and 1 daresay Urdu also P—Canarese 


and Malayalam are really off-shoots from Tamil 
and I do not think that there is much literatiue 
either in Canarese or Malayalam, but Tamil and 
Telugu contain the best literature. 

7210. Is the Honours degree substantially 
different from what I was asking you about, the 
B.A. degree, which is the ordinary degree ?—It is 
a pass degree. 

7211. Is the Honours degree any different ?— 
Not very much. 

7212. From the point of proficiency regarding 
languages .P—It would be more difficit than the 
pass course. 

7213. On page 170 you have it: is that what 
yon referred to ?—Yes. 

7214. Two languages other than English?— 
Yes. 

7215. We concluded that one of these must be 
a classical language P—Yes. 

7216. This list which is given on pages 171 and 
172 in regard to Tamil and Telugu languages 
represents a good course P—A very good course. 

7217. Would you mind telling us something 
about Tamil and Telugu literature : are they 
beginning to embrace all the modern European 
sciences ?—There are translations from modern 
scientific works into these vernaculars. They do 
comprise modern scientifio knowledge also. 

7218. What is the possibility of having a 
complete modem education in Tamil to rnttke 
what you call a cultivated, educated man. You 
lust gave fifty years: would it be fifty years 
before it is possible P—do not quite understand 
your question. 

7219. It is not possible, I presume, to give an 
all-round modern education yet in Tamil, is it; 
perhaps you think it is P—A good deal of modem 
education could be given in Tamil as it is. 

7220. You would not advocate teaching it for 
the B.A. degree ; I metfn Tamil P—Why not ? 

7221. I am quite ignorant about it and that 
is why I ask you ?—I do not see any difficulty 
about it, 

7222. I have some Indian friends who say that 
they would like to see a purely vernacular 
University. You think that that would be possible 
here ?—Yes, I think it is possible here. 

7223. You will teach those other fibing a that 
they have in the Honours degree. History, 
Economics, Philosophy—of course Philosophy I 
have no doubt—and this long list of soientifio 
subjects ?—Probably not all of them, but a good 
many of them can be taught through the mecBum 
of Tamil or Telugu. 

7224. Do books already exist P—I do not say 
that the books already exist. A good many will 
come into existence if you once create the taste. 

7225. Suppose a man wants to study Darwin’s 
Ort'yin o/Spectes?—! am not in a position to 
tell you that. 

7226. If he wanted to learn about the doctrine 
of evolution ?—I think he will find books treating 
about it. 

7227. Not text-books I mean, but serious 
scientifio books ?—I have not seen them, but I 
believe there are. 

7228. In the subject that I am interested in_ 

political economy—are there any books ?—1 know 
there are books on political economy in 1 amil. 

7229. Not only text-books but serious books P— 
Yes, there are, I know. I can speak from personal 
knowledge. 
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7280. Things like Marshall’s book ?—There 
are a good many books on political economy in 
the Tamil language. 

7231. [Mr. Chaubal.) You don’t want to 
enoourage the study of vernaculars at the coat of 
English literature ?—No. 

7232. {Mr. Gohhale.) You are a Fellow of the 
University ?—I am a Fellow. 

7233. You represent the University in the 
Madras Legislative Council ?—I do. 

7234. Will you tell us what is the nmnber of 
Fellows in the Senate?—About ninety. One 
hundred is the maximum, I think. 

7235. What proportion is appointed by the 
Government ?—There are only 25 that are elected. 
The others are all nominated by the Government. 

7236. Are the majority Englishmen ?—At 
present the majority are Englishmen. 

7237. It is the Senate that determines the curri- 
eulum of studies in colleges ?— Yes. 

7238.1 believe there is some misapprehension 
(at least I have not understood you correctly) as 
regards your answers to Lord Eonaldshay. Do 
you mean to say that, at present, educational 
facilities exist in India by means of which half 
the recruitment for the Civil Service could be 
secured through the Indian door in India ?—No. 

7239. If simultaneous examinations are insti¬ 
tuted you said that a large number of candidates 
would appear in India and there would be no 
difficulty in filling half the number of vacancies 
by means of this examination held in India. Do 
you mean to say that would happen now or at 
some remote time ?—Lord Eonaldshay asked me 
about a separate examination. 

7240. 1 fear there has been some misapprehen¬ 
sion ?—I thought that His Lordship was asking 
me about the separate examination; about one- 
half being filled by a separate examination in India. 

(Lord Eonaldshay.) What 1 asked the wit¬ 
ness was that if a separate examination of the 
same standard as that of the English examina¬ 
tion were to take place here, would Indian 
candidates with qualifications equal to those of 
tile English candidates be forthcoming ? 

7241. (Mr. Gokhale.) If an examination of 
equal standard, meaning, of course, of equal 
difficulty with the examination at present held in 
England—^if an examination like that were held 
to-day in India, do you mean to say that you can 
get as large a number of men who would pass 
that examination here as you would get in 
England ?—No. 

7242. The same facilities do not exist here for 
passing the examination as are available there ?— 
Not at once. 

7243. The opinion of educational experts is 
that the Civil Service examination is, on the 
whole, twice as difficult as the M.A. Examination 
of any University here ?—I have heard of it. 

7244. I have looked up the curriculum for 
your M.A. and your M.A. will have to take up 
something like 3,000 marks worth of other 
subjects, to make up 6,000 ?—Yes. 

7245. If he takes up Mathematics, Mathematics 
carries only 2,400 and therefore it will be less 
than half ?—^Yes. 

7246. He will have to take up some of the 
natural sciences ?—Quite so. 

7247. For each one of the subjects, the Civil 
Service standard is higher than that of the 
M.A. P—Yes, except in Mathematics. 


7248. At what age do you get your M.A.’8 ?— 
At about 21 or 22. 

7249. A man cannot be a B.A. till he is 19 ?— 
Yes. It will be 21 before he can be an M.A. 

7250. Then he will have studied up to half the 
Civil Service standard ?—Yes. 

7251. It the colleges remain as they are and 
if the curriculum in colleges remains as it is, 
young men who want to go up for the Civil 
Service will have to get up other subjects, after 
going through the University course ?—Quite so. 

7252. If any establishments come into exist¬ 
ence for helping them, at what stage will they 
take the students; have you any idea about it f 
Do you anticipate that any private establishment 
like Wren’s would come into existence to take 
up young men when they are undergoing their 
school course ; do yon anticipate that ?—I do 
not think that in the near future it will come into 
existence. 

7253. Then how do you make out that for a 
good many years to come any considerable 
number of Indians will get into the Civil Service 
if simultaneous examinations are instituted ?—^It 
will not be so. For a good long time to come, a 
good many cannot get into the Civil Service,, 
through the simultaneous examinations. 

7254. So that by the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions or by a separate examination of the same 
difficulty as the examination held in England 
you do not think that a considerable namber- 
wiU get in, leave alone half the number ?—^No. 

7255. The Provincial Service, as it exists to-day, 
is regarded as an inferior service ?—Yes. 

7256. Your standpoint is that the listed 
appointments have only been thrown open to the 
service in response to Indian agitation for employ¬ 
ment in the higher branches P—Quite so. 

7257. If that employment is secured for the 
people of this countiy in any other way, though 
there may be some grievance on the part of the 
present members of the Provincial Service, yet 
there would not be any grievance, so far as the 
people are concerned ?—No. 

7258. If the rights of the existing members 
are safeguarded everybody interested in the 
welfare of the country will accept it?—There 
will be no complaint. 

7259. One more question and I shall have 
done. As regards the caste feeling which may 
exist or may be alleged to exist in the inferior 
officers in India, does this caste feeling exist in 
what may be called superior officers; those who 
get in by the London door; the Indian Membera . 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not think so. 
My impression is that those who come in by 
the competitive examination do not exhibit the 
same caste prejudices as persons who have been 
recruited in this country do. 

7260. Suppose a certain number of Indians 
were recruited in India and sent to England for 
two or three years and then they came back 
afterwards, do you anticipate that they will 
exhibit the same caste feeling ?—All their 
angularities will have been rounded off and they 
will be all right. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

7261. (Mr. Gokhale.) I should like to ask youi 
one more question and that is about Tamil litera¬ 
ture, in regard to what you have said in reply to 
questions feom Sir Theodore Morison; you do not 
mean to say that you have in Tamil an extensive - 
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range of literature on various subjects, scientific, 
philosophical and so forth?—^No. 

7262. "What you meant was that Darwin’s book 
and books of that kind have been translated ?— 
■Yes. 

7263. But there are no original books of that 
kind in Tamil ?—No. 

7264. (Mr. Sly.) You told us you eonsidej-ed a 
minimum of Europeans; necessary at the present 
time?—^Tes. 

7265. But you think there is no necessity to 
lay down a minimum because the number of 
Indians getting in by the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion will be small?—^Yes. 

7266. Do you contemplate a reduction in the 
number of Europeans employed in the services ?— 
At present there will be no reduction at all. 

7267. Let us come to your other scheme. 
Under your scheme for a separate examination in 
India you would have half the ajmointments filled 
by that examination ?—Yes, by Indians. 

7268. So that in so far as half that service is 
concerned, about half the Europeans would dis¬ 
appear at once?—Quite so. 

7269. Then in the Judicial branch of the 
service you want recruitment out in India to 
which you would admit a certain number of 
European Barristers, I suppose, practising at the 
Indian Bar ?—^Yes. 

7270. The number of those would be small ?— 
Yes. 

7271. So that on the Executive side half the 
Europeans would disappear and on the Judicial 
side all the Europeans would disappear except 
the few English Barristers left ?—^Yes. 

7272. So that if your scheme were introduced 
there would be a reduction of certainly two-thirds 
in the number of Europeans employed in India ? 
—^It may be. 

7273. You do not consider that that would be 
reducing the European minimum below the proper 
standard at present ?—do not think so. 

7274. Then take your proposals for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service: you want to abolish the 
listed posts and as compensation give them two 
appointments of Bs. 1,000 ?—^Yes. 


7275. You are taking away from that service 

eight appointments at pay varying from Bs. 2,000 
to Bs. 1,000, and as compensation you are giving 
them simply two appointments at Bs. 1,000 ?— 
Yes. ' 

7276. On the Judicial side you want to recruit 
half the Sub-Judges from the Bar, so that on that 
side also you would do serious damage to the 
prospects of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Some 
damage. 

7277. You say you would safeguard the in¬ 
terests of the present members by not introducing 
this scheme until they have been provided for ?— 
That is so. 

7278. If your scheme were introduced do not 
you think the future of the Provincial Civil 
Service would be extremely poor, and that we 
should get a very poor lot of men to accept it ?— 
No. They will have on the other hand some 
posts among the District Judges. I want the 
whole of the District Judges to be recruited in 
India from the practitioners at the Bar and from 
the service ; some will be able to become District 
Judges. 

7279. In your recruitment for the Judicial 
Service ?—Certainly ; that will give them good 
compensation for what they may temporarily lose- 

7280. Then you do not want the Judicial 
Service wholly recruited from the Bar?—No, 
that is not my scheme at all. 

7281. Your claim for the employment of 
Indians in India is largely based on improved 
education and the advance that the Indian 
community has made in recent years. You 
represent the Universities on the Council, do you 
not ?—Yes. 

7282. I do not wish you to go into detail, but 
can you give us some statistics showing in Madras 
what that increase of education is ?—-I have com¬ 
piled a table, taking the figures from 1886, since 
the date of the Public Service Commission, and 
arranging it in period of five years. The rate of 
progress of the Muhammadans and ubn-Brahmans 
is greater than that of Brahmans. 

7283. Will you put that statement in please ?— 
Yes : it is as follows:— 


Graduates. 


Year. 

1 

Brahman.s. 

INoii'BrahmanB. 

1 

Europeami. 

1 

Christiane. 

Muhammadans. 

1886-1890 . 

' 663 

145 

1 

' 13 

61 

10 

1891-1896 . 

1,021 

248 

25 

131 

14 

1896 1900 . 

1,463 

404 

23 

141 

29 

1901-1906 . 

1,673 

304 

21 

143 

30 

1906-1910 . 

1,688 

645 

34 

' 201 

32 

Total number of gradoatee from 1861— 






1910. 

7,013 

1,815 

164 

763 

119 









Total 

1 

.. 9,874 

1 



Feroentage ., .. .. ,. 

1 71 

1 

18 

1-7 

8 

1-2 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Percentage of popnl rtion . 

3-2 

85’6 

OT 

2-7 

6-6 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per oent. 

per cent. 


7284. The number of Brahmans is about 1,688? 7285. {Chairman.) You need not read it but 

—^Yes, in 1910. I have another statement with perhaps you will put it in?—Yes. 
regard to general education which shows the 
progress of the community. 

105 . 
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The following table was handed in;— 

Fboobbbs op Genkkal Education both “ English and Veenaculab.'’ 


Statistics of British India, Fart VII — Education, Page 79. 


Classification of scholars on Slst March according to race or creed. 


Males. 

1606-1907. * 

1907-1608. j 

1908-1909. 

1 ! 

1909-1910. 

1910-1911. 

BxahmanB ,. .. ,. .. 1 

101,883 

10.5,460 

i 107,610 

110,576 

116,888 

N on-Bra^mans 

6/8,548 

! 612,834 

641,668 

692,766 

706,476 

Mahammudans 

96,663 

102,273 

103,668 

110,111 

113,021 

Christians 

66,339 

66,.589 

63,739 

1 

38,692 

61,648 

1 


7286. {Mr. Madge.) Have jou travelled much 
in the interior of this Presidency ?—I come from 
the interior. 

7287. Bat you may have eome from the interior 
without having travelled much in it. Have 
jon had considerable experience of villages in 
remote parts ?—I think I have. 

7288. The object of my question is to see 
whether you reflect the opinion of large classes or 
only the residents of large cities ?—I have some 
acquaintance with the mufassal, where I go pretty 
often, and I also come from it, and I believe I 
urn to some extent at any rate reflecting the 
opinions of my countrymen in the niufassal. 

7289. You have travelled in other parts of the 
mufassal besides that from which you come ?— 
Yes. 

7290. And you have made enquiries amongst 
all classes ?—Yes. 

7291. In connection with the separation of the 
Executive from the Judicial service, you have 
not ignored the fact that in the earlier period of 
their service members of tiie service acquired 
valuable experience in the exercise of Executive 
functions which afterwards became of use to them 
when they went into the Judiciary ?—1 do not 
think the experience gained in the Executive line 
is of considerable importance in disposing of civil 
cases or even of criminal cases. 

7292. I do not now refer only to the technical 
knowledge of particular classes of duties, but to 
the knowledge of the peoples’ habits of thought 
and feeling and their ways generally. Do you 
think all that is of no use to a Judioial officer ?—If 
it were left to me I would say it is better that he 
should know a little of them, but he should really 
go by the evidence given before him and by what 
takes place in court, and he should not be guided 
by anything gained by his experience. That is 
all I would say generally. 

7293. Would that reply refer equally to oases 
in the court of appeal and to cases in courts of 
first instance ?—think it would apply to both 
classes of cases, 

7294. You must be aware that a record of 
a case conveys a very inadequate idea of what 
the demeanour of the witness may be in a Court 
of First Instance?—I do not think so. The 
demeanour of the witness is gathered from what 
be says in the witness box, not from an outside 
knowledge of the country. 

7296. But I mean the way that a particular 
witness will give his evidence P—I think that is 
gathered from him when he is in the witness box. 

7296. But the Court of Appeal, which goes 
upon the record, has not that advantage ?—There 
will be the notes of the lower court to guide the 
Appellate Court. 


7297. Do you think that that would convey 
the saibe kind of vivid idea to the Appellate 
Court that the Court of First Instance acquires 
from actual visual acquaintance with the witness 
himself ?—It may not be to the same extent. 

7298. To that extent it is a want that is not 
otherwise supplied ?—^I do not know whether it is 
a want. It is better that the J ndicial officer should 
be untrammelled by any experience outside the 
case that comes before him. 

7299. In answer to question (18) you say you 
think that all posts mentioned in the schedule to 
the Indian Civil Service, except those under the 
heading “Judicial”, should he reserved for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service. 
Here you draw a broad line of distinction 
between two classes of office, and you reserve one 
exclusively for those who have passed out from 
what you admit to be a higher test. The Civil 
Service test is a higher test than any you can 
have in this country P—Yes. 

7300. And as you purpose recruiting the 
Judicial service as well from English Barristers 
as from the legal profession in this country, in 
reserving only the Executive service for Indian 
Civilians are you not unconsciously admitting 
that a higher standard is needed in the one than 
in the other P—The kind of work that is done by 
an Executive officer is different from the kind of 
work a Judge has to do. You should not under¬ 
estimate the practice acquired at the Bar and the 
legal knowledge acquired by passing the Bar 
examination or the Law examination. If you 
combine that with practice at the Bar I do not 
think you would be right in saying that a man 
is inferior in any respect to the man who gets 
into the Executive service. 

7301. I was not separating the Barrister from 
home from the Advocate or Pleader promoted 
here. You di vide the J udioial from the Executive 
service and reserve the Executive appointments 
for the men who have had all these superior 
advantages ?—I do not concede it is a superior 
advantage. It is a stiflEer examination, but that 
does not make the man superior to the man who 
has passed the Law examination and has also 
gained experience in the profession. 

7302. In that respect you differ from all the 
witnesses, who have said that the test being 
superior the men who eome out from home have 
certain advantages up to which the country has 
not risen yet P—^I do not know whether they have 
said that they are superior to the Judges. 

7303. I do not say that the men were superior, 
but that they are tested by a higher test ?— 
Higher educational tests undoubtedly ; I do not 
deny that. 

7304. Does that mean nothing ?—never said 
it means nothing, but when you find in the case 
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of the person employed in the Judicial Beirvioe 
that he has to pass a high examination, and a 
dilfioult examination, and also that he gains 
'experience in the profession for a number of years, 
I think it might be said that the man who 
ultimately becomes a District Judge would be 
equal in calibre to the man who had come in by 


the door of the competitire examination in 
England, 

7305. {Mr. Old^td.) Is your practice on the 
Civil Appellate Side ?—Generally. 

7306. Have you had much criminal practice P 
—Not very much. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.R.By. M, Bamaohandba Rao Pantolu Qaru, High Court Vakil, Ellore. 


Written ammra relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

7307 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I regard the 
present system of recruitment by open competi¬ 
tion in England for the Indian Civil Service as 
generally satisfactory in principle except in regard 
to the Judicial branch. 

7308 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty P If not, 
what alteration do you recommend P—If by this 
question is meant whether the principle of 
oompetition is calculated to obtain suitable mate¬ 
rial from the Natives of India, as in the case of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty, my 
answer is in the affirmative. 

7309 (4). Do you consider that the combin¬ 
ation of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ? I consider the existing system 
advantageous. My reasons are —(i) There is a 
chance of drawing better material for the Indian 
Civil Service, (ii) The examination is now under 
the control of the Civil Service Commissioners, a 
body of established independence and authority 
in these matters. 

7310 (5)- If do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
exaniinatio n to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—Please 
see my answer to question (1). 

7311 ^6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of a system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and in England 
for the Indian Civil Service open in both cases to 
all natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

7312 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Imlian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India reornited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces 
in India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I would not 
favour any scheme of the kind in view of my 
answer to question (6). 

7313 (8). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Setvioe by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (5) combined nomination and examination, 


or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In particu¬ 
lar, do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should he represented in the 
appointments so made P If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle P—I am against any 
of the methods suggested in the question far the 
reornitment for the appointments now held by 
the Indian Civil Service. Effioiency is the first 
consideration, and to the extent to which efiioiency 
does not suffer there would be no objection to 
considerations based upon due representation of 
classes or oommunities prevailing. Bat. in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service these consider¬ 
ations ought not to prevail. 

In the case of persons of proved merit and 
ability belonging to the Provincial Civil Service 
the Government have now the power of promot¬ 
ing them to the Indian Civil Service, but this 
should bo done very rarely. 

7314 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you oonsider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England P—^Yes. 

7315 (10). Would yon regard any system of 
seleotion in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India ” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, wonll you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service P—I advocate tbe institution of 
simnltaneous examinations in lieu of promoting 
members of the Provincial Civil Service to listed 
posts. As a consequence, the listed-posts will 
have to be merged in the Indian Civil Service. 

7316 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—I am 
strongly of opinion that the method of recruit¬ 
ment for judicial appointments now held by the 
Indian Civil Service should be based on 
an entirely different principle and that the mem¬ 
bers of tbe Indian Civil Service as now recruited 
should not as a rule be appointed to these posts. 
The Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Provincial Civil Service (Judicial branch) 
should be constituted into one service, and the 
recruitment to this combined service should be 
placed on the same footing on which other pro¬ 
fessional services like the Engineering, Medical, 
etc., are now recruited. Previous training in 
Judicial work, either at the Bar or in the appoint¬ 
ments now held by the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service is essential. There is no 
longer any necessity for the compulsory appoint¬ 
ment of the members of the Indian Civil ^rrioe 
as Judges of the High Court, and the law in this 
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respect may be amended. The recruitment to 
this service need not necessarily be at the bottom 
in all oases. In order to secure a flow of promo¬ 
tion to those members of the service who now join 
as Mnnsifs, I would set apart half the number of 
appointments of District Judges to this branch 
of the service, the remaining half to be recruited 
from the Bar. If it is considered essential that 
the Indian Civil Service Judicial and Executive 
branches should be linked together to some 
extent I would suggest as an alternative that one- 
third of the posts (District Judges) be set apart 
for the members of the Indian Civil Service, the 
remaining two-thirds to be recruited equally from 
the Bar and the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service. I would also suggest that a new 
grade of Subordinate Judges on its. 1,000 should 
be added to the present cadre of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

7317 (12). Are yon satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viot. c. 3), as including “ any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resident in India, and not established there for 
“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of uiunixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—The definition may be so 
amended as to bring persons born of parents 
habitually resident in India within it, whatever 
may be the place of their birth. Subjects of 
Native States in India may also be admitted. 

7318 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I am satisfied with the existing 
age limits. 

7319 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for N atives of 
India, and for other natural-horn subjects uf 
His Majesty ?—I would not recommend any 
differentiation such as that suggested herein. 

7320 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—(i) The classical languages of 
India should find a place in the first examina¬ 
tion, being placed on the same footing as Greek 
and subjects akin to it. (ii) Indian Uistory may 
also be included and placed on the same footing 
as Greek and Eoman History in the first exami¬ 
nation. (iii) The question papers on Roman 
History, Greek History and Roman Law should 
not require a knowledge of the languages. 

7321 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No. 

7322 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—If secu¬ 
rity in pay and promotion should be afforded to 


the members of the service, it would be necessary 
to reserve by Statute the posts now reserved for 
the Indian Civil Service with the exception of 
the appointments held by the Judicial bran(^. 

7323 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
eadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly 
admitted P—I consider the European element 
essential, but I would not secure it by fixing any 
definite proportion. I believe that under a 
scheme of simultaneous examinations the Euro¬ 
pean element would still preponderate. I con¬ 
sider that Natives of India may be admitted 
under present conditions to half the number of 
posts now included in the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service (Executive branch) and to aU the 
posts in the Judicial branch. In regard to the 
latter branch of the service I would leave the 
exact proportion of the European element to be 
determined solely with reference to the considera¬ 
tions of efficiency. 

7324 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in. 
the Indian Civil Service eadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England and partly by special arrangement 
in India ?— No. 

7325 (21). Do yon consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

7326 (22). If tbe system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province would you advise its 
re-introdnction or introduction, as the case ma^ 
be, and if the system should be introducecL^OT 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your op^idoii 
should it be adopted?—The system dxSbs not 
prevail in this Province. 

7327 (23). Do you consider that ^ch a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
Please see my answer to question (22). 

7328 (24). What is your opinion of the system^ 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service- 
can properly be appointed?—If simultaneous 
examinations or separate examinations— vide my 
answer to question (28)—for the Indian Civil 
Service are conceded there will be no necessity 
to list any posts for the Provincial Civil Service. 

I would in that event suggest the abolition of 
the list. The system of the listing of posts does 
not meet with my approval. 

7329 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil Service 
or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ?—Please see my 
answer to question (24). 

7330 (26). Are yon satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are- 
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merged in the Provinoial Civil Service ?—Please 
see my answers to questions (24) and (28). 

7331 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—Please see my answers to 
questions (24) and (28). If the listed-posts 
are however to continue, the list should he 
enlarged hy including the following appoint¬ 
ments :—(i) Two Members of the Board of 
Revenue, (ii) one Secretary to Government, (iii) 
one Secretary to the Board, (iv) two Under 
Secretaries to Government, (v) Collectors, one- 
third, (vi) District Judges, one-half, (vii) Sub- 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors, one-half, 
(viii) Registrar,of the High Court. 

7332 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions?—If simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations are not granted, I would suggest that 
one-half of the vacancies in each year be recruited 
by a separate competitive examination of an equal 
standard held in India, and that candidates so 
selected be compelled to undergo a two years’ 
probation in England, the successful candidates 
in England being asked to undergo a similar 
probation. Preference should, in my opinion, be 

f iven to a course of studies at the Universities in 
In gland during the period of probation. The 
recruits in India and England should be brought 
on one list and be eligibly for promotion alike. 

(ii) The separation of the judicial from the 
executive functions should be carried out entirely. 
Please see my answers to questions (11), (57) 
and (64). 

7333 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
—^Yes. 

7334 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-bom subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No. 

7336 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—In 
England. My answer is equally applicable to all 
probationers. 

7336 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

7337 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—I am 
not in a position to state whether the knowledge 
of the vernaculars has deteriorated, but I believe 
that the members of the Indian Civil Service do 
not attain as a general rule adequate proficiency 
in the Indian languages. I do not think that 
106 


under existing conditions of adnainistration in 
this province it is possible to remedy this defect 
to any appreciable extent. 

7338 (37) Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Serviee, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—I have 
already stated in answer to question (11) that 
the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be placed as on the footing of other 
professional services. If this is not accepted, the 
members of the Indian Civil Service proposed to 
be appointed to the Judicial branch should after 
five or six years’ service be appointed as District 
Munsifs and for some time as Subordinate 
Judges. Their total service as Munsif and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge should be sufficiently long as to 
enable them to have a thorough grasp of this class 
of judicial work. They may also be encouraged 
to qualify themselves for the Bar. 

7339 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for ofificers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—Please see my 
answers to questions (11) and (37). 

7340 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
ofificers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—Please see my answers to 
questions (11) and (37). 

7341 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that yon recommend ?—No 
differentiation is necessary. 

7342 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals?—No differentiation is in 
my opinion necessary. 

7343 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893. 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restrieted to future 
entrants?—The exchange compensation allowance 
should not be granted in the ease of future entrants. 

7344 (47). Turning 'now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of 1 he service ?. 
—I generally approve of the arrangement if the 
services are to be separately recruited with 
different conditions of pay and service. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

7345 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditiona 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
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CSvil Servide, and reproduced as Appendix A. branch and the service must be organised so as 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any to avoid the combination of executive and 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— judicial functions. • Please see my answer to 
I would allow members of the Provincial Civil question (64). 

Service to look to Rs. 500 as the limit of their 7352 (59). Do you accept as suitable the prin- 
ambition by right of seniority. eiple recommended by the Public Service Com- 

7346 f52). In particular, are the rules for mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 

the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 

in force in your province suitable, or have you regards salary should be adjusted by a consider* 
any recommendations to make for their altera- ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
tion ?—I would strongly urge the reintroduction desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
of a system of competition for the reoruitment of If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I do. 
the Provincial Civil Service and promotion from 7353 (60) Are the existing rates of pay and 
lower posts should not be the sole method of grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
reoruitment. Please see my answer to question province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
(64). tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 

7347 (53). Do you consider that reoruitment alterations do you recommend ?—Please see my 

for a Provincial (Svil Service should ordinarily answer to question (56). 

be restricted to residents of the province to which 7354 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
it belongs ? —Yes. by which officers of the Provincial Service holding 

7348 (54). Are all classes and communities listed-posts draw salary approximately at the rate 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
what arrangements do you recommend to secure not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
this object ?—I believe there is a fair representa- appointments ?—I think the principle on which 
tion of all classes and communities in the Pro- the pay of Provincial officers holding listed-posts 
vincial Civil Service and no special arrangements is fixed is sound. 

are needed in this province to secure this represent- 7355 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 

ation. I rather think that the representation of organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
classes has been carried rather too far to the not, please state what alternative organisation you 
detriment of efficiency. consider desirable, and explain fully your views 

7349 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
arrangements for the training and probation of suitable?—I am not at all satisfied with the exist- 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? ing organisation of the Provincial Civil Service in 
If not, please state your objections, and what this province— 

other arrangements you recommend ?—Under the (i) If simultaneous examinations are con- 

system of recruitment now adopted officers ceded, listed-posts for this service will have to 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service Executive be abolished and the service will have to remain 
branch are already trained men in service and the practically on its present basis. I would add how- 
members of the Judicial branch receive their train- ever a new grade of Deputy (Collector on Es. 1,000. 
ing either in service or at the Bar. If a system of (ii) The combination of executive and 

competition is adopted for the Provincial Civil judicial functions in the Executive officers is 
Service, a two years’ probation will be necessary, undesirable. I would suggest that magisterial 

7350 (56). Do you consider that the numbers and other judicial functions now exercised by 

of officers authorised for the various grades of Executive officers should be transferred to the 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? members of the Judicial branch of the service. 
If not, please state your views ?—I think that This would necessitate a re-arrangement of the 
the various grades of Deputy Collectors in this cadre of the Executive branch and a oorrespond- 
province require regrading. A Deputy Collector ing addition to the J udicial branch of the service, 
is not able to reach usually anything holier than (iii) I would also add to this service all posts 

Rs. 500 grade at the end of his service. I think of Deputy Tahsildar and upwards. As thus 
a few more posts to each of the grades over constituted the service would consist of Deputy 
Es. 500 ought to be added and I believe a more Collectors, Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars. 
satisfactory flow of promotion ought to be secured I would recruit this service by a system of 

by reducing the posts at the bottom and adding limited competition and start the recruits as 
them on to the posts carrying salaries of Es. 500 Deputy Tahsildars on Es. 125. I have already 
and above. I have already suggested that a new explained my views as regards the constitution 
grade of Deputy Collector on Rs. 1,000 should be of the Judicial branches of the Provincial Civil 
added. Service and the Indian Civil Service. I would 

7351 (57). To what extent are the functions suggest that the Sub-Magistrates should be added 
of the officers of the Executive and J udicial to this service and recruited in the same way as 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service the Munsifs at the bottom of the service and on 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if the same pay as Munsifs. I think that by a 
so, in what direction ?—The Sub-Magistrates and suitable delegation to Panchayats and Benches of 
Divisional Magistrates should be separated from petty criminal litigation, the reorganization can 
the Executive service and placed in the Judicial be carried out without any extra cost. 

Mr. M. Ramachandra Eao Pantulu, called and examined. 

7356. [Chairman.) What position do you 7357. How long have you been a Member of 
occupy ?— I am now Chairman of the Ellore the Legislative Council ?—Two years. ■ 
municipality and Additional Member of the 7358. What is your caste ?—I am a Brahman. / 

liCgislative Council of Madras, and I practise in 7359. I see in your answers that you are in 

the courts of G-odavari and Eistqa. favour of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 
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7360. And in default of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions you would advocate a separate examination 
for half of the vacancies ?—Yes, as an alternative 
proposal. 

7361. And as a third alternative, in default 
either of simultaneous or separate examinations, 
you would suggest a eonsiderahle increase in the 
listed posts?—Yes, I would. We do not know 
what the result of any enquiries with reference to 
increasing the Indians in the Public Service 
would he, and my proposal with reference to the 
listing of posts on a larger scale is the last 
proposal I put forward. I bring it forward as an 
alternative if the other two are not accepted. 

7862. I will not occupy your time by going 
through the questions because I see your answers 
almost entirely correspond with those of the 
former witness ?—I do not know what the former 
witness has said. 

7363. {Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (4) 
you say that a combination of the open competi¬ 


tive examination for the Home and Oolonial Civil 
Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is 
advantageous, and the second reason you give for 
that is that the examination is now under the 
control of the Civil Service Commissioners, a 
body of established independence and authority 
in these matters P—Yes. 

7364. As a matter of fact, before the examina¬ 
tion was combined, the examination was also 
under their control, and under the statute of 
1858 is hound to remain under their control?— 
Yes. 

7365. So that that reason does not afieot it at 
all ?—1 contemplated also the case where the 
examination might be placed under a different 
body altogether. 

7366. But by statute it cannot be?—No, it 
cannot be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dr. T. M. Naib, Madras. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service, 

7367 (1). What is yonr experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I do not 
think that the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service is satisfactory. Nor do 
I accept it as generally satisfactory in principle. 
My reasons are (i) that while the present system 
•ensures intellectual ability of a certain type, it is 
not at the same time a guarantee that the men 
selected under it have the other qualities so 
indispensable in a sympathetic and successful 
administrator, (ii) While the present system has 
given us some very good men, who have proved 
highly satisfactory administrators, it has also 
given us a far larger number of men about whom 
I cannot say the same. And as the latter class 
-constitute a very appreciable portion of the Civil 
Service, it has contributed not a little to the 
unpopularity and inefficiency of the administra- 
4ion in India. 

7368 (2) In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system admits men into the service whose 
antecedents and moral equipment are practically 
unknown quantities. They show a general 
incapacity to view things in all their aspects and 
to treat individuals and masses of people over 
whom they are placed in authority in a sym¬ 
pathetic spirit, mainly owing to their failure to 
realize the points of view and the feelings, tradi¬ 
tions and sentiments of a people different from 
their own. Hence their arrogance and intoler¬ 
ance of criticism. 

The alteration that I would suggest is that 
there ought to be a careful selection before com¬ 
petition and a more thorough training of the 
successful candidates than is given now. I would 
propose that at least double the number of men 
as there are vacancies should be selected and 
permitted to compete for the vacant posts. 

7369 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 


other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—My 
remarks in answer to question (2) apply equally 
to Natives of India and to other natural-born 
British subjects. 

7370 14). Do yon consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons.—There is no particular disadvant¬ 
age in combining the competition for the Indian 
Civil Service with that of the Home and Colonial 
Service, as I find that the Indian Civil Service is 
able to secure generally as good (if not better) 
men as the Home or the Colonial Service. I am 
of opinion that the subjects of the initial com¬ 
petition should be of a general character which 
will ensure a wide and accurate range of knowl¬ 
edge and culture, which will be of use even to 
those who may be unsuccessful in the competi¬ 
tion and who may never come out to India. 

7371 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative yon would propose ?—I 
would suggest a careful selection and a competi¬ 
tive examination of the selected candidates. 

7372 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—i am not in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in England and India. 

7373 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre’by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate ei^aminations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?—I 
am in favour of recruiting a certain proportion of 
the Indian Civil Service appointments in India; 
but J would not restrict the Indian recruitment 
to Natives of India. I would recruit one-third 
of the total number of executive appointmefits 
in the Indian Civil Service in India and 
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two-thirds iii England. The recruitments both 
in India and in England I would open to all 
British subjects, European and Indian. But I 
would make a difference in the scale of pay of 
those recruited in England and in India. 

7374 (8), If you do not approve of simultane¬ 
ous or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under whioli Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In particu¬ 
lar, do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle?—I have already 
stated that I would reserve a certain proportion 
of the appointments in the Indian Civil Service to 
be recruited in India. This proportion in the 
Executive branch of the Indian Civil Service I 
have suggested as one-third. In the Judicial 
branch of the service (ray proposals connected 
with which follow), I put the proportion as two- 
thirds to be recruited in India. Of the total 
number of appointments to be recruited in India 
I propose that one-third should be left open to 
competition after selection as proposed by me in 
reply to question (2), the other two-thirds to 
be filled up by the local Governments by nomina¬ 
tion after the results of the competitive examina¬ 
tion are announced, giving due consideration to 
the claims of the various sections, classes and 
communities of His Majesty’s subjects in India 
who have failed to secure their legitimate share 
of appointments in the service through com¬ 
petition. I would, however, lay down a mini¬ 
mum educational qualification for the selected 
candidates, which for this Presidency I would 
suggest at least a second class in the B.A. pass 
examination. 

7375 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—I have already 
proposed that both the recruitments in India and 
in England should be open to European and 
Indian British subjects alike. Therefore my 
reply to this question is in the affirmative. 

7376 (10), Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed-posts»officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would yon recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—My proposal to recruit one-third of 
the Executive and two-thirds of Judicial appoint¬ 
ments in India is in lieu of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Service. Under 
my proposal I would make the mpmbers of the 
Provincial Service eligible for selection by the 
Local Governments in filling up two-thirds of the 
number of the Indian-recruited posts referred to 
in the previous question, the minimum educa¬ 
tional qualification fixed for the selected candi¬ 
date being also applicable in the present case. 

7 377 (11), Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 


the system which you would propose ? —I am of 
opinion that the Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Civil Service should be separated from 
their very commencement. I would even go so 
far as to say that their recruitment ought also 
to be separate. I would recruit two-thirds of the 
Judicial appointments in India, the remaining 
one-third m England, In England all the 
appointments will be filled by a combined 
method of selection and competition from among 
candidates who must have been called to either 
the English or the Irish Bar or be members of 
the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland. Of the 
appointments to be recruited in India, one-third 
I would recruit by selection and competition, the 
remaining two-thirds being filled up by nomina¬ 
tion by the Ijocal Governments, regard being had 
to the claims of the various classes, sections and 
communities in India. Those recruited in India 
either by competition or nomination should be 
vakils or advocates of any of the Indian High 
Courts of at least five years’ standing 

7378 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of "the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established therefor 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
nnmixed European descent ? If not, state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—I am satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India.” 

7379 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, ^giving your 
reasons ?—I would propose an age limit of 
twenty-three to twenty-five for those recruited 
for the Executive branch of the Civil Service, 
and twenty-four to twenty-eight for those 
recruited for the Judicial branch. 

My reasons for these recommendations are— 
(i) The candidates for Civil Service must in my 
opinion be University men ; and the University- 
training must precede and not follow the competi¬ 
tive test, (ii) It is easier to determine the 
character of a man of more than twenty-three 
years of age than of an undeveloped youth, I 
want also to give the aspirants to the Indian 
Civil Service a little more time to study the 
institutions of their own country before they 
undertake to control those of another country, 
(iii) By later recruitments I hope to prevent 
early retirements. There are a number of civi¬ 
lians who under the present system retire between 
the ages of forty-six and fifty-two at a time of 
life when their services are of greater use to 
India than those of boys of the ages of twenty- 
four and twenty-five. 

7380 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—About twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 

7381 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
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what reasoas ? Do yoa reoommead any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty ?—^The same age that I proposed for 
Europeans I propose for Indians. 1 recommend 
no differentiation between the ages of the Natives 
of India and of other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. 

7382 (16). What alterations, if any, do yon 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 
tive examination ?—The only suggestion that I 
have to make is that all the classical languages 
such as Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Greek and 
Latin should be treated alike and equal number 
of marks assigned to them. 

7383 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No. I do not 
propose any differentiation. 

7384 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I do 
not see any necessity for reserving any post hj 
Statute for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Governments who make the ap¬ 
pointments may be relied upon to exercise their 
judgment properly. 

7385 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be ad¬ 
mitted ?— I myself do not think any minimum 
necessary. But I know that many Europeans 
consider an irreducible number of European 
Civil Officers in India in the highest posts abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I respect their sentiments. 

7386 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?—Yes. I approve of recruitment of 
Indians to the Civil Service partly in England 
and partly in India and I have explained my 
meaning in answer to question {8). 

7387 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. If the system of recruitment 
that I have suggested is carried out, there will 
be no necessity for the revival of the old system 
of appointment of Statutory Civilians. 

7388 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Provinoe,would yon advise its re- 
introduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or reintro¬ 
duced, to what extent, in your opinion, should it 
be adopted ?—I am not in favour of this system. 

7389 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
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declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provinoud Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—See my 
reply to question (18). 

7390 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—See answer 
to question (18). 

7391 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I have 
already said that there need be no listed posts. 

7392 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—In the case of recruit¬ 
ment in England I should restrict the recruit¬ 
ment to University graduates. 

7393 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service?—^Yes. Except in the case of those 
nominated from among the Provincial Services 
in India. 

7394 (30). If BO, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers?-— 
A probationary period of one year and the sub¬ 
jects of study to comprise, among other things, 
Indian History, the languages of the Province 
in which the officer is to serve, the customs and 
manners and the general history of the people of 
the Province. 

7395 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I do 
not want any differentiation. 

7396 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natnrai-bom subjects of His Majesty ?— 
The probationers’ course of instruction should 
be undergone in India. 

7397 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. I do not think 
any college is necessary. 

7398 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes. I do consider it desirable. 

7399 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
—If the training given during the probationary 
period is what I have suggested the present 
arrangement for training of junior officers after 
their appointment will be enough. 
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7400 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficieucy in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I do not know what was the extent 
of the knowledge of the Indian languages 

f ossessed by Indian Civilians in years gone by. 

t could not possibly have been less than that of 
the average present day Civilian. The cause 
seems to me to be the want of sufficient interest, 
isolation and aloofness of the Civilians from the 
people of India and the ease with which they 
can get on with English alone on account of 
the knowledge of English possessed by all the 
subordinates, and possibly also due to the aver¬ 
age Englishman’s contempt for every language 
but his own, and the greater facilities of com¬ 
munication between England and India, and 
between one part of India and another. 

7401 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch ?—As I have already suggested that the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be separate from the Executive branch, 
and as the Judicial branch is to be exclusively 
recruited from members of the legal profession, 
I do not propose any further theoretical legal 
training for them. In the way of practical 
training I would start them as District Mnnsifs 
and Sub-Magistrates combined, and keep them 
at that duty for at least two years before they 
are promoted. 

As for the Executive branch, I would give 
them instruction in Revenue and Criminal Law. 
As my proposal is never to give them magisterial 
powers to try and dispose of criminal cases 
finally, and never to invest them with civil 
jurisdiction, the training which I have proposed 
will be quite sufficient. 

7402 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—Only the study of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure. 

7403 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If 
so, please give details.—Tes. See answer to 
question (37). 

7404 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
No differentiation. 

7405 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba¬ 
tion and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—Exactly the same as for those who 
are recruited in England. 


7406 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives 
of India as between persona of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—I do not propose 
any differentiation. 

7407 (43). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
probation and training of members of the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—In the 
probationary training of Executive officers to 
which I have alluded, I would include practical 
knowledge of the administration of the village 
acquired on the spot, together with the duties of 
Revenue Inspector and Tahsildar. In the case 
of Judicial officers, I have already suggested that 
they should begin their official career as Munsifs 
and as Magistrates of the second and third class 
only. I might also say that the entire control of 
the Judicial branch of the service should rest 
with the High Court and not with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

7408 (45). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—In my opinion, the exchange 
compensation allowance should be abolished 
unconditionally. 

7409 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance ?—As I do not propose any 
compensation allowance, no reply is needed. 

7410 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do yon 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
—As I have already suggested that no listed-posts 
are necessary, and as 1 have proposed that one- 
third the number of executive and two-thirds of 
the number of judicial appointments should be 
recruited in Jndia, my suggestion is that officers 
recruited in India should only draw the same pay 
as the officers recruited in England up to a salary 
of one thousand rupees a month. In places 
carrying a salary of over a thousand rupees 
the Indian recruited officers should be paid two- 
thirds the salary of the English recruited officers 
or a thousand rupees a month, whichever is 
greater. I make this proposal as in my opinion 
members of the Indian Civil Service are paid far 
too much, and the only practical manner in which 
I can propose a reduction is by proposing a 
lower scale of pay for those recruited in India. 
I would have proposed a reduction in salary for 
those recruited in England also if there was the 
remotest possibility of my suggestion being 
accepted. 

7411 (48). Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to members 
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■of the Indian Civil Service ?—I have not studied 
in detail these rules. But I am of opinion that 
no more leave ought to be allowed to them than 
is absolutely necessary to maintain their health. 

7412 (49;. Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statu- 
■tory Civilians, and to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts ? In parti¬ 
cular, do you consider that separate sets of rules 
for such officers and for officers of the Indian 
'Civil Service are desirable?—As I have all 
along remarked, I do not intend making any 
difference between the rules applicable to 
Indians and Englishmen. 

7413 (50). Please add such other remarks as 
yon may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave, and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service ?—I have pro¬ 
posed that one-third the number of executive 
appointments should be recruited in India. I 
have to add that if after the experience of 10 or 
16 years the Indian recruitment works success¬ 
fully, then the proportion should be raised to 
one-half. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

7414 (51). Please refer to Q-ovemment of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
■which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A> 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions referred to in the Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1068, dated 19tb 
August 1900, are generally suitable. The only 
addition I have to make to it is to prescribe the 
minimum educational qualification which, I 
should say, should be a Graduate in Arts of a 
recognized University. 

7415 (62). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ? 
—If the Provincial rules will carefully carry out 
all the instructions mentioned in the Government 
of India Resolution above referred to, and pre¬ 
scribe the minimum educational qualification as 
above, I shall be quite satisfied. 

7416 (53). Do yon consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. 

7417 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—They are not adequately represented. 
Yes, I consider that it is not only desirable, but 
essential. I recommend the same plan of recruit¬ 
ment which 1 proposed about the recruitment in 
British India. 

7418 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 


officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—I think 
the present arrangements are fairly satisfactory 
except that some arrangement by which they 
could be made to get a closer and intimate 
acquaintance with the conditions and wants of 
village life'be added. 

7419 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—^I am not able 
definitely to answer that question. 

7420 (67). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction?—At present they are not 
differentiated to any appreciable extent. Radical 
changes are necessary. The nature of the 
changes I have already indicated. 

7421 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—I cannot find 
any objection to retaining the name “ Provincial 
Service.” 

7422 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend P—I 
believe the principle laid down by the Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 is a sound one. 
1 do not propose any alteration. 

7423 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes. They are 
quite adequate, so much so that I have never 
heard of any one leaving the service or declining 
to join the service on account of the inadequacy 
of the pay. 

7424 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—Yes. But I 
have already said that there ought to be no listed- 
posts. 

7425 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you 'consider desirable, and explain fully your 
Views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable ?—With the alterations I have 
indicated in answers to previous questions, I 
think the organization of the service would be 
satisfactory. 


Dr. T. M. Naie, called and examined. 

_ 7426. {Chairman) Will you tell the Commis- 7427. Have yon lived for many years in 
fiion what positions you occupy ?—I am a medical Madras?—Tea, I have practised now about 17 
practitioner, a Municipal Commissioner, a Eellow years in Madras. 

of the Madras University and a Member of the 7428. I noticed that in your answer to the first 
Madras Legislative Council. question you say yon do not think the present 
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system of recruitment by open competitive exam¬ 
ination in England is altogether satisfactory ?— 
That is BO. 

7429. And you do not agree either with the 
results of it or with the principle of an open 
competitive examination ?—Not entirely with the 
principle. 

7430. Tour belief is that under a selective 
system a more suitable class of candidates could be 
secured than by leaving it to open competition ? 
—By a ooinbination of selection and competition 
I think a better set of men would be obtained. 

7431. How many would you select for the 
vacancies available ?—I would select at least 
double the number of candidates as there are 
vacancies, and let them compete for the vacant 
posts. 

7432. What would be your form of selec¬ 
tion ?—I would entrust it to a Board who could 
from personal experience and from investigation 
find out men of good character and attainments 
and men who were generally reliable. 

7433. What worJd be the constitution of the 
Board?—It depends on where the Board is to be 
constituted whether it is in India or England. 

7434. Where would you suggest it should 
be ?—^For selection in India I would have the 
Board in India, and for selection in England I 
would have the Board in England. 

7435. Let us take England : what would be a 
suitable constitution for a Board in England ?—^I 
could not give the exact constitution now. You 
would have to find out individuals who are 
competent to discharge this duty. 

7436. You would have to have a Board com- 
osed of people who would have a previous 
nowledge ?—Yes, previous knowledge of the 

candidates. 

7437. Might that not be a difficult matter ?— 
It may be difficult but it is not impossible. 

7438. Do you think it would be difficult to 
constitute a satisfactory Board of this character 
in India ?—I think we might constitute one. 

7439. Have you any idea as to the constitution 
of a Board of Selection in India ?—I have not got 
it in my mind at present, but I could draw up a 
scheme if 1 were asked to do so. 

7440. You are not prepared to inform us on 
that point now P—No, I have not gone into the 
details of the constitution. 

7441. In your subsequent answers to questions 
you put forward a scheme of recruitment. As 
regards the Executive branch you suggest that 
two-thirds of the vacancies should be filled in 
England, one-third being filled in India ?—^Yes. 

7442- For the Judicial branch you recommend 
a complete separation of the Executive and the 
Judicial, and separate recruitment ?—Yes. 

7443. Of the Judicial branch one-third is to 
be recruited in England ?—Yes. 

7444. And the remaining two-thirds in India? 
—Yes. 

7445. In answer to questions (8) and (11), 
as regards the vacancies to be filled in India, you 
would suggest filling a part of them by competi¬ 
tion amongst candidates who have been selected 
in the way you alluded to, and two-thirds by 
nomination ?—Yes. 

7446. Would you have separate recruitment 
under this proposal of yours for the various pro¬ 
vinces or would it be one scheme of recruitment 
for the whole of India ?—I would rather have it 


for the whole of India, of course bringing in the 
aid of the Local G-ovemments where selections 
are concerned. 

7447. Would you regard as important in the 
selection of the candidates for this competitive 
examination that consideration should be paid to 
their representing the various provinces?—Not 
necessarily for the competition. I have provided 
for that in the nominations of the remaining' 
two-thirds. 

7448. Assuming your scheme was carried out 

ou would abolish the listed-post system ?—Yes- 

would. 

7449. But you would open the Provincial Civil 
Service to nomination ?—Yes. 

7450. Do you think that this scheme would 
meet with general approval amongst the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I have not con¬ 
sulted them, but it ought to. It certainly makea 
their chances better than what they are, and in no 
way injures them. 

7451. Is this a scheme which you have worked 
out as the result of your own observations in the 
past years ?—Yes. 

7452. You have worked it out more or less as a 
theoretical ideal in your own mind ?— Yes. 

7453. In answer to question (13) and subse¬ 
quent questions you suggest that candidates for 
the Executive branch should be between the ages 
of 23 and 25 ?—Yes. 

7454. And then you suggest a year’s probation 
in India ?—Yes. 

7455. In a subsequent reply I imderstand you 
suggest they should start their work in India,, 
after the probation, somewhere at the age of 27 
or 28 ?—That would be about a suitable age, but 
according to this scheme it would be 26. 

7456. It does not quite correspond with your 
scheme, does it ?—I do not think there is very 
much difference. 

7457. Do not you think 27 or 28 is rather too 
old to commence a career ?—No, I do not think 
so ; they can earn their pension by 55. 

7458. What are the advantages of postponing 
entry to so much later an age than it ever has 
been in the past or is being suggested in the 
present ?—As I have explained in my proof, in 
the first place it helps us to select better men. 
The older they are the easier it is to select them. 
Secondly, I want to prevent them retiring very 
early, tinder the present conditions it is quite 
possible for a man to retire when 46 or 47 and 
most valuable services are lost to India thereby.. 
Under this scheme it will not be possible for him 
to retire before he is very nearly 65. 

7459. You do not agree with the opinion of 
some witnesses that a man is worn out at the 
age of 47 ?—I do not think so. 

7460. Generally speaking ?—I am about that, 
and I hope I am not worn-out. 

7461. You do not think that the age of 27 or 28 
is rather late for a young man to come out and to 
assimilate the work out here ?—I do not think so. 

7462. You lay stress on the probation being 
in India ?—Yes. 

7463. Why have you come to that conclu¬ 
sion ?—I want the probationary course to be in 
India in order that the men may familiarise 
themselves with Indian conditions, before they 
actually begin work; I believe in some oases in 
Madras a young civilian has been actually made 
to work as a village kamam. My idea is that 
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their probation should partake more of the nature 
of that sort of training. 

7464. Do you think he •will better adapt him¬ 
self to the experience and habits of the people by 
a probation out here than at home ?—Yes. 

7465. In ans'wer to question (47), in regard 
to pay, you suggest that the pay up to Rs. 1,000 
a month should be the same ?—Yes. 

7466. But you would allow a third more over 
that amount to Europeans ?—Yes, Ait for Euro¬ 
peans but for the men recruited in England. 

7467. The members of the Indian Civil Service 
from England ?—Yes. 

7468. i gather from this proposal that you 
think the member of the Indian Civil Service 
who gets over Es. 1,000 a month should be receiv¬ 
ing more. Would it occur to you that those who 
are in receipt of lower pay would suffer propor¬ 
tionately more by the reduced proportion ?—Those 
who are below Rs. 1,000 would not because they 
would be all receiving full pay up to Hs. 1,000. 
I suggest that both men recruited in England and 
in India should receive the same pay up to 
Rs. 1,000, but after that I would give the men 
recruited in India two-thirds. I do not see any 
hardship to the man who is drawing a salary below 
Es. 1,000. 

7469. With regard to leave you have rather a 
rigid view ; you say that in your opinion no more 
leave ought to be allowed to them than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to maintain their health P—was 
under the impression that leave was intended for 
the purpose of recruiting one’s health after hard 
work. 

7470. You do not take into consideration any 
element of relaxation ?—^That would be included; 
relaxation is one of the methods of recruiting one’s 
health. 

7471. Do you suggest a reduction in the 
period that at present exists ?—I have not studied 
the leave rules very carefully. 

7472. You merely lay down a general proposi¬ 
tion on the subject ?—Yes. 

7473. In answer to question (54), in regard 
to the representation of communities in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, you say that in your judgment 
the communities are not adequately represented at 
present ?—That is so. 

7474. And you regard it as essential that they 
should be to a certain extent represented ?—Yes, 
represented in order to have the people contented 
and to remove all causes of friction- That is my 
object in making the suggestion. 

7475. Is your suggestion made from the point 
of view of attaining a smooth form of administra¬ 
tion in the various districts ?—Precisely. 

7476. And you would attain that object by the 
system of nomination which you suggest?—I 
think so. 

7477. {Lord Bonaldshay.) What are your main 
objections to the system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions P—My main objection is that, at the present 
time, if we have simultaneous examinations hardly 
any Indians will get in, and I am anxious that 
more Indians should be in the service. 

7478. But do you think that under a system of 
simultaneous examinations you would have less 
Indians in the service than yon have now ?—^Possi¬ 
bly, because the few Indians who go to England 
to compete may not then go; their parents might 
think that since there were examinations here they 
might compete here and save money. 
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7479. Would not they go up for the examina¬ 
tion in India ?—^They might go up for it, but 
the question is whether they will get in. 

7480. If they are capable of getting in through 
the English examination they would certainly 
get in through the Indian examination ?—They 
get through the English examination with the 
help of the training they have in England. 
When they appear for the examination in India 
they would not have had that training. I think, 
under the present educational facilities in India, 
any one trained in the Indian system cannot get 
through an examination like that of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

7481. In answer to question (19), you say 
you do not think any minimum of Europeans is 
necessary ?—I do not think it necessary. 

7482. Do you think there would be no danger 
to-the efficiency of the administration if the whole 
of the high administrative posts were filled by 
Indians at the present time ?—I do not contem¬ 
plate such a contingency. 

7483. There is a distinction between thinking 
that no minimum is necessary and thinking that 
it is not necessary to lay down a minimum. I 
understand that you do not think it is necessary to 
lay down a minimum ?—^I do not think it neces¬ 
sary to lay down a minimum and I do not think 
any minimum is necessary either. 

7484. Do not you think it is desirable that a 
certain number of posts should be held by Euro¬ 
peans ?—No. 

7485. {Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard to 
your answer to question (2), do the criticisms 
which you make on the conduct of the officers 
refer to all English officers in the different 
services or only to the Indian Civil Service ?— 
In the different services, but I am now confining 
myself to the Civil Service. 

7486. These are general English characteris¬ 
tics, and not peculiar to the Civil Service ?—Per¬ 
haps not. 

7487. I understood you to say that a Selecting 
Board would have previous knowledge of the 
candidates ?—^Not necessarily personal knowledge. 

7488. Would you have a Board for the two- 
thirds to be selected for the executive in 
England ?—Yes. 

7489. That would be about forty posts ?—Yes. 

7490. And you would nominate by selection and 
get about eighty, and allow them to compete 
inter se ?—Yes. 

7491. You would rather not volunteer sugges¬ 
tions aa to how the Board would work in England, 

e nhaps, but can you give an outline of how the 
oard would work in India ? Say you have in 
India twenty posts to fill and forty candidates 
selected ?—You could allot the number of vacan¬ 
cies there are for each Presidency and you could 
ask the Local Governments to nominate the 
necessary number. 

7492. You would ask each Local Government 
to select a certain number ?—^Yes. 

7493. Can you give me any idea of the kind of 
Board in this Presidency you would empanel ?— 
I would leave that to the Local Government to 
decide; the Local Government would nominate 
the Board. 

7494. You cannot give any help to the Govern¬ 
ment as to how it can be done ?—I can give my 
ideas, but I do not know whether they would 
accept my ideas. A system of selection aheady 
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exists in India for the competition to the Finance 
department; they are first selected and then they 
go in for the competition. I have never heard 
anything against that and everybody seems to be 
satisfied with the system. 

7495. As far as you know it works satisfac¬ 
torily P—As far as I know it works satisfactorily. 
. 7496. In regard to your answer to question 
(47), do I gather that you clearly thiuk the 
salaries of the Civil Service are very high P— 
I do. 

7497. How do they compare with professional 
incomes ?—I think they make more than members 
of the professions taking them on an average 

7498. I do not know whether it is so in your 
profession, but I suppose in the legal profession 
the higher incomes are much larger ?—Yes. 

7499. Is it so in your profession ?—Yes, the 
highest incomes are fairly large. But if you 
take the average, neither in the legal profession 
nor in the medical profession are they very high 
in Madras. 

7500. Do yoia think they are considerably 
lower than the average Civil Service salaries ?— 

Yes. 

■ 7501. On the whole it is the plums a profession 
offers which induce young men to go in ?—^Yes. 

7502. Are the plums in the medical profession 
.')0 per cent, or 100 per cent, higher than the 
salaries of the service?—I do not think there 
will be any medical man who makes a higher 
income than an Indian civilian who has reached 
the highest post available to him. 

7503. What would you put the maximum 
rofessional income of a doctor at in Madras ?— 

think if he makes on an average Rs. 3,000 a 

month that would be a very high income. 

7504. That would be about the best professional 
income in Madras for a doctor P—^Yes. 

7505. Probably it is higher in other places ?— 
It may be higher in other places. 

7506. It is much less than a successful lawyer 
makes ?—Yes. 

7507. {Mr. Ghaubal.) I gather you are against 
a simultaneous examination in England and in 
India, but you are in favour of a separate exam¬ 
ination in India ?—^Yes. 

7508. And you desire that this separate exam¬ 
ination in India should be an examination by 
selection and competition, just as you desire the 
examination in England to be by selection and 
competition ?—Yes. 

7509. The only difference is that for the Indian 
examination, the separate examination which you 
want for the recruiting of the one-third, you do 
not want so high a standard as for the English 
examination ?—I would have a standard suitable 
for the educational conditions of India. 

7510. Not suitable for the aims of the service? 
*r-I do not know whether the educational condi¬ 
tions have any connection with the aims of the 
service ; you only want to select a number of good 
men. 

7511. I mean efficient. If you want to turn 
out Civil Servants at the same standard of effi¬ 
ciency as the English examination does, assuming 
for the moment that it is conducted on your 
principle of selection and competition, is it not 
desirable that when you are trying to find out a 
system of recruitment for the proportion of that 
service, the men who should, compete at that 
ej^amination should be expected to turn out men 


of the same efficiency as the English examint^ion 
turns out P—T’o begin with I do not admit that 
there is any relationship between efficiency and 
the difficulty of an examination. I do not think 
that by mere examination, however difficult it 
may be, you can ensure efficiency in the selected 
candidate. What I mean is that in England the 
standard of education is high and unless you have 
a very stiff examination you cannot select the 
best that is t&ere. Similarly, in India, you must 
consider the standard of education and have as 
stiff an examination as that standard will bear 
in order to select the best that you have here. 

7612. For the purpose of the selection of the 
best yon put in the principle of selection both in 
England and in India ?—-Yes. 

7513. You want the examination to be con¬ 
ducted in England by the combined process of 
selection and competition. You do not call your 
Indian examination a simultaneous examination ? 
—No. 

7514. Yon want it to be a eparate examina¬ 
tion P—Yes. 

7515. On the same principle as the Eng lish 
examination ?—Yes. 

7516. Where does the difference come in P— 
The difference comes in in the nature of the 
examination. 

7517. Do you want the nature of the examin¬ 
ation to be more stiff or less stiff ?—Proportionate 
to the standard of education attained in each 
country it will be equally stiff. 

7518. In any examination you propose would 
the curriculum be as high as that of the present 
Indian Civil Service course P—No, it will not be 
so high. 

7519. Then you do want an examination less 
stiff .*•—Yes, compared with the English examina¬ 
tion it would be less stiff. 

7520. Would you put the men who oome 
through the English door and the men who oome 
through your separate examination on the same 
level for the same services ?—:Yes. 

7521. Do you expect a young man in England 
to remain without a definite career until the age 
of 27 or 28 P— I suggest 27 or 28 for the Members 
of the Judicial branch, not for the Executive 
branch. 

7522. You were asked in question (14), what 
you thought was the most suitable age at which 
junior civilians recruited in England should 
commence their official duties in India, and you 
said about 27 or 28. At what time do you 
think, according to your standard, the English 
youth would begin to earn?—^Tbat depends. 
The English youth who goes to the Universities 
does not begin to earn until he is past 25. 

7523. Supposing that junior civilians are not 
expected to come out to this country until they 
are 27 or 28, at what age do you expect a young 
man to earn P—I did not say 27 or 28 for every¬ 
body ; I had the Judicial branch in my mind, 
and I have stated here that for recruitment to the 
Judicial branch the candidate must be a Barris- 
ter-at-Law of either the English or the Irish 
Bar. 

7524. What age should it be for the other 
branch P—The Executive branch will come out 
at about 25 or 26 and the Judicial branch a little 
later. 

7525. Prom your reply to question (11) it 
seems thatiyou want a further examination for the 
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Judicial branch to which the practising lawyer or 
a member of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, 
or of the Irish bar, has to submit himself ? — Yes, 
that would be the competitive test. 

7526. Have you any experience yourself of the 
Executive or Judicial branches?—No, except as 
an outsider. 

7527. Going back to your answer to question 
(2), are the remarks there based on your own 
personal experience ?—Partly on my own personal 
experience and partly on what I have gathered 
from,others. 

7528. {Mr. Gokhale.) I am not sure that I 
clearly understand your scheme. Would you 
leave the English door open to Indian candidates ? 
—^Yes. 

7529. But they must first be selected by the 
Board that you would set up in England ?—^Yes. 

7530. At what age must they proceed to 
England in order to qualify themselves for being 
selected ?—They usually proceed at least a couple 
of years before the examination. 

7531. How will that previous knowledge that 
you require be available in England in regard to 
the Indian candidates going there?—I should 
expect that on the Board there would be retired 
Indian officials who would communicate with 
India and find out. 

7532. You do not mean that there should be a 
Board in India to select candidates who are to 
appear at the English examination P—I do not 
mean that. 

7533. The Board in England is to select 
Indian candidates as well as European candi¬ 
dates ?—And the candidates who appear in 
England. 

7534. By what standard are they to proceed in 
their selection P How many Indians are they to 
take ?—I do not lay down any maximum or 
minimum so far as Indians are concerned. I 
treat all the candidates there as one lot. 

7535. We will take it for granted that the 
Board is sitting ; you expect that each candidate 
who wants to be selected will bring forward some 
testimonials regarding himself and also state his 
educational qualifications P—Yes. 

7536. What testimonials do you think Indian 
candidates should produce ?—That is a matter of 
detail which will be for the Board to decide. I do 
not want to lay down that by hard and fast rules ; 
it should be any testimonial which will satisfy the 
Board. 

7537. As a matter of practical discussion, while 
the Board sitting in England will recognize the 
educational institutions in England, do you 
expect they will similarly recognize educational 
institutions in India ?—I expect so ; I do not see 
why they should not do so, impartially. 

7538. It is possible they may have no personal 
knowledge of the educational institutions in 
India ?—I expect them to make enquiries. 

7539. How can any Board sitting in England 
make enquiries about educational institutions 
in India?—By correspondence with the Local 
Governments and the officials here. 

7540. Then I come to the Indian Board, do 
you want one Board for the whole country or a 
Selecting Board in each Province P—A Selecting 
Board in each Province. 

7541. The number of candidates will be double 
that of the vacancies?—^I have said at least 
double; it may be more. 


7542. And you would allot the number ampng^ 
the different Provinces P—^Yes. 

7543. And the Board in a Province will recom¬ 
mend a certain number of candidates according to 
that distribution P—Yes, precisely what is being 
done in the Finance Department. 

7544. Do you know that complaint has been 
made in regard to the Finance Department that a 
very considerable majority have been Brahmana 
from Madras P—Yes. 

7545. Do you share that objection ?—To 
correct that I have suggested something else to 
follow. 

7546. In itself, if that result occurs you would 
not mind P—No, I would not. 

7547. Because you have a corrective in the 
other thing you have suggested ?—^Yes. Without 
a corrective it would be objectionable. 

7548. Eoughly speaking you would fill about 
one-ninth of the executive side by a competition 
among selected candidates in India ?—Yes, about 
one-ninth of the total Civil Service on the Executive 
side, and about two-ninths of the dudioial service. 

7549. ( Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to question 
(1), you mention certain shortcomings which 
you think English officials have, and you consider it 
would be desirable to eliminate these shortcomings 
from the service ?—^Yes, as far as possible. 

7550- One of your objects in suggesting the 
Board of Selection is to try and overcome those 
shortcomings ?—Yes. 

7551. You group the qualities which you think 
would overcome these shortcomings under the 
general term “ Character ” ; you want men of 
character?—Yes. 

7552. The Indian Government in its despatch 
dated Simla November 1, 1893, goes a little bit 
more into detail; it says ^atthe moral, the social, 
and the hereditary attributes of a candidate are 
all equally important to his education. Now the 
service which is described in those words is mornl 
is it not ?—^Yes, the service is moral. 

7553. Of course, in this case it is not the service 
as an abstraction, but individuals composing the 
service P —1 think they are moral. 

7554. If you were a member of this Board of 
Selection you would find that they were moral 
Yes. 

7555. I suppose you would find that each 
member had more or less a good social status P;— 
I do not know what you mean by social status. 

7556. I can only put a meaning upon the woyd 
used by the Indian Government which appeals to 
myself; for instance, a man who is able to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge I should say required to 
have some social status before he got the money 
to pay his fees ?—^I do not necessarily mean that 
a man must go to Oxford or Cambridge, he may 
go to one of the Scotch Universities, which are far 
more democratic. 

7557. If a man was only able to go to a 
Scotch University with a Carnegie grant, ypu 
would not say that disqualified him from being 
included in the social category ?—Not at all, 

7558. So that the service, as we have recruited 
it, comes from classes which would not be barrej 
by any standard set up for the purpose of 
discovering men of social status ?—No. 

7659. The third category is heredity. I 
suppose if any examination had been made of 
these men they would not have been disqualiffed 
on any hereditary grounds ?■—^Yes; if he were 
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the son of a lunatic or dipsomaniac one might 
expect him to become the same later on. 

7560. True, but that is not an answer to my 
question. Tou may recruit your service and 
every man who is getting into it may have a good 
hereditary status, not be the son of a lunatic or 
dipsomaniac, and yet have every one of the short¬ 
comings to which you refer in answer to your 
first question ?—That is quite possible, but it is 
less likely. 

7561. Is one of the reasons why yon have been 
able to describe the service in that way the fact 
that there are sons of lunatics and dipsomaniacs 
in it?—Not necessarily. What I say is that 
nothing has been done to try and find out theirs 
moral character. 

7562. Do you think that you could have 
selection which is perfectly correct so far as 
hereditary influences are concerned and which 
would yet show in its operations all the short¬ 
comings you have mentioned in the first question ? 
—^It is quite possible, but in the majority of 
instances you will not get it. Tou may have 
instances here and there. If you paid attention to 
all those things y ou are less likely to get men of this 
character than if you did not, that is my meaning. 

7563. Considering the way in which we have 
recruited our service, the various avenues through 
which they have to go on their way through the 
public schools up to the Universities, the way in 
which they have had to pay heavy fees, until they 
were fiually instituted as members of the Indian 
Civil Service, do not you agree that that has been 
a test both of their social position and of their 
hereditary qualifications?—Hereditary financial 
qualifications, if you please, but nothing else. If 
you mean by hereditary qualifications that the 
father is able to pay for all this I could accept 
that, but nothing more. Could you tell me where 
the test of character came in at all in all these 
different things you have described ? 

7564. If I were a, witness I would answer with 
great pleasure. I see the point, but I want to test 
how far certain proposals made will enable us to 
secure these good results, and the point I am 
putting to you is that character is a very general 
term, used very loosely by people who do not 
think it out in its content, and the only reasonable 
attempt I have yet come across in these ofiioial 
documents to analyse character into its content 
are these words in this despatch of 1893, and the 
three tests are the moral test, the social test, and 
the hereditary test, the three together, accord¬ 
ing to the Government of India, producing 
“Character”?—Producing character more than 
it would otherwise. 

7565. More than it would otherwise and super¬ 
imposing itself upon the pure educational test 
which the present examination papers afford. As 
you have thought out this system of nomination 
in a more detailed way than any witness who has 
yet come up, the profitable question I thought I 
would like to put to you, in order to get your 
opinion for my own guidance, is this. Tou have 
made certain reflections on the service ?—Some of 
the members of the service. 

7566. Which have become attributes of the 
service as a whole, according to you ?—^No, I 
would not attribute it to the whole service ; their 
individual characteristics, 

7567. We are bying to get that eliminated so 
far as it exists ?—^Tes. 


7568. I am assuming that your evidence can 
be borne out in detail by facts. I am not saying 
whether I associate myself with it or not. If you 
test on those three grounds, the moral, the social, 
and the hereditary attributes, will not men who 
have not come up to these tests reproduce in their 
actions precisely those shortcomings of which you 
complain ?—No. A certain number of them may, 
because no test can be applied to character absolu¬ 
tely. Tou cannot apply a mathematical test. The 
chances are that a large proportion wonld be 
better. 

7669. Is not the thing we want to get at that 
curious sort of indefinable, spiritual sympathy 
which enables a man to get into touch with all 
sorts of people and all sorts of cultures ?— 
Exactly. 

7570. Tou can have a man at the age of 
twenty who is a very moral man, but who has not 
got that capacity P—It is quite possible. ,, 

7571. Ton can get a man at the age of twenty 
whose social position is good and who because his 
social position is good has not got that quality ?— 
It is quite possible. 

7572. Tou can get a man at the age of twenty 
who comes of a very old, very ancient, very 
respectable and honourable family, and who 
because he has that inheritance is unable to be 
sympathetic with people outside his own class and 
outside his own experience ?—Tes. But what I 
should like to get hold of would be a number of 
men who could choose men, who understand men, 
in order that they might, without applyicg any 
absolutely rigid mathematical formula, try and 
make a selection of men who are likely to be the 
best men. It is impossible to lay down exact 
rules for selection in these matters, but this 
selecting Board, men of experience who under¬ 
stand men, ought to use their discretion in the 
matter and select the best. 

7573. I am very anxious really to get some 
light on this difficult proposal. What your 
proposal amounts to is that you will have a Board 
or Boards oonsisting of a small nmnber of men— 
I suppose you wonld consider that essential P—A 
suitable workii^ Board ; if it consisted of a large 
number it would be unwieldy. 

7574. Would you make it seven ?—Any 
number like that. 

7675. Tou will give this small Board or Boards 
practically the final word as to what small group 
of men is going to be constituted the reservoir 
from which the whole Public Service of India is 
going to be drawn ?—Tes. 

7576. {Mr. Madge.) In the course of your 17 
years’ medical practice have your viats been 
confined mainly to Madras or to other portions of 
the Presidency ?—To all portions of the Presi¬ 
dency ; I get patients from all parts of the 
Presidency. 

7577. Do you go out to various parts of the 
Presidency ?—Sometimes I do, when called out. 

7578. Do you go often enough to all places to 
get the real feeling and opinion of all classes all 
over the country ?—Tes, I go out often enough 
apart from my professional capacity. 

7579. Men residing chiefly in cities are most 
likely to get the opinions of residents of cities ?— 

I think I have the opinion of practically the wholo 
Presiden(^. 

7680. Ton say in answer to question (1) that the 
present system has given some very good men who 
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have proved highly satisfactory administrators, and 
that it has also given a far larger number of men 
about whom you cannot say the same. According 
to your own personal observations the raajori^ of 
the Indian Services have been failures?—^From 
my point of view I am afraid they are. 

7581. You are quite prepared from your own 
observations to place yourself against the opinion 
of a large number of men who have had better 
opportunities of observation?—These are the 
results of my observations : you may take them 
for what they are worth. 

7582. I am not at all disposed to disagree with 
you that the educational test is inferior to the test 
of character provided you can got a satisfactory 
test. You have suggested a Board, one of the 
necessary (conditions of whose efficiency is a previ¬ 
ous knowledge of the persons who arc coming out, 
but on analysis this previous knowledge means 
knowledge acquired from testimonials and other 
sources which in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word is not personal knowledge ?—I did not say 
it must be from testimonials. 

7583. When a question was put to you as to 
how the knowledge was to be obtained, did not you 
use the word testimonials ?—No, I said from 
enquiries. Testimonials are very often valueless, 
because if a man is asked for it he will often give 
a testimonial. In a private enqnir)' it is quite 
different. 

7584. Would you trust a private enquiry 
to procure from distant persons a knowledge that 
would satisfy yourself and your own standard of 
character ?—'fhat is the only test we have and 
we must rely on the opinion of men who are 
competent to speak. 

7685. How would you decide they are oompe- 
tenf, p—It is for the Board to decide to whom they 
refer the question. 

7586. But the Board existing in one place will 
not have suffioient knowledge of the persons to 
whom it applied all over the country ?—Then it 
must get it through the Local Governments. 

7587. If you distrust the Government and its 
officials yon might also distrust any nomiuatiops 
that they might put forward ?—I did not say I 
distrust the Government. 

7588. The Government consists of a certain 
number of officers of whom you said the largest 
nuniber were failures ?—I did not say that the 
Government consisted entirely of failures. 

7589. Mainly of them ?—No, I did not say even 
mainly. 

7590. I am glad to have your opinion that men 
are not worn out at 47 or thereabouts and that 
they are good for a longer period of service. Do 

on think that of all classes, of Europeans and 
ndians?—Yes, I fcbink so. 

7591. In answer to question (11) you say T “ I 
am of opinion that the Judicial and .Executive 
branches of the Civil Service should be separated 
from their very commencement.” For a certain 
number of years of their early experience, it has 
been so far apparently admitted on all hands that 
a certain kind of valuable knowledge is acquired 
by Executive officers. Tbeie may be a difference 
if opinion as to how far that is useful knowledge 
on the Bench, but it may be useful for their 
purpose ? —I do not agree. 

7592. In that respect you put youi- opinion 
against that of all the experts who have hitherto 
spoken on the subject P—xes, if it be so. 
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7593. In question (38) yon were asked whether 
you recommend any course of study of law 
in India for officers selected for the Judicial 
branch, and you say only the study of Civil and 
Criminal procedure. Do you consider that all tbe 
legal ecquipment necessary for a Judicial officer? 
— According to my suggestion the men whii are 
recruited are all to he lawyers of some standing. 

7594. [Sir Valentine Chtrol.) Are you aware 
that in England, for the Navy, which is a service 
to which naturally we attach the greatest impor¬ 
tance, a service whioh requires above all things 
chameter to deal with unforeseen emergencies, 
and which is composed of a number of men 
prepared to meet many dangers not only in time 
of war but in time of peace, we have decided to 
adopt the principle of selection; that is to say that 
at thlt age of 12 or 13 boys are brought up before 
a Board of selection whioh there and then decide 
whether they are fit to take up the Navy as a 
career?—I have heard of that. 

7595. Therefore you will be prepared to assume 
that if it is possible to constitute Boards which can 
make a selection with regard to the character of 
boys, immature as boys of 12 or 13 must be, a 
fortiori it must be quite possible to constitute a 
Board which will be able to form some opinion as 
to character in regard to candidates of a much 
more advanced age P—Yes. 

7596. That it would bo easier in the second case 
than in the first ?•—Yes. 

7597. Is it for that particular reason that you 
wish to temper competitiou with selection ?— 
Yes. 

7598. In answer to question (8) you wish dne 
consideration to be given to the claims of the 
various sections of the classes and corarannities in 
India who have failed to secure their legitimate 
share of appointments in the service through com¬ 
petition ; I presume for reasons which you have 
given in your previous answers yon wish a share 
of tbe appointments to be given to these sections, 
classes and communities because, though they may 
have failed in tbe purely intellectual test of the 
competition, they yet provide certain qualities of 
character which entitle them to a share in the 
administration of the country ?—Yes. 

7599. You do not think that under the present 
conditions they obtain the share to whioh they are 
entitled ?—At present they do not. 

7600. Do you think that, apart from the injus¬ 
tice that may be done to individuals on that ac¬ 
count, injustice is also done to the communities at 
large?—Yes, injustice is done and consequently 
it serves as a source of irritation. 

7601. Can you explain to me in what form 
that injustice manifests itself?—I cannot say 
exactly in what form it manifests itself. The 
greatest danger is dissatisfaction amongst eom- 
munities and consequently less smooth adminis¬ 
tration. 

7602. Would you consider it a sentimental 
grievance rather than a material grievance ?—I 
think it is both sentimental and material. 

7603. Dissatisfaction may arise from a senti¬ 
mental grievance, but how far would it arise from 
a material grievance ?—The material grievance 
would he by keeping thorn out of the emoluments 
of office ; from an economic point of view it is an 
injury to them. 

7604. You consider the salaries of the Indian 
Civil Service to be too high ?—^Yes. 
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7605. I think we shall both agree that yonr 
object and our object would be to get whatever 
English element remains in this country of the 
best possible material ?—Yes. 

7606. You compared just now the average of 
incomes in the Civil Service with the average 
incomes of professional men. We want to attract 
Englishmen; do you think we can attract the 
best Englishmen by promising them merely an 
average remuneration?—Englishmen go out to 
other parts of tbe world for considerably less. It 
ought to be attracting good men. Take the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon, which is under the 
Colonial Government, the conditions are practi¬ 
cally the same as in Southern India, and yet the 
Europeans who come out there get considerably 
less pay than they do here. 

7607. But you consider it is an element to get 
the best possible men ?—Yea. 

7608. With regard to tbe conditions of leave, 
you said you considered health above all things 
and that health included relaxation. Is there not 
also one element to be considered in regard to the 
leave of the European service in this country, 
apart from relaxation, and that is the natural 
desire to return from time to time to see their 
friends and relations at home and all the old 
familiar surroundings from which they are cut off 
while serving out here, in a way in which no 
Indian is cut off ?—At reasonable intervals you 
ought to permit them to go. 

7609. You would be prepared to that extent to 
amplify your statement ?—Yes. 

7610. {Sir Murray Hammick.) Have you any 
idea as to how many civilians there are in 
Ceylon ?—I oannot say how many, but there are 
some. 

7611. Have you any idea of the responsibility’' 
that falls upon the Ceylon civilian as compared 
with the responsibility which’ falls on a District 
officer in Madras ?—No, they come out from the 
same examination. I have not gone into the 
question of Ceylon. 

7612. Have you any idea of the size of the 
districts in Ceylon ?—I have no idea. 

7613. You will find that the responsibilities are 
very much less than they are here. Also in Cey¬ 
lon the civilian has a very much better climate, 
most of the country being considerably above the 
sea-level ?—I would not say most, three of the 
head-quarters are, but all the others are just the 
same as Madras. 

7614. Do you know whether there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction now among the young 
civilians who come out at 26—the oldest age they 
can come out at~with regard to the amount of 
petty supervision and petty training they have to 
undergo for a couple of years before they are 
given any authority ?—Yes. 

7615. You have heard there is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction on that ground ?—Yes. 

7616. Would not that be accentuated a good 
deal by br nging them out at 27 or 28 ?—I do not 
think so. They -would chafe a bit in the begin¬ 
ning anyhow, no matter what age. 

7617. Do you know that in the early days of 
the Company’s rule in this country, most of tbe 
■writers used to come out at 13, 16 or 17 P—Yes. 

7618. And they were as a rule very successful 
administrators at that age ?—Perhaps successful 
in some respects, but I should not like the present 


day civilians to reproduce some of the characteris¬ 
tics of those days. 

7619. You do not think the man who comes 
oat at 26 or 27 is less likely to take kindly to the 
countr}' than the man who comes out earlier ?— 
I do not think a few years’ difference would 
matter. 

7620. In your answer to question (37) you 
say “ As my proposal is never to give theni’ 
magisterial powers to try and dispose of criminal 
oases finally, and never invest them with civil 
jurisdiction:” have you any idea what would be 
left to an assistant if you took away all those 
powers from him ?—I have heard civilians say 
that their revenue -work is very heavy. 

7621. Do you know what class of work it is? 
—I have some idea. 

7622. Do you think it would be a very inter¬ 
esting life for a young man of 27 to start off on 
that ?—It ought to interest him because it is bis 
life’s work. 

7623. You have said that your main reason 
against simultaneous examinations was that they 
would not admit any Indians at present ?—Yes. 

7624. But I suppose another leason is that if 
they did admit Indians they would not admit 
that selection from all classes and communities 
which you consider essential ?--No. That is one 
of my reasons, but that is not the main reason ? 

7626. You do consider the representation 
of all classes and communities in the higher 
services essential ?—Yes. 

7626. (Mr. Gokhale.) I want to put one more 
question to you. Will you expect your candidates 
to appear before the Selection Board ?—It is for 
the Board to decide whether they want them 
personally there or are satisfied without. 

7627. But do you expect the Board to select 
candidates without seeing them personally ?—No. 

7628. Therefore you will expect the Indian 
young men who are candidates to proceed to 
England with their testimonials and take the 
chance of being selected or not?—Yes. 

7629. You put two difficulties in their path 
where only one exists now ?—Yes. 

7630. The complaint at present is that they 
have to go to a distant country and incur heavy 
expenses on the mere chance of passing a difficult 
examination, but you will add another difficulty 
to that, namely, they will have to proceed to 
England on the mere chance of being admitted to 
the examination?—Yes, but they can go up for 
the examination here. 

7631. Do not you think that in practice it will 
shut off all Indians from entering for the examina¬ 
tion ? —To a small extent it might. 

7632. (Sir Valentine Ohirol.) With regard to 
the interesting point Mr. Macdonald raised as to 
a man with many apparent qualifications still 
lacking sympathy, I believe you have made a 
certain study of English character ?—Yes. 

7633. May I suggest to you that one of the 
qualities which the Englishman as a rale lacks is 
imagination, and that is one of tbe reasons 
why he is very often devoid of what is called 
sympathy, which is after all the ability to put 
yourself into another man’s position and to 
imagine what he would feel. You would agree 
that might possibly be an explanation ?—Yes. 

(The witness ■withdrew.) 

(Adjourned.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

7634 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? l)o yon accept 
it as generally satisfactory in principle ?— I 
accept as generally satisfactory in principle 
the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service. But in practice the system 
hM been found to be exceedingly unsatisfactory, as 
it suffers from the inherent defect of denying to 
Indian candidates the same facilities and advan¬ 
tages which it undoubtedly gives to English 
candidates. Indeed I would hazard the statement 
that the rules framed for the examination in 
regard to the place in which it is to be held, the 
subjects to be studied and the apportionment of 
marks to them, seem to meet only the needs and 
requirements of English youths. 

7635 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 6nd 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would yon suggest ?—I regard tho 
present system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination in England alone as faulty in many 
details and in justice to Indian candidates several 
alterations ought to be made. (The alterations 
are referred to in the answers to the succeeding 
questions.} 

7636 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 

admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty P If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ? (5) If 

you do not consider the present system of 
recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what 
alternative you would propose. (6) In particular, 
what would be your opinion regarding a system 
of simultaneous examinations in India and in 
England, open in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects ot His Majesty P—(3), (5) and (6) 
The system is entirely unsuitable for the 


admission of “ Natives of India.” The com¬ 
petition is by no means equal and fair. We are 
told* that the door for the Civil Service is at 
present “ open ” to all, irrespective of race and 
creed, but it is conveniently forgotten that the 
so-called open door is more than 6,000 miles away 
from our country. It does not require much 
argument therefore to convince any one that the 
consequence of holding the examination solely in 
England affords extraordinarily unfair advantage 
to English youths. The injustice of holding the 
examination exclusively in England has been 
recognised by some of the authorities themselves, 
and even a bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
agitation for simultaneous examination will show 
how the sons of the soil have been seriously 
handicapped in their attempts to obtain entrance 
bv tho honourable door of competition. 

The Act of 1833 declared “ That no native 
“of the said territories nor any natural-bom 
“ subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall 
“ by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
“ descent, colour or any of them be disabled from 
“bolding auy place, office or employment under 
“ the said Company." 

The Court of Directors in forwarding a copy 
of the statute which contained this olanse to the 
Government of India took care to point out— 

“ Tho meaning of tbe-enactment we take to 
“ be that there shall be no governing caste in 
“ British India; that -whatever other tests of 
“ qualihoation may be adopted, distinctions of 
“race or religion shall not be of the number; 
“that no subject of the King, whether of Indian 
“ or British or mixed descent, shall be excluded 
“either from the posts usually conferred on our 
“ uncoveuanted servants in India, or from the 
“ covenanted service itself, provided he be other- 
“ wise eligible consistently with the rules and 
“ agreeably to the oonditions observed and enacted 
“ in the one case and in the other." 

But though the Statute of 1833 removed all 
racial disability, still for all practical purposes, it 
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remained a dead letter. For, when in 1853 the 
^estioD was again taken up in the House of 
Commons bj friends of India like the late Lord 
Stanlev and the great tribune of the Indian 
people, John Bright, it was admitted that “the 
“ Statute of 1833 made the Natives of India 
“ ‘ eligible to all offices ’ under the Company. 
“ But during the twenty years that have since 
“ elapsed not one of the natives has been appointed 
“ to any office except such as they were eligible 
“ to before the Statute.” 

The only thing which Parliament did in 1853 
was to abolish the system of nomination and 
patronage and to throw open all the principal 
civil appointments for competition among the 
natural-bom subjects of Her Majesty. But 
though competition was introduced, the examina¬ 
tion was in effect closed to Indians, as the 
authorities laid down strictly that it was to be held 
only in London and not simultaneously in India. 
No wonder that Lord Stanley declared that “ he 
“ could not refrain from expressing his conviction 
“ that in refusing to carry on examinations in 
“ India as well as in England—a thing that was 
“ easily practicable—the Government were, in 
“ fact, negativing that which they declared to be 
“ one of the principal objects of their Bill, and 
“confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, to 
"Englishmen. That result was unjust, and he 
“ believed it would be most pernicious. 

“ Let them suppose, for instance, that instead 
“ of holding those examinations here in London, 
“ that they were to be held in Calcutta. Well, 
“ how many Englishmen would go out therefor 
“ how many would send out their sons perhaps to 
“ spend two or three years in the country on the 
“ chance of obtaining an appointment! Never- 
“ theless that was exactly the course proposed 
“ to be adopted towards the Natives of India.” 

Another Member of Parliament went so far as 
to state “ that the bill would prove delusive and 
although it professed to show justice to the 
natives, the spirit of monopoly would still blight 
the hope and break the spirits of the Indian 
people.” Nothing was done to right the wrong 
till 1858 when Her Majesty proclaimed :— 

“We hold Ourselves bound to the Natives 
“ of Our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
“ tions of duty which bind Us to all Our other 
“ subjects; and those obligations, by the blessings 
“ of Almighty God, We shall faithfully and con- 
“ scientiously fulfil. 

“And it is Our further will that, so far as 
“ may be. Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
“ be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
“ Our service the duties of which they may be 
“qualified by their education, ability and in- 
“ tegrity duly to discharge.” 

But despite the Acts of Parliament and the 
solemn promises and pledges of Her Majesty, the 
monopoly continued as also the obstacle to the 
Indian entering the service of his own country. 
An agitation was consequently set up and pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear upon the then Secretary 
of State for India to consider the gross injustice 
that was being done to the sons of the soil, As a 
result thereof, a committee was appointed by the 
Secretary ol State for India composed of some 
of the most experienced Members of his own 
Council. It presented its report on 20th January 
I860. And the following are extracts from the 
same:— 


“ It is obvious, therefore, that when the 
“ competitive system was adopted, it could not 
“ have been intended to exclude Natives of India 
“ from the Civil Service of India. 

“ Practically, however, they are excluded. 
“ The law declares them eligible, but the diffi- 
“ culties opposed to a Native leaving India and 
“ residing in England for a time are so great, 
“ that, as a general rule, it is almost impossible for 
“ a Native successfully to compete at the peri- 
“ odical examinations held in England. ‘ Were 
“ this inequality removed, we should no longer be 
“ exposed to the charge of keeping the promise to 
“ the ear and breaking it to the hope.’ 

“ Two modes have been suggested by which 
“ the object in view might be attained. The first 
“ is, by allotting a certain portion of the total 
“ number of appointments declared in each year 
“ to be competed for in India by Natives, and by 
“ all other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
“ resident in India. The second is to hold 
“ simultaneously two examinations, one in Eng- 
“ land and one in India, both being, as far as 
“ practicable, identical in their nature, and those 
“ who compete in both countries being finally 
“ classified in one list, according to merit by the 
“ Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee 
“ have ‘ no hesitation in giving the preference to 
“ ‘ the second scheme,’ as being the ‘ fairest,’ and 
“ the most in accordance with the principles of 
“ general competition for a common object.” 

I regret to say that this report so favourable to 
Indians was suppressed and it was only brought 
to public gaze by private individuals. The 
question however was again raised by the late 
Mr. Henry Fawcett in the House of Commons, 
and he moved the following resolution :— 

“ That this House whilst cordially approving 
“ of the system of open competition for appoint- 
“ ments in the East India Civil Service, is of 
“ opinion that the people of India have not a fair 
“ cbance of competing for these appointments, as 
“ long as the examinations are held nowhere but 
“ in London ; this House would therefore deem it 
“ desirable that simultaneously with the exami- 
“ nation in London, the same examination should 
“ be held in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras.” 

The outcome of all this agitation was the 
enactment of Regulation 6 of the Statute of 1870. 
According to it— 

“ The Indians were to have a distinct pro- 
“ portion of appointments (which was fixed by the 
“ Government of India to be about one-fifth, or 
“ about 7 every year) in the Covenanted Civil 
“ Service —which meant that in the course of 25 
“ to 30 years, the duration of the service of each 
“ person, there would gradually be about 180 to 
“ 200 Indians admitted into the Covenanted Civil 
“ Service.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that Anglo-Indians, 
officials and non-officials, tried to create obstacles 
in the way of giving effect to the Act of 1870, 
and the Government of India went so far as to 
suggest that Indians should be prevented alto¬ 
gether from entering the Civil Service and 
advocated a “ Close Native Civil Service ” and 
thus attempted by law to shut up the sons of the 
soil “ in a lazaretto of a miserable close service.” 

In the face of these facts it is not strange to 
read that Lord Lytton exclaimed;— 

“ I do not hesitate to say that both the Gov- 
“ ernments of England and of India appear to 
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“ me, up to the present moment, unable to answer 
“ satisfactorily the charge of having taken every 
“ means in their power of breaking to the heart the 
“ words of promise they had uttered to the ear.” 

It took nine years for the authorities to give 
effect to the Act of 1870. Long and vexatious 
was the correspondence that ensued and the so- 
called Statutory Service was launched in 1880— 
fully ten years after the Act of 1870. The desig¬ 
nation Statutory Service itself “ was unhappy ” 
in so far as it seemed to suggest that the whole 
Covenanted Service itself was not statutory; and 
far-sighted Indians ventured to prophesy that the 
distinctive appellation of Statutory Civil Service 
meant that it should be regarded as a separate 
service and might, at any time, therefore, be 
conveniently abolished. But the cry for simul¬ 
taneous examinations continued as vigorously as 
ever. ' 

The Public Service Commission of 1886 which 
was appointed “ to devise a scheme which may 
“ reasonably be hoped to possess the elements of 
“ finality and to do full justice to the claims of 
“ Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
“ employments in the public service ” damaged the 
interests of Indians a good deal, and among other 
things the Commission pronounced itself against 
the holding of simultaneous examinations in Eng¬ 
land and India. It is difficult to give adequate 
expression to the discontent caused by the results 
of the Public Service Commission and its hostility 
to simultaneous examinations. Fortunately for 
India, in 1893 Mr. Herbert Paul, M,P., succeeded 
in carrying the following resolution in the House 
of Commons; — 

“ That all open competitive examinations here- 
“ tofore held in England alone for appointments 
“to the Civil Services of India shall henceforth bo 
“ held simultaneously both in India and England, 
“ such examinations in both countries being iden- 
“ tioal in their nature, and all who compete being 
“ finally classified in one list according to merit.” 

The Secretary of State in forwarding the re¬ 
solution to the Gtovernment of India took care to 
ask them to examine the question and state 
“ under what conditions and limitations this re- 
“ solution could be carried into effect,” and he laid 
down the condition, “ that it is indispensable that 
“ an adequate number of the members of the Civil 
“ Service shall always be Europeans, and that no 
“ scheme would be admissible which does not 
“ fulfil that essential condition.” 

The Despatch of the Secretary of State to the 
Government of India was also accompanied by a 
number of hostile pronouncements against the 
holding of simultaneous examinations by several 
members of the India Council, all of them retired 
Anglo-Indian officials. The country had not to 
wait long to know the attitude of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments on this vexed question. All the Local 
Governments were against the holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations. The Madras Government 
alone in a singularly sympathetic and unique 
document said :— 

“His Excellency in Council considers, there- 
“ fore, that it is expedient to remove, by the 
“institution of simultaneous examinations, the 
“ disabilities which now tend to hinder the entry 
“ of Natives into the Civil Service proper. This 
“ step will remove an injustice, or what has almost 
“ the same consequences, a feeling of injustice, 
“ and it will not endanger the British supremacy 
110 
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“ or impair the character of the administration as 
“ a civilised and enlightened Government. It 
“ may possibly, in certain circumstances, weaken 
“ executive action ; but the disadvantages in this 
“respect are not so certain or so grave as to 
“ outweigh the advantages. The increase in the 
“ proportion of Native candidates selected is, 
“ moreover, not likely to be so great as is sup- 
“ posed, and it would be advantageous to remove 
“ the dissatisfaction and discontent which nn- 
“ doubtedly exist among the Natives by some 
“ such measure as is now under discussion. 

“ Another reason for altering the status and 
“ position of Natives in the Civil Service is to bo 
“ found in the fact that the new Provincial Ser- 
“ vice does not in any way satisfy their aspirations 
“ and wishes. It is evident that its introduction 
“ on the present lines has been a great disappoint- 
“ ment to them, that it has relegated them to a 
“ distinct and limited service, and instead of 
“ placing them in line with the rest of the Civil 
“ Servants, has confined them to what they 
“ consider an inferior and subordinate position, 
“ and that this has been accentuated by the 
“ designation which has been applied to them, a 
“ designation which they have always associated 
“ with a distinctly and well-recognised inferior 
“ branch of the service.” 

At the risk of making my answer somewhat 
lengthy, I have ventured to draw the attention of 
the Commission to the history of this question 
with a view to show clearly and on official 
authority that as far back as 1853 it was clearly 
recognised, that the system of competitive exami¬ 
nations held in London for the recruitment of the 
Civil Service does not at all give a fair opportu¬ 
nity to Indians to compete on equal footing with 
their English rivals, that the case of the Indians 
for simultaneous examinations was advocated in 
1860 by a committee of officials of the Secretary 
of State for India’s Council, and was recognised 
by the Madras Government so late as 1893, that 
the late Duke of Argyle admitted that “ we have 
not fulfilled our duty or the promises and en¬ 
gagements we have made,” that Lord Lytton 
confessed that the authorities had been from time 
to time in regard to this matter adopting “ deli¬ 
berate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying 
the Act and reducing it to a dead letter,” that 
all attempts made by good and well-intentioned 
English friends in Parliament to treat Indians 
justly in regard to this matter have failed, 
that the Statutory Civil Service created in 
virtue of the Act of 1870, which attempted 
to rectify in a small measure the wrongs done 
to Indians, has also been killed, and that the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 which 
was appointed with the express object of 
devising “ a scheme which will do full justice to 
“ the claims of the Natives of India to the higher 
“ and more extensive employment in the public 
“ service ” has lamentably failed to fulfil the ex¬ 
pectations formed of it; nay, on the other hand, it 
has taken away even the little that we possessed 
previously. And so it has come to pass that large 
numbers of capable Indian youths, who could 
undoubtedly hold their own if the competitive 
examination for the Civil Service were held in 
India, have been unjustly denied the privilege 
of serving their country and their sovereign. 
In the present condition of the country it is only 
an infinitesimally small percentage of the flower 
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of Indian youth that can afford the wherewithal 
to go to England and appear for the oompetitive 
examination with the attendant risk of failure, 
not to mention the other inconveniences which 
such a step will cause to their families and their 
social and religious life. The net result has been 
that the Civil Service has virtually become the 
monopoly for English youth and the danger of 
warding off the creation and perpetuation of the 
“ governing caste ” so thoughtfully foreseen by 
the Court of Directors in 1833 has become an 
actuality. And in effect the Civil Service has 
become a close service. Almost all the lucrative 
and honourable offices of the State have been 
earmarked for it and towards that “ holy of 
holies ” the Indian dare not even cast a glance. 
With the exception of a microscopically small 
number of the so-called higher berths which a 
few Indian ofBoers are supposed to be eligible to 
hold, the vast majority of Indian officials who, 
given fair prospects and equal chances, would as 
well adorn the Civil Service, have been consigned 
to an inferior service which the venerable Indian 
patriarch, Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji, has charac¬ 
terised as the “Pariah Service.” It is difficult 
for any one to believe that the Provincial Civil 
Service, the pet creation of the Public Service 
Commission, is in any way a compensation for the 
injustice of not holding simultaneous examinations 
in India. For, the distinction between the higher 
CSvil Service, more or less the monopoly of 
Englishmen, and the inferior Indian Provincial 
Service, brands them with the stigma of inferiority; 
it makes them feel that they have absolutely no 
comradeship and equality in common with those 
who serve their sovereign and their country ; it 
makes them feel at the outset of their official 
career that in the administration of the country 
almost all the higher offices are denied to 
them. 

7637 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I consider that the combination of the 
open oompetitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Services with that for the Indian Civil 
Service is to the advantage of Indian interests. It 
is possible that a separate examination for the 
Indian Civil Service may restrict the number of 
those who compete for it, and as it is to the best 
interests of India that as large a number as 
possible of the best of English youth should also 
compete for the Indian Civil Service, I am in 
favour of the existing system. Further, the 
existence of a body like the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners ensures independence and impartiality. 

7638 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina¬ 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend?—I am strongly 
against the idea of filling a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
by “ Natives of India ” reomited W means of 
a separate examination in India. It will tend 
to create a distinction between the candidates 
who enter the service by the open oompetitive 


examination in England and those recruited 
by means of a separate examination in India. 
It is likely that those who enter by means of 
competition in England may think themselves 
superior to those who enter the service by a sepa¬ 
rate examination in India. And in the long 
run, it may result in an artificial distinction of 
superiority and inferiority, the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of two separate examinations. We 
want no special favour. What we want is equal 
facilities with Englishmen for entering the Civil 
Service by the honourable door of competition. 
At present we have “ equality in law ” which 
exists only on paper, hut we insist on this 
theoretical equality being made a reality and on 
our being afforded “ equality of opportunities 
and equality of facilities.” 

7639 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of India 
would be selected in India for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, 
{b) combined nomination and examination, or (c) 
any other method? If so, describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and com¬ 
munities should be represented in the appoint¬ 
ments so made ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I am a staunch advocate of 
simultaneous examination by open competition. 
In selecting men to fill the highest offices of the 
State, efficiency should be the sole test. 

Nomination, combined nomination and exami¬ 
nation, or any other method, will inevitably result 
in favouritism, and favouritism will in many oases 
be the parent of jobbery. 

A higher appointment conferred on an indi¬ 
vidual because he is his father’s son or on 
account of the fact that he is the representative of 
some class or community will loVer the prestige 
of the service in the estimation of the people and, 
more than anything else, will introduce an 
element of discontent in the service itself. For 
the belief that even the highest appointments 
can be had for considerations of birth and class 
and communal representation will deprive the 
individuals aspiring to them of the incentive 
to make themselves deserving of the same by 
superior educational qualifications. And I can 
say from experience that, even as it is, the 
facilities given for certain communities to get fat 
and comfortable berths, irrespective of their 
fitness, has had a prejudicial effect on their edu¬ 
cational advancement. To deprive a man of an 
appointment to which he is entitled by virtue of 
his superior capacity and attainments with a 
view to provide berths to men admittedly inferior 
to him purely on considerations of caste or 
creed is a manifest act of injustice. It means 
in effect a handicap on merit and a premium on 
inoompetency. 

While holding these opinions I am strongly in 
favour of the Government affording special 
educational facilities for classes and communities 
which, in their opinion, deserve encouragement. 

While it is undesirable that any relaxation 
should be made in favour of any community or 
class in filling up the highest offices, I would not 
strictly enforce this rule in the case of other 
appointments. But when such exceptions are 
made, a minimum of educational qualification 
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must be insisted on, say, the Baobelor-of-Arts 
Degree of the Madras University. 

7640 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose.— 
It has been admitted on all hands that Indians 
have done very well in the Judicial Service. 
Many well-known Indian lawyers and judges 
have been pronounced to be even superior to 
their English compeers. Dr. Sir ,S. Subramania 
Aiyar in Madras, Sir Eomesh Chander Mitter 
in Calcutta and Sir Narayau Chandavarkar in 
Bombay were appointed to officiate as Chief 
Justices, and every one of them has acquitted 
himself creditably in the responsible office. The 
chief solicitude of every Government should be 
the impartial administration of justice and to 
inspire in the people a oonfidenoe in the judiciary 
of the country. I think this object will be best 
promoted if the Judicial Service is kept entirely 
distinct from the Civil Service. Further there is 
no use disguising the opinion fairly prevalent that 
the failures in the executive branch are dumped 
on the judiciary and that some of the civilian 
District Judges have exhibited no special qualifi¬ 
cations for occupying those posts. There is, in 
my opinion, absolutely no need for the Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint some of its own civilians to 
the judiciary or keep even the appointments in 
the upper ranks of the judiciary in their own 
hands. There is no special interest which 
Government has to protect in the administration 
of justice. It has no further interest in the 
administration of justice than to see that the best 
legal talent is employed for presenting its case. 
I would therefore make the J udicial Service quite 
a separate service and all appointments to be made 
to it only by the High Court. No places should 
be reserved to the members of the Civil Service 
either in the High Court Bench or among the 
District and Sessions Judgeships. I would divide 
the Judicial Service into an upper and a subordi¬ 
nate branch, the upper branch consisting of all 
the District Judges and the Subordinate Judges, 
and the subordinate branch of all the Munsifs. 
The present method by which the High Court 
appoints men to the post of District Munsifs has 
been found to be satisfactory and may be 
continued. In recruiting, however, for the higher 
branches of the judiciary, I would suggest that 
two-thirds should be recruited from the service 
itself and one-third from among the legal 
profession. 

7641 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term, “ Natives of 
India,” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed European descent ? If not, state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—The present statutory definition of 
“ Natives of India,” though generally satisfactory, 
still requires a little amendment. As pointed out 
by the late Sir T. Mathuswamy Aiyar, “if a 
child is bom to an Indo-European when he is stay¬ 
ing for a short time in England, that child 


according to the statute is not born within the 
Dominions of Her Majesty in India.” It would 
meet the requirements of the situation, therefore, 
if we omit the words “ born and ” before the 
word “ domiciled.” An apprehension has been 
expressed that advantage may be taken of the 
present clause, “ of parents habitually resident in 
India,” to evade the spirit of the Act in the 
anxiety to enter the Civil Service. It would also 
be desirable, therefore, to insert the words “ who 
has previously resided in British India for not less 
than 'seven or ten years ” in lieu of the words “ of 
parents habitually resident in India.” 

7642 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons?—I am quite satisfied with the present 
age limits preserioed. 

7643 (15). What age limits of the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I think the present age limit best 
suits the requirements of both English and Indian 
candidates. I am not for any differentiation in 
their age limits. As I have said once before, 
we require no differentiation in treatment, no 
favour; we only ask for fair field, equal opportuni¬ 
ties and equal facilities. 

7644 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive ex¬ 
amination ?—I have several alterations to suggest 
not only in regard to the subjects but also in 
regard to the assignment of marks, especially with 
a view to remove the disabilities under which 
Indian students at present labour. I will add to 
the list of subjects for the open competitive 
examination :—(0 Indian History including 
Indian Constitution, [ii) Hindu Law. (m) 
Mahomedan Law. {ivj The Vernacular Languages 
of India— 

(а) Hindustani.") I 

(б) Bengali. 


io) 

id) 

(e) 

if) 


Burmese. 

Mahrattee. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 


may add that these 
are the languages 
prescribed for the 
final examination by 
the Civil Service 
Commissioners, 


My reason for adding Indian History, including 
Indian Constitution, is that Indian students will 
have better opportunities to score a good number 
of marks in it as against English students who 
may take up Eoman, Glrecian, and English and 
Modem History. Further, one would expect that 
in a competitive examination for an Indian Civil 
Service a knowledge of the History of India is a 
sine qua non. 

When Eoman Law and English Law are 
included as subjects for the examination, it is 
difficult to conceive of any satisfactory reason for 
the omission of Hindu and Mahomedan Law. 

I feel strongly the omission of the Indian 
vernaculars from the subjects. For it comes to 
this: that an English student may take up his 
own language along with French, German or 
Italian, but an Indian student is denied the 
privilege of taking up his own vernacular language 
for acquirir^ any or all of which he has great 
facilities. 1 need hardly add that the oom^aint 
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is not unoften heard that the Cmlians who come 
out to this country are ignorant of the vernaculars. 
And such ignorance has often been the cause of a 
good deal of misunderstanding between the rulers 
and the ruled. 

Now as regards marks, I would reduce the 
marks for Greek and Latin to 800 and thus keep 
it on a par with the marks assigned for Sanskrit and 
Arabic. For Hindu and Mahomedan Law, I would 
also give 500 marks as has been assigned to 
Eoman and English Law. With regard to the 
Indian vernaculars I would give 600 to each of 
them as has been done in the case of the Italian, 
■ French and German Languages. 

It is presumed that if any suggestions of mine 
in regard to the subjects and marks are adopted, 
the consequential changes will be made in the 
subjects prescribed for the final examination. 

7645 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them and 
give reasons ?—I am not for any differentiation in 
the subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England between candidates who are “ Natives 
of India ” and others : I am only keen on “ a fair 
field, and no favour.” 

7646 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—While 
I consider it necessary that certain posts should he 
reserved by statute for officers recruited to the 
Indian Civil Service, I am of opinion that the 
following posts should be taken away from the 
Civil Service cadre and thrown open to the 
Madras Provincial Civil Service :— 

2 High Court Judges, 

1 Member of the Board of Eevenue, 

1 Secretary to Government, 

22 District and Sessions Judges, 

9 Collectors, 

1 Eegistrar of High Court, 

3 Under-Secretaries to Government. 

Thus, according to my ideas, out of the 175 
posts reserved for the Indian Civil Service cadre in 
Madras I would deduct the 39 offices above 
named, thus leaving only 136. 

7647 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might, under present conditions, properly be ad¬ 
mitted ?—While I am strongly of opinion that in 
the best interests of our country it is necessary that 
there should be a fair number of European 
subjects of His Majesty employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil administration, I think it 
unnecessary to fix any proportion between the 
European and Indian elements. Any such 
attempt will be a distinct violation of the spirit 
and intention of the Act of 1833 and of Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858. Apart from 
this, I do not think there is any need to apprehend 
that the European element in the Civil Service 
will be swamped by the Indian element if the Civil 
Service examinations are held simultaneously 
in India. As pointed out by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in their communication to the Government 


of India, dated the 7th September 1893, I am 
by no means convinced “ that the result of the 
■' concession of simultaneous examinations would 
‘ be, as its opponents suppose, an increase in the 
‘ proportion of Native candidates selected. That 
‘ proportion appears at present to be about 9 per 
‘ cent. It is probable that fewer candidates would 
‘ appear in England and that more Native youths 
‘ looking to the Civil Service would take their 
‘ chance in India. But the educational facilities 
‘ in this country are much inferior to those in 
‘ England and the chances of candidates who 
‘ might rely upon the former would be less, 
‘ With the means of instruction here available, 
‘ only young men of quite extraordinary capacity 
‘ could hope for success. The number of Native 
‘ candidates would doubtless be enormously 
‘increased, but it is not so certain whether the 
‘ number of successful candidates would be.” 
I may also say that I do not believe that 
there is a single thoughtful Indian who contem¬ 
plates the idea that Indians should swamp the 
services and drive Englishmen out from the 
offices altogether. Every far-sighted Indian is 
anxious that British supremacy should be con¬ 
tinued and all reasonable safeguards provided for 
the maintenance of the same. But this does not 
justify the perpetuation of “ a governing caste in 
India.” 

7648 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India P—For reasons given in answer to the 
questions above, I have to say, no. 

7649 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—I am not for reviving the Statutory Civil 
Service. 

7660 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certayi posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial 
Civil Service can properly be appointed ?— 
Neither as a compensation for depriving us 
of the privilege of simultaneous examinations 
in India, nor even as a substitute for the old 
statutory system, could it be said that the present 
system of listing certain posts reserved for Civil 
Service is in any way satisfactory. For, the 
abdlition of the Statutory Service has deprived the 
officer of the Uncovenanted Service of the one 
avenue by which fie could enter the Covenanted 
Service. Under the Statutory scheme one-sixth 
of the total number of recruits were to be 
apDointed in India, and this would have given 
to Indians access to a decent number of the posts 
in the Superior Civil Service ; and even this, the 
Provincial Service has lost. It would be a 
mistake, however, to suppose that the loss has 
been only in regard to the opportunities for rising 
to the higher appointments. Under the Statutory 
scheme, its members were regarded as equals of 
the Civil Service men, were placed in the same 
gradation list and, except perhaps in regard to 
pay, were in all other respects regarded as their 
equals. The Statutory Civilian had the same 
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opportunities, too, for promotion with hia brother, 
the competition wallah. But it is no exaggeration 
to say, that as things stand at present, exception¬ 
ally fortunate should be the individual who, on 
the eve of his retirement, will feel the satisfaction 
of having acted as a collector. That the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service officer is regarded as an inferior 
being, is made more manifest still in sundry 
other ways. He gets less travelling allowance, 
less tentage allowance and, in fact, less 
consideration is shown for his feelings and bis 
conveniences. That this exceedingly unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of things has been acknowledged by 
the Government itself is proved by the fact that 
in 1893 when the Madras Government gave its 
opinion in favour of the Civil Service examination 
being held in India, it urged among others the 
following grounds:— 

“ Another reason for altering the status and 
“ position of Natives in the Civil Service is to be 
“ found in the fact that the new Provincial Service 
“ does not in any way satisfy their aspirations and 
“ wishes. It is evident that its introduction on 
“ the present lines has been a great disappointment 
“ to them, that it has relegated them to a distinct 
“ and limited service, and instead of placing them 
" in line with the rest of the Civil servants, has 
“ confined them to what they consider an inferior 
“ and subordinate position, and that this has been 
“accentuated by the designation which has been 
“ applied to then, a designation which they have 
“always associated with a distinctly and well- 
“ recognised inferior branch of the service.*' 

7651 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members oi the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
qnarter of the listed posts ?—I am not. 

7652 (26). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am not satis¬ 
fied, as the inferior posts listed have become so 
merged as to be quite unideutifiable. 

7653 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
—Yes. 

7654 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—I 
think the existing system is fairly satisfactory. 

7655 (31 )..Do you consider that any differenti¬ 
ation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-boru sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend F— 
No. 

7656 (32). Do you consider that the probation¬ 
ers’ oourse of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
The present system of having the probationers’ 
course in England may be continued, and I 
would urge it in the case of successful Indian 
candidates who might have passed the simultane¬ 
ous examination in India. 

7657 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
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training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
reeroited in England —No. 

7658 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes. 

7659 (40 ). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
No. 

7660 (451. Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eli¬ 
gibility for which depends on nationalitv or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or to be restricted to 
future entrants ?—Yes, it should be abolished, 
hut the allowance may be retained in the case 
of those already in service. 

7661 (47). Turning now to the case of the Statu¬ 
tory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of 
the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
I approve of the present arrangement. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

7662 ^51) to (65). Vide preliminary list B. 
With regard to the Provincial Civil Service, 
I believe that if simultaneous examinations were 
granted and opportunities afforded to the flower 
of Indian youth to enter the higher appointments 
thrown open to the Civil Service, much of the 
present discontent will disappear. But to improve 
the prospects and promotion of the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service I would add to it the 
following appointments which, as 1 have said, 
ought to be taken away from the Civil Service 
cadre :—one Member of the Board of Eevenue; 
one Secretary to Government; mne Collectors 
and three Under Secretaries to Government. 

I would reoruit the Provincial Service as 
follows;—Two-thirds by an open competitive 
examination and the remaining one-third by 
nomination by the Government. It is necessary 
that the Government should have the power of 
nomination as they will have to consider the 
claims of officers of merit, and ability already in 
the subordinate service. It is also possible that 
occasionally a contingency may arise when they 
may have to set right certain inequalities by 
nomination. But I would make it a condition 
that in the ease of nominations by Government 
there should be a minimum of educational qualifi¬ 
cation, say the Bachelor of Arts degree of the 
Madras University. I also think that it is 
absolutely necessary that the rules and conditions 
of the Provincial Service should be embodied in 
a statute, so that they may not he changed or 
altered at the whim and pleasure of every 
Provincial Government, open as it is to constant 
changes in pm^aonnel. 
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Mr. G. A. Natesan, called and examined. 


7663. {Chairman.) Ton are the editor of the 
Indian Beview, are you not ?—Yes. 

7664. And you are also an elected Fellow of 
the Madras University, and a Commissioner of 
the Madras Corporation ?—Yes. 

7665. I understand that you have been a resi¬ 
dent in Madras for many years ?—Yes. 

7666. And you are acquainted with the outlying 
districts of the Presidency as well as with the 
City of Madras ?—Yes, I belong to the Tanjore 
district, and I have lived there for a number of 
years. 

7667. I notice in answer to question (1) that 
you are not by any means satisfied with the 
present system of recruitment by open competi¬ 
tive examination in England to the Indian Civil 
Service ?—^In so far as the admission of Indians 
is concerned. 

7668. And you base that objection mainly on 
the grounds, first, that the distance from India to 
England is so great that it deters many Indians 
who would otherwise enter for the competition ; 
secondly, that the subjects which have to be 
passed in that examination are not altogether 
suitable for Indians; and, thirdly, that the marks 
given for those subjects act as a disability to 
Indians ?—Yes ; and I would add that I am for 
simultaneous examination, as it is an act of 
justice and expediency and political wisdom. 

7669. You are strongly in favour of introducing 
a system of simultaneous examination in England 
and in India ?—Yes. 

7670. In advocating that system, I notice, in 
a subsequent answer, you say that were such an 
examination established in India there would 
undoubtedly be a large number of Indians who 
would be placed in the position of having a fair 
chance of success in competing at that examina¬ 
tion ?—^Yes, if the gates were open to them free. 

7671. May I therefore assume that if that 
examination were established the result in the 
early future might be a very substantial modifica¬ 
tion of the European element ?-^No. What I 
contemplate by my statement is this. At present 
the Civil Service is virtually shut out to Indian 
youths by the examination being held solely in 
England ; if, however, the examination was held 
in Uidia, and the door thrown open, the facilities 
to us will be great, though I expect, for a long, 
long time to come, several obstacles will have to 
be overcome before even a decent number of 
Indians can have any opportunities for entering 
the Civil Service. 

7672. Do you believe that it would be many 
years before an appreciable number of Indians 
would be successful in that examination?—I 
believe so, having regard to the educational 
disabilities we labour under at present. 

7673. Prom your knowledge of the educational 
facilities here, would you say that it would take 
many years to create the change in that curri¬ 
culum and standard which would enable Indians 
to compete successfully ?—Yes. 

7674. I see that you are opposed to the other 
alternative, which is a separate examination? 
—^Yes, I am strongly opposed to it. 

7675. You are opposed to it on the ground 
that it would tend to create an invidious distinc¬ 
tion as between the European and the Indian ?— 
Yes, I am. 


7676. You believe that a system of nomination, 
or selection, would only lead to methods of 
favouritism ?—Favouritism, which would un¬ 
doubtedly result in jobbery, sometimes. 

7677. I understand generally by your answers 
that you desire for purposes of Government 
through the medium of the Civil Service, to regard 
India as one great unit, and you do not think the 
fact of it being composed of several provinces, 
occupied by several various creeds and castes, 
need modify your view in this respect ?—I do not 
think so at all. The difficulties mentioned in 
that direction could easily be overcome, and 
they are not so great as they are often exaggerated 
to be. 

7678. Are you speaking from a fairly wide 
experience of India ?—I should say my experi¬ 
ence is fairly wide, because in connection with 
the Congress I have gone to different parts of 
India, and I have had the opportunity of enjoy¬ 
ing the intimate friendship of several of the 
leading men in different parts, and I have dis¬ 
cussed several of the questions to which I have 
given answers with (what I consider to be the 
peculiar fortune of my life) the brightest and 
best representatives of the Indian communities 
all over India. 

7679. The results of those conversations have 
been that you do not agree with those who 
hold the opinion that an official of a particular 
province, or of a particular caste, would in any 
way be an unsuitable official in another province 
where there is an entirely different caste ?—I do 
not think so ; because the view I take is that if 
an Indian from one province rules in another 
province the people will be quite reconciled to 
him, because, after all, an Indian is very much 
nearer home to them than an Englishman from 
outside. 

7680. In answer to question (11) you recom¬ 
mend the complete separation of the Judicial 
branch, and under your scheme that branch 
would be recraited in India, mainly, or very 
largely, of Indians ?—Not necessarily, because I 
do not in the least mean that the English members 
of the Bar should be shut out. 

7681. Would not the result of your proposal 
be that the posts in the main would be filled by 
Indians?—That depends upon the number of 
English barristers who come to India and settle 
and practise here, and others who may be 
appointed from the Bar. 

7682. As regards that particular opening which 
you mention, would you anticipate that many 
English barristers, under those circumstances, 
would come and practise in India ?—^I should 
think so; because, according to my scheme, as I do 
not contemplate the existence of Civilian Judges in 
the High Court, there will be some appointments 
open to them there. 

7683. On the executive side you would throw 
one-third of the higher posts into the Provincial 
Service: that is in answer to question (18)?— 
Yes. 

7684. Would not the upshot of your scheme 
be to transfer to Indian agency by far the larger 
proMrtion of the higher posts now included in 
the Indian Civil Service ?—^I do not think so, 
because in the evidence I have given I have pro¬ 
ceeded on one assumption—that simultaneous 
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examination should be given to us purely as a 
matter of right, and also because it is promised 
to us on paper. But there are grave disabilities 
laid at our door, and I am aware of the fact that, 
even if simultaneous examinations were to he held 
in India, for along number of years to come, not 
many of my countrymen will be able to have a 
ehanee of gaining an appreciable number of the 
posts there. 

7685. Tou look forward with a sanguine hope 
to that time in the future when you would be able 
to obtain a great many of the higher posts ?— 
cannot say I look forward with any certain feel¬ 
ings, but I am looking forward to the day when 
the disabilities which axe placed against us will 
be removed, and to that extent I take a cheerful 
Tiew of the future. 

7686. You do not advocate the fixing of a 
minimum proportion ?—1 am strongly against it. 

7687. Tou would not be prepared to say what, 
in your judgment, would be a proper proportion 
under existing conditions ?—1 consider the fixing 
•of any proportion would be against the Act of 
1833 and the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 
Those are two things which we hold dear. 

7688. I am not speaking as regards the letter 
of the Statute, or of the Proclamation; but I 
would ask you as a practical man what, in your 
judgment, would be the ideal proportion of 
Europeans to Indians ?—^I am unable to see the 
necessity of conceiving that situation, because I 
feel sure that many of our men will not be able to 
get into the Civil Service, even if the door was 
open to them. Further, if such a contingency 
does arise at all in the near future, there will be 
only two alternatives. If Indians enter the Civil 
Service in very large numbers, the Government 
of that time will have to ask themselves this 
question; “ Look here, so many Indians have 
entered the Civil Service: has this service im¬ 
proved : has the efficiency of the administration 
become better, and are these people loyal 9” li 
they find that the service has improved, that the 
country is attached to them, that the officers do 
their duty faithfully and loyally, it may be that 
in accordance with the better mind of England, 
and the promises made in the past, that 
English statesmen who face the situation, as 
I conceive it, may say, “ Look here, let the 
present state of things go on, it is quite a cheer¬ 
ful state of things and quite in harmony with 
British traditions.” 

7689. That is the hope and sanguine anticipa¬ 
tion ; but in an enquiry like this we have to look 
at both sides. What would you say if that 
anticipation was not realised, and the inverse took 
place; would not you agree with me that it would 
then be very difficult for the Government 
to come in and suggest any modifications 
or alterations ?—I cannot conceive of any great 
difficulty, because in the past we have been 
accustomed to things being given and taken away. 
It is a somewhat normal state of things, I am sorry 
to say, in this country. 

7690. If your suggestions were realised, that 
unhappy state of things would be removed, and 
you would become more accustomed to giving 
than to taking away ?—Yes. 

7691. Beferring to question (11), one of the 
main objections to the present system of reerqjt- 
ment for the higher posts in the Judicial branches, 


in your judgment, is that it has constituted itself 
a dumping ground for what you term “ the 
failures of the Executive branch ” ?—Yes. 

7692. Is that your opinion, based on a certain 
amount of experience 9 —On a certain amount of 
experience, in this sense; I have done legal re¬ 
porting for an Anglo-Indian paper, where I was on 
the staff for a year, and I have constantly watched 
several important oases being tried here and in the 
mufassal, and I have had the unique privilege of 
enjoying the friendship of many members of the 
Bar, and particularly of one who had a very large 
and lucrative praotiee. 

7693. With regard to what you term “ failures 
in the higher posts in the Judiciary,” are they not 
due to the previous lack of training which those 
officers have received in the specific branch of the 
Judicial service ?—It may be due to two causes:— 
that the Government expected them to come up 
to a certain ideal in the Executive branch, or they 
might have displeased them in some respect, and 
therefore they were dumped on the J udiciary. 

7694. Tou suggest that they have been recruited 
to the Judicial branch as a kind of punishment 9 
—^There is no other way of dealing with them. 
Dismissing them would be the only alternative, 
and that is a course which many would be unwill¬ 
ing to adopt. 

7695. Do you not think that the reorganisatioii 
which has recently taken place will, at any rate, 
largely contribute towards a more efficient 
Judiciary in the immediate future ?—It might to 
some extent improve, but I cannot say that it 
will largely contribute towards it as you have 
suggested. 

7696. You do not think that it would so largely 

improve as it would under your scheme ?—I thiii 
that under my scheme there is a great probability 
of improvement. ’ 

7697. In the last paragraph of your answer to 
question (10), you say, “ While it is undesirable 
that any relaxation should be made in favour of 
any community or class in filling up the highest 
offices, I would not strictly enforce this rule in the 
case of other appointments.” Could you tell me 
what you mean by “ other appointments ” ?— 
Appointments to the Provincial Civil Service. 

7698. So that yon would not maintain the 
rigidity of your principle in regard to the Provin¬ 
cial Service. Tou would allow the principle of 
the recognition of communities to a certain extent 9 
—I would not maintain the rigidity of the 
principle; I should like a relaxation to be made 
occasionally. 

7699. There might be a danger of a slightly 
inefficient administration if you did not make an 
exception to this rule P—No, there would not be 
inefficient administration. There might be a 
little discontent among certain communities. 

7700. Tou do not think that that discontent in 
certain communities would extend itself by the 
adherence of your principle to the highest posts ? 
—I do not think so. 

7701. In answer to question (19) you say “ The 
“ number of Native candidates would doubtless 
“ be enormously increased, but it is not so certain 
“ whether the number of successful candidates 
“would be.” Do yon regard that as an un¬ 
alloyed benefit in the future 9—The words I have 
quoted there are the words of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. In the copy that I printed I put them in 
smaller type to show that it was a quotation. 
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7702. They do not appear to be a quotation, 
but you say that they are not your words ?—I 
agree with the idea, but the words are those of 
the Madras Government. 

7703. Ton agree with them ?—Yes, I agree 
with them. 

7704. The substance of that paragraph is that 
you would throw on to the market, in the imme¬ 
diate future, a mass of unsuccessful candidates at 
the examination ?—It may be so for two or three 
years; for the first two or three years. Naturally 
when something like a prize is given to pec^ple, a 
large number would scramble for it. But in 
course of time candidates will find their level, and 
many of them will not appear. I know that the 
Provincial Civil Service Examination here was a 
fairly stiff examination, and there were not many 
candidates for it. Only those who took a first 
class competed for it. I do not think we are likely 
to be threatened with a large influx of candidates. 

7706. It would result, would it not, in a, certain 
superfluity of men of this standard of edu¬ 
cation ?—I do not think so. As I have said before, 
probably for the first two years a large number 
of students will go in, but the number of failures 
will be a warning to the rest not to go up after¬ 
wards and failure will delay’ their entering life. 

7706. So that after a year or two there would 
not be so many coming up, and the number would 
be reduced ?—Yes, considerably reduced. I may 
add that many students cannot afford to go in for 
this examination, because it will involve two or 
three extra years of their lives, and they will have 
to take to some vocation or other. 

7707. In the event of their missing this exami¬ 
nation, what would they have to fall back on ?— 
I take it that if a simultaneous examination were 
held here, students who have passed the B.A.., 
perhaps with Honours, would make an attempt 
for this examination, and it will take them two or 
three years to prepare for it. (July the best 
students would go in for the examination. Their 
number will be naturally limited; and if they’ 
fail their career in life would be marred. They 
would have gone in for professional examinations 
like those of engineering, medicine and law. If 
any mistakes are made it would perhaps be for 
the first two or three years and the succeeding 
hatch of students will not come into this field. 
It would handicap them in after life if they failed. 

7708. With regard to listed posts, I see in 
answer to question (24) you object to these posts 
on account of the inferiority of the position in 
which ofiicers filling them are placed ?—Yes. 

7709. Would that objection be in any way 
modified in your judgment if these listed posts 
were placed on exactly the same basis as the 
Indian Civil Service ?—It depends upon the 
method in which they are appointed. It could 
also be done by competitive examination, but the 
objection would be less. 

7710. Your objection to the listed posts is that 
when a man gets to a listed post he is neither one 
thing nor the other: he is neither an Indian Civil 
Service’’man, nor a Provincial Civil Service man. 
If yon made him a pukka Indian Civil Servant, 
when he is placed in the listed post he would 
be part and parcel of the Indian Civil Service 
without this invidious distinction. I am asking 
yon whether your objection would be removed 
if that took place ?—I have suggested in my 
evidence that certain posts, such as those of 


Collectors and others, should be taken away’ from 
the Civil Service cadre altogether and transferred 
to the Provincial Civil Service. 

7711. They would remain then for all time in 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

7712. Your idea is rather to enhauoe the posi¬ 
tion of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, 

7713. And get rid of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

7714. You think that is a preferable scheme 
to the one I was referring to ?—Yes. 

7715. {Sir Murray Hammick.) With reference 
to question (16), I should like to ask you 
whether you do not think the chances of success 
of Indian students in the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation would be very much enhanced if you had 
Indian History, Hindu Law and Muhammadan 
Law made the subjects of open competition ?—It 
would place them in a more equal position to 
compete with English candidates. 

7716. You are a member of the Senate, I 
believe ?—Yes. 

7717. You remember tlie discussion which took 
place a few years ago as to the revision of the 
curriculum of the University ?—Yes. 

7718. And you remember that in the scheme 
which the Senate sent up the vernaculars were 
entirely omitted ?—Yes. 

7719. And that it was only on the express 
orders of Government that the literary composi¬ 
tion paper, which is now part of the Matriculation 
examination, was inserted ?—Yes. 

7720. Therefore the Senate thought so little of 
the vernacular that they thought it unnecessary 
that any student who matriculated should show 
any’ acquaintance with any vernacular at all ?— 
That is a wrong inference to draw. I know the 
details of the proceedings which took place then. 
You get faddists everywhere. Some thought that 
vernaculars should not be made compulsory, and 
that proposition was carried by' a narrow majority.' 
I happen to know that some distinguished 
Indians who voted against the abolition of verna¬ 
culars as a secondary subject were themselves 
instrumental, and were anxious to see that verna¬ 
culars were inserted in their proper place. It is 
because we feel that the Senate of that day made 
a great mistake that anxiety has been expressed. 
This question has constantly been brought before 
the Senate, and a committee of experts is now 
sitting and dealing with the matter in order to 
rectify the mistake. 

7721. With regard to your reply to question 
(24), you seem to be more or less satisfied that 
if the statutory scheme of one-sixth of the total 
number of recruits to be appointed in India had 
been worked up to, that scheme would more or less 
have satisfied the wants of Indians of that time—in 
1886-87 ?—Not at all. I have met one of those 
instances in which some attempt has been made 
by the Home Government to do us justice, and 
every attempt has been made by the Government 
of India to defeat that object. It is an instance 
of the many numerous acts of injustice. 

7722. You are inclined to think that if the 
statutory scheme bad been properly worked out 
it might have been a success?—do not say it 
would have been a success. It would, perhaps,, 
have lessened the feeling of discontent which 
there is now, but it would never remove the 
feeling of discontent and inferiority which we 
feel as far as the recruitment of Indians to the^ 
service is concerned. 
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7723. You say “ under the statutory scheme 
its members were regarded as equals of the 
Civil Service men, placed in the same grada- 
tmn list, and, except perhaps in regard to pay, 
were in all other respects regarded as their equals. 
The statutory civilian had the same opportunities, 
too, for promotion with his brother, the oom- 
petitionwallah.” I take it that you accept the fact 
that the entrance was by nomination. You would 
be fairly satisfied with the post of the statutory 
civilian had it been continued ?—^Not at all. I 
gave that description to show the inferior position 
which members of the Provincial Service are in, 
and to what they have been subjected. 

7724. And you do that by saying that the 
statutory scheme was more or less a satisfactory 
scheme ?—^Not at all. I object to the statutory 
scheme, and I have said so in my answers very 
definitely. 

7725. You say that its members are regarded 
as equal to the civilians ?—That is when I com- 

f are the position occupied by members of the 
Provincial Service now : it is a distinctly inferior 
service. 

7726. I see you put in big type a description 
of the Provincial Service which was given, no 
doubt for rhetorical effect, by Mr. Dadabhai 
Nowroji. I suppose you do not accept that at 
all, but you think that the Provincial Service has 
not the same opportunities you would like it to 
have. I suppose you regard it as an honourable 
service to which honourable men may belong P— I 
think that every educated man would feel that 
that description is most proper. 

7727. Do you not think that the Provincial 
Service is regarded by most people as a very 
honourable service ?—^In the sense that every man 
considers Government service is honourable, it 
might be. 

7728. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Am I right in 
understanding that the real grievance at the 
present moment which you feel, and many of 
your friends feel, is not so much the actual pre- 
onderance of British officers in the Indian Civil 
ervice, as the disabilities, through the examina¬ 
tion being held in London, placed upon Indian 
youths in trying by their own efforts to modify 
that preponderance ?—We feel the preponder¬ 
ance, and we feel still more strongly the reasons 
for the facilities which give Englishmen an 
opportunity of occupying the posts. 

7729. With regard to the introduction of a 
simultaneous examination in India and in 
London, what, in your view, should be the body 
which would conduct this simultaneous examin¬ 
ation ?—I want the same Board, the same set of 
examiners, the same subjects, everything to be 
identical with that of the English standard. I 
make that clear. I want no exception or favour : I 
want equal rights, and equal opportunities. 

7730. You propose that the answers be sent to 
London ?—Yes, and the papers set in London 
will be sent here. 

7731. You say that you anticipate in the first 
few years that a considerable number of Indian 
students will go up ?—Yes. 

7732. But that very few of them will get 
through in India ?—^Might. 

7733. That is your impression, and you say that 
it is not likely for many years to come that it 
will have any serious e£eet in displacing the 
112 


preponderance of English officers P—That is what 
I calculate upon in the existing oiroumstanees. 

7734. What I want to ask you is, do you not 
think that there is a somewhat serious danger 
that students who have failed in this country will 
be inclined to suspect the impartiality of the 
examining Board in London, if, for instance, 
fewer Indian students on the Indian side pass 
than Indian students who still get in through the 
English door ?—If there is any reason to suspect 
the Board, they will; otherwise, I do not think 
there will be. 

7735. Otherwise ! Will not the mere fact that 
a very large number go up in India, and very 
few pass, whereas a much larger proportion of 
the young Indians who go up in England pass,— 
will not that be likely to create a suspicion, not, 
perhaps, unnatural, but still absolutely unfound¬ 
ed, and very dangerous ?—I have answered the 
question with regard to the combination of the 
Home and the Indian Civil Service. I take it 
that an independent Board like the Civil Service 
Commissioners, who are at present in charge of 
it, will make things quite safe; and I do not 
believe that Indian students who fail in large 
numbers will be foolish enough to attribute 
improper motives to the Board. I may state 
that with regard to every examination there 
are a large number of unsuccessful candidates, 
and there will be a lot of discontent. I believe 
all the world over that failed students do 
grumble. 

7736. There is a natural disappointment to 
people in connection with all examinations; but 
here you have an entirely new circumstance, 
namely examination papers being sent out here 
and being examined in England by a Board 
entirely removed from the students whose papers 
they examine ?—I may state that our faith in 
English justice is very strong. 

7737. I understand that you wish Indian 
History and Indian Constitution to be included 
in the curriculum ?—Yes. 

7738. I entirely sympathise with that. I think 
the study of Indian History is a most desirable 
thing, but I do not quite understand what you 
mean by Indian Constitution P—I mean in the 
same way as you understand English Constitution. 
It is the Constitution of the Government of India. 
There is Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s book, which I 
studied when I was reading for my B.A. It is 
being prescribed for the examinations here. 

7739. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I believe you know 
something about the Muhammadan movements in 
this Presidency during recent times ?—Yes. 

7740. Has there been any marked improvement 
in educational activity among the Muhammadans 
here P— I should say that there has been a fairly 
marked improvement. 

7741. Within what time—within the last five 
or six years ?—Since the time of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan. 

7742. In this Presidency within the last six or 
seven years there has been a marked educational 
activity among Muhammadans ?—^Yes. 

7743. In answer to question (8) you say: 
“ I can say from experience that, even as it is, 
fitness, has had a prejudicial effect on their 
educational advancement ”. You do not think 
that applies to Muhammadans ?—To a very small 
extent to Muhammadans. I had the Anglo-Indian 
community in view. 
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7744. As a maWer of fact, you know that there 
has been considerable activity among Muham¬ 
madans to push forward education in this 
Presidency ?—I know that. 

7745. And it is an increasing activity?—Yes, 
a very increasing activity. 

7746. You know the history of English edu¬ 
cation in India ; it was introduced mainly in the 
beginning in order to obtain recruits for eortain 
ranks in the Government service ?—Yes. 

7747. And that in order to encourage people to 
take to this education promises of appointments 
were held forward ?—Certainly. 

7748. That was how English education was 
spread in this country in the beginning ?—Yes. 

7749. Do you not think that there is another 
side to this question which you have referred to, 
namely, that if you shut out the higher appoint¬ 
ments—mean that if the higher appointments 
are shut out from certain communities, that will 
have a deleterious effect instead of a stimulating 
effect on the spread of English education in that 
community ?—If none of the representatives of 
certain communities find a place in any of the 
higher appointments, there might be. 

7750. If they are a very insignificant number, 
I suppose it would stand on practically the same 
footing. That is another aspect of the question 
to be considered ?—Certainly it is an aspect to be 
considered. 

7751. I should like to know something with 
regard to the vernaculars. You have set out in 
answer to question (15) your view. Would you 
allow a candidate to take up more than one 
vernacular ?—I would allow him to take two. 

7752. Have you made that quite clear in your 
answer ?—I thought I had not made myself quite 
clear with regard to that; and I was expecting 
some gentlemen to refer to it in order that I 
might make it clear. 

7753. {Mr. Madge.) I gather from what you 
have said that you have conceived a time—so can 
I—^when it may be wise to Indianise the adminis¬ 
tration more than it is now—whether from the 
point of the larger number of Indian offioers 
employed, or for any other reasons—^but that 
under existing circumstances you thought it 
necessary to maintain a British element, and a 
British tone as far as possible in the administra¬ 
tion ?—I am sorry that you should put into my 
mouth the word “Indianise.” When I say 
“ Indians ” should be employed, I do not mean 
“Indianise”. I should like to have a large 
number of Indians. You must tell me clearly 
what you mean by “ Indianise.” 

7754. I can conceive a time when the genius 
and the instincts of the people may be better un¬ 
derstood, and perhaps more sympathised with and 
make it necessary not to have such a decidedly 
European Government as we have now owing to 
the general progress of the country ?—Allow me 
to put this to you. There may be a large number 
of Indians, but that does not mean that the 
administration is Indianised. A number of 
Europeans might Indianise the administration. 
What I gather you to mean is, a large number of 
Europeans as against a large number of Indians. 
Is that what you intend ? 

7755. Not exactly. If you have no answer 
ready with regard to that I will go on to my next 
question. Supposing the machinery of the 
administration to be made as perfect as it can be 


under present conditions, and perfect ideals, do you 
think that its character depends upon the character 
of the machinery, or upon the personality of the 
officers working in it ?—I hold that it is quite 
possible that the number of Indians could be 
British in spirit, British in character, and British 
in tradition. It is because I feel that we possess 
it to some extent after the 100 years of education 
we have had that 3 have given my evidence on 
those lines. 

7756. And those who have risen to that state 
have done so partly under our system of education ? 
—Certainly, we owe everything with regard to 
education to them. 

7757. Do you, or do you not, think that our 
education has been largely directed in receut years 
towards the passing of examinations, and not 
towards the higher purposes of true education ?— 
I do not think that the result is worse than what 
takes place in the west. I have read the criticisms 
of the highest English authorities about the 
“ craze ” for examinations in the west. 

7758. As .regards the recent development of 
education in any country you like, and this 
country amongst others, do you, or do you not, 
think it has been more directed towards the 
passing of examinations than towards education 
in the higher sense ? Some educational officers 
say so, and others say the reverse. What is your 
opinion ? Do you think that education, as at 
present carried out in India, has in view the 
passing of examinations more than really the edu¬ 
cation of the mind ? I understand by education, 
the bringing out of the mind, educing the mind, 
so that it may find its proper relations with 
surrounding circumstances and people. Is that 
object fulfilled under our present system of 
education, or is education more directed towards 
the passing of examinations ?—I am not in a 
position to say; and it would be extremely 
difficult for others to hazard a statement in the 
form in which your question is put to me. It 
would be exceedingly diflicult for me to answer. 

7759. You do not think, as I am sometimes 
tempted to think, that some of our best Indian 
officers have come to the front in spite of, or 
rather because of, our system of education ?— 
There are exceptions everywhere. 

7760. Do you think that the educ^ed classes 
generally have sufficient intimacy with all rural 
areas to be familiar with the feeling and desires 
of the masses generally ?—They are born in the 
country, bred and living amongst the people, and 
they must be expected to know it, and they do 
know it better. 

7761. You have referred casually to the Anglo- 
Indian community, and the great drawbacks and 
disabilities in their way ; but do you, or do you 
not, think it is possible to have a kind of reversion 
to the British type of character so as to make it a 
matter of secondary importance whether they pass 
a particular examination or not ? As a matter 
of fact, have not sufficient numbers of them 
reverted to the British type of character to make 
it possible to advance them in the public services, 
not wholly regardless of educational tests, but 
without attaching primary importance to exam¬ 
ination passing ?—H you will kindly explain to 
me what you mean by “ reverted to the British 
type of character,” I can perhaps give yon an 
answer definitely—Anglo-Indians reverting to 
the British character. 
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7762. They have been placed in posts in which 
they have behaved exactly as any British officer, 
•both as regards moral courage, and physical 
courage, and even cleverness and talent in 
administration, what about that ?—am sorry 
you have put a question which I am expected to 
answer frankly, as it may offend some people. I 
know English officers who seem to think that 
Anglo-Indian men who have been put in service 
are not quite up to their expectations, and who 
seem to think that they possess the faults of the 
Indian community as well as the faults of the 
English community. I must ask your pardon for 
giving this answer. 

7763. You do not offend me in the very least, 
because you are stating what may strike people as 
a fact ?—-There are several exceptions. I know 
several class mates of mine who have reverted to 
ihe British character. 

7764. What I mean is this. I am sorry I have 
not it here, but there was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers three years ago a statement giving 
the total population of the domiciled community, 
and the number of men who had risen, I will not 
say to distinction, but to eminence, amongst them, 
and the writer of that article said'that the propor¬ 
tion of them who had risen to eminence was greater 
relatively than in any other race in the world. 
You did not see that statement ?—I did not see 
that, though I am careful reader of newspapers ; 
nor do I find many who would justify that state¬ 
ment. 

7765. At any rate you are familiar with the 
names of Sir George Kelner and other men of that 
stamp, who have risen to the highest eminence 
not only in this country, but who, when they 
retired, have been sent to other British possessions 
to govern there ?—^None of my answers have 
suggested that they do not rise. Many rise to 
positions of eminence. 

7766. {Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to ask 
your help to get me out of one or two difficulties. 
In your answer to question (4) you say you 
are willing that the present mixed examination 
should be held in London—an examination com¬ 
mon to the Home and Indian Civil Services ?— 
Yes. 

7767. And at the same time you want a simul¬ 
taneous examination in India ?—^Yes. 

7768. There is a difficulty that arises there. I 
should like you to tell me if you have thought it 
over, and what conclusion you have come to. If 
you have a common examination for Home and 
Indian appointments, and have the examination 
placed both in London, and, say, in India, if an 
Indian candidate who has passed successfully in 
that examination desires a Home appointment, 
must he not get it ?—-He must get it, and I 
should rejoice at it, because it would weld the 
British Empire ; we must be real members of the 
British Empire. 

7769. The simultaneous examination is not for 
Indian appointments, but for Indian and Home 
appointments, is it not ?—^It will reduce itself to 
that position. 

7770. If you have an examination for Home 
appointments in India, must you not, in order to 
do justice to other sections of the Empire, have the 
same examination in Melbourne, Wellington, 
Ottawa, and so on ?—^If they feel any disability, 
and if there is a cry, they will have to consider 
that question too. 


7771. Therefore the beginning of simultaneous 
examination is the beginning of simultaneous 
exa m inations all over the Empire ?—It does not 
necessarily follow. Men from other parts of the 
Empire have better facilities and opportunities for 
going to England and studying than students 
from India who have to go to England and then 
pass the Civil ServioeExamination as it is at present. 

•7772. The cost of sending a boy from W elling- 
ton to England is greater than sending a boy from 
Madras to England, is it not ?—-But the chances 
of that boy’s success there are infinitely better 
than the chance of the Indian. 

7773. But surely it must be obvious to you that 
every kind of handicap which an examination 
at Home places upon an Indian youth is also 
placed upon a New Zealand youth—money, away 
from home, difficulties of guardianship, and so on. 
My final point in that difficulty is this : if you 
allow Indians to enter the Home Civil Service 
upon an examination which is held in India, must 
you not allow Colonials, say, who have passed the 
examination in Ottawa, to choose the Indian Civil 
Service when they have passed into that list ?— 
If I had any authority I would prevent Colonials 
coming here, because several Colonists treat Indians 
disgracefully. If I were given permission, I 
would not allow them to come here. 

7774. Supposing you were the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at Home, and that this system was established, 
and that you had to answer the question in the 
House of Commons as to why there were facilities 
provided in India for Indian youths to pass into 
the Imperial Service, and you were asked to make 
provisions by which Colonial youths, or Dominion 
youths, might also pass into the Imperial Service 
in the same way, could you answer such a question 
in the way you suggest now?—^I think a courageous 
Secretary of State who feels strongly that British 
traditions and honour should be maintained 
should tell them, “ You, gentlemen, oome from a 
“ Colony where British Indian subjects are treated 
“ in a most disgraceful fashion, and you deserve 
“ such exclusion.” 

7775. I felt that that was one of the difficulties 
which would probably be raised, and I wondered 
whether you, who, 1 knew, had considered this 
question very carefully and in great detail, could 
help me out of it ?—I have felt that position very 
strongly. As Secretary to the Indian South 
African League, this aspect of the problem has 
grieved me very much indeed, 

7776. Question (16) deals with the examina¬ 
tion papers. Have you answered question (16) 
on the assumption that the examination is set really 
for the purpose of keeping certain men out, or 
letting certain men in, or for the purpose of testing 
certain mental qualities of a man ?—It might be 
the latter,but it looks, from the rules of the examin¬ 
ation, the subjects and the marks to be assigned, 
as if the whole thing has been conceived oAly to 
admit British boys into the Indian Service here. 

7777. You admit that the type of administra¬ 
tion which must be adopted in England is a 
Western type, I think ?—To a great extent it must 
be Western. 

7778. The sort of fundamental characteristics 
must be Western?—What do you mean by funda¬ 
mental characteristics F 

7779. Democracy, a sense of equality—I need 
not go on?—On both those points I agree 
thoroughly. 
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7780. It is the West—Government by ability 
rather than Government by Status ?—It is not so 
in England, but the theory is that: I rejoice in it. 

7781. The theory is that which I am pursuing 
at the moment: it is the Western type ? —Yes. 

7782. If you state that, must you not also 
assume that the type of examination paper 
imposes a test which lays emphasis upon that 
particular characteristic of Government rather 
than any other ?—The type of examination paper 
must draw out what is necessary to produce a good 
official under existing circumstances. 

7783. A good official of a certain type ?—^Tes. 

7784. From that point of view, is not the study 
of Greek and Roman History and the study of 
of the evolution of democracy in Europe more 
important than the study of Indian History ?— 
Left to myself, I would expect a student who goes 
up for examination to take Greek History, Roman 
History and English History, because you only 
compel him to take one set or other. It would be 
a good education for him to acquaint himself 
with the history of every country in the world. 
If he has this opportunity, he should thank him¬ 
self. 

7785. The point in my mind is, that while I can 
see that special Indian subjects must be brought 
in the final examination, the entrance examina¬ 
tion ought to deal rather with the more funda¬ 
mental outlook, and that Indian History would 
not contribute nearly so much to that as Greek 
or Roman History ?—I deny' that. My position 
is this: the Indian student feels terribly over¬ 
weighted under the present system as far as 
subjects and marks are concerned. 

7786. You are back to the point we rejected. 
It is not a question of whether this is an English 
subject for an Indian student to master or not; 
the question is whether such an examination paper 
has got a political selective value, and that if you 
take Greek and Roman History and put in Indian 
History on a level with these other histories, you 
have not only made it easier for the Indian 
student to get in, but you change the whole 
selective value of your examination ?—I consider 
that the good study of Indian History is equally 
essential from the point of view of the youth. 
We have great traditions, and a great history, 
and there is our Indian law. As a matter of 
fact, Sanskrit is being studied all the world 
over. 

7787. You are a Brahman, I believe ?—Yes, I 
am a Brahman. 

7788. And you have knocked about India a 
good deal ?—A great deal. 

7789. You are what we would call in England 
a public man ?—I take some interest in public 
matters. 

7790. You know your people ?—Yea, I know 
the people. 

7791. And you make it your business to keep 
in touch with public opinion ?—Yes. 

7792. And with the various movements in the 
Indian mind ?—^Yes. 

7793. I think you have been present at some 
examinations that have taken place during the 
week F—Yes. 

7794. And you have heard questions put about 
the influence of caste and government, and so on ? 
—Yes. 

7795. Would you mind telling the Commis¬ 
sion whether you think, in your experience, that 


when a Brahman gets into office, into a place of 
responsibility, the religious caste feelings occupy 
a very large part in the political motives that move 
him ?—It would be wrong to generalise from any 
such statement. A tew may have the prejudice, 
but the large number who are given the responsi¬ 
ble posts would certainly not be actuated by it. , 

7796. The Brahman in office becomes primarily 
an officer looking after the whole of the district 
under his charge ?—Yes. 

7797. And he mixes amongst people who are 
beneath him in caste ?—^Yes. 

7798. And with those who are not of any caste 
at all ?—Yes. 

7799. There are exceptions ? —Yes, there are 
exceptions. 

7800. But if you are forced to speak with 
regard to the mass, you speak in that way ?— 
Certainly. 

7801. What is the tendency ? Is it towards a 
greater liberalisation, or is it towards a less ?— 
There is a good tendency towards greater liberali¬ 
sation, I see it on all hands. In my own short 
experience I see it, and it is a very^ cheerful 
outlook for the future. 

7802. Even in this respect, the liberalising of 
the literary class in India, things are getting 
much better ?—Decidedly better. 

7803. They are getting more and more Western,, 
and more and more democratic ?—Yes. 

7804. You say that that is the general character¬ 
istic of that class ?—I should state it to be so. 

7806. There is one point upon which I should 
like to get your views, as you have stated that 
you consider the administration could be con¬ 
ducted on a Western type. That Western type 
is secured for Indians to some extent by sending 
them home, and by their passing part of their 
education in England, and it may also be possible, 
under the existing conditionsdn India, to secure it 
under the present system of education which is 
carried on in India very much on Western lines P 
—’Yes. 

7806. You think it is essential that Indians who 
have to conduct an administration on a Western 
type should go to England, or can they secure 
that Western type of mind and habit under the 
system of education which prevails at gpesent in 
India ?—They might have it here ; but if a boy 
went to England he would have some extra 
advantages. 

7807. I suppose you have had considerable 
experience of young men in India who have been 
to England and been educated there ?—Yes, I 
know some of them, 

7808. Do you think, on the whole, that they are 
better than the Indians who have been educated 
solely in India; better men for the purposes 
of governing on the Western type which you 
desire; or do you not think so ?—^It is so difficult: 
it depends upon the men. 

7809. Take them as a class : you cannot draw 
any distinction at present ?—I would not draw 
any distinction. There are many good men heru 
who' would conduct themselves equally well,, 
whether they went to England or not. 

7810. Men who are just as strong on the 
Western type of Government, as Indians who have 
been in England ?—Yes. I made it my answer 
to one gentleman that there are people here who, 
without going to the West can have British spirit,. 
British character and British tradition. 
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7811. And the best men amongst the Indians, 
the men who have risen to the highest eminence in 
most walks of life, including what we may call the 
western walks of life, the bar, which is conducted 
very much on western lines, the medical profes¬ 
sion, which is conducted very much on western 
lines, and some other professions, the most suc¬ 
cessful and prominent Indians in those careers ; 
have they been men who have gone through a 
western type of education in England, or men 
who have gone through a western type of educa¬ 
tion in India ?—A very large number of promi¬ 
nent men have never gone to England. Some of 
the greatest men of Bengal never went to 
England, and yet they are the best men, the best 
reformers. They have never been to England, 
yet they have the western spirit of reform to a 
very large degree. 

7812. Assuming your position of a simul¬ 
taneous examination, which is to be a test of a 
western type of education, you still consider it 
very necessary that those men who have already 
succeeded in an examination of a western type 
should be required to go to England to have a 
further training on western lines, or not ?—I 
should require it for the very simple reason that, 
if I had the facilities, I would send a number of 
Indian boys to England to travel, just as you say 
in the west travelling about would improve a 
man’s general education. As far as general 
administration is concerned, he would be in a 
better position. 

7813. {Mr. Oohhale.) I see you are acquainted 
with the contents of the report of the Committee 
of the India Office of 1869 on the subject of 
simultaneous examinations?—Tes. 

7814. I take it, then, that you know that that 
Committee recommended that ” in justice to the 
Natives three colloquial Oriental languages 
should be added of the three modem European 
languages, so as to give the candidates the 
opportunity of selection ” ?—I am aware of it. 

7815. Ton have proposed that a certain number 
of subjects [in answer to question (16)] should 
be added to the present curriculum of the Oivil 
Service ?—Yes. 

7816. You want to equalise the chances for 
Indian students more than is the case at pre¬ 
sent ?—Yes. 

7817 Supposing a simultaneous examination 
was offered you on condition that the examination 
remains as it is, and that no new subjects are 
added, would you take it on those terms ?—I 
would prefer to have simultaneous examination 
on those terms. 

7818, You would not insist upon the addition 
of those subjects if, thereby, you are going to 
imperil the chance of getting simultaneous 
examinations ?—I would not risk it at any cost. 

7819. With regard to the Home Service. At 

f resent there is the same examination for the 
[ome, Indian and Colonial Services ?—Yes. 

7820. Are you aware of instances in which 
Indians have got into the Home Service ?—No, I 
have not. I should like to say in that connection 
that option is given to the candidate to choose the 
service, and presumably the Indian candidate 
would choose the Indian Service, because the 
English lad chooses the Home Service. 

7821. Have there been any instances known of 
an Indian candidate, unable to get a place among 
the Indian vacancies, choosing a place in the 
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Home Service; are you aware of any such oases ? 
—I am not aware of any. 

7822. Certain questions were put to you by Sir 
Murray Hammick about Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji’a 
expression about the Pariah service. I want to get 
at the real meaning of that expression. You do 
not mean to say that the Pariah as a man may 
not be so honourable as a Brahman ?—Not at 
all; he may be more honourable. 

7823. As a man ?—Y es. 

7824. But the complaint of the Pariah is that 
he is treated by the Brahman as belonging to a 
separate and an inferior class ?—Yes. 

7825. Therefore the Provincial Service may be 
an honourable service in itself ?—Yes. 

7826. Even the subordinate service may be 
honourable in itself ?—^Yes. 

7827. The complaint of the Provincial Service 
men, however, is that they are not allowed by 
the Indian Civil Service men to belong to their 
class, but are treated as a separate and inferior 
class ?—’Yes. 

7828. Do you think that Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji 
means anything more than that ?—The English¬ 
man thinks that the Civil Service is a sort of 
temple which the Provincial Service man should 
not enter, and therefore I have used the expression 
“ holy of holies.” 

7829. The expression does not stamp the Pro¬ 
vincial Service as being anything dishonourable in 
itself, does it ?—^No. 

7830. With regard to the reply which has been 
given by you to Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, do you 
not think that as a rule all those who go to 
Englajud imbibe what may be called the western 
spirit ?—^Yes. 

7881. But you cannot say that all those who 
have received a western education in this country 
imbibe that western spirit ?—Some do, and some 
do not. 

7832. Whereas, in the case of those who go to 
England, all imbibe the western spirit ?—Almost 
all. 

7833. I am speaking practically ?—^Practically 
all. 

7834. And you would not take any chances 
in the matter of those Indians who are to enter 
the Civil Service imbibing western spirit: yon 
would insist upon all imbibing that spirit ?—Yes. 

7835. Therefore you would send them all to 
England ?—^Yes. 

7836. {Mr. Chaubal.) I have read your 
answers very carefully, and you seem to have 
thought over this question of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination so very closely that you will perhaps 
permit me to put to you some questions on which 
others may have -doubts. I have read your 
answer to question (3) where you enter into 
the question of the history of the simultaneous 
examination, and taking your stand on the Act 
of 1870 you are broadly right ;but I want to be 
clear in my own mind as to what use you make of 
the Statute of 1833. When you rely upon the 
Statute of 1833, that Statute must be taken to 
have been enacted under the state of things which 
obtained in 1833 ?—Yes. 

7837. Look at the wording of the Act of 1833 ; 
“No native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
“ born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
“ shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
“ birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from 
“ holding any place, office, or employment, under 
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“the said Company.” That is what you place 
your reliance upon ? —Yes. 

7838. That wording does not allude to any 
facilities for examination: it only says that an 
Indian shall be eligible for any post or office ?— 
It removes all disabilities. 

7839. Disabilities in the way of an Indian 
holding office, not disabilities or disadvantages for 
appearing for any examination; and, as a matter 
of fact, in 1833, there was an examination known 
as being the door for admission to the offices, and 
posts, and places contemplated. We know the 
history of the covenanted services as they were 
called. The old merchants and clerks entered 
into the covenant, and there was a selection of 
candidates. Then there was in 1833 a sort of 
examination, and it was then thought that only 
Englishmen could go in and appear for the 
examination, and hold posts. So far as the Act 
of 1833 goes, Indians were considered to be 
ineligible for holding any place, and that disability 
was removed ?—Yes. 

7840. But the process of getting those posts, 
the means by which th^ were to get at them, 
remained unaltered ?—Yes. 

7841. Therefore, according to the reading, and 
according to the spirit of the Act, if you will 
consider that Act with regard to the state of things 
which obtained in 1833, I do not think it would 
be fair to rely upon that wording as favouring 
simultaneous examinations. If so, where is any 
infringement of that wording ?—Infringement of 
the spirit which underlies that provision. 

7842. Even when you look at the spirit you 
have to consider the state of things obtaining in 
1833, have you not?—Yes. 

7843. What do you take to be the spirit, taking 
what you know now to be the state of things in 
1833—that there was a certain examination, 
because I ask you to look at the next wording in 
the extract which you give from the Court of 
Directors’ Despatch. If you look at the last 
clause you will see that it reads : “ provided he 
“ be otherwise eligible consistently with the rules, 
“ and agreeable to the conditions observed and 
“ enacted in the one case and in the other.” In 
1833 there were certain conditions and rules ob¬ 
served, and it was only in accordance with those 
that people could become eligible to go through 
that process. The rules and regulations are there. 
It is only the ineligibility that is removed. I 
want to be clear in my own mind what argument 
you build upon the reading of the Statute of 
1833 ?—I take it that the chief object of that 
Act of 1833 was that even at that time they had 
thought it necessary to have an Indian element, 
and they have made it perfectly clear : they say : 
“We want no governing caste in India.” 

7844. I admit what you are saying. They do 
admit that the Indians should come in, but they 
do not say that we shall change our rules and 
conditions under which certain posts or offices are 
to be held. That process remains the same ; “We 
“ hold you eligible; if you want to get it you must 
" go through the process.” I may be mistaken; 
but looking at it carefully, that is what I thought 
would be the natural construction of the Act of 
1833 ?—I thought the spirit of the Act of 1833 
was made very clear bv the following passage 
which I shall read: “ The meaning of tie Enact- 

ment we take to be that there shall be no 
“ governing caste in British India; that whatever 


“ tests of qualification may be adopted, distinc- 
“ tions of race or religion shall not be of the 
“ number.” 

7845. It is exactly that upon which I am 
basing my argument. I say that the construc¬ 
tion of the words of the Act of 1833 are fully 
emphasised by the passage which you read just 
now, and in that passage I ask your particular 
attention to the words “ whatever other test and 
“ qualification may be adopted.” Distinction of 
race and religion will not be an element for con¬ 
sideration ; therefore, other tests for qualification 
and other rules and conditions prescribed stand. 
I say that that reading fully emphasises the con¬ 
struction which appears to me to be the natural 
construction of those words. As I understand, 
the spirit of it is this. Supposing you have five 
qualifications for an official in India and you find 
an Indian with all the qualifications, you shall 
not exclude the Indian from it because he is an 
Indian. The test of qualification must naturally 
refer to examination. When the Act says: 
“ test of qualification,” we naturally understand 
what test of qualification means. We are not 
going to enter into the undecided abilities of candi¬ 
dates, but whatever are adopted as qualifications 
under the conditions or rules by those to whom 
the power may be given, we will not allow 
them to take into consideration any element of 
caste or creed?—Test him by any measure of 
qualification, but do not test him by his colour, 
or that he is an Indian. That is the spirit of the 
Act. 

7846. I only wanted to draw your attention to 
the fact that so much reliance is placed on the 
reading of the Statute of 1833 and the Procla¬ 
mation of 1858. It occurred to me that perhaps 
you are overputting our case when you place 
reliance entirely upon those two things. Of 
course, the Act of 1870 and the subsequent 
history that you give may have its point—I do 
not wish to trouble you with that ?—The admin¬ 
istration of the country was taken away from 
the direct management of the British Company, 
because, to some extent, affairs at fiirst did not 
get on well under the Company. My point is 
this. Even under the mismanagement of the 
Company they laid down this as a test, but under 
the British rule things have not gone on better. 

7847. If you look at the Act of 1858,1 do not 
think the result is in any way further than the 
meaning of the Despatch of the Court of Directors 
and the Act of 1833 ?—I cannot discuss it. 

7848. I only wanted to tell you what possible 
construction occurs to others. I want your 
opinion candidly about this. Of course, there 
will be failures in England and there will be 
failures in India asssuming that simultaneous 
examinations are conducted. What do you think 
about this question ? Would you prefer a 
failure in the examination at home, as isalculated 
to give you a better citizen for India, or a failure 
in India? Supposing we want good citizens, 
persons who have a sense of duty as citizens, 
would you expect a person, who no doubt fails in 
the English examination, but who has the advant¬ 
age of staying there for five or six years at a time 
of his life when his mind is plastic, and likely 
to imbibe the tone of the higher civilisation 
there, would you expect suoh a man, although 
be has failed in an English examination, to be an 
acquisition to the country, or a candidate who 
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sits here and fails here ?—The man who fails in 
England will fail all the more because he will, 
erhaps, have risked a good deal of money and 
een the victim of a good deal of inconvenience. 

7849. Who do you think would turn out the 
better citizen in India ; I am not considering the 
officials ; I am speaking about citizens r*—I think 
the man who failed in India I would prefer, if I 
were driven to it. 

7850. Ton would prefer him to a person who 
had gone through an English education and 
known English character and life ?—Yes. 

7851. You want the chances for the Indian 
atudent and the English student to be equalised?— 
*S"c8» 

7852. With what end in view ? What is the 
object at which you are driving when you ask 
that the syllabus should be so adapted that you 
will not accept the giving of an Oriental tone to 
the whole examination, but as you put it, you 
want the chances to he equalised for Indian 
students and English students P—Yes. 

7853. This equalisation of chances you wish for, 
for what ultimate end in view ?—The ultimate 
ond is this. At present the Indian candidate 
feels tremendously overweighted, and the English 
candidate has almost, an unfair advantage over 
the Indian candidate. 

7854. I am putting it to you straight. Is not 
your view this, that there ought i.o be more 
Indians in the service than there have been in 
the past. Let us admit it frankly ?—I will not 
put it on that ground ; it is not my ground. It 
is with the view of enabling more Indians to get 
in by giving them more equal opportunities than 
they have at present. 

7855. You want that end ultimately so that 
there will be more Indian servants?—Undoubtedly 
that is what we are wanting. 

7866. If that is the object in view, any door fbr 
the admission of Indian candidates should be a 
door wide enough to admit the required number 
of servants in India ?—No. As it is, the Civil 
Service considers itself very superior. The exam¬ 
ination is held m England, and you bring them 
here; but if we have a separate examination, 
Englishmen will feel that they are still more 
superior. I have made that very clear. I do not 
want any opportunity for Englishmen of the Civil 
Service to feel that they are superior to our men in 
the Civil Service. That is the point I have taken. 

7857. {Sir Theodore Moriaon.) With regard to 
the curriculum, you say that it presents the 
appearance of giving unfair advantages to 
Ei^lishmen ?—^It has something of presenting 
that appearance. It does give more advantages 
to the English candidate. 

7858. Has that created a suspicion of distrust 
in India of the impartiality of the people who 
drew up that curriculum ?—It is one of the causes 
which makes us feel sore at some points of British 
administration. 

7859. I want to be quite straightforward about 
this. You said there would be a trust and 
confidence in the Civil Service Commissioners ?— 
Y’es. 

7860. Do you not think you have indicated 
a reason for mistrust in the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners?—No, I do not. The same things have 
been prepared for the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and the authorities have asked them to follow 
a certain set of subjects, I suppose. 


7861. It is the Civil Service Commissioners who 
are mainly responsible for this curriculum?—1 
take it that all these things are to some extent 
done under the direction of the Home Govern¬ 
ment. 

7862. The Civil Service Commissioners are a 
department ?—Do I understand that they fix the 
subjects ? 

7863. They make proposals, and they ask for 
observations upon them I*—^The Secretary of State 
in Council said the way that these things should 
be done; and I gather that their observations 
would carry greater weight because the observa¬ 
tions of the Council have always greater weight. 

7864. The facts are that the proposals originate 

with the Civil Service Commissioners, and it is a 
strong measure to interfere with their discretion?— 
I will make a very plain answer. I feel very 
strongly that the subjects, the marks, and every¬ 
thing are so constituted and designed that only 
English students are to appear; it does not 
contemplate the necessity of Indian students 
appearing. That is the basis upon which I have 
given my answers. • 

7865. I only mean to say that that creates the 
suspicion ; and, if it is created in your mind, it is 
very likely to be created in the minds of others 
that the Civil Service Commissioners are not an 
impartial body ?—^It does not follow. It creates 
a feeling in my mind that I am asked to appear 
in a certain course of subjects, and that other 
candidates have certain advantages. Probably 
they are the victims of a system. 

7866. {Lord Eonaldshay.) We have had a great 
deal of evidence which points to the fact that so long 
as the examination for the Civil Service is held in 
England only, a great many of the cleverest 
Indians are prevented from passing it by reason of 
caste difficulties. Do you agree with that ?—^The 
caste difficulty now is not so great: the cost, and 
the other attendant difficulties, are equally to be 
considered. The caste difficulty might have been 
something some years ago, but it is not so now. 

7867. Do you think that there is no longer any 
difficulty: would no Hindu at the present day 
be prevented from going to England on the 
ground of caste?—I will not make a general 
statement; but this much I will hazard at once : 
a large number of people will find it much more 
easy to go to England if they know they can 
pass the Civil Service Examination: the obstacles 
to them will be much less. There may be an 
orthodox parent who would not permit his son to 
go at any cost ; but that does not apply so 
much now. 

7868. You do not attach importance to the 
suggestion that many of the higher caste Indians 
are prevented from getting into the service by 
reason of the fact that there are difficulties in 
going to England on caste grounds ?—Some boys 
of the highest families are prevented from going 
to England on account of caste scruples, and yet 
some of the finest specimens of administrators 
may be in those families. 

7869. If simultaneous examinations were set 
up in this country it is possible, is it not, that a 
good many men might get into the Indian Civil 
Semce through that door ?—Quite possible. 

7870. I understood you to tell Mr. Gokhale 
that those men who had passed this examination 
in India would have to go to England for a 
course of probation ?—Yes. 
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7871. I do not see how you are to get overthis 
difficulty. If these men should he prevented 
from going to* England to pass this examination 
on account of caste, how are you going to force 
them to go to England after they have passed the 
examination in India?—I might prevent my 
son from going to England, taking the risk of the 
examination, and coming back here and under- 
goiog social difficulties ; but if my son passed I 
would at once say, “Go,to England and have 
your course of probation.” He would come back 
as a Government servant and would have a rich 
salary. His position would be rendered very 
easy, and bis social difficulties would be less. 

7872. As I understand, it is your opinion that 
if many high caste Hindus got into the service 
it would not be likely that agitation would arise 
in this country against a period of probation for 
them in England ?—I cannot say. We are 
prudent to that extent. Having got simultaneous 
examination after a great deal of difficulty we are 
not likely to raise such paltry objections. 

7873. In your printed evidence you refer to 
the report oi the committee which was consti¬ 
tuted by the Secretary of State in the year 1850 
which dealt with the question of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Tes. 

7874. And you tell us that this report was 
suppressed ?—Yes. 

7876. Am I to understand that this report was 
never published officially ?—There are two ways 
of publishing reports. Everything is printed. 
Some are marked “ confidential.” Some things 
which are favourable to us are suppressed and 
concealed. It is going on in this country even at 
the present day. 

7876. I am not aware of this report myself. I 
have not seen it- I only want to know. When 
yon say it was “ suppressed,” do you mean that it 
W£is not officially published ?—I must give a 
modified answer. A thing may be printed and 
published, but may be kept looked. It may be 
given to five members of the India Council; but 
it does not see publication so far as the public 
having a right of access to it. In that sense it is 
kept looked up and suppressed. 

7877. This report was not issued to the public, 
but it was put in the hands of a certain number 
of members of the India Council, and so on ?— 
Tes, that is so. Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji came to 
know of it, but he was refused access to it. After 
a great deal of difficulty he was allowed to look 
at it; but he was refused permission to copy it. 
And I know many more things in that direc¬ 
tion which I should be loth to tell the Commission. 

7878. You give extracts from this report ; 
extracts which have been made by private indivi¬ 
duals, do I understand, who have had access to 
“ confidential ” documents ?—Individuals who 
were given permission to have access to it. They 
came to know of its existence, and they came to 
know that it had been suppressed, but the authori¬ 
ties would not let them see it. They fought and 
afterwards they got access to it; and in that way 
it has come out: but not in any surreptitious or 
improper way. I could never agree to anything 
like that. 

7879. Tou say that the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service who hold listed-posts are regarded 
as inferior officers to the members of the Civil 
Service who hold similar posts, by reason of the 


fact that they are members of an inferior 
service ?—-Yes. 

7880. But I understand from your answers to 
questions (18) and (51)—and especially to the 
last question,—that even if a system of simultane¬ 
ous examinations were set up, you would like to 
increase the number of listed-posts open to 
members of the Provincial Service ?—I would not 
think of the word “ listed-posts.” The name 
carries an objection with civilians. Therefore, I 
have said : take them away from the Civil Service 
cadre and hand them over to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

7881. The effect of that will be, will it not, to 
put a certain number of Collectorships in the 
hands of the Civil Service, and a certain number 
of Collectorships in the hands of the Provincial 
Service ?—Tes. 

7882. Will not that perpetuate the evil which 
you deprecate at the present time ?—Not at all. 

7883. Tou will have some of the Collectorships 
being filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, that is to say the superior service ; and 
you will have other Collectorships being filled by 
members of the Provincial Service, which you 
describe as an inferior service ; so that you will 
have side by side men of different services. 
Surely that is a thing which you deprecate ?— 
The Provincial Service of the present day should 
not be taken into consideration. The appoint¬ 
ments should be taken away from the Provincial 
Service cadre and handed over to the Civil Service. 
The Provincial Civil Service.would be an entirely 
distinct body. In fact, I have stated distinctly 
that I believe if simultaneous examinations are 
granted and opportunities afforded to the flower 
of Indian youth to enter into the higher appoint¬ 
ments, much of the present discontent will 
disappear. 

7884. {Mr. Oldfield.) Tou remember the Indian 
Gains of Learning Bill : did you take some part 
in the agitation regarding it,—were you in favour 
of it ?—No ; I was against it. 

7885. Tou are in favour of the conservative 
view of Hindu law ?—Mine is not a conservative 
view. 

7886. I was going to put a question to you 
about this point, and I would like to hear your 
view upon it ? I should like to make this sug¬ 
gestion to you with regard to the conservative 
view of Hindu Law. It is on the authority of 
Mr. Maine, and he is a considerable authority. 
Does it ever occur to you that English Judges 
in our Courts rather represent a conservative 
influence in the way of being cautions of inno¬ 
vating on judge-made law ?—I do not quite see 
the question. 

7887. There is a good deal of judge-made law 
being made by the Judges : I am asking you 
whether you think our English Judges represent 
rather a conservative tendency, or a tendency to 
hesitate before innovating, or not ?—I would like 
our Indian Judges to deal with these matters. 

7888. Tou do not care to give an opinion 
upon it ?—1 do care to give an opinion ; I should 
like to look into the matter before I do so. 

7889. {Chairman.) There is one question I 
should like to ask you before you leave, and it is 
with regard to that point in connection with the 
Provincial Service which you have mentioned. 
It is an interesting proposal which you have put 
forward. Tou tell us, first of all, that in your 
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opinion the Provincial Service is an inferior 
service ?—^Yes. 

7890. You want to raise the tone and status of 
that service P—Yes. 

7891. And your means of doing so is to open 
to that service further posts now within the cadre 
of the Civil Service P—^Yes. 

7892. And you tell us, also, at the same time 
that you dislike the idea of listed-posts ?—Yes. 

7893. Am I right in inferring from this that 
you would abolish the nomenclature of “ listed- 
posts” P—^Yes. 

7894. So that everybody who is an officer now 
in the listed-posts, in future may become an 
officer in the Indian Civil Service : am I right in 
that inference P—He will be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to it, and yet out of it technically. 

7895. Accordintr to your proposal P—Yes. 

7896. So that there would still remain the dis¬ 
tinction P—No. It was on that account that I 
said he would be regarded as belonging to it, and 
yet perhaps be technically out of it. 

7897. If he is still technically out of it, would 
not there be, in your judgment, the invidious 
distinction which yon technically deplore P—1 do 
not think so. 

7898 {M.r. Suhrahmanyam Pantulu.) When 
you fill the places by means of the simultaneous 
examination, you put it that the invidious distinc¬ 
tion which now exists between the Provincial 
Service and the Civil Service would be done away 
with. You say you would abolish the listed-posts 
altogether and secure an equal position for Indian 
candidates to that of the Civil servants, and yon 
would secure a large number of appointments for 
them; but I understood your original proposal 
was that listed appointments should be retained P 


—My object is this. I am keen for simultaneous 
examination ; but ii is because I believe that for 
a long number of years to come no appreciable 
number of Indians will get in that I have advo¬ 
cated the improvement of the Provincial Service, 
and have taken away some of the appointments 
from the Civil Service cadre. In my opinion our 
country is poor. The Civil Service, no matter 
how efficient it is, is costly; and therefore every 
^portnuity should be taken to reduce its cadre. 
Further, I find in none of the questions framed 
by the Commission or in any schemes any attempt 
to do justice to the present Provincial Service men. 
I take it that any Commission which may make 
any proposals will take safeguards to see that 
in one generation of official life — which may 
range from 25 to 50— their interests shall be 
protected. It is with that view, having regard 
to the fact that I apprehend that very few of our 
men will come through the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation, that I have suggested this as a safeguard. 
It is a sort of double safeguard that I have adopted. 

7899. Have you considered what the reduction 
of the Civil Service cadre will be P—Thirty-nine ; 
and with some other appointments which are neces¬ 
sarily kept reserved, perhaps about thirty more. 

7900. Approximately, I oaloulate it as a reduc¬ 
tion in the whole cadre of one-sixth p—^I have 
calculated no such proportion. I calculated it on 
a prinMple, and I should test it aocording to that. 

7900-a. You are looking at Madras P —1 have 
never cared for the proportion. I think certain 
appointments should be in one service, and 
certain appointments should be in another 
service ; and it is on that principle that I have 
proceeded. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.E.Ry. Rao Bahadur P, Tiaoakaiva Ohetti Avargal, Tondiarpet, Madras. 


Memorandum. 

7901. Simultaneous examination ought not to 
beheld ; nor should recruitment be made by means 
of a separate competitive examination. The intro¬ 
duction of either of these 
systems will never secure 
due representation of the 
various castes and com¬ 
munities in the service, 
which in a country like 
India is essential This 
principle is fully recog¬ 
nised by Government in 
the case of subordinate 
officers —vide paragraph 2 
of Board’s Standing 
Order, No. 128. extracted 
in the margin. The 
system of recruitment by 
examinations will only 
result in the service 
being monopolised by one 
caste to the exclusion of other castes and com¬ 
munities. The result of the defunct system of 
recruitment for the Provincial Civil hervioe by 
competitive examinations fully bears out my 
apprehensions as to the service being monopolised 
by that class. During the period in which it 
was in force, only one non-Brahman (the late 
Ravi Varma Raja) succeeded in entering the 
Provincial Qvil Service by that means. Even so 
able a person like Mr. Swamikannu Filial could 
114 


not snoceNsfully compete with that class in an 
examination. 

If simultaneous or separate examinations are 
not to be held—(i) the number of listed-posts may 
be increased to one-fourth of the sanotioned 
strength in each grade of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (ii) there should be a definite proportion 
of all main castes. (In any case, one caste should 
not have more than 50 per cent, of the posts in 
any grade where the number is more than one) ; 
(iii) admission to these listed-posts should be by 
nomination based upon seniority and standara 
merit from among Deputy Collectors and Sub- 
Judges. 

If it is decided to hold simultaneous or separate 
examinations in India, it is essential that pro¬ 
vision should be made to secure due representation 
of the various castes and communities, as other¬ 
wise the system is bound to create discontent and 
disaffection. Government should fix beforehand, 
♦.c., tone or two years in advance, the number of 
Indians to be admitted to the service each year. 
As a rule, not more than 40 per cent, of this 
number should be Brahmans f the remaining 60 
per cent, must consist of non-Brahmans, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Indian Christians and Angl&l 
Indians. All persons who get a certain number 
of marks in the examination must be eligible 
for selection so that the field for selection may 
^ sufficiently wide and there may be no difficulty 
in finding the required number in each caste. 
Out of these may be selected the required number 


DiitrilnUioft of appointmenU 
amomt tht uvirul cattai .— 
Colleoten shoald be 
osreftil to see that the 
subordinate appointments 
in their distriots' are not 
monopolised by the mem¬ 
bers of a few influential 
families. Endeayour 
should alwavs be made 
to divide the principal 
appointments in each 
district. A proportion of 
the Tahsildars in each 
district shonld belong to 
castes other than Brah¬ 
man, and it should be a 
standing rule that the 
two chief reyonne sery- 
ants in the Collector’s 
office should be of 
different castes. 
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of Brahmans, non-Brahmans, etc. If in any year 
the reqaisite number in any* caste is not forth¬ 
coming, Q-OTernment may either make good the 
deficiency next year or select members of other 

eastes. 

If a separate examination is to be held in 
India, it must be laid down that no one who 
has not passed the B.A. and B.L. or LL.B. degree 
examinations of an Indian University is eligible 
to appear for it. A candidate who has not passed 
a Law examination is not likely to prove an 
efficient officer in the Revenue or Judicial depart¬ 
ment. 

I do not consider it necessary that those who 
pass the simultaneous or separate examination 
should be paid lifce those who pass the examina¬ 
tion in England. They should be paid more than 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Their pay may, in my opinion, be fixed at 
three-fourths of that of their European confreres. 

In the event of recruitment by simultaneous or 
separate examination being decided on, there is 
also no necessity to have any listed appointments. 
These may then be included in the cadre of the 
Civil Service. 

As regards the Provincial Civil Service, if 
recruitment to this also is to be by means of 
competitive examinations, provision should be 
made on the lines indicated above for the due 
representation of the various castes and commu¬ 
nities. 

It is much better, however, to have two 
Provincial Civil Services—the Executive and 
Judicial—and they should be recruited on 
different lines. 

Recruitments to Judicial Service may con¬ 
tinue to be as heretofore,«e., it may be made 
from the ranks of practising High Court vakils 
and first-grade pleaders. No examinations need 
be held for this purpose. But here also there 
should be fair representation of all castes and 
communities. 

The Executive Service should consist of one- 
fourth of the sanctioned number of the posts 
now held by the Indian Civil Service men minus 

t 'udgeships, and the recruitment to it should be 
•y a separate examination. None who Is not 
a B.A. and B.L. should be allowed to appear 
for it. The pay may be three-fourths of that 
of European officers. It may be constituted a 
special service after the new system comes into 
force. The number of Deputy Collectors may 
remain as at present and recruitment may bo 
on the present lines, except that proportion 
should be definitely laid down. But no Deputy 
Collector should, in future, be considered entitled 
to hold any posts open to the special service 
referred to above after such time as the Govern¬ 
ment declare that the men recruited under the 
system described above have become eligible for 
the higher posts in it. Till then Government 
may promote Deputy Collectors to these posts 
even here all castes should be represented. 

Tbe Judicial Service should have 25 per cent, 
of thh-judgeships open to the Indian Civil Service, 
and these posts should be treated as listed-posts 
and given as at present to Sub-Judges, practising 
vakils, etc. The rest of the service should be 
recruited, but proportions of castes should be fixed. 

The above are my views on the subject and the 
answers to the question have been framed with 
reference to these views. 


Written answer relating to the Indian Civil 
Service, 

7902 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service P Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle P—Yes. I 
accept the system as generally satisfactory. 

7903 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail and what 
alterations would you suggest?- Ido not think 
that the system is faulty in any respect. 

7904 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration# do yon recommend ?—Yes. 
It is suitable. 

7906 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advant¬ 
age of Indian interests P Please give your 
reasons ?—It may not be to the advantage of 
Indian interests, but I do not consider that any 
change is called for under existing conditions. 

7906 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—I 
consider the system to be satisfactory. 

7907 (6). in particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
— Vide my introductory remarks. 

7908 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vscancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend?—Fiefe my intro¬ 
ductory remarks. 

7909 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under whieh natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of— (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?— Vide my introduc¬ 
tory remarks. 

7910 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—Yes. 

7911 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India ” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed poets officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the foimer, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service P—This should be in lieu of the present 
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system of promoting to Ifbted-posts officers of the 
ftovinoial Civil Service, subject to class repre¬ 
sentation. 

7912 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—Yes. 
Vide my introductory remarks. 

7913 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acte, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as including “any 
“ person bom and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resident in India, and not established there for 
“temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent P If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—Yes. 

7914 (13). If the system of reoraitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving yom* 
reasons ?—The present age limit may stand. 

7915 (14). What, in your opinion, is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians recrait- 
ed* in England should commence their official 
duties in India P—Twenty-five, including a year’s 
stay in England. 

7916 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age limits for natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The same limits as those prescribed 
for others. No differentiation needed. 

7917 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination P—No alterations are necessary. 

7918 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
natives of India and other candidates P If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—The marks pre¬ 
scribed for Latin and Greek should be the same as 
for oriental languages. 

7919 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
cert.ain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons P—No 
reservation is necessary. 

7920 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ?— 
'J'he proportion should be two-thirds for European 
subjects and one-third for Natives of India. 

7921 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly througli 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India P—Ye^ 


7922 (21). Do yon consider that the old sys¬ 
tem of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—No. 

7923 (22). If the system of recruiting mili-! 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or( 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No. 

7924 (23). Do you consider that such a sys-, 
tern should be restricted to the recruitment of. 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?—i 
Vide answer to question (22). 

7925 (24). What is your opinion of the sys¬ 
tem by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ? — The system is satis-i 
factory. 

7926 (25). Are yon satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, otlier^ 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed-posts ?—Yes. But please 
see my introductory remarks. 

7927 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed-posts arp, 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I havq 
no idea. 

7928 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you, 
suggest any changes, and why ?—Yes. 

7929 (28), Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to (he 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?— Vide my introductory 
remarks. 

7930 (29). Do you consider that candidate^ 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
—Yes. 

7931 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—On<> 
year. A course of study in Civil, Criminal and 
Avenue laws to be prescribed. 

7932 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who arc Natives of India arid 
the course prescribed for other natural-born, 
subjects of His Majesty P If so, please state thq 
special arrangements that you recommend?—Not 
necessary if there is to be no change in the 
existing system of recruitment. 

7933 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India.? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ?—, 
The course of instruction for Europeans could 
best be spent in India. The probation for Natives, 
of India to be one year in England. 

7934 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in Ind ia , a ooUege 
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for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England?—No. 

7935 (34). Do yon think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes. Probationers may be trained at some suit¬ 
able centre in each province for portions of the 
first two years. 

7936 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
What the present arrangements are, 1 do not 
know. 

7937 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—There 
has been a deterioration. This is partly due to 
the leniency of the vernacular examinations they 
undergo and partly due to their own indifference. 
Moreover as the offices presided over by them 
are now manned completely by English-knowing 
Indians, they do not qow find it necessary to 
acquire an adequate knowledge of the vernaculars 
for the discharge of their ordinary duties. 

7938 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch?— Fide 
answer to question (30) supra. Officers selected 
for the Judicial branch must be made to serve as 
District Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 

7939 (38). Dou you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?— Vide my answer to the 
preceding question. 

7940 (39). Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?— Vide my answer to question 
(37). . 

7941 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?— 
No. If there is no change in the existing system 
of examinations. 

7942 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— Vtde my introductory remarks. 

7943 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent. 


and of unmixed Bluropl^n descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals.—No. 

7944 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views.—Yes. 

7945 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—Exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance may continue. 

7946 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—Yes; but 
please see my introductory remarks. 

7947 (48), Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to members 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

7948 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed-posts ? In particular, do 
yon consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ?—No. 

Written answers relating to the Provineial 
Civil Service. 

7949 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
They are satisfactory, but my introductory 
remarks. 

7950 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Servifce in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
No. Vide my introductory remarks. 

7951 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs?—Yes. 

7952 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object —No. Vide my introductory remarks. 

7953 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation 
of officers appointed to the Provineial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? If not, please state your objections, and 
what other arrangements you recommend.—Yes. 

7954 (.56). Do you consider that the num¬ 
bers of officers authorised for the various grades 
of your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory P 
If not, please state your views ?—I have no idea. 

7955 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
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what direotion ?—No change is desirable, but vide 
raj introdnotory remarks. 

7956 (68). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service *’ 'tf If 
not, what would you suggest P—Tes. 

7957 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the ofi^cers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

7958 (60). Are the esisting rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend P—Yes. 

7969 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 


Civil Service P If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments P—Yes. 

7960 (62). Have yon any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the- 
Provincial Civil Service P In pakicnlar, do you 
regard the e.xisting dUfereuces between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable P—Yes. 

7961 (63). Are yon satisfied with the present' 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service f If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds P—Yes. 

7962 (64). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing oiganisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable ?—Vide my introductory remarks. 

7963 (66). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provinoi^il Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions? 
If so, please explain them ?— Vide my intro¬ 
ductory remarks. 


Mr. P. Tiaqaeaiya Chetti, called and examined. 


7964. (Chairmim.) You come before us as 
merchant and landholder, do you not P —Yes. 

7965. What public positions do you occupy P 
—am the President of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce. 

7966. And an Additional Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council ?—I was. 

7967. What is your caste P—Sudra. 

7968. I see from your answers to questions that 
you are opposed to the proposal of simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India?—Yes. 

7969. And you are also opposed to the estab¬ 
lishment of separate examinations in India P— 
Yes. 

7970. And your objection is based on the ground 
that you regard the presence of various castes and 
communities in India as being an element that 
must be taken into acooimt in recruiting for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

7971. And you do not think that by the estab¬ 
lishment of either of these forms of examination 
that object can be attained ?—No. 

7972. You are anxious to see an increase of 
Indians in the Civil Service ?—^Yes. 

7973. And the means by which you will attain 
it is to increase the number of listed-posts to one- 
fourth of the sanctioned strength of the Civil 
Service P—^Yes. 

7974. In order to protect the communities and 
castes you would define the proportion that should 
be recruited for the service from these different 
communities ?—^Yes. 

7975. In the third paragraph of your memo¬ 
randum you say that “ Government should fix 
beforehand, i.e., one or two years in advance, the 
number of Indians to be admitted in the service 
each year ” P—Yes. 

7976. That is in the event of a separate exam¬ 
ination P —li there is one. 

7977. Then you would make a certain selection 
in accordance with the various castes ?—^Yes. 

7978. Does your proposal imply a selection 
before the examination or after the examination P 
—^After the examination. 


7979. Would the examination be competitive in 
character or qualifying ?—^The minimum of marks 
should be declared and the selection should be 
made from among those who get above that mini¬ 
mum ; it should not be in the order of the list. 

7980. It should be a qualifying examination ? 
—^Yes. 

7981. Then those that qualify would have to 
undergo a selection P—Yes. 

7982. What form of Board would you suggest 
to undertake the task of making the selection P— 
A Board b’ke the one that now exists in the 
Madras Government; and that Board would be 
quite enough for the purpose. 

7983. Would you retain the present Board and 
let them carry on the work P—^Yes. 

7984. Then you suggest that the irreducible 
minimum of Europeans should be fixed at two- 
thirds P—^Yes. 

7985. If a quarter of the Indian Oivil 
Service posts under your proposal should go to the 
Provincial Oivil Service, the maintenance of an 
irreducible minimum of two-thirds for Europeans 
would only allow one-twelfth to the Indian Civil 
Service, would it not ?—No. The proportion of 
one-fourth to the Provincial Service or anything 
else will go separately, and three-fourths will be 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

7986. You give one-fourth away and want to 
retain two-thirds for Europeans ?—Yes. 

7987. I am putting a hypothetical ease before 
you. Suppose several Indians were successful in 
the examination in London and that number 
combined with the increased number of listed posts 
might necessitate the decrease of two-thirds, the 
fixed irreducible minimum for Europeans?—^It 
will be very few Indians that will pass the exam¬ 
ination in England. 

_^88. I see you are speculating on that point? 
—-up to this time very few Indians have come 
out successful. 

7989. Supposing they do pass, how do you safe¬ 
guard your irreducible proportion of Europeans ? 
—^There is one-twelfth for Indians and I do not 
suppose it will be possible in the course of twenty 
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^eai8 to get to that figure through the examiaatiou 
in England. 

7990. Yon feel that the proportion that ia 
allowed to come through the examination will 
more than gafiice for many years to come P—Yes. 

7991. There is one other question I should like 
to ask you to get the point cleared up. You say 
“ that no Deputy Collector should, in future, 

“ be considered entitled to hold any posts open 
“to the special service referred to above after 
“ such time as the Government declare that the 
“ men recruited under the system described above 
“ have become eligible for the higher posts in it.” 
Can you explain what you mean by this ?—If the 
Provincial Service is to be recruited by means 
of an examination, then until that examination 
comes into existence, this will go on as it is going 
on now. 

7992. You do not mean that the Deputy Col¬ 
lector should, in future, be ineligible to become a 
Collector?—Yes; if that syslem is adopted—the 
system that I propose—then he will not be 
eligible. Meanwhile he will be eligible as he now 
is. But if that system were adopted, then he will 
not be eligible. 

7993. Under your system of increasing the 
proportion of the listed posts, why should not 
a Deputy Collector be afforded the advantage 
of appointment to one of them by promotion ? 
—Then there will be two ways opened ; one by 
examination and the other by promotion. I do 
not want that. I want only one way to be 
opened. 

7994. You do not want them to be promoted 
to the listed-posts ?—If it is by selection, I do not 
want it by promotion. 

7995. {Lord Ronaldshay.) You hold very 
strongly the opinion that all classes and commu¬ 
nities should be represented in the service of the 
State. Would you tell me your main ground tor 
desiring that: what are your main reasons for 
desiring that all classes and communities should 
be represented in the State service ?—The tax¬ 
payer is the general community, and the general 
conc.munity must be benefited by getting posts in 
the service. As it is, the majority of the Govern¬ 
ment appointments are held by a select class who, 
as a rule, do not pay as much as the other classes 
do to the State; and I think it is but fair that 
the tax-payer who pays the most must enjoy 
the benefits of the appointment. 

7996. 1 see that in your opinion the class 
which is chiefly represented in the Government 
service in India at the present time is a class 
which pays less contribution to the State than the 
other classes ?—Yes. In fact no contribuiton. 

7997. Do you anticipate for instance (this is 
merely another ground that 1 suggest as a reason 
for including all classes of the community in the 
service) do yon anticipate that there might be 
adiranistrative diflSculties if you had Muhamma¬ 
dans, for instance, exclusively oralmost exclusively 
under Hindu ofiioials or vice versd? Do you 
anticipate that any administrative difiiculties 
would arise out of such a situation P—There will 
be discontent. I don’t say there will he anything 
like difiiculties arising; but there would be 
discontent. 

7998. It would merely be a matter of dis¬ 
content P—Yes. 

7999. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Ton have 
recommended—^have yon not—that the pay of the 


Indian officers should be fixed at three-fourths of 
that of their European confreres. Would you tell 
me whether merchants pay Indians and Europeans 
differently in Madras in business?—Yes. 

8000. In Madras ?—Yes, we do. 

8001. If you employ an English clerk P—He is 
paid a good deal more. 

8002. That is an actual fact at the present 
day ?—Yes. 

8003. I would like to put a question with 
reference to an answer that we h^ yesterday. 
How do you think that the official salaries 
compare with the incomes which are made by the 
middle classes in Madias : I mean either profes¬ 
sional incomes or mercantile incomes P—I should 
say that officials earn a good deal more than 
middle class people earn excepting those who 
belong to the profession of law. 

8004. Yon think that on the whole salaries 
represent a very good income ? — Yes, a very good 
income as a rule. Higher grades especially. 

8005. Therefore you think that for Indians it is 
not necessary to pay more than three-fourths of 
what is paid to Europeans ?—Yes. 

8006. Is that the proportion which obtains in 
India ?—N o, it is much more than they get 
elsewhere. 

8007. What ia the proportion that you would 
pay to an English clerk as compared with what 
you pay to an Indian clerk ? How much would 
you pay to an English clerk P—English assistants 
generally get Rs. 200, 250 and 300. 

8008. What will you get an Indian for P—^For 
Rs. 100. 

8009. {Mr. Chaubal.) You gave us your caste 
as Sudra ?—^Yes. 

8010. You mean you are a non-Brabman ?— 
Yes. 

8011. But among Sudras there are different 
communities in this province ?—Yes. 

8012. Among these communities of the Sudras 
themselves there is quite as much rigid exclusion 
as between the Sudra and the Brahman ?—^It does 
not look HO. 

8013 Do sub-divisions of the Sudra caste 
interdine and intermarry ?—They do not inter¬ 
marry, but they interdine. 

8014. You give your occupation as merchant 
and lendbolder. How many servants or em¬ 
ployes have yon in all under you ?—^You mean 
as domestio servants. 

8015. How many have you as servants under 
you as merchant and landholder ?—^More than 
one hundred. 

8016. In that establishment of 100 servants, 
have you taken care to represent all classes and 
communities ?—I have all classes. But do no^ 
take care to represent all classes. 

8017. May I know whether you ^t your land 
cultivated by leasing it or you cultivate it your¬ 
self by employing labourers ?—^I have cultivation 
by labourers. 

8018. Then amongst those labourers, you 
have employed Muhammadans p—Muhammadans 
cannot be got here. 

8019. You have employed the depressed 
classes P—Yes. 

8020. Any Brahmans ?—No; Brahmans would 
not cultivate. 

8021. You tiied to get them P—I cannot get 
them. Nor will they work. 
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8022. May I know what husinesa you do aa a 
merchant ?—I am an exporter and a miner 

8023. Out of the 100 aervanta that yon employ, 
how many of them are under you in the mer- 
oantile busineaa ?—I hare about 20. 

8024. There ia alao a repreaentation of caatea 
and oommuuitiea P—I cannot say there ia repre> 
aentation ; but there are several castes. 

8025. What is the principal object yon look to 
when yon get these persons to manage your land 
or your business under you ? Do you look to the 
efficiency of the busineaa or do you look to your 
representing all classes and communities P— 
Efficiency, certainly. 

8026. In answer to question (36) as to whether 
you consider that there has been any deterioration 
in the knowledge of the Indian languages pos¬ 
sessed by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
you say “ there has been deterioration. '1 his is 
“ partly due to the leniency of the vernacular 
“ examinations they undergo and partly due to 
“ their own indifference ” p—Yes. 

8027. Uo you know of any candidates who 
have been rej'ected at the vernacular ezasnin- 
atiotis P—No. 

8028. Will you tell me how you make your 
answer to question (47) consistent with the answer 
of two-thirds and one-third. I suppose you 
bring it out in your introductory remarks ; do 
you? The question is “ Turning to the case of 
“ the statutory civilians and officers of the Provin- 
“ cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
“ approve of the arrangement by which they 
“ draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
“ thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
“ members of the Indian Civil Service P ” In 
answer to that, you say yes ” P—I propose 
three-fourths. That is the reason why I say 
“ Please see my iutroductory remark.” 

8029. {Mr. Gokhale.) Mr. Chetti, do you em¬ 
ploy any English clerks under you P— No. I am 
too poor to employ them. 

8030. Are there many Indian mercantile 
establishments here which employ English clerks P 
—There are some. 

8031. Do you moan to say that for the same 
kind of work they pay an English clerk Bs. 250 
and an Indian clerk Rs. 100 ?—Yes. 

8032. For the same kind of work ?—Yea. 

8033. Do they reserve any clerkships for 
EnglishmenP—As far as possible they take 
Indians, but for the sake of prestige they employ 
an English clerk. 

8034. The establishment thinks that its pres¬ 
tige will be better if it has an English clerk P— 
Yes. 

8035. Even though the work may well be 
done by an Indian clerk on a pay of Rs. lOO P— 
Yes. 

8036. The extra pay of Bs. 150 is therefore for 
prestige P—Yes. 

8037. There is no reservation for any parti¬ 
cular number of each community p—No. 

8038. {Mr. Sly.) In your experience in Madras 
are ^ere any firms, and if so, how many, which 
consist of joint partnership between Indian 
members and Europeans P—None now. There 
was one, but not now. 

8039. Are the number of oases in which purely 
Indian firms employ English assistants numerous 
or few P —A few. 


8040. The European firms that employ 
Enropean assistants : do they also employ Indian 
assistants to the same extent P—A few. 

8041. In the same positions of responsibility P 
—No. 

8042. As regards the number of Europeans 
employed in the trade of Madras, is it decreasing 
in proportion to the total number employed, or is 
it increasing, or is it stationary P—^Decreasing. 

8013. The number of Europeans em^oyed is, 
yon are inclined to think, decreasing P —Yes. 

8044. {Mr. Macdonald.) I have just one ques¬ 
tion to ask you. In your preliminary memo¬ 
randum, in sub-section (3), you say admission 
“ to these listed posts should be by nomination 
“ based upon seniority and standard merit, etc.” 
What do you mean by “ standard merit ” P— 
That is the ability that is required to conduct 
the business. 

8045. Taking any of the listed posts, what is 
the minimum ability that is required for that 
post P—^I do not say minimum, but average. 

8046. If a man is above the average, be will 
not be promoted ?—tie need not be promoted. 

8047. Unless he belongs to a proper class P— 
Yes. 

8048. Then with reference to the examination 
provided for in the following paragraph yonr 
proposal would involve this—would it not—^that 
a man might come out at the top of the list, but 
not get any appointment, if the caste or the 
community to wmoh he belongs was not entitled 
to the appointment in that year P—No. 

8049. He would get no appointment at all ?— 
No. 

8050. {Mr. Madge.) You advocate the reser¬ 
vation of appointments for different classes, I 
presume, because you believe that all classes are 
not now sufficiently represented and consequently 
tneir interests ere not oared for P—Yes. 

8051. Do you or do you not think that there is 
any common ground on which all interests can 
be represented or oared for by any one particular 
ejass r—No. 

8052. You do not think so P—^No. The ruling 
class lias one interest for all; that is the British. 

8053. I mean the Indian classes P—No. 

8054. You say “ all persons who get a certain 
“ number of marks in the examination must bo 
“ eligible for selection.” Yon mean that a certain 
number of marks should be fixed for all classes P 
—Yes. 

8055. And not a different set for each class P— 
No. 

8056. In answer to question (4) you say that 
the proposal made in the question “ may not be to 
“ the advantage of Indian interests, but I do not 
“ consider that any change is called for under 
“existing conditions.” Yon want things tO’ 
contiuue in that respect as they are at present ? 
—Yes. 

8057. {Mr. Abdur Sahim.) In recruiting for 
employment in business, you act more or less 
according to the rule of supply and demand P— 
Yes. 

8058. More strictly than the rule which obtains 
in the Government service P—Yes. 

8059. What 1 mean is in giving a particular 
salary to a particular candidate for office in your 
service do you consider what is the proper salary 
to bo given, having regard to the dignity of the 
office and the position that he ought to keep up ? 
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—For the position as well as the qualification 
required for it. 

8060. What I mean to say is : If you can get 
A man for Bs. 100, you will not pay him Es. 150 
in order to enable him to keep up a certain 
dignity of his office ?—No. 

8061.1 suppose it will be a legitimate considera¬ 
tion on the part of the Government in employing 
Government servants, that a man who holds a 
certain office should keep up a certain position ?— 
Yes, it is so. 

8062. In that respect the principle is somewhat 
different P—Yes. 

8063. {Hir Valentine Chiral.) In view of the 
general tenor of your answers, I should like to 
put to you, as far as my memory serves me, the 
same question as Mr. Eamsay Macdonald put to 
the previous witness; and I will try, as far as my 
memory serves me, to put it and he will perhaps 


correct me if I go very far wrong. You travel 
about a good deal in the Presidency and you 
have opportunities of mixing with all classes. 
Suppose you have a Brahman invested with official 
duties. What I want to ask you is—I am not 
talking of exceptions—whether he is prepared in 
the discharge of his official duties to sink the 
feelings and pre-conceptions that he has as a 
Brahman and to approach the discharge of his 
duties entirely from the point of view of hia 
position as a public official ? Is that the result 
of your general experience ?—Not as a general 
rule. There are a few exceptions; there are good 
exceptions. 

8064. The excimtions would divest themselves 
of everything P—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.; 


Sir C. Sankaean Nayar, Kt ., c.i.e., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

8065 (9). What would The Government of 

be your opinion with regrard India must be Carried 
to ailing a fixed proportion ^ Usually 

of the Taoanoie* m tne n j tT i« t • • > *' 

Indian Civil Service oadre Called il.nglian principles 
by “Natives of India" as opposed to Oriental, 
recruited by means of a Therefore a .ffiWu of the 
separate examination in j-. . » • -i 

India or by means of pandlt type of mind, 
separate examinations in who thinks that caste 
each proving or group of qj oJaga jg g divine 

aud .ii 

recommend F OUtside the pale of 

caste are unclean; that 
women are created to minister to the desires and 
comforts of men and should be retained therefore 
in the subordination which an all-knowing Pro¬ 
vidence has destined for them, who would not 
seriously object to British overthrow by Nepal, 
China or Japan : a Muhammadan of the Moulvi 
caste of mind, who believes that the Muham¬ 
madans as the chosen race must he specially 
looked after; that the interests of the other 
classes should be 8ubordinate<l to theirs; looks 
down upon the rest of mankind ; takes, like the 
Hindu, a view of womankind which justifies or 
excuses purdah and polygamy ; would support the 
interests of the non-lndiau Muhammadans against 
those of their Christian and Hindu fellow-sub¬ 
jects ; prays for the success of the Caliph instead 
of and even against the interests of King George : 
an Englishman who considers the Indians a 
subject race who should never aspire to equality, 
that India should be governed only by him and in 
England’s interest even where it involves injustice 
to her, and that Indians should not ho allowed 
self-government even in towns, districts, taluks and 
villages,— all these are unfit to govern India, and 
the rules for admission into the service should he 
contrived, if possible, to exclude them. If candi¬ 
dates are selected by separate examination in 
India or in provinces the class of Indians above 
indicated might and probably will gain admission. 
As the country must be governed by men in sym¬ 
pathy with Western ideals, the Indians selected 
must show their proficiency in Western culture, 
not Oriental learning. Examinations, if confined 
to India, will assume an Oriental oharaoter and 

e :oduoe a class of officials with different ideals 
om their brother English officials. We wish to 


compete on equal terms with Englishmen and 
wish only those of our yoimg men to be appointed 
who are equal if not superior to their English 
competitors; judged not according to the un- 
provable statements of interested officials but 
according to tests which may be applied to both 
and whose accuracy may ho ascertained and 
verified. Whether true or not, a separate exam¬ 
ination will enable our opponents to treat Indian 
officials as possessing only inferior qualifications. 
We want therefore the same examination. I do 
not therefore approve selection by separate 
examination in India. 

8066 (10). If you do Nomination is worse, 
not approve of gimultane- To be^iu with, au Eng- 
OUB or separate examina. Jjgjj official knoWS Very 
uottt in Jndia, are you m t.ai * i r j* rjMT 
favour of any ayatem under little of real India. ibe 
which " Natives of India" conditions of his Indian 
would be selected in India Jjfe make him an nnfit 

for admission to the Indian j ^ j Indian char- 
Civil Service by means of v* .axavaacaw 

(a) nounuation, (6) coni'' acter. uC 0011166 tO XnQia 
bined nominatioii and from the Boa generally 

examination or W any with his character formed, 
other method P If so, „, j • i. • i. i. 

please describe fully what . «Om district tO 

system yon would reoom- district, from province 
mend. In particular, do province; neither seeks 
yon consider it desirable x ■‘i. • j 'ii. j 

that whatever the system, UOr IS a dmtted 

all classes and communitioa into any Indian home 
should be represented ? If circle ; does not admit 

:^ect‘;:thir;"nc^;iep"^’^ ^is own home the 

Indian, who however, 
it must be said, does not seek that privilege, 
acquires some knowledge of the criminal and 
menial classes ; quits India after he has earned 
his pension. This truth is well expressed by the 
representative Anglo-Indian organ: 

“ It is pretty certain that most Englishmen 
come to India with the hope and expeototion of 
getting close to the hearts of the people, oompre- 
hending them, sympathising with most of tneir 
aspirations and aiding them to realise some of 
their ideals. Bat the Englishman is naturally 

J irond and reserved, and the better the type, the 
esB is he disposed to push his social attention 
or his friendly advances where they do not 
appear to be desired. There is indeed an 
obvious inonmpatibility of temperament, a ornst 
of caste and pride on both sides which few are 
capable of breaking through. Yet it is t^ue that 
if this outer shell remains unbroken, it thiokena 
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and hardens with time, so that the Englishman, 
who has spent years in the country and who has 
become a comparative master of his dialects is 
not more but less in touch with the thoughts of 
the people than the comparative stranger. 
Possibly, there are some advantages in this, yet 
there would he a gain, clear and unmistakable, if 
comprehension were more general and sympathy 
on both sides more on every day reality than a 
thing to be advocated blindly without any clear 
appreciation of what that means.”— Pioneer, 9th 
June 1906. 

bJomination in any form, so far as Indians 
are concerned, experience has shown to be very 
nnsatisfaetory. ^ Patronage and jobbery is the 
result. Jt ordinarily brings into the service men 
who ought not to be there and do not command 
the respect due to their office. Every class, and 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is no exception, want 
to retain, if they cannot increase, their power. 
Indians are only wanted as tools and instruments, 
and those fit for that purpose alone are willingly 
admitted into the service. Recent events have 
shown that certain officials are not above sowing 
dissensions between classes. It is positively 
dangerous to leave the power of nomination in 
the hands of such persona. Further it creates 
a large discontented class of men who, rightly or • 
wrongly, think themselves better than those whom, 
according to them, favouritism or ignorance has 
pitchforked into the service. I am therefore 
against nomination. 

Recruitment by examination of nominated 
oaudidates is open to all the evils above 
indicated. Nomination from the list of candidates 
who have passed an examination stands on a 
better footing. The scope for patronage and 
jobbery is restricted. If one could be confident of 
a fair examination of a high standard, it might be 
tried, if the scheme I suggest is not acceptable. 
It will, however be open to all the objections I 
have set forth to a separate examination in India, 
and I feel pretty certain it will be manipulated to 
favour classes and possibly excite class feeling. 
Except for higher appointments in the judicial 
service, I think that recruitment by open competi¬ 
tive examination is preferable to any alternative 
that has been suggested. It is certainly so in 
the case of Indians; in the case of Englishmen 
also except for appointments to the Executive 
Council. 

8067 (2). In what res- So far as Englishmen 
pectB, if any, do you find are concerned, it is how- 
the present gyateo! faulty gygj. faulty in this respect, 
in detail, and what altera- n. i -j. i. • • i j.i. 

tions would J OU sufetgest ? it brings into the ser- 

(16). If the system of vice generally only men 
recruitment by open com- of the clasS who COuH 

pi.-; ■»>%, 

state the age-limits that University education of 
yon recommend for candi- Oxford, etc., to their 
dates at such examination, -gniyej.- 

giTiDg your full reasons. , 

Do you consider that the Slties, it IS said, they 
age-limits should be fixed often imbibe the 
to attract candidates of the unhealthy instincts to 
normal school-leaving age i.’ i, T n i j 

in England, or candidates 1 have referred, 

who have completed a Indian competition for 
University course, or candi- the Same prizes does not 

dates at an intermediate _ v _ _ 

stage of education ? to Create harmony. 

These University men, 
with their Indian environment, naturally regard 
Indian aspirations and popular institutions 
with the same sympathy as a Bourbon or a 
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Stuart did the Parliaments of old. I therefore 
suggest that the age-limit may be lowered to 
enable all classes of English boys to compete, 
before they are subject to unhealthy Oxfc'rd 
and Cambridge influence, and that they may be 
trained afterwards in the Municipal Institutions 
or select Universities in England. 

8068 (19). Whatage- As regards Indians the 
limiiB for the open competi- present system of holding 

aand“:“he”st snH f. competitive examina- 
oandidates who are tlOn in Jhngland is 
“ Natives of India,” and for faulty and stands self- 
what reasons f Do you condemned, as it practi- 
recommend any differentia- i j ii. r 

tion between the age-limits omly excludes them from 
for “Nativesof India,”and the Civil Service and 
for other natural-horn tends to perpetuate a 
Bubjeots of His Majesty ?— p 

The age of the Indian OT ttegrauation. 

■hoTild be BO fixed as to DflwVCr til6 OStonSlbld 

enable him to receive that motive, it is really de- 
eduoaticn in G”ve,mment gj defended to 

schools which would fit him ® i iU j. l • 

to enter an English Univer- Oarry^ OUt that object, 
sity. Ordinarily he is now and is thus Opposed to 
two years behind. It may golemn assurances of 

be reduced to one by ,, n j xv p 

improved methods. (7). Crown and therefore 
What is your opinion a breach of faith. It 
regarding a system of betrays a fear of Open 
simultaneons examination t j- 

in India and in England, competition With Indian® 
open in both oaaes to all and 60 lowers tn© 
natural-bom subjects of Civilian in the eyes of 
Hu Majesty? educated India. It haa 

produced just discontent and is bound to become 
a political danger. 

Moreover, the moral, social and political re¬ 
generation of India has to be brought about by the 
Indians themselves; not by the Englishmen who,. 
I said before, know so little of real India. This 
oannot be effected if the officials are against move¬ 
ments designed to bring it about. It oan be carried 
out smoothly if they co-operate with the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils and the Leaders of Indian public 
opinion. The course of progress will accordingly 
depend upon the strength of the right Indian 
element in the servioes; no nation which has 
lost its respect can make substantial progress, 
and this reiteration of race inferiority is 
bound to provoke the Indians to prove their 
equality. I am therefore in favour of simulta¬ 
neous examination subject to certain conditions, 
designed to meet the oWeotion generally advanced 
against that system. If those or similar condi¬ 
tions cannot be imposed I am not for simultaneous 
examination. 

The scheme that I suggest for consideration on 
these principles is this:— 

Candidates should be selected by competition 
and there should be only one examination for the 
Civil Service appointments, to be held simulta¬ 
neously in India and England. In the case of 
Indian students it is to be a preliminary examin¬ 
ation : I would give to the Secretary of State a 
disoretionary power to admit a larger number of 
candidates in their order of merit than declared 
at first after the results are published. The 
passed candidates should be in an University for 
the usual period to take a degree or undergo the 
course of training under Barristers of a certain 
standing, for the period required in an English 
student of Jaw to practise at the English Bar, or 
receive a course of training in Municipal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It would be open to the Secretary of State, on 
a recommendation to that effect from the head of 
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of the College or the Barrister or any other person 
•under whom the candidate receives bis training, to 
declare him ineligible for admission into the Civil 
Service Such candidates may be drafted into the 
departments which are recruited from England, 
-or taken into the Provincial services under such 
conditions as may he imposed on them. I would 
lower the age-limit to make the University train¬ 
ing follow the selection. 

8069 (24). Do you This brings to the 
consider that a minimum front the question of the 
proportion of European English ele- 

subieotB of His Majesty , . ,, /-i* •» ci 

should be employed in the mOOt in til© Oivil k GfVlCC. 
higher posts of the Oivil If the appointments are 
Administration P If so, to xiudei the COndi- 

what proportions of the .. j. j i. 

posts, inoluded in the [udian tions suggested bv me, 
Oivil Service cadre do you the question is easily 
-conFider that “ Natives of ansvered. If English- 
India” might, under pre- rpoiiirpfi to 

sent oonditions, properly be men are requirca tq 

tkdmitted ? carry out what IS called 

the English principles of 
•Government, then as no Indian is likely to be 
admitted into the Civil Service who does not 
satisfy competent English authorities of his fitness 
for the same the necessity will not arise. Other 
qualifications being equal, for administration the 
Indian has great advantages ; an Indian Collector 
or Judge is in a far better position to put down 
corruption. He is not dependent on informers, 
<ieteotive8 and low-paid subordinates alone for 
information, as he will be in touch with the 
respeotable men in the district^ moving in their 
society. For the same reason, the oppression 
of subordinate officials will pruotically vanish. 
Probability and experience show that Indian 
Officials are better able than Englishmen to pre¬ 
vent riots between different classes, like Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus, different castes among 
Hindus; it is ofr.en said, andthere may beinstances 
to justify the imputation th'at Indian officials in 
a sudden emergency, •when they had to act at once 
and with decision, did not rise to the occasion. 
Apart trom the fact that there are believed 
•to be similar instances of English Civilians, 
this argument is given undue weight. I'he 
Indian officials who have risen to respon¬ 
sible positions are comparatively men who 
rose from the ranks. Their conduct should 
not be contrasted with that of young and ener¬ 
getic English officials. This will not be the case 
in future if young Indians are appointed as 
Divisional officers. Hitherto different standards 
have been applied: indulgence to possible errors 
of judgment in the one case, not in the other. 
This tendency will for various reasons not be so 
pronounced in future, more particularly as there 
is an Indian Member in the Executive Council. 
•On the other hand, where the Indian has felt 
himself free from the ordinary restraints, he has 
acted with the necessary vigour and promptitude. 
In Moplah outbreaks generally no officer, Hindu 
or Muhammadan, has been found wanting. I will 
not now refer to an Indian Collector’s influence in 
the interests of moral and economic progress. 

All the main objections to Indian appointments 
pointed out in the blue book on simultaneous 
examinations have force only in the ease of 
appointments as hitherto made in India. They do 
not apply to reernitraent under these conditions. 

It must however be noticed that a European 
•carries with him the prestige of his race, more 
particularly among rude and lawless tribes, and in 


sthese days when sedition cannot be said to be 
extinct, political considerations might require 
larger or exclusive appointments of Europeans 
in certain localities. I have therefore reserved 
power to the Secretary of State, after the results of 
the Civil Service Examination are ascertained, to 
further increase the admission so as to get the 
requisite number of Englishmen or persons of any 
particular class if available, the only condition 
being that he must not leave oat any Indian 
above the last Englishman so admitted. I do 
not think it is necessary to impose any rule of a 
minimum European element if the recruitment 
is made as suggested by me. If a day should 
come when Indians of the type I have in 
view are available to fill every appointment 
now held by Englishmen (and to govern India, 
if England has to, peaceably so far as India 
is concerned, sever her connection with it as Eome 
had with England) 1 should be glad. India will 
then be a strength to an Empire of beneficence 
•without being a polluting element in her moral 
organism, bhe will then be quite fit to take her 
proper place in the Imperial Government. In 
what is said to be less advanced Russia there are, 
I believe, seven Muhammadans in the Duma. 

But if the recruitment is not to be so made and 
men are appointed of exoiusivcly Indian training, 
whether by nomination or examination, the 
question is not whether there should be a 
minimum of Europeans but whether any more 
appointments should he thrown open to Indians. 
1 would not give them any more district appoint¬ 
ments. The appointment of a caste-ridden 
Muhammadan or Hindu will not produce the 
beneficial results which I anticipate from the 
appointment of an Indian according to the methods 
suggested by me. It might on the other hand 
intensify the evils. The risk to Indian progress 
in every direction would be so great that I would 
leave things alone as they are. I would make an 
exception in the case of the Revenue Board and 
the Secretariat; Indians should be appointed to 
those posts for promotion to the Executive 
Council; they will act as a cheek on the mnfassal 
administration ; such appointments to work only 
as colleagues of Englishmen are not open to the 
objections usually advanced against admission 
into the Civil Service. 

For the same reason, the question of represent¬ 
ation of the classes in the service does not arise. 
Hindus and Muhammadans of a fanatical type 
are of peril to the Empire. 

8070 (42). Please add I have already stated 
such remarts as you may my reasons for my 
desire to offer on any points opinion that University 
relatmg to the system 01 ^ j 

recruitment for Indian JOUng men whom WO 
Civil Service posts which HOW get with their 
are not covered by your official training are not 
.uitedtoleadM. t» 
local self-government. 
Experience justifies this view. The mem¬ 

bers of the Executive Council at least should 
therefore be in sympathy with and able to help 
forward Indian aspirations in this respeot. Sir 
Arthur Lawley, when Governor of this Presi¬ 
dency, said in a public speech the other day that 
migration to Ootaeamund as it now takes place is 
necessary in the interests of the Members of 
Counoil on aooount of their age. Such men, 
even if they have the wish, are not likely to 
retain the energy requisite to carry on an efficient 
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administration on popular lines. At their age 
they tind every reform scheme impraotioahle. 
T would therefore leave the appointment to the 
unfettered discretion of the Secretary of State 
-and not confine it to the Civil Service. If 
however it is necessary to confine it to the 
"Civil Service I would give a voice to the 
-elected members of the Legislative Council in 
the appointment. Though the matter does not 
strictly arise on this question, for the reasons 
•already given I would leave the appointment of 
the Indian Member of the Executive Council also 
"to the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

8071 (13). Doyoure- I think it indispens- 
xommend any separate able that there should be 
method of reornitment for effective separation 

theJadicial Branch of the n . i t j- • i 
Indian Civil Service? If Ot the Judicial Hranch 
so, please describe the from the Executive, 
system that yon would Without a Judicial 
propose? frame of mind, that 

would deal with a case on its merits disregarding 
every consideration of its possible effect on the 
Executive Department, justiee can never be satis¬ 
factorily administered. No person therefore who 
"was, before he became a Judge, in office, either as 
a Civil Servant, or as Law Officer of the Crown 
in India, sufficiently long to be saturated with 
'official views and sympathies should be appointed. 
Eor the same reason an early training in the Exe¬ 
cutive Department incapacitates him for jadioia] 
work. Daring that period he also loses touch 
with law. Such knowledge as he is presumed to 
acquire may have been necessary in days when 
there were no Indian Pleaders. But every infor¬ 
mation that is necessary for the determination of 
-a case is now placed by them before the Jndye 
by Indian Pleaders. A Judge who has been 
an official before, often looks beyond the evidence 
to discover the truth, and this fact often leads the 


^ police to place before him false evidence as a mete 
formality to enable him to oonviot. The traditions 
of a service which regards the tax-gatherer or the 
Collector of Revenue, and not the Judge, the 
dispenser of justice, as the true representative of 
the King-Emperor, are not favourable to the 
growth of a judicial temperament. I have been 
dealing with the ease of a Judge who has ceased 
his connection with the Executive Branch. 

But a Magistrate who is also interested in the 
administration of the Police, Abkari, Forest, Salt 
Departments, or in the working of the local 
bodies, seldom inspires confidence in trials before 
himself, and parties have no confidence in impar¬ 
tial justice in trials before his subordinates. 
Protests are frequently made before the High 
Court in the form of applications for transfer. 
His subordinates are seldom therefore independ¬ 
ent Magistrates. Cases are not unknown where 
Subordinate Magistrates’ decisions have been 
interfered with on departmental information 
which did not form part of the evidence, or in the 
interest of such departments. Paying more atten¬ 
tion to the executive side of their work, the 
Civilian District Magistrate appoints subordi¬ 
nates more on account of their fitness for revenue 
work than judicial capacity ; and the results may 
be easily anticipated. The High Court have 
found themselves unable to exercise any effective 
supervision over the subordinate judiciary. The 
Magistrates are often transferred in revenue 
interests and the parties whose eases have been 
part heard are prejudiced. Exigencies of revenue 
administration compel Magistrates to practically 
disregard provisions of law, and manifest hard¬ 
ship and injustice result. I doubt whether any 
person will deny that the separation of Judicial 
Service will he an improvement. I feel quite 
satisfied that it is a necessity. 


Sir C, Sankaean Nayar, called and examined. 


8072. (Chairman.) Ton are a Judge of the High 
Court of Madras ?—Yes. 

8073. What is your caste ?—I am of the Nayar 
•uaste. 

8074. In your written answers I notioe that 
you mention certain classes that you would 
exclude in future from the Civil iService ?—Yes, 
if possible. 

8075 Those you mention, I take it, represent a 
mot inconsiderable number of the oommuuity in 
India?—A number sufficient enough to he taken 
into consideration in dealing with these questions; 
whether considerable or not I am not prepared 
to say. 

8076. Do you anticipate that if you were to 
adhere to that oonolusion you would find certaiu 
'diffioulties in putting it into practical operation ? 
—Yes. 

8077. How would you get over those difficul¬ 
ties ?—I have suggested what appears to me to 
be the best way of meeting the difficulty, and 
-that is by holding in India for the Indian Civil 

Service the same examination that is held in Lon¬ 
don for the Home, Indian and Colonial Services. 
- and then a course of probation in tlngland under 
certain persons or certain institutions which will 
enable the person or the Professor under whom 
the probationer works to find out whether there 
48 any good reason for saying that be is an un¬ 
desirable man. 1 do not say it is perfect, but 


that appears to me to be the best scheme I oan 
suggest. 

8078. I will not go through the list, but you 
would regard any that possessed that type of 
mind as unsuitable ?—Yes, decidedly. 

8079. Unsuitable as officials to have their share 
of the Government of the country iu the Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I mean in the Service not in the 
Legislative Council. That is a very different 
matter. 

8080. I notice that you lay stress on the import¬ 
ance of the Indians who are selected showing 
their proficiency in Western culture as distin¬ 
guished from Oriental learning ?—Yes. 

8081. By that, I understand, you do not 
suggest you would regard Oriental learning as 
not being an important factor ?—No, I would not 
exclude that. I would attach great importance to 
Oriental learning in the case of English students,, 
bnt I would not attach so mnoh importance to 
Oriental learning in connection with the Indian 
student, having regard to the surroundings in 
which he is brought up and the probable sur¬ 
roundings of his later life. In the case of the 
Englfoh student, however, I would attach great 
importance to it. 

8082. You consider that the early career of the 
Indian would be sufficient for all practical purposes 
without any speoifio training in Brat direction ?— 
Yes, and his subsequent surroundings. After 
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he enters the Service he will spend his life in 
India. 

8083. But you would not extend that idea, I 
suppose, as far as efficienoy in the vernaoulars is 
oonoerned ?—No, I would not. The more langua¬ 
ges he can speak the better. 

8084. I notice that you sum up your conclusions 
in the direction of being strongly in favour of 
simultaneous examinations held in England 
and in India F—Yes. 

8085. But you do so subject to certain specific 
conditions ?—Yes. 

8086. I am merely going to repeat these in a 
summarised form to elicit from you whether I am 
correct in understanding the proposals you put 
forward. First, you think that the open competi¬ 
tion should be held at a school-leaving age ?— 
Yes. 

8087. Secondly, that the selected candidates 
should then go to a selected University for a 
degree or read for a call to the Bar ?—Yes, or 
receive a course of training elsewhere, such as in 
a municipality or otherwise. 

8088. And particularly that there should be 
complete discretion to weed out undesirable candi¬ 
dates during the probationary period?—Yes, 
snbjeot to two checks; the power of rejection 
should originate with the person under whom he 
is working, not with the Secretary of State or 
anybody else, and that discretion should be 
revised by the Secretary of State. 

8089. You do not seem to have any great love 
for the training at the Universities of Oxford or 
Oambridge ?—No. 

8090. Why have you come to that conclu¬ 
sion?—From my experience of those Universi¬ 
ties. 

8091. Do you come to this conclusion from 
observation of the Universities or from the 
observation of those who have been trained at 
the Universities ?—Both. 

8092. Therefore when you talk of selecting a 
University for a degree you would exclude from 
your list the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ?—No, I would not; I would leave it to 
the Secretary of State. 

8093. Do you think the Secretary of State 
would be likely to exclude Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ?—I do not know. 

8094. And yon are not prepared to give us any 
opinion as to particular Universities: you would 
leave that in the hands of the Secretary of State ? 
—Yes, as it depends upon a variety of considera¬ 
tions, many of them personal to the candidate. 

8095. Unless the conditions which I have 
referred to can be fulfilled you would recommend 
a system of nomination in India from a list of 
candidates who have passed a prescribed examina¬ 
tion ?—I do not recommend it j I only accept it 
because I cannot get anything else. 

8096. You only offer it as a very secondary 
alternative in default of not getting the first ?— 
Yes; very, very secondary. 

8097 I am not quite clear from your answer 
to question (19) whether under your scheme of 
simultaneous examinations the same age limit 
would apply for Indians and Englishmen ?—No, 
it will not. My idea is that the age for the 
English candidate should be ordinarily the age 
at which he now enters the University, the 
school-leaving age or whatever you call it there, 
and that the age of the Indian student should be 


. that at which he is ordinarily fit to enter the 
English University. At present the student who 
is fit to enter the University of Madras, for 
instance, after passing the Matriculation examina¬ 
tion, would not ordinarily be fit to enter an 
English University. That is the opinion I formed 
some three years ago. He will be ordinarily two 
years behind and he will have to study for about 
two years more to make himself fit to enter an 
English University. Therefore I would adopt 
that age in order to place them on an equal 
footing. 

8098. What approximately would be the age 
for an Indian?—In India the ages have been 
rising recently. The average age of a boy 
who passes the Matriculation used to be, I think, 
about 16 or 17; now it is over 18 That is under 
certain regulations passed by the Madras Univeiy 
sity which had that tendency. 

8099. So that your age for the Indian would 
range possibly between 18 and vO?—Yes. 

8100. You advocate the complete separation of 
the Judicial and Executive branches and their 
functions ?—Yes. 

8101. Would you consider it of importance 
that Revenue officers should be left with sufiicient 
magisterial powers to enable them to discharge 
satisfactorily and effectually their work as such ? 
—The only power that is required is the power 
to recover revenue in a summary manner; nothing 
else is needed. 

8102. The only power you would anticipate in 
that direction would be to enable them to enforce 
the authority to gather in revenue ?—Yes. 

8103. If, in the course of demanding revenue, 
trouble or disturbance were to take place you 
would clothe the Executive ofiicer with sufiioieut 
power to maintain order?—No; that is un¬ 
necessary, because it has never been found thdt 
he has had to call into requisition any snob 
power. The enforcement of a revenue demand 
has never been connected with any difBoulty that 
required the interference of the magistracy, so 
far as I know. 

8104. If any disturbance were to take place, 
would there be likely to be, under your soheme, a 
Judicial officer present, to undertake the work of 
maintaining order ?—It is one of those things 
that having never happened I never contemplated. 
All I can say is that there has never been any 
difficulty of that sort so far as land revenue is 
concerned. There have been oooasions when other 
things have happened. 

8105. Do you anticipate, if this proposal of 
separation were carried out, that considerable 
expense would be involved ?—I have heard it said 
that considerable expense would be involved, but 
I have not been able to go into that question 
because the materials are not available. I have 
heard it said, however, by Members of the Govern¬ 
ment and others that it will involve considerable 
expense. 

8106. Involve additional expense on account of 
an increased staff?—Yes, but some time ago, in 
Sir Grant Duff’s time, he asked a frii nd of mine 
to formulate proposals to show what that increase 
would be, and certain proposals were formulated 
for one or two districts and the increase was very 
slight in those cases. 

8107. If, on investigation, it was found that it 
involved a considerable additional expense to the- 
State, would you still say that the advantages- 
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Would be worth the additional cost?—- 
Yes, because I regard the administration of 
^tHoe as the prime end of Government and 
ererything else mn»t be inbordinated to that. 

8108. You do not think that the administration 
of justice can be in its entiretr efPeOtually carried 
out under the present system ?—No. 

8109. With regard to the conditions thet you 
impose under the simultaneous examination you 
say that the candidates should first of all pass 
a preliminary examination ?—That is a simul¬ 
taneous examination, the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion. 

8110. Having passed that you would then give 
to the Secretary of State a discretionary power? 
—Not to him; be will only have the power of 
revision. 

8111. I think we are both of the same opinion. 
After the preliminary examination the candi¬ 
date would either go to read at the Bar under 
a Barrister in Chambers or else to some 
University, or go into training for municipal 
work ?—Yes. 

8112. And it wonid be upon the eertifloate 
either of the head of the college, the Barrister, 
or the head of the Municipal Government that 
the discretion of the Secretary of State would 
test.?—Yes. 

8113. He would have the final decision ?—He 
would have the final decision if that authority 
recommends his rejection, but if he does not 
reedffimend his rejection, the Secretary of State 
has no option. 

8114. If he rejects, ihe Secretary of State 
could resoiud the rejection P—Yes, that is what I 
mean. There is no initiative left to the Secretary 
of State. 

8115. Assuming that a large number of Indian 
Btadents went Home, after passing the examina¬ 
tion, and Went through these various probations 
that you mention, and assuming that those who 
were in control of them did not find them 
satisfaotoiy and recommended the Secretary of 
State not to appoiiit, do not you anticipate that 
there would be a good deal of dissatisfaction ?— 
That is why I say they' should he taken into 
other departments in the service. 

8116. What other departments Would you 
suggest P—The departments where those quali¬ 
fications may not be so very essential. The 
qualifications which are indispensable in the Civil 
Service might not be so very essential in the 
Forest department, say, or in any of the 
Scientific departments like the Geological 
department. Or supposing the Secretary of 
State considers him fit to he taken into the 
Provincial Civil Service as a Subordinate Judge 
or Munsif or a Deputy Collector, then he might 
he absorbed into that. 

8117. Do you think it would conduce to the 
efiiciency of those departments if they were filled 
with rejected candidates ?—They would not be 
in any way inferior to the candidates whom you 
are going otherwise to take into those services in 
India. 

8118. Supposing the rejection was based upon 
reasons of character and so on P—If the Secretary 
of State thinks they are not fit even fw that, 
they might be rejected m teto. 

8119. Ton a!re gding to give to the Secretary 
of State pretty wide power ?'—Yes; it is mueh 
safer to leave it in his hands than in the hands 
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of others with whom you have to leave it 
otherwise. 

8120. Do you think that would satisfactorily 
meet the modern Indian douiand ?—It would 
meet the demand much better than any other 
scheme I can think of or that has been placed 
before the Cbmmission. 

8121. Therefore these candidates would be 
placed in the existing departments ?—Yes. I 
may say once for all that 1 do not intend any¬ 
thing that I suggest as a very satisfactory scheme, 
but compared and contrasted with the other 
.'ohemes that have been suggested’ I think it is 
preferable. It is not to he taken by itself, but 
if yon take that into ooneideratiOtt with any other 
scheme anybody suggests then I think this will 
he preferable to the others, or to those that have 
been suggested to you now. 

8122. (Sir Murray Bammiek.) Just at the 
end of your note yon say “ Exigencies of 
“ revenue administration compel Magistrates to- 
“ practically disregard provisions of law, and 
“ manifest hardship and injustice result.” Could 
yon say what was in your mind there P—Dis¬ 
regard of law. 

8123. Practical disregard of the provisions of 
the law P—Yes, I will give you one instance to 
start with just to illustrate what I mean. The 
provisions of the Criminal Ptocedure Code require 
that a ease should be adjourned only when the 
interests of justice require it, e.y., the convenience 
of the party or of the court, the absence of a 
witness; hut it is—I will not say a usual thing 
but—a thing that is very often done, to adjourn 
the hearing of a case, for instano^, if the Magistrate 
vvho is trying it as a Eevenue ofiioer has to go- 
elsewhere for revenue purposes, with the result 
that the trial is delayed, that all the witnesses are 
put to a good deal of inconvenience, and the 
parties are often dragged to the places where the 
officer goes. I think that is illegal. 

8124. (Mr. AMur Rahim.) 1 should like to 
know why you exclude Law Offioets of the Crown, 
the AdV(X5ate-General, the Pablib Prosecutor and 
Standing Counsel ?—If a man comes out here as 
Advocate-Goueral and remains in that position 
for a very long time, then he is in a different 
position from a Lawyer who is appointed Advocate- 
General from the local Bar. A man practising 
in the Madras High Court comes into contact with 
all sorts of people and he knows the habits of the 
people, and he appears for the defence or for the 
prostoution. I would take no possible exception 
to a roan like that being appointed Advocate- 
General, hut supposing you bring out a man from 
England as Advooate-General who is only in 
contact with the Government generally, that man,. 
I think, is not a fit sort of man to he Advooate- 
Geueral. Similar objection is taken in England 
also. 

8125. There are other Law OflBcers of the 
Crown, Standing Counsel and Public Prosecutor, 
who are generally ^pointed here?—I see no' 
objection to that. That is why I added the 
qualification. 

8126. Even an Advooate-General coming out 
from England may expect to have a large 
praotioe P—It is possible, but in Madras it is not 
very probable. 

8127. Why do you not ]say stob.probable?— 
From ^pwiMioe. 
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8128. I see you have expressed yourself very 
strongly on the question of separation. I believe 
you have had considerable experience as Public 
Prosecutor and Advocate-General P—-My experi- 
■ence has been first that of a man virho has 
been defending the accused, then it has been that 
of a man prosecuting, and so I have had 
experience on both sides. 

8129. You are, I suppose, speaking from 
experience, not merely as a matter of theory ?— 
There is absolutely nothing of theory in any¬ 
thing that I say. 

8130. What do ypu think of the merits of a 
eystem by -yvnioh an Indian Civil Servant would be 
required to do misoellaneous executive work, such 
as falls to the lot of a Itevenue ofiieer, for eight 
years, and then goes to England and for a year 
or two studies in a Barrister’s Chambers, attends 
lectures at the Inns of Court, and then comes 
out and takes up his official duties ?—I have 
stated my views in a minute which I submitted 
to the Government and I believe it has been sent 
to you. I do not think it is necessary for any 
person to go to England to acquire a knowledge 
of law; that can be acquired quite as well in 
India, and that knowledge of law which is 
necessary to Indian conditions can perhaps be 
acquired better here. But I think it is essential 
that a student should go to the Inns of Court and 
the Courts of Justice in London to acquire that 
judicial frame of mind which is necessary to the 
right administration of justice. But in the case 
of an Indian Civil Servant who has been in the 
Executive Department for eight years, it appears 
to me to be almost impossible, or extremely 
difficult—-1 will not say impossible—^for him to 
-divest himself of the official sympathy which 
would be engrained in him. In his case this 
training is therefore futile. 

8131. You have had experience of junior 
civilians doing revenue work P -Yes. 

8132. Does that or does it not give him a 
certain training which will be of value to him in 
•exercising judicial powers ?—I do not think so. 
I am quite aware that civilians take it as 
undoubted, but I do not think so 

8133. What experience does a Revenue officer 
requi- e ?—The experience that it is alleged he 
acquires is the experience of the land tenures of 
yhe country. But 1 think a man acquires much 
better experiences of that by hear in ar a case in 
-Court where all sides of the question are pre¬ 
sented for investigation 

8134. You had a considerable practice while at 
the Bar, and I take it you had to deal with 
revenue cases involving questions of land tenure 
and revenue P—Yes. 

8135. Have you found as a rule that members 
-of the Bar who are in practice are deficient in a 
knowledge of the revenue law or of land tenure ? 
—No, 

8136. Or that the Revenue officers are more 
-conversant with these subjects than experienced 
members of the Bar ?—1 do not know whetlier I 
may be right in saying it, but I have found that 
Law officers have to put Revenue officials very 
-often right. 

8137. Even in matters of revenue law and land 
tenure, do not the district Collectors in practice 
-take the opinion of members of the Bar and Law 
officers of the Crown P—lhat is what I meant. 


It is from experience gained in that direction that 
I mention that. 

8138. In wbat oapacity have you had to give 
opinions ?—I had to give opinions as Govern¬ 
ment Pleader and as Advocate-General, and 
before that in special cases in which my opinion 
was asked. 

8139. Was there a large number of cases in 
which such an opinion was sought P—Fairly 
large. 

8140. Are they sought in only simple oases or 
in difficult oases ?—They are only sought in 
difficult cases. 

8141. Have yon had opinions asked in simple 
eases, or what you would consider to be simple ? 
—Yes. 

8142. By what class of officers?—When I was 
Government Pleader heads of departments asked 
my opinion, and when I was Advocate-General it 
was the Government who asked my opinion, and 
before that I used to he consulted in particular 
instanoes, and not only I but other lawyers of 
the Madras High Court. 

8143. Did you get cases referred to you as 
Govermnent Pleader for opinion from the Board 
of Revenue ?—Yes. 

8144. And as Advocate-General too ?—As 
Advocate-General from the Government, I 
believe the Revenue Board get our opinion bnt 
through the Government. I am not quite sore 
of the exact procedure. 

8145. With regard to the trial of criminal 
cases, have you found in your experience that 
Indian Magistrates 'and Judges are as a class 
deficient ?—I cannot say I have found so ; I have 
praolically found no difference between one and 
the other; one is as good as the other, 

8146. Is there any opinion in the profession that 
Indians as a class make less efficient Judges in 
criminal cases than Europeans ?—Certainly not. 

8147. Is there any such public opinion in the 
Presidency?—Not that I know of. 

8148. In your large experience at the Bar can 
you say whether practice at the Bar, or the duties 
of a Magistrate and Judge, give a man quite 
as much opportunity of knowing the people of the 
country, their habits and experience, as the work 
of a Revenue officer?—I decidedly think so; I 
think it is ranch better. As I have repeatedly 
said, when a Revenue officer goes to a village a 
ryot thinks he comes to cuhance the assessment 
and tries as much as possible to get as much out 
of him as he can. I could give you one instance. 
One maintenance suit will give more information 
abimt the actual condition of a family than any 
other instance a man can give. Supposing a 
widow or a person in a family sues the head of 
the family for maintenance, it is necessary to go 
into the whole condition of the family, what the 
income is, what is payable, how much they get 
out of it, huw much they have to spend, and how 
much is payable to each of the members. 

8149. I should like to have your opinion as to 
the value and extent of the knowledge which a 
member of the Civil Service has, after 18 years’ 
work as a Revenue officer, of the people and the 
country ?—It depends on the man himself what 
knowledge he gets, but ordinarily so far as the 
experienoe that is necessary for doing the duties 
of a Judge is concerned I doubt yery much 
whether he gets much experienoe. That is all I 
can say. 
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8150., With regard to the first paragraph of 
your statement, do you know many Moulvis? 
—I know those persons who correspond to 
Moulvis whom we call Tundlis. 

8151. Are they really learned in Ajahic ?— 
They are supposed to be learned in Arabic; 
there is a college there, and they are supposed to 
be learned in the Koran. 

8152. You do not know whether a Tangal can 
really be called a Moulvi or not ? They gene¬ 
rally call them Moulvis here, I do not know 
whether rightly or wrongly. 

8153. Is that the type of man you are thinking 

of ?—Yes. . 

8154. The heads of the Moplahs P—I mean 
Moplah priests. 

8155.1 take it you do not know any other 
Moulvis ?—Outside means only information 
obtained from other peopl^. 

8156. When you are speaking of the Moulvi 
oast of mind you mean the Tangal oast of mind P 
—Yes, the cast of mind described in detail in my 
atatement. 

8157. I should like to understand how simul¬ 
taneous examinations would effectively test a 
man’s capacity for administrative work P—It will 
not; I never said it would. 

8158. How would the head of a college in 
England be able to find out whether a Hindu or 
a Muhammadan has the Moulvi oast of mind ?— 
He will be able to do it much better than any 
Englishman here in India. 

8159. What is he expected to enqoij'e into ?— 
No. I say he by association would be able to 
know it much better than an officer in India who 
may have to nominate a person to an office. 

8160. {Mr. Maedamld.) You end up your last 
paragraph in your answer to question (9) by 
saying “ I do not therefore approve of selection 
by separate examination in India.” Supposing 
after a separate examination in India the suc¬ 
cessful candidates were compelled to go home, 
would that meet your views p—No. You will 
seethe objections I have put forward. If you 
have a separate examination in India, it will be 
always thrown in their teeth that they are an 
inferior set of men. 

8161. Yon regard that as an essential objec¬ 
tion P—Yes, I regard it as essential that those 
who are opposed to Indian aspirations should 
never be able to say : “ You are not as good as we 
ure, you have not been subjected to the same 
tests as we have been, and therefore you cannot 
claim the same privileges; the tests we have 
been subjected to are far severer than the tests 
you have passed.” 

8162. In your mind the adjective “ separate ” 
inolndss “ lower ” P—Yes. 

8163. That is essential to your condemnation 
-of it, that a separate examination would not 
be an examination of the same level but an 
examination of a lower level ?—Yes. 

8164. Supposing the separate examination was 
of the same level p—It will not be accepted as 
such. You may say it is of the same level but a 
man who is not disposed to admit it will always 
say it is not. 

8165. Even if the papers are stifEef ?—^Yes, 
because very possibly the subjects would be 
different. 

8166. And made up at home by the Civil 
Service Commissioners with instructions to prodnce 


a similar test P—Even then they would say it was 
not equal. Any test which you could suggest 
which would be the same for both I would accept. 

8167. Your second conolnsion is: “I am 
therefore against nomination. ” But is not, at 
any rate, a considerable amount of nomination 
involved in your scheme P—No. The nomination 
herein referred to is nomination not restricted 
in any sense, 

8168. The candidates pass an examination and 
then have to go to Barrister’s Chambers or a 
College or Public Office for training. Then the 
authorities of these places, the Barrister, or Head 
of the College, or the Town Clerk, can say “ I 
think that this man is not eligible ” and the 
Secretary of State can say “ I agree P ”—That 
is not nomination ; that is rejection. 

8169. You mean that is a lack of nomination P 
—It is almost opposite to it. It means you have 
to say that this man should not be accepted. 

8170. But iu nominating do not you think the 
positive act involves the negative act? —Once the 
class is ascertained by simultaneous examination 
or any other test, the difference is not very 
material. Otherwise nomination enables yon to 
briug iu any person you like, which you are not 
able to do once the class is ascertained. 

8171. I will not press it because the difference 
is very largelj^ verbal, I think. Later on you refer 
to Universities, Is it your opinion that the 
service here suffers because it is recruited largely 
from one type of training and class of men ?—I 
think so. 

8172. Supposing one was inclined to agree 
with you, can you obviate that so long as the 
gateway into the service is one of competitive 
examination in the main P—I cannot suggest a 
way of obviating it. 1 only suggest what appears 
to me to be an improvement on the HTiHt.ing 
scheme. I do not say at all that the proposal I 
make will meet the difficulty or will meet the 
situation satisfactorily, but I think it will be an 
improvement if you leave it open to a larger 
number of classes of individuals. 

8173. Would you agree that so long as we are 
confined to Dniversity men and to Dniversity 
tests we are drawing maiuly from a class in 
England that has high exeoative ability, but 
very doubtful political ability, and that the nlnna 
of man that is to govern India must combine 
administrative ability with political ability ?— 
Those terms to me are so very ambiguous that I 
do not like to commit myself, 

8174. They are terms that we frequently use at 
home and are quite well understood. The ad¬ 
ministratively able is tbe man who does the 
machine work—to use an^expression, without the 
least offensiveness, in its proper and scientific 
relationship,—the bureaucrat like the German 
official. 1 ou get that type of ability to run the 
machine on efficient lines. Then there is the 
other tj pe of ability, tbe man who knows how to 
get into touch with the great mass of people; 
that is political ability. '1 hose two must be com¬ 
bined,in the ideal Indian servant ? And if we 
could devise seme means of selection either by 
examination or otherwise, to get them both, that 
would he the ideal ?—Yes. 

8175. Then am I right that the meaning of 
your answer is that from the old Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge yon get an excellent man. 
of the first type of mind P—Yes, administrative 
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8176. But the second qualification, the political 
qualification, is not quite so certain ?—As far as 
India is concerned that is sO. 

8177. You know our English conditions very 
well ?—I do not know about that. 

8178. You have heard the consideration ad¬ 
vanced by Indian witnesses that so long as the 
examination is confined to England the Indian 
student is at a disadvantage on account of expense 
and other things?—Yes. 

8179. So long as the examinations are confined 
to the older University men, is not an enormous 
Glass in England barred as effectively as this 
corresponding class in India ?—That is what 
I have said. I have said it brings into the ser¬ 
vice only men of the class who can afford a costly 
University education. 

8180. And is it your opinion, from a knowledge 
of both countries, that the Indian Civil Service 
suffers because that English class is not ade¬ 
quately represented ?—Yes. 

8181. And cannot be represented so long as 
the present system holds good ?—Yes, that rightly 
represents my views on that question. 

8182. Later on you use this expression, which I 
think is new so far as our evidence goes : “ It 
betrays a fear of open competition with Indians 
and so lowers the civilian in the eyes of educated 
India.” Do you mean by that that there is a 
sort of feeling in India amongst the educated 
Indians that so long as the door of the Ihdian 
Civil Service is only through England it means 
that we are all afraid of them ?—Yes. 

8183. That our people come in as a sort of pro¬ 
tected article ?—That is what I mean. 

8184. Would you say that that is widespread 
amongst educated Indians ?—Amongst educated 
Indians there is a feeling that if you have simul¬ 
taneous examination you would get into the 
service such a considerable number of men, that 
you would alarm the present civil service, and 
that therefore they really fear that the service 
inight he swamped and therefore they do not like 
it. They believe it is only by olosiug the service 
in that way, by confining the examination to 
England, that they can keep it to themselves. 

8185. That is what you want to tell the Com¬ 
mission ?—Y^s- 

8186. Yon say in the last paragraph of your 
note: “ Cases are not unknown where subordinate 
magistrates’ decisions have been interfered with 
on departmental information which did not form 
part of the evidence, or in the int^^rest of such 
departments.” Do you mind telling me more 
exactly what that means ?—Supposing a case is 
heard by a subordinate magistrate and, what we 
call in law,di8cbarged,';^rowti out by the magis¬ 
trate on the ground that no case has been made 
out by the prosecution. Then the District Magis¬ 
trate has the power of what we call revision ; he 
may set that aside and direct a further trial either 
before the magistrate who originally heard the 
case or before another magistrate. The District 
Magistrate receives police reports, and he knows 
from the poliOe information what sort of character 
the particular accused hears amongst the police, 
and he imports that knowledge into his consider¬ 
ation of the case and it m^ht influence him to 
some extent. I do not say that in cases which 
are l^rfeotly clear he would interfere, but there 
^ miny doubtful eases in which he will say that 
the man shall be tried again, and he sets the 


decision aside and directs a new magistrate to try 
the esse. 

8187. You say that cases of that kind are not 
unknown ?—That is so. 

8188. Actual land definite oases ?—Actual and 
definite cases. 

8189. Illustrating that evil whioh you baVO- 
described ?—Yes, to my knowledge. 

8190. Is that owing to the fact that, to a cer¬ 
tain point at any rate, there is no separation 
between the executive and iudioial?—It is only 
due to that. 

8191. {Mr. Gokhale.) You would leave the- 
selection of a University or Universities at which 
the selected candidates are to study to the Secre¬ 
tary of State?—Yes. I do not mean to say, 
for instance, that the Secretary of State is to say 
that all students are to go to the University of 
Oxford, or to AbejJlecn, or to Edinburgh— 
nothing of that sort, I would leave it to him . 
to decide which university is best suited tO. 
any student. 

8192. But supposing he selects Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge principally, what would happen to your 
objection to the unwholesome influences of those 
Universities?—We shall have to trust to time 
and experience. 

8193. Are you quite sure that the influences of 
Oxford and Cambridge are altogether unWhole- 
some?—I did not say altogether unwholesome. 
It may possibly disappear, because my latest in-- 
formation is that those tlniversities reflect the 
general opinion, and it is possible that in the 
course of time its influence may he beneficial. 

8194. Are you being influenced in your opinion, 
by a passing phase or by the enduring character 
of the influences ?—It is diificnlt for me to 
judge; all I can say is that this is what I find 
there. I think that it is likely to last some time, 
bnt it may disappear ; I cannot say anything; 
about it. 

8195. You know that there is and always has 
been very considerable liberal thought at these 
Universities ?—Yes. 

8196. And that some of the finest Englishmen 
have been representatives of this liberal thought P 
—Yes. 

8197. You also know that the main liberalising 
movements in India have drawn their firet impetus 
from influences that have come from Oxford and 
Cambridge into this country ?—Do you mean 
from students ? 

8198. No, the earlier Englishmen that oamo 
into this country, representative of Oxford and. 
Cambridge culture ?—That may be; I do not 
know. 

8199. Principals of colleges and so forth ?— 
I am not sure about that. So far as the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras was concerned one man was a 
graduate of Cambridge and another man came 
from a Scotch University. 

8200. I am talking of the sixties, immediately 
after the Universities were established?—That is 
what I meant, and of the two men that I hare 
in view, Porter and Miller, one came from Cam¬ 
bridge and the other from a Scotch University. 

8201. Taking the country as a whole, I think 
you will find that Oxford and Cambridge* influ¬ 
ences have contributed certainly much more than 
any other Uhiversity to the liberalising of India ? 
—I do not know. 
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8202. (Mr. Chaubal.) When you say, “ I am 
'therefore in favour of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions,’' is that a conclusion from the two previous 
propositions in large type, “ I do not therefore 
“ approve of the selection by separate examina* 
“ tion” and “ I am again^ nomination ” P—I 
cannot sav ; it may or may not be. 

8203. I should like you to consider whether 
your being in favour of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions subject to certain conditions is based mainly 
upon your previously having come to the conclu¬ 
sion that you are against selection by separate 
examination and against nomination P—Of course 
it must have very much inflnenoed it, there is no 
doubt about that. 

8204. Tour third proposition represents in one 
form or another both examination and nomina¬ 
tion or selection P—I do not quite follow you. 

820b. Ton have first a competitive examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

8206. Followed by a certain kind of selection 
which you prescribe as a condition P—No. As 
I was observing to Mr Macdonald, that is a 
certain kind of rejection, which is a very different 
thing. When you reject a man you have to be 
satisfied that he is untit. In the case of nomina¬ 
tion it is altogether different; you take the best 
man that offers himself amongst the lot. 

8207. It is a process of selection, is it not P—I 
do not think so. 

8208. Do you not think that any process of 
rejection ultimately is a process of selection P— 
No. Words may mean anything, but the mental 
attitude is altogether different. 

8209. So far as your third proposal consists of 
an examination, it would be a sort of separate 
examination in India P—No. If my pnposal is 
accepted, it will only enable the Indian student 
to say “ Here are my qualifications, they are 
“ better than yonrs.” They will say, “ I have 
“ passed the same examiuation which you have 
“ passed, I have undergone the same tests that 
“have been applied to you, and in my case there 
“ has been a further test.” 

8210. I was not putting that question. It is an 
examination in India P—No. 

8211. Where do you hold your simultaneous 
examination ?—In England and in India. 

8212. According to your scheme there is an 
examination in India?—No. By an examina¬ 
tion in India I mean examination questions 
prepiired for students only in India not the 
questions prepared for English stu-ients which 
are piven to Indian students to answer. 

8213. What is one to understand by your being 
in favour of simultaneous examination?—An 
examination is held in England for selecting 
English candidates for the Home, Indian and 
other Services. Indian students are allowed to 
compete. The same papers are sent to India for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service to answer 
in India. 

8214. You hold an examination iu England P 
—Yes. 

8215. At which English and Indian candidates 
appear ?—May appear. 

8216. Then you examine their papers P—Yes. 

8217. And then you come to the conclusion as 
to what candidates are fit in that examination P— 
Yes. 

8218. Having come to that conclusion, what is 
the next step. Do you send those papers out 
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here P—No. The examination is held here at the 
same time ; not a different examination but that 
examination. 

8219. Therefore it is an examination to be held 
in India P—Put it in any form you like. 

8220. I do not wish you to accept anything I 
say P - Of course I am not going to. 

8221. I want to know really what is the 
process P —I cannot put it better. It is the same 
examination to be held in two places, that is all. 

8222. The same examination to be held iu 
different places, and because it is the same 
examination leld in different places, it is only on 
account of the accident of its being at the same 
time that you call it simultaneous?—No, Isay 
the paper is the same exactly. 

8223. The paper is the same, but the candidates 
sit in two different places ?—They may come 
from Oxford or from Cambridge. 

8224. They sit in England and in India for the 
same examination. Is that your point P—Yea. 

8225. That is all I wanted to see, whether they 
sat in India P—Of course. 

8226. Having sat for that examination in India 
what happens after that P—What happens now 
iu London after the examination resnlla are made 
pnhlio ? 

8227. Having come to the results of your 
examination in England, and having oome to 
the results of the examination in ImiaP—That 
again is not what I mean. The result is the 
same. There is no differenoe. 

8228. You put into one list the results as 
regards the candidates who sit in India and those 
who sit in England P—Exactly. 

8229. Having held that simultaneous exami¬ 
nation, you send snob candidates as may be 
selected in the examination, aooording to the 
required number of vacancies?—I am afraid from 
wliat I have written I have not made myself clear, 
so 1 will put it in this way. Supposing the 
Secretary of State s^s that for this year fifty per¬ 
sons are wanted Then he holds the examination 
and makes out a list of those who have appeared 
for the examination, and he selects the first fifty. 

8230. Coming from both places?—Yes, there 
is only one list. So far as I am coneerued and 
my scheme is concerned, the Secretary of State 
would not know where they came from. He 
selects the first fifty persons. Then I leave power 
to the Secretary of State to go down that list, if 
the necessity arises, and take the next ten or 
twelve, because Ido not think from my experience 
that there would be much difference between 
the students who immediately follow and the 
students that have been selected, up to a limited 
extent. I do not say if you go very far down 
there will not be a difference. The Secretary of 
State will exercise that power with reference to 
the marks that have been obtained by the boys 
below that limit of fifty and with reference to the 
olaaaes that would come in. 

8231. Supposing out of the first fifty there are 
ten Indian candidates, then you would send ton 
plus about five or ten more P—If the Secretary of 
State thinks there ought to be five or tea more 
and he can bring them in within that number ? 

8232. Then they go and take this training ?— 
Yes. 

8283. And then comes iu the principle of 
rejection ?—Yea. 
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8234. May I trouble you with the same 
question that has been already put in one shape 
or another. What is your principal objection to 
the training in Oxford and Cambridge ?—I have 
said what it is. 

8235. I have not been able to follow exactly 
wbat the objection is ?—Then what is the use 
of my explaining again. I cannot put it better 
than I did. 

8236. 1 did not understand you to explain it ?— 
I do not think they are brought up in that 
habit of thought which conduces to the political 
a,nd moral progress of India. A mau like that is 
not inclined, for instance, to foster any munici- 
j)al self-government in India. 

8237. That is the most concrete form in which 
yon can put it?—That is one form in which I 
would put it. There is a tendency for a man 
who is educated at the university to think, 
for instance, that an Englishman, or perhaps a 
European, is of far superior race to a Hindu or 
-any other type. 

8238. Would an Indian trained there think the 
same ?—He cannot from the necessity of the 
thing think the same. He will not come to the 
•conclusion that an Englishman is better than 
himself. Having contrasted himself wiih the 
other competitors he would probably come .to the 
conclusion that he was quite as good as the 
others. 

8239. Supposing that you had made your selec¬ 
tion amorist the candidates and you send the 
candidates to Cambridge or Oxford and made 
them stay there for three years?—I have no 
objection to that. Under the present conditions 
my impression is that an Indian student who 
goes to Oxford and is educated there does not 
■come back always with tho best of feelings 
towards the English students in that university, 
and the treatment he receives there is not such 
as to foster in him the feelings of sympathy 
which ought to be there. Therefore I do nOt 
think it very wise, perhaps, to send a certain class 
of Indian students to Oxford. On the other 
hand, there are certain classes of Indian students 
who may be sent there. I do not like to be more 
particular. One who has been there can almost 
tell on sight that such a boy should not have 
been sent to Oxford. 

8240. In the case of discharges which are revised 
by District Magistrates, has it been within your 
experience that when a discharged case is sent 
back for revision under section 437 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code, the magistrate who subse¬ 
quently hears the case approaches that case with a 
bias in his mind that his superior wants a convic¬ 
tion?—I think so decidedly. It is only a very 
strong subordinate magistrate who will go against 
that view. 

8241. {Sir Theodore Morison.) You have given 
us three classes of men whom it is desirable to 
keep out of the Indian Civil Service, and I 
understand that your system is, that after you 
have got a certain lot of these, both from England 
and India, by examination, you would keep them 
under supervision in order to be able to reject 
those who have the undesirable qualities ?— 
Precisely. 

8242. Do not you think that the desirable quali¬ 
ties which these people do not possess can be 
taught, that is to say, that it would be possible by 
a proper system of training and teaching to inspire 


in most Englishmen an enthusiasm' for things 
Indian and a readiness to welcome Indian aspira¬ 
tions ? Do not you think you might do something 
by education coupled with the power which you 
retain of rejection ?—Yes. 

8243. A sympathy with Western ideals is very 
much.the product of education?—Yes. 

8244. I want to know whether we cannot carry 
your process further by either putting ludiaua and 
•Englishmen together, or, if you think necessary 
separate, under such influences that we might 
actively stimulate the desirable qualities as well as 
retain the power to reject those who are constitu¬ 
tionally incapable?—That is what I intended 
when I said the Secretary of State may select the 
place that a selected person is to be sent to. 

8245. Do you recommend the selected univer¬ 
sity, barristers’ chambers or municipal school 
as being the places where we might stimulate 
these qualities which we desire ?—Yes, if possible, 
that is what should be done. 

8246. I am looking at it now particularly from 
the point of view of the training you are going to 
submit the Englishman to?—Not the English¬ 
man. I had not the Englishman in view, because 
I am not competent to say anything about that. 
I only speak about Indian students. As far as 
Englishmen are concerned, I suggested only a 
wider class to select from, and a discretion to the 
Secretary of State in the appointment to councils. 

8247. Although you sympathise you do not 
actually make any suggestions ?—None what¬ 
ever; I cannot do it. If my words convey that 
impression, I did not mean it, 

8248. You think that for westernising the 
Indians these are good agencies ? —Yes. 

8249. And for creating a sympathy on the 
part of Englishmen for things Indian ?—I caimot 
suggest anything. 

8250. And you think probably these have not 
much value for them ?—For Indian students 
they have much value. 

8251. And not much for Englishmen ?—On 
that I can give no opinion. 

8252. What would you say to a suggestion of 
a modernised and improved Hnileybury, not like 
the modern universities in which attention is 
directed to Latin and Greek, but a Haileybury 
in which Indian culture is specially cultivated and 
there was an atmosphere of great interest and 
admiration in things Indian, putting the 
Englishman there, and possibly putting your 
Indian candidates there, so that they might get 
from the beginning into the habit of working as 
comrades ?—I should like them to be in an insti¬ 
tution where they could work together as com¬ 
rades. 

8253. Cannot we get them to work together P 
—They can work together, but I do not agree that 
the Indians should have an Oriental atmosphere 
in England ; they need not go there for that. 

8254. But even so we might give them special 
teaching. After all everybody in a college does 
not read the same thing ?—If you can manage it 
otherwise it would be very desirable. So fan" as 
English boys axe concerned I think it would be 
very desirable to give them, if possible, Arabic or 
Sanskrit, but so far as Indian boys in England 
are concerned that is not the sort of instruction 
I want them to have. 

8255. Wonld it not have at least the advantage 
that yon would be really able to test by praotioal 
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«3ipeneDoe how these {)eople get on together ?— 
It would, but my own opinion is that if the 
Indian boys who go there are sent to selected 
places by the Secretary of State they will acquire 
'greater sympathy for the people of England and 
a greater love for them than if they were con¬ 
fined to a school where they met only their 
'future ownrades. 

'8256. It depends on how strong the affection 
lor a college or place is, or the esprit de corps ?— 
That is so; but, as I told you, I do not care to 
pledge myself to any of these things, they are 
only suggestions. 

8257. (Mr. Subralmcmyam Pantulu.) It has 
been put forward by some witnesses that Indian 
officers, as they are constitated at present, are 
not able to rise above class prejudice generally, 
in the discharge of their official duties, with of 
course a few honourable exceptions, and that fact 
is therefore urged as a ground for class repre¬ 
sentation in the Provincial Civil Service as well 
as in the Indian Civil Service ? I believe for a 
long time you were a distinguished, vakil of the 
Bigh Conn and you held the post of Government 
Law officer and then a Judge for some time. 
May I ask you if, in your own experience, 
justice has to an appreciable degree suffered in 
the hands of the Provincial Civil Service, 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges, on account of caste 
prejudice ?—I do not think so, but at the same 
dime this must be understood: as things now go 

M.R.Ey. T. E. Eamachandka Aiyak 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

8260 ‘(1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
■competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service f Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—My ex¬ 
perience is that it is unsatisfactory in the Judicial 
branch because persons having no knowledge of 
lew and judicial training are called upon to 
■disdiarge important judicial functions as District 
and Sessions Judges and District and First-class 
Magistrates. The system of recruitment by 
■competitive examination is generally satisfactory 
in prinoiple and in other respects. 

8261 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—I find it faulty 
in the following respects :—(i) I’he same officer 
is authorised to discharge both judicial and 
■executive functions, (ii) Officers in the Judicial 
branch are transferred to the Executive branch 
•Mid vice versa, (iii) Young civilians fresh from 
England who have no knowledge of any of the 
vernaculars are appointed as Assistant Magis¬ 
trates with first-class powers. 

The alterations I suggest are—(i) The separa¬ 
tion of the Judicial from the Executive branch, 
(ii) Persons trained in one branch and having 
•experience in that branch ought not to be trans¬ 
ferred to the other branch, (iii) If the present 
system is to be retained, the civilian officers should 
undergo special training before they are invested 
with magisterial powers and a knowledge of the 
Ternaculars should be made compulsory. 

8262 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of ottjer 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not. 


all the Indians who have beipn appointed to these 
high offices, say District Judges or Golledors 
or High Court Judges, particularly feel that this 
is an experiment, and thetefose they are very 
careful to see that they give no hold to such a 
charge being levelled against them. Perhaps 
they go beyond what justice requires and over¬ 
do the thing, just to show that they can never be 
accused of anything of that sort. 

8258. In your memorandum you say in answer 
to qnestion (34) “ other qualifications certainly 
being equal, for administration the Indian has 
great advantages.” Do you think that an officer 
being a Civilian has any superior advantages over 
an officer who has risen from the Provincial Civil 
Service to that position?—What I meant was 
that if you have two persons of equal capacity, 
an Englishman and an Indian, then the facilities 
for information that an Indian has place him in 
a better position than his English comrade. 

8259. Tho fact that one officer belongs to one 
service and the other officer to another ?—I 
do not mean anything of that sort. Take two 
men, an Indian and an Englishman, so far as we 
can see of equal capacity, the facilities for infor¬ 
mation and the access which the Indian has to 
Indian society place him in a better position 
and a more advantageous position than his 
Enghsh comrade. 

(The witness withdrew.; 

Avargal, Vakil, High Oonrt, Madras. 

what alteration do you leoommend ? —It is equally 
suitable so far as the Executive branch is oon- 
oerned. • 

' 8263 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in prinoiple, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—The 
present system of reeruitment by an open 
competitive examination is satisfactory in princi¬ 
ple so far a.s the Executive branoh is concerned. 
As regards the officers of the Judicial branch, 
they should he appointed from among the 
members of the bar, regard being had to their 
ability, standing, oharacter and other qualifioa- 
tion8,and also from among the officers of the higher 
grade of thfe Judicial branch of the Provincial Divil 
Service. 

8264 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opiniou regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of such a system as a 
means of recruitment for the Executive branoh. 

8265 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you favour snob a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I am not 
in favour of such a scheme. 

8266 (8). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in T ud i'n, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would he selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (b) oomhined nomination and examination, 
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or (e) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—In so far as the 
Judicial branch of the service is concerned, I do 
not approve of the simultaneous or separate 
examinations in India. 1 have indicated the 
method of recruitment for the J udicial branch in 
my answer to question (5). I do not consider 
it desirable that all classes and communities 
should be represented in the appointments so 
made. 

8267 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—I am not in favour of 
such a system. 

8268 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose P—I recom¬ 
mend a separate method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service as 
indicated in my answer to question (5). 

8269 (12). Are you satined with the present 
statutory defcition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., e. 3), as including" any person born and 
*' domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty 
“ in India, of parents habitually resident in India, 
“ and not established there for temporary purposes 
" only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European 
and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent? If not, state fully any proposals that 
you wish to mate in regard to this matter ?—The 
definition of “ Natives of India ” should bo altered 
so as to include the subjects of the Native Princes 
in alliance with His Majesty. 

8270(16). "What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—Indian H istory may be included 
in the syllabus and made a compulsory subject. 
The number of marks now assigned to Greek and 
Latin may be assigned also to Sanskrit and 
Arabic. 

8271 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the Civil 
Administration ? If so, to what proportion of 
the posts included in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
do you consider that Natives of India might under 
present; conditions properly be admitted ?—No. 

8272 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India arc recruited for poets in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India P—No. 

8273 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of " Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what toethod of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. 

8274 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
offioers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been topped or has never existed 


in yolu: province, would you advise its re-intro¬ 
duction or introdnotion, as the case may be, and 
if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, 
to what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted ?—No. 

8275 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service oan 
properly be appointed ?—I approve of the system. 

8276 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may bo appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed-posts P—No. 

8277 ( 26). Are yon satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed-posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. 

8278 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and ofiloers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of Ihe pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If not, what rales do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service?—No, 
Ofiloers holding listed posts should be allowed to 
draw the same pay which a member of the Indian 
Civil Service is allowed to draw for the same post. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

8279 (51), Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration P—• 
The conditions are not suitable as regards the 
oflices in the higher grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service. As in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Judicial branch should he separated 
from the Executive branch. All appointments 
of Magistrates, Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
should be from among the members of the Bar, 
due regard being had to their ability, standing, 
character and other qualifications, or from the 
ofificers in the J udicial department with special 
educational and other qualifications. 

Recruitment for ofiices in the higher grades 
of the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be by competitive examination 
held in each province and open to graduates 
only. 

8280 (53). Do you consider that recruitment for 
a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—I think it should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the provinces and to 
the subjects of the Native States situated within 
the province. 

8281 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated P Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction P—^In many instances the same 
officer is made to discharge both executive and 
magisterial functions. There should be a com¬ 
plete separation of the Judicial service from the 
^ecutive branch. 
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8282 (61). Do yon approve of the arrangement same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service Service ? If not, what rates do. you suggest for 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at the various appointments ?—Vide answer to 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the question (47). 

Mr. T. R. Ramachandka Aiyab, called and examined. 


8283. {Chairman.) You are a High Court 
Vatil, are you not P—Yes. 

8284. And you formerly occupied the position 
of District and Sessions Judge?—Yes. 

8285. What is your caste ?—lam a Brahman. 

8286. You are in favour of a simultaneous 
examination for the Executive branch of the 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

8287. And you recommend separation of the 
Executive and Judicial on the ground that under 
present conditions persons have not sufficient 
knowledge of law and judicial matters P—Yes. 

8288. Would your objections to the present 
system still continue were greater facilities given 
for a more effective training of Judicial 
officers?—It will continue because I think a 
knowledge of law is essential before a training 
is undergone, so that under the present system, as 
the examination does not comprise law. Civilians 
acquire no knowledge of law, and mere training 
in the knowledge of law I consider to be useless. 

8289. You recommend that officers for the 
Judicial branch should be recruited either by 
promotion or by selection from the Bar; do you 
mean from either the English or Indian Bar ?— 
Yes. 

8290. Would yon impose any limits on the 
proportion recruited from either of these 
sources ?—No. 

8291. Would you leave it open ?—Yes. 

8292. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examination for the Executive branch: what is 
your main reason for desiring that ?—At 

esent Indians are under a great difficulty in 
ing obliged to go to England to undergo the 
examination, and the result is that the most 
competent among them, whose entrance through 
the examination would benefit the country, are 
not able to go. Therefore I consider it a 
disability. 

8293. Do you think it would remove that dis¬ 
ability ?—Yes. 

8294. As regards the Judicial branch you are 
not so concerned about the representation of com¬ 
munities ?—^I think no representation is necessary. 

8295. Would you take the same view with 
regard to the Provincial Civil Service P—Yes. 

8296. You would make no provision by means 
of a small proportion of nominations for the 
representation of communities P—No, because I 
consider it will be a serious disadvantage to the 
toommunities themselves. 

8297. You are in favour of the listed-post 
system P—Yes, beoatuie under my system if tkey 
are to be chosen from the Bar, persons who are 
in the Provincial Civil Service will not be able 
to get in unless these are the listed posts; they 
are able now to occupy the places of District 
Judges only because the listed posts are given to 
them. 

8298. You are in favour of the retention of all 
the listed posts-, are you not, in the Executive 
branch as wellP—As regards the Executive 
branch I am perfectly indi&rent. 
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8299. How would you work the listed posts in 
the event of simultaneous examination ?—About 
half the District Judgeships might be given to 
the men in the Provincial Civil Service and the 
other half to members of the Bar. 

8300. We have had a good deal of evidence 
from various witnesses in favour of simultaneous 
examinations, and as a rule those who favour 
simultaneous examinations have favoured the 
ultimate extinction of the listed-^post system ?— 
According to my scheme that will also be the 
result, because if we say there is not to be any 
distinction between the Provincial Civil Service 
and the J udioial branch that will be practically 
abolished. Once the Judicial branch is recruited 
from the Bar and not from the Civil Service it 
will become, as it were, part of the Provincial 
Civil Service, so that there is practically an aboli¬ 
tion of the listed-post system. 

8301. Are you in favour of a retention of a 
European proportion in the Civil Service P—I 
should certainly be glad that there should be a 
good number of them, but I do not see that a 
certain number of posts should be reserved for 
them. 

8302. You are not prepared to lay down a 
minimum proportion P—No. 

8303. {Lord tionaldshay.) Is not your statement 
in answer to question (1) that men are appointed 
to the position of District and Sessions Judges 
with no knowledge of law, rather a sweeping 
one ?—I cannot see how. As Magistrates they 
have some little experience of the criminal law 
learned by trying cases, but of civil law they are 
absolutely ignorant. 

8304. W ere you present when the Chief Justice 
gave his evidence a day or two ago, or would it 
surprise you to hear that in the course of his 
evidence he said that the general average of work 
done b^ the District and Sessions Judges who 
were Civilians was good P—^I am sorry my experi¬ 
ence is in conflict with that of the learned Chief 
J nstioe. 

8305. Do not you wish to qualify in any way 
your statement that civilians are appointed tu 
these judicial posts with no knowledge of law at 
all ?—Eow they learn it and where tiiey learn it 
I cannot see, because it is not one of the sub¬ 
jects. They must learn it at the expense of the 
people by trying oases. I do not consider that a 
proper method of learning law. 

8306. You wish the officers on the Executive 
side of the service to be deprived of their magis¬ 
terial functions ?—Yes, 

8307. And those functions to be dischargped by 
a new class of officer P—Yes. 

8308. Would the class of officer whom you 
have in mind perform any other duties or merely 
perform the duties of Magistrates ?—I think they 
will perform the functions which are now per¬ 
formed by Magistrates. 

8309. Purely and simply ?—Yes. 

8310. Have yon considered at all how many 
new official appointments it would be necessary 
to create in order to provide this class of men who 
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are to discharge these ministerial functions ?— 
Although I cannot give you any data, I may point 
out that it has been tried on a very small scale in 
the Cochin Slate, of which I am a native. It is a 
very small State and there were two District Magis¬ 
trates who were Revenue Officers. Both functions 
were combined in one, hut now they have sepa¬ 
rated them. One gentleman occupies the position 
of Collector tor the whole State and another that 
of District Magistrate for the whole State; and 
it has involved no higher expenditure. It does 
seem to me therefore that a District Magistrate 
might he made to exercise jurisdiction for two 
districts instead of one and a Revenue Collector 
for two districts instead of one, and therefore it 
would be possible to reduce the number of officers 
in that way to a considerable extent, 

8311. I suppose you know that the districts 
which a Collector rules over in Madras are very 
large and that there has been a demand that 
those districts should he made smaller. Surely it 
would not he possible to ask an administrative 
officer to control two of these vast districts ?— I do 
not think there will he much difficulty. It is 
because he has too many functions to perform 
at present. He is now a Revenue officer, which 
means that he must be also a full-timed officer for 
that work; and he has also magisterial work. 
Consequently one snffers, generally the magis¬ 
terial. If he is a full-timed officer and has only 
revenue work or magisterial work, I do not think 
he will feel the same difficulty. 

8312. Have you in your mind any scheme by 
which.this new class of officer is to be recruited ? 
—As a rule they should, he recruited from the 
Bar. 

8313. By selection ? —Tes. 

8314. Not by any competitive examination ? 
—No, from the Bar, which means that they have 
undergone an examination and training. It is a 
high examination generally. A Barrister has to 
he a graduate now, and that being so the examin¬ 
ation is pretty high. 

8315. {Mr. Chaubal.) There are officers in this 
Presidency now who are called Stationary Sub- 
Magistrates —There are. 

8316. Before these officers came in the magis¬ 
terial work done by them was done by Revenue 
officers ?—Yes, who were also Magistrates. 

8317. So that iu this Presidency to a certain 
extent you have had a trial of a scheme involving 
the partial separation of judicial and executive 
functions, though in the lower grades P—Tes. 

8318. Has that experiment been successful ?— 
It has been partially successful. 

8319. You said that the new Judicial officers 
under your scheme would perform the functions 
performed at present by Magistrates ?—Tes. 

8320. But is there any objection in your mind 
"to. District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, or 
Subordinate Judges without the District Munsifs, 
being invested with magisterial powers in addition 
to the civil powers they have now?—I do not 
think there is much objection, provided they can 
find time. 

8321. In times of famine does Grovernment 
invest in this Presidency Subordinate Judges with 
magisterial powers?—No ; the experiment has 
been tried,! believe,in the case of a few Registrars, 
*nd I believe also one individual in a small tract 
of country in Travancore is an officer who is 
Magistrate, Mnnsif and everything else. 


8322. I did not mean generally, but such a 
thing as we have in the Bombay Presidency 
where, in times of famine, when there is naturally 
more criminal work in the district, several Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges are invested with magisterial 
power. Is there that sort of thing in this pro¬ 
vince?—No. 

8323. {Mr. Qokhale.) In reply to question (8) 
you say “ I do not consider it desirable that all 
“ classes and communities should be represented in 
“ the appointments so made.” Do you mean it is 
not desirable or only that it is not practicable ?— 
It should not be considered obligatory to make it 
representative. 

8321. Supposing it was practicable to give 
appointments in the public service to all classes ? 
—Then by all means it may be done. 

8325. Would it be desirable or not?—^I think 
it would be desirable. If we have a particular 
community which is considered to be backward in 
matters of education, if there is a gentleman who 
compared with another is equal in all qualifi- 
oatioDB, he may be preferred to the other. Only 
the service should not suffer. 

8326. If equal qualifications were available, you 
would not only not object to the representation of 
different classes and communities hut you would 
give preference to those that are just now back¬ 
ward ?—Certainly. 

8327. Yon would also recognise an obligation 
on the more advanced communities to work for 
the additional advancement of the backward 
communities?—Yes. 

8328. {Mr. Sly.) Under your scheme, by which 
two districts would he combined into one for 
criminal administration, would not that cause a 
certain amount of inconvenience and extra trouble 
and expense to people by their having larger dis¬ 
tances to travel to the available court?—The 
District Magistrate is an itinerant officer and may 
hold his court in different parts of the district. 

8329. Have yon any experience of the revenue 
and criminal administration of a British dis¬ 
trict ?—Of criminal I have, and I know some¬ 
thing of revenue. 

8330. Tour scheme more or less presupposes 
that the amount of revenue work and criminal 
work done by a Collector is about equal, but the 
general impression of those who have experience 
is that the Collector’s revenue work takes up 
anything from three to six times the amount of 
time his criminal work does ; so that on that 
score it would he exceedingly difficult to carry 
out your system?—I do not know what it is 
myself. If a District Magistrate is to do his 
duty properly, he has a lot of work to do, and 
probably it suffers because he does not find time 
to do it. 

8331. {Mr. Abdur Rahim,.) Yon have consi¬ 
derable practice ?—Yes. 

8332. You emphasise the necessity of separat¬ 
ing the Judioial from the executive functions : am 
I right in supposing that the opinion in the pro¬ 
fession is that this end should be achieved even if 
the cost he considerable ?—Certainly. 

8333. Is it a prominent evil connected with this 
combined system ?—I have always found in the 
oases in which I appeared, and in the oases about 
which I got, information from my friends who had 
to appear, that the District Magistrate was a 
person who considered the duty of hearing a 
vakil to be a nuisance. So often did this occur 
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that we considered it was unfortunate to appear 
before them. I have had personal experience in 
that matter. The same thing can be said of 
other Assistant Magistrates. They oome and sit 
not as a Court of Law, We who are accustomed to 
appear in the High Court know the dignity of a 
Court, bnt I have seen Magistrates on the Bench 
smoking and taking no notice of us. A Magis¬ 
trate comes and goes as he likes and we must 
wait. That is not the case in the other courts. 
In the case of a District Magistrate and Subordi¬ 
nate Magistrate one finds it difficult to consider 
that it is a Court. 

8334. How many times have you appeared 
before a Magistrate P—About twenty times before 
.8 European Magistrate and I have appeared before 
Indian Magistrates a number of times. 

8335. Do you say they are really very summary 
in their disposal of criminal oases P—They are 
very summary. I will give you one instance. I 
appeared before a District Magistrate to argue 
an appeal and he was continually saying “ 6o 
on,” “lies, yes,” “I understand,” “Have you 
done P ” Then he said “ I reserve judgment,” 
and then I was told that the appeal was dismissed 
as soon as I descended the stairs. He did not 
appear to pay any attention ; he had come to a 
conclusion ; but the law required that the thing 
should be heard. 

8336. This may be an isolated case ?—It is 
only one instance. Before another District 
Magistrate that I know I was dealt with in a 
very summary fashion, and my friends have told 
mo of several oases where they have had the same 
experience. It was only yesterday that a vakil 
told me that at Tanjore he appeared before a 
District Magistrate and was told that he had 
better steer clear of all questions of law. 

8337. Do you mean a question of law arisii^ 
in the case P—Yes, and any question of law. It 
is very inconvenient. An argument of that 
kind is not pleasant to him and he asks the vakil 
to curtail his argument. The Magistrate thinks 
he knows the facts and he does not want law, 
and the argument is at an end. 

8338. District Magistrates hear appeals, do 
they not ?—They do. 

8339. Do they read the papers beforehand ?— 
I think most of them do. 

8340. And in disposing of the oases have you 
had experience that they have more or less formed 
their opinion ?—They prejudge the case, that is 
what I say, in all cases where they have read the 
papers. As executive officers they look at the 
papers and pass orders. 

8341. A District Magistrate has supervision 
of the subordinate Magistrates’ work ?—Yes. 

8342. And he is also head of the Police and 
diaries are submitted to him in certain important 
oases P— 1l believe so. 

8343. In exercising his powers of general 
supervision of the Subordinate Magistrates, have 
you found that he has been influenced by the 
fact that he is the head of the Police and as 
such is responsible for the peace P—I have myself 
no personal experience, but I have heard that in 
abkari oases, in which the polioe are interested, 
conviction is a matter of coarse before the 
Subordinate Magistrate if the District Magistrate 
is of that opinion. 

8344. Is there an opinion at the Bar that 
Subordinate Magistrates, rightly or wrongly. 


think that in certain classes of oases unless the 
result is in a certain direction their superior 
officer, the District Magistrate, is likely to be dis¬ 
pleased P—Yes. 

8345. There is such an opinion at the bar P— 
Yes. In many oases they anticipate the result, 
because they know what the District Magistrate 
thinks of the case. 

8346. And it may be that the District Magis¬ 
trate himself is perfectly innocent of any such 
belief P—It is rather difficult to say. One first- 
class Magistrate told me that he received a 
demi-official note asking him to impose severe 
punishment in a particular case, which he did. 

8347. You mean before the trial was over p— 
Before the trial was over. 

8348. You say that if oue member of a parti¬ 
cular community has equal qualifications with a 
member of another community, the oandidate 
belonging to the more backward community 
might be given preference. Would yon say that 
if one man got one mark more than the other 
they would have the same qualifications P—The 
person who has to choose can make allowance for 
small difierenoea. 

8349. Supposing there are two graduates and 
one man obtained twenty marks more than the 
other in the examination; do you consider the 
qualifications to be the same ?—The person who 
is to make the appointment does not know the 
marks. If both are in the same class, first or 
second, the member of the backw^d community 
may bo preferred.* 

8350. Yon would take equality as something 
in the rough ; you would not make it a rigid test 
of the difference of a few marks P—Not at all. 

8351. (Sir Murray Hammick.) For how many 
years were you a High Court vakil P—I was 
enrolled in 1885 and I practised till 1893 here in 
Madras, and then I went out as a Judge for eight 
years. 

8352. Where P—Cochin. 

8353. How long did you stay there?—Till 
1902. 

8354. And then you came back to Madras P— 
Yes, and began practising. 

8355. And you have been practising from 1902 
till now ? —Yes, 

8356. You say in answer to question (2): 
“ Young civilians fresh from England who have 
no knowledge of any vernaculars are appointed 
as Assistant Magistrates with first-class powers.” 
I have never heard of a case of an Assistant 
Magistrate with no knowledge of a vernacular 
being appointed with first-class powers. The rule 
is that a man must pass his two examinations 
before be is made a first-class magistrate and 
therefore presumably he has some knowledge of 
vernaculars P—A person passes an examination as 
far as the Government is concerned and the 
examiner certifies he knows the language, but I 
say in the case of civilian officers that they do not 
know the language as a matter of fact. I am 
not speaking of the examination, bnt of what I 
know. The rule is that a man must pass in two 
languages, which generally involve on an average 
two years in the country. 

8357. Do yon know that a man cannot possibly 
be a first-class magistrate before he passes two 
stiff examinations in law and langut^e and has 
been, almost as a certainty, two years in the 
country P—I do not know the nature of the 
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examination ; I only know from practical experi¬ 
ence that after ten or even fifteen years’ stay in 
the oonntry, and after passing the examinations, 
they know little or nothing of the language. 

8858. You do not know anything of the rules ? 
—I know he has to pass an examination. 

8359. And you know he generally takes two 
years P—Tes, I know that also. 

8360. With regard to the vagaries of the 
District Magistrates, have you ever brought to 
the notice of the High Court all this irregular 
conduct of the District Magistrates before whom 
you have appeared ?—The Law does not permit 
me to do that. In many oases we say that the 
matter was disposed of summarily, hut we do not 
care to go further. 

8361. You have never brought the conduct of 
these District Magistrates before the High Court ? 
—No. The Magistrate did hear me ; I did not 
mean to say he did not hear me, but I say he 
prejudged the ease. That is not a matter which 
will attract much attention. He is bound to hear 
me but ho oan judge as he likes. 

8362. (Mr. Oldfield.) With regard to this 
case in which the Magistrate was not interested 
in law, did you take it up for revision P—It is 
a case that occurred only three or four days ago 
at Tanj ore. 

8363. Are you aware that there is an order of 
Government forbidding smoking in court P— 
Whether there is an order or not it was done, but 
it was not proper. 

8364. The Government has done what it could? 
—I know that. I am only speaking of the 
oflBoers : the Government is all right. 

8365. Have you had any official experience in 
British Service ?—No. 

8366. With regard to your proposal for larger 
districts for Collectors and District Magistrates, 
did you hear Sir Sankaran Nayar giving his evi¬ 
dence P—I could not hear it fully but I heard 
part of it. 

8367. He referred to the hardship which people 
suffer from the itinerating magistrates adjourn¬ 
ing oases P—That portion I did hear. 

8368. You are proposing to give the District 
Magistrate a larger area to itinerate over, and to 
inflict a greater hardship P—Not at all. If I 
understand Sir Sankaran Nayar rightly, what he 
said was that, on account of the multifarious 
duties which were not magisterial, they had to go 
from place to place and these poor men had to 
oome all the way; but if he were a full-timed 
magistrate the case could be disposed of and there 
would be no hardship. 

8369. It was put to you that parties from the 
limits of this district would sufier greater hard¬ 
ship in coming to the District Magistrate than 
they do now, and yon said that the District 
Magistrate oan move about. I am putting it 
to you that the hardship referred to by the last 


witness would result in that case P—That is if he 
is not able to attend to the work, but if he is 
a full-timed judicial officer he is sure to be able to 
find time. 

8370. Are not you underrating the necessity 
for a Collector to inspect all parts of his charge P 
—Ho can very well do that. 

8371. But it seemed to me you were under¬ 
rating it in proposing a larger charge P—I said 
that was only one means. Probably there are 
better means. I am very particular about the 
separation, but how best it can be effected I am. 
not giving a final opinion upon. If this is im¬ 
practicable, a better one may be chosen. 

8372. With regard to the District Judges, you 
say they know no law. I suppose they have a 
fair knowledge of oriminal law when they begin ? 
—Yes, I think they have. 

8373. And some knowledge of the law of agri¬ 
cultural tenanoies ?—Some knowledge of revenue- 
law. 

8374. Rent law P—Yes. 

8375. And other branches of Public law, as I 
might call it ? - I do not think so. 

8376. Do you not think they learn something 
for instance about the law relating to Local 
bodies ?—I do not know whether they leam any¬ 
thing of the law. Most of the members of the 
Board are ignorant of law, and the same is the 
case with the President. 

8377. Is their ignorance of law the chief cause 
of their defects in judgment P—And the absence 
of judical training. 

8378. Have you seen the scheme which Sir 
Ralph Benson referred to P—Only what I read in 
the papers. 

8379. Do you think that its introduction would 
effect any material improvement ?—U nothing 
better oan be done something of that kind ought 
to be done. 

8380. You say you find the present j'udioial 
system faulty in certain respects, that officers in the 
jndicial branch are transferred to the executive 
branch and vix versa. Has that been happening 
in recent years?—Yes, Mr. Bajagopalachaii was 
District Judge of Salem and then he was made a 
Collector. 

8381. Was not that in 1902 P—I think it was 
after 1902. 

8382. Are you aware that a system has been 
introduced by which officers elect for the Jndicial 
Service ?—I do not know. 

8383. Are you aware that the Government of 
India has forbidden the system of dumping 
failures in the Executive into the judicial P—^If 
that is so I think it very desirable. 

8384. Mr. Rajagopalaohari was District Judge 
of Salem from tne 4th October 1902 to the 4tb 
December 1902 P—I did not know the date. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.E.Ry. Diwan Bahadur K. Keishnaswami Rao Avargal, c.i.e., Triplioane. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

8385 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—I have 
nothing to say against the present system of 


recruitmijnt by open competitive examination in 
England for the Indian Civil Service—so far as 
it goes. I accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle. 

8386 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—I am of opinion 
that its defect lies in its not being held in India 
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Also, simultaneously with the examination held 
in England. I would strongly recommend the 
holding of it in India and England simultane¬ 
ously. 

8387 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—In my 
opinion, the examination would be suitable for 
the admission of Natives of India as well as 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, if it 
were held simultaneously in India. 

8b88 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests P Please give 
your reasons P—It may no doubt be advantageous, 
for it will enable Indians to enter the Colonial 
Services, but in view of the general policy of the 
Colonies to exclude Indians from the natural 
rights of British aubjeets, it may not prove to be 
of much practical use to Indians. 

8389 (5). if you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose— Vide 
my answer to questions (1) and (2). 

8390 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to aU natnral-bom subjeete of His 
Majesty P—I would welcome the system indicated 
in the question as it secures muality of oppor¬ 
tunities to all the subjects of His Majesty with¬ 
out distinction of caste, race or religion. 

8391 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacanoies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in eaoh province or groaj> of pro¬ 
vinces in India P if you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I depre¬ 
cate a separate examination for Natives of India 
for admission into the Indian Civil Service. 

8392 (8). If yon do not approve of simultane- 
ons or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of '«) 
nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be re- 
mesented in the appointments so made ? If so, 
now would you give effect to this principle?—I 
deprecate all special treatment. All must enter 
the Indian Civil Service by means of a competi¬ 
tive examination held simultaneously in England 
and India. There should be no class considera¬ 
tions or admission of men of inferior qualifications. 
Both the efficiency and prestige of the service 
require that the best men should be selected, and 
there is no other means of testing one’s ^capacity 
than an examination of the standard * of the 
present Indian Civil Service. 

8393 (9). H you arc in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
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for appointment in England ?— Vide my answer 
to questions (7) and (8). 

8394 (10). Would yon regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lien of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing tbe Provincial 
Civil Service P— Vide my answer to questions (7) 
and (8). 

8395 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the J udicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
tbe system which you would propose P—The 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be manned by those who have passed 
the Indian Civil Service examination. They 
should be either Barristers-at-Law or Graduates 
in law of any Indian University. 

8396 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre.sent 
statutory definition of the terra “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), as including “any 
“ person bom and domiciled within the Domi- 
“ nions of His MajMty in India, of parents habitn- 
“ ally resident in In^a, and not established there 
“ for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed Euro^an descent P If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter P—I am satisfied 
with tbe present definition of Natives of India. 

8397 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that yon recommend 
for oaniiidates at snob examination, giving your 
reasons P—I would raise the age limit in the case 
of Indians to 25 years, as they have to master 
a foreign and difficult language (English) and 
reside in a foreign country out of the influence of 
their parents and gnardians. 

8398 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—^They should not be below the age of 25. 

8399 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons?—Do yon recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India, and 

for other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ?_ 

Vide ray answer to question (13). I am not 
particular about the differentiation between the 
ages of Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

8400 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so 
stote them and give reasons P--No. I will subject 
all to one and the same standard of examination. 

8401 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
o^ain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 
so, what posts and for what reasons ?—No’ statu¬ 
tory reservation is necessary. 

8402 (19) Do yon consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the Civil 
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Administration ? If so, to what proportion of 
the posts included in the Endian Civil Service cadre 
do you consider that Natives of India might under 
present conditions properly he admitted ?—^I 
would allot one-third of the Colleotorships and 
three-fourths of the District Judgeships to 
Indians. The rest may be held by European 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

8403 (20). Do you accept as generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India ?—The present system is not considered 
satisfactory. 

8404 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—^I would not recommend the revival of 
“ Statutory Civilians, ” 

8405 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?—I look upon it as not 
sufficiently fair to the Natives of India. If the 
system is to be retained, the number of listed 
ap^intments should be increased considerably. 

8406 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one 
quarter of the listed posts ?—^I have no objection 
to the continuance of the present rule. 

8407 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—^I would add to the “ listed ” 
appointments the following;— 

1 Membership of the Board of Eevenue, 

1 Secretary to Government, 

1 more Secretary to the Board of Bevenue, 

1 more Under Secretary to Government, and 

11 every other appointment which is open to 
the Indian Civil Service but not reserved 
to it. 

8408 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo any 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
eervioe ?—(30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—(29) 
and (30), Yes. Eighteen months ought to be 
sufficient. It may be extended to two years in 
special cases. They must learn all routine 
business, study the laws and rules applicable 
to the department to which they are attached, 
and investigate and decide cases (judicial or 
otherwise) under the supervision of experienced 
District officers— vide answers to questions (39) 
and (57). 

8409 (31). Do you consider that any differentia¬ 
tion is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—In the case 
of Natives of India who know the vernacular of 
the province, the probationary period may be 


eighteen months. In the ease of others, it should 
be two years to enable them to become well 
acquainted with the vernaculars, and special 
arrangements should be made to enable them to 
converse freely and with proper pronunciation with 
people in the vernaculars of the district. 

8410 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?•— 
I think the probationary period should be spent 
in India by both Indians and Europeans. 

8411 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Tndifl.n Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian Services 
recrmted in England ?—I see no necessity for a 
special college. They may learn business in offices 
and courts and attend a Law College to study 
Indian law (both non-statutory and statutory). 

8412 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training :of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yes. 

8413 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The defect I have noticed, especially in the case of 
European juniors, is their complete helplessness in 
understanding what people say in the vernaculars 
and their disregard of details of business. Steps 
should be taken to improve them in these respects. 

8414 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
lan^ages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civfi Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied P— 
The knowledge of the Indian languages possessed 
by the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service is growing poorer day by day. Hailey- 
bury men were able to freely converse with 
people in Indian languages and learnt first-hand 
the grievances of the ryots. The spread of the 
knowledge of English among native employes of 
all grades of service has been the chief cause of 
the deterioration. The European Civilian has 
now any number of native subordinates for 
interpreting to him the vernaculars and otherwise 
to help him. He naturally detests the labour of 
mastering the vernaculars. The system of rewards 
for proficiency has not proved a success. I must 
confess that I am unable to suggest any other 
remedy than that of stopping or withholding 
promotion until a European Civilian acquires 
complete conversational powers. 

8415 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?—They 
must be required to pass regular public examin¬ 
ations in law applicable to their departments. 
The existing special tests laid down for the 
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Provincial Service will answer the purpose. The 
law examinations now held in private have proved 
in practice to be quite unsatisfactory. 

8416 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—They must be 
graduates in law of some Indian University or 
Barristers-at-law. I would prefer graduates of 
law of Indian Universities on account of their 
better knowledge of Indian law. 

8417 (39). Do yon recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so, 
please give details P—I wUl make them exercise 
the powers of a District Munsif at least for 
three years and a Magistrate of the ^rst class for 
a like period without executive functions. 

8418 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born snb- 
jects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—No 
differentiation is necessary. 

8419 (41). If you have recommended the in¬ 
troduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—Under the system of simultaneous 
examinations recommended by me, no differenti¬ 
ation in training is necessary. 

8420 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals?—I am against any differen¬ 
tiation between Europeans and Natives except in 
matters of personal allowance and leave rules. 

8421 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions P Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants P (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—(45) and (46). I have no objection 
to European employes present or future being 
granted a personal allowance over and above the 
salaries attached to their offices on account of 
their residence in India, but it should be fixed in 
rupees. It should not vary with every rise in the 
exchange value of the currency. There should be 
no difference between the pay proper of a 
European and an Indian holding offices of equal 
grade and class. The personal allowanoe may be 
a certain percentage of the fixed salary, say 25 
per cent. 

8422 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services bolding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 

{ ay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service P If not, what rates do you 


suggest for the various grades of the service P—I 
disapprove of the present arrangement. As 
regards salary there on^ht to be no difference 
between the Indian Civil Service and the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. The holder of the office, to 
whatever service he may belong, should draw the 
same salary [see also my answers to questions 
(45) and (46) . The salaries should be revised, so 
as to make the salaries paid to the Provincial 
Service men the standard salaries, Europeans 
being entitled to personal allowances in addition. 

8423 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutorjr 
Civilians and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed-posts ? In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable P—I have no objection to Europeans 
having longer terms of leave than those allowed 
to Indians to whatever service they may belong. 
While approving of the distinction between 
Europeans and Indians as regards leave and 
personal allowance, I disapprove all other dis¬ 
tinctions amongst Civilians, Imperial, Statutory 
or Provincial. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

8424 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration P— 
Admission to the Provincial Service should as a 
rule be by competitive examination. 

8425 l53). Do yon consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Tes. 

8426 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—Tes. It is no doubt desirable, but to 
attain this object, any inferior standard of fit¬ 
ness for certain so-called backward classes should 
not be allowed in the interests of efficiency. 
Special educational facilities may be given to suoh 
classes to qualify themselves as the other classes. 

8427 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial CivD Service P 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements yon recommend P—I think 
they are fairly good. 

8428 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, please state your views ?—I have no sufficient 
information on this point to enable me to give a 
satisfactory answer. 

8429 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated P 
Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what 
direction ?—The executive and judicial functions 
should be separated and entrusted to separate 
branches. 

8430 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
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not, what would you suggest ?—I do not care of the office should he the same, irrespective of the 
much, for uamcs. service to which the holder belongs. Europeans 

8431 (59). Do you accept as suitable the prin- may be given a personal allowance of 25 per cent, 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com- of their salaries for sacrifices involved in Indian 
mission of 1886—87, and since followed, that residence. 

the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 8434 (62), Have you any proposals to make 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con si- with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
deration of the terms necessary to secure locally Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? you regard the existing differences between the 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—As I leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
do not know the conditions of service in other as suitable ?—Europeans may be allowed longer 
Provinces for comparison with the Madras Service, terms of leave than Indians as the former have 
T abstain from giving any opinion. to go Home occasionally. On the whole, I think 

8432 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and the principle of the existing differences in the 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your leave rules may be conceded. 

Province adequate to secure the desired qualitica- 8435 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what system of superannuation pensions for officers 
alterations do yon recommend ?—I answer the of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please 
first part in the affirmative. say what modifications you would suggest, and 

8433 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- on what grounds ?—I am satisfied. 

ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 8436 (64.) Are you satisfied with the existing 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
mately at the rate of two-thirds oi the pay not, please state what alternative organisation 
drawn in the same posts by members of the you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—I do not to be suitable ?— vide answer to questions (51) 
approve of the present arrangement. The salary and (61). 

Diwan Bahadur E. Krishnaswami Rao, called and examined. 

8437 (Chairman.) I see you have occupied “That is the number allotted to you, you must 
several important public positions ? -I was first be satisfied with them.” 

bench-clerk in the District Court at Nellore, and 8445. In that event you would select from 
then I was a Registrar of that Court. Afterwards ^^be successful candidates ?—According to their 
I was appointed Munsif and I held that appoint- merit. 

ment for about eight years, and then I was 8446. After they had been successful in the 
appointed Sub-Iudge of Cocanada. In 1884 my examination ?—And if they had been in subor- 
services were lent to Travanoore as Chief Justice diuate service according to their work, 
of the Travancore High Court.and I held that 8447, Have you thought out a scheme by which 
appointment for 14 years. Subsequently I was you could fix a proportion of Europeans in connec- 

Diwan of that State for six years. tion with an open simultaneous examination P 

8438. What is your caste ?—A Mabratta J understand from you that, assuming the oontin- 

Brahman. genoy which I suggested of a larger number of 

8439. You are in favour of simultaneous ox- Indians being successful than that which would 

aminations subject to an irreducible minimum of ensure the two-thirds proportion of Europeans,. 
Europeans ?—Yes. you would select ?—I will illustrate my opinion 

8440. How would you attain those two objects ? by figures. Say there are 30 appointments for 

—A certain number of appointments might be Collectors. Out of it I would give 10 to Indians 
set apart for Europeans and the rest might be and reserve 20 for Europeans. The Indians who^ 
thrown open to Indians for competition I have have passed the competitive examination will be 
stated that in my answer. entitled to get the 10 appointments; the Euro- 

8441. You would select a certain number p—I peans who have passed the Indian Civil Service 
would allot a certain number, two-thirds examination will have the 20 appointments 
Collectorships to Europeans and one-fourth of reserved for them. 

the District Judgeships to Europeans. 8448. You say that the Judicial branch of the 

8442. I am talBng of the system of Indian Civil Service should be recruited from 
examination now, combined with ensuring an men who have passed the Indian Civil Service 
irreducible minimum of Europeans?—I do not examination?—In the Judicial branch I want 
see how that bears upon the minimum number, one-fourth of them to be Indian Civil Service 
If once a number of appointments are allotted, men. 

that secures the minimum number. Those who 8449. You would bifurcate immediately after 
enter the service must enter by a competitive the examination ?—Yes. 

examination or any other examination that may 8450 And you would choose from Barristers at 
be prescribed. law or graduates iu Law of the Indian Univer- 

8443. Would you select so many candidates ?— sities P—And also members of the Judicial 

I would not select any candidates. service, from the Provincial Civil Service. 

8444. What arrangements would yon make to 8451. In answer to question (31) you suggest 
ensure the proportion: assume that at the a somewhat different term of probation for 
simultaneons examination so many Indians were Indians as distinguished from that for European 
suooessful that they reduced your fixed proportion candidates P—I would have probation for both, 
of Europeans below two-thirds ?—I would not In the ease of Indians I would give a shorter 
give more than the number fixed. I would say probation because they are already Indians and 
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know one or two languages of India. They hare 
not to study remaoulars as European oandidates 
would be required to do. In the case of Euro¬ 
peans I say two years, and in the ease of Indians 
18 months, because one of the languages will be 
their mother tongue. 

8452. You are aware that the seniority of 
oandidates is based on the aggregate results of 
two examinations, one at the b^inning and the 
other at the end. How would you arrange the 
seniority by the probation you suggest of )8 
months P—I look on probation as the period 
during which the men have to learn their duties 
and the vernaculars. I do not look upon it as 
part of the examination scheme at all. I look 
upon it as a preparation for departmental work. 

8453. Under the present system seniority is 
based upon the aggregate sum of the two exami¬ 
nations, the examination that takes place at the 
beginning and the one that takes place at the 
termination of the probation. You suggest for 
Indians a different term of probation ?—I was 
not aware of two systems of examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. My impression was that 
there was only one which they passed and then 
they came to India, and that after coming to 
India they had to pass an examination in yerna- 
oulars and law, and I allotted those two years 
for learning vernaculars and law. 

8454. The point you lay stress on is that the 
probation should take place in India ?—-Yes, so 
that they may be able to learn the vernaculars 
and Indian law. 

8455. In answer to question (46) you sug¬ 
gest uniformity of pay for Europeans and 
Indians P—I would give the same pay, but in the 
case of Europeans I would give a personal allow¬ 
ance on account of the sacrifices they have to 
make in coming to India. 

8456. Would the 25 per cent, allowance you 
suggest be in addition to their present salary with 
the salary of the Indians brought up to it, or 25 


per cent, more than the salary which would be 
imiform as between the two races P— If the pay 
of a European is fis. 2,000 the same pay should 
be given to the Indian Ofiloor, and the European 
can be given 25 per cent, niore as a personal 
allowance. 

8457. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) You are vice- 
president of the Madras Mahajana 8abha P—I 
am one of the vice-presidents. 

8458. Does this evidence that you sent in 
represent the views of that society or your own 
individual views ?—The 8abha has 500 members 
BO that I cannot say whether^ it represents the 
opinion of every one of them. A committee was 
appointed and they appointed a sub-committee 
of which I was a member, and the answers were 
drafted in consultation with the sub-committee. 

8459. Without formally representing that 
Association these views may be taken as generally 
representing their views P—Yes. 

8460. (Mr. Macdonald.) In question (20) 
you were asked whether the present system of 
recruiting Natives of India is satisfactory, and 
yon say the present system is not considered 
satisfactory. What do yon mean exactly by 
that P—I understood the question in this light. 
There have been certain European appointments 
and also Indian appointments ; there are gentle¬ 
men who passed a competitive examination in 
England and come here and there are also gentle¬ 
men who are appointed to these appointments; .1 
take that to be two systems of recruitment and I 
answered in that way 

8461. You were asked' whether the principle 
of appointing partly by competition and partly 
on promotion on account of services was a good 
principle or a bad one, and you said it is unsatis- 
lactory.—It was a special arrangement, not 
promotion. 

(The witness withdrew.)^ 

(Adjourned to 10-30 to-morrow morning.) 
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At Fort St. George, Madras. 


Friday, 17th Jannary 1913. 


NINTH DAY. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.h.g., d.8.o. fChairman). 

The Earl oe Bonaldshay, M.P. Ardor Rahim, Esq. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.8.i., c.i.e. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, e.c.i.e. Waiter Colley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Mahadey Bhaskab Ghaobal, Esq., c.s.i. James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners :— 

P. I). P. Oldfield, Esq., Acting Judge I M.R.Ry. V. Sobrahmanyam Pantolo Grto, 
of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. j District Judge, Cuddapah. 

I. 

Sir John Wallis, Kt., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras. 

Wriiten answera relating to the Indian This is largely a matter of forecast, and I am not 

Civil Service. prepared to hazard a confident prediction. At 

8462 (1). What is your experience of the work- I ““ inclined to think, few candidates pre- 

ing of the present system of recruitment by open examined in India would be successful ; 

oompetitire examination for the Indian Gvil Ser- with the rapid advanoe of higher education m 
Tice P Do you accept it as generally satisfactory ^dia, the inducements ™®>‘e ^ould be to enter 
in principle?—My twelre years’ experience of the most promising boys for the competition and 
India as Advocate-General and Judge does not ^o strain every nerve to give them an adequate 
enable me to speak with peTsonal knowledge of preparation inducements much stronger than 
some important mattere involved in this and the operating at home—taking account also of 

next following questions. The system of open remarkable memonzing powers of Inman 

competitive examination as at present practised students, I oertainlj antioijmte that this state of 
aesures a certain standard of ability in the mem- would soon be altered; and it seems to me 

bers of the service and is a safeguard against be a serious quesfaon whether the result would 

favouritism, but it appears to me that the success “o* ^ 

which has been attained by the service is largely element in the service to an undesirable exteid. 
due to qualities not tested by the examination, In these ciroumstanoes I think there is muoh to he 
and that success in the competition cannot be assigning a fixed number of appomt- 

taken as a oonolusive test of fitness. I am not “ents to be competed for by Indians, 
prepared to advocate any other method of reomit- 8465 (9). What would be your opinion with 
ment. As regards the judicial branch I do not regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan- 
attribute existing defects to the system of recruit- the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives 

ment but to the want of proper training after ©f India ” reoraited by means of a separate 
admission. examination in India or by means of separate 

8463 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the examinations in each proArinoe or group of pro- 
admission of “Natives of India” and of other vinoes in India P If so, what proportion do you 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, recommend ?—I am inclined to favour this solu- 
what alteration do you recommend?—My per- tion but am not prepared to suggest the particular 
sonal experience is not such as to warrant me in proportion. 

answering this question. 8466 (12). Would you regard any system of 

8464 (7). What is your opinion regarding a selection in India which you may recommend for 
system of simultaneons examination in India and young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in England, open in both oases to all natural-born in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Some objections may system of promoting to listed posts oflSioers of the 
be urged against any method of reoruitment, and Provincial Civil Services. If the former, what 
the proper course is, I think, to consider which alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
method is likely to work best on the whole, conditions governing the Provincial Civil Servi- 
Simultaneons examinations would remove a die- oes ?—I am not prepared to recommend any inter¬ 
advantage under which one class of Indian oandi- ference with promotion from the Provincial Service, 
dates labours, but the governing oons|.deration 8467 (13). Do yon recommend any separata 
appears to me to be, what effect would such a method of reoruitment for the judicial branch of 
obange have upon the recruitment of the service P the Indian Gvil Service ? If so, please desoiibo 
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tile system that yoa would propose P—I do not 
recommend any separate method of reomitment 
for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service, 
but 1 recommend that the number of listed District 
and Sessions Judgeships in the Madras Presidency 
should bo increased so as to allow of more appoint¬ 
ments from the subordinate judioiary and from the 
Bar direct. Unless it is proposed to do away with 
the European District and Sessions Judge—and I 
agree with the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, page 73, that this is not desirable— 
think the Judicial branch should be recruited as 
at present, but that steps should be taken as sug- ^ 
gested in later answers to give a satisfactory train-■ 
ing. From this branch are selected one-third of 
the Judges of the High Court and most of the 
District and Sessions Judges. In the High Court 
the Civilian Judges supply an experience of 
revenue law and administration which is not to 
he looked for in an equal degree in the other ; 
members of the court, and their previous experience ' 
of criminal work as Magfistrates and Judges is 
specially valuable. As District and Sessions Jud¬ 
ges they exercise control and superintendence over ■ 
the suliordinate courts and judicial establishments ' 
of the district for which the previous experience *. 
has helped to qualify them. Their criminal work ' 
as Sessions Judges usually takes up most of their 
time in court and mnch of their civil work, origi¬ 
nal and appellate, as District Judges, is usually 
done by the Subordinate Judges who are now to 
he found in nearly all the districts. I regard the 
administrative and criminal work done by the 
European Judges as specially valuable, and am 
opposed to any method of recruitment wliich 
would eventually eliminate them. As reg^s 
civil work there can be no doubt that Civilian 
Judges, both European and Indian, owing to lack 
of proper training and to the practice of drafting 
executive failures into the judiciary, have too often 
proved unequal to the satisfactory discharge of 
their duties—more especially at first. These 
deficiencies may, I think, be very largely remedied 
by the improved system of selection and training 
now in contemplation, which is referred to in 
subsequent answers, and I do not consider that 
more drastic changes are called for. 

8468 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
oflBcers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you re¬ 
commend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). 

( Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., 
0 . 54) and of the Glovemment of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viot., 0 . 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
ITT to these questions.] P—I would increase the 
number, of listed Distnet and Sessions Judge¬ 
ships. The Provlbcial Judicial Service in the 
Madras Presidency is recruited mainly from vakils 
and pleaders of less than 35 yearp of age who are 
willing to start as Munsifs of the fourth grade 
on a salary of Es. 200 a month. Though they 
include some very able men, they are generally 
selected from the less successful members of the 
profession, and I am of opinion that without 
prejudice to the legitimate expectations of those 
who enter the service at the bottom, some of the 
higher .appointments should be made directly from 
the Bar.. ..There aome difference of opinion as 


to the expediency of tiiis, and it has only been 
done very sparingly. On the whole I am of 
opinion that the service would be strengthened by 
more suqh appointments. The number of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges is sure to be increased as the 
result of the revision of the judicial establishment 
now in progress, and if the munber of listed 
District and Sessions Jud^eships also be increased, 
it would, I think, bo possible to make more such 
appointments directly from the Bar without 
prejudicing the claims of the rest of the service. 

8469 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would yon suggest any 
changes and why P—See my answer to question 
(23). 

8470 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which success¬ 
ful candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England P Do you recommend the 
continuance or abolition of this system ?—I think 
that legal studies should form a larger part of the 
probationary course in view of the prospect that 
probationers may eventually have to discharge 
judicial functions, and that for this purpose the 
probationary coarse should be extended from one 
year to two. The prescribed stndy of the two 
Criminal Codes and of the Law of Evidence will 
supply a sufficient preparation for their criminal 
work as Magistrates and Judges if supplemented 
^ compulsory attendance at oriminaJ courts in 
England. As regards Civil Ijaw I would require 
probationers by way of a beginning to acquire 
some acquaintance with the Law of Property as 
embodied in the Anglo-Indian Codes, viz., the 
Contract Act, the Transfer of Property Act, the 
Easements Act, the Trusts Act, the Specific Belief 
Act, and possibly the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, and also with the principles of the Law of 
Torts which has not been codified. Not only are 
these codes in force in India but they embody in 
a well-ordered manner the rules of English Law 
with alight modifications and will enable the 
probationer to follow intelligently the proceedings 
in the Civil Courts at Home. A certain number 
of attendances at civil and criminal courts was 
formerly required of probationers, and the system 
should be restored, as I have often been assured that 
it proved exceedingly valuable. I do not think 
such training would be of disadvantage to pro¬ 
bationers who afterwards take the executive side, 
but rather the reverse. Lastly, seeing the number 
of statutes which Civilians have to apply and the 
trouble which may result from avoidable errors, 
I think some work on the rules of statutory 
construction should also be prescribed. 

8471 (44). What should De the duration of the 
probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive exami¬ 
nation, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—See my answer to ques¬ 
tion 143). 

8472 (641. Please give your views as to what steps 
tif any) are necessary to improve the proficiency 
m the knowledge of law of members of the Indian 
Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all oimoers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do 
you favour a system of granting stu^y leave to Eu¬ 
rope, and if so, what course of study (course for a 
0 ^ to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or 
other), and what oonffitions do you propose f —I 
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have already stated in my answer to question 
(43), the legal studies I would prescribe during the 
period of probation. The subject of this question 
has recently been considered by the Judges of the 
Madras High Court and the minutes of tbe Judges 
have been communicated to the Secretary of State. 
I agree generally with the minute of Sir Balph 
Benson. From the judicial point of view it is 
important that the election should be made at the 
earliest possible date, but this involves adminis¬ 
trative questions on which I hesitate to express 
any opinion. In my minute I suggested that the 
exact manner in which the study "leave should be 
spent should be prescribed by rules made by the 
Secretary of State in consultation with the Council 
of Legal Education or such other advice as 
might be available. Speaking from my own 
experience as Reader and Examiner to the Coun¬ 
oil of Legal Education under the present system 
(189^98) I doubt if passing the Bar exami¬ 
nation and being called to the Bar would be the 
best preparation. At the end of the leave I think 

Sir John Wallis, 

8474. {Chairman.) You are Judge of the 
Madras High Court, and have been so since 
1906, I believe ?—Yes. 

8475. And before that, from 1900 you were 
Advocate-General P —Yes. 

8476. In answer to the first question, I note 
that you emphasise the point that while the 
open examination is a test for intellectual 
acquirements, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is a test for those other qualities which are 
necessary for an Indian Civil Servant ?—That 
is my opinion. 

8477. Would you say, speaking generally, 
that in your opinion there is room for an 
improvement in those qualities in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—On the whole, I do not think 
that the Indian Civil Service has fallen short in 
the qualities to which I have alluded, and which 
are not tested by tbe examination : 1 tneau as far 
as the service has come under my personal 
experience, because I have not had any great 
means of judging administration in the districts; 
but I attribute that to the general quality of the 
caudidates who have presented themselves for 
examination. 

8478. Therefore, whilst you regard those 
qualities as being a veiy important factor in 
efficient administration, you think, on the whole, 
that open competition, as distinguished from 
any method of selection, is the best ?—W hat I 
intended to convey was that I thought that 
satisfactory results had been achieved, speaking 
generally, under the present system ; but I do 
not desire to say that I regard that system as 
necessarily tbe best system or being incapable 
of improvement. I am not, however, prepared 
to propound an alternative system for the 
general recruitment of the service, which would 
give superior results; but I should be very glad 
if the Commission, after hearing the whole of 
the evidence, should feel themselves in a position 
to propound snob a scheme. 

8479. But you are not prepared to contribute 
any further advice upon this somewhat difficult 
question ?—I should require to enter upon an 
investigation such as the Commission is entering 
upon before I could venture to formulate any 
conclusions. 


there should be an examination in tbe principal 
codified Acts, the Code of Civil Procedure and 
Hindu Law. Attendance at courts should also 
be insisted on. There can be no doubt about 
the advantage to be derived from reading in 
ohambers with a junior ia good practice, but I am 
not sure that juniors who satisfy this condition 
will be able to find room for this new class of 
pupils in addition to those who inteud to make 
the Bar their profession and consequently will 
have the first claim. 

Writi^sn answer relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

8473 (1) Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19tb August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these oou- 
ditious suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration?—I have made my 
suggestions in answer (23) of the previous series. 

called and examined. 

8480. Among the reasons that you give for 
your objeotion to tbe establishment of simul¬ 
taneous examinations is tbe fact that it would, at 
any rate, tend towards a risk of diminishing to 
an undesirable extent the European element ?— 
Tea. 

8481. And you come to that conclusion, as 
I read your answer to the question, because, as 

on say, the inducements are much stronger in 
ndia than those operating at home ?—Yes, 
very largely. 

8482. That means 1 take it, that there is a 
limited field of opportunity in India for profes¬ 
sions as compared with the wider field for other 
professions in England ?—Partly that, and also 
the naturally much greater desirability and 
attractiveness to the Indian mind of the career. 
1 think that sn Indian naturally and legitimately 
would be more attracted to this. 

8483. And that attraction would not be 
merely due to the intrinsic advantages of a 
career in the Indian Civil Service, but also to the 
fact that there are so few other alternative pro¬ 
fessions P—That condition would also operate. 

8484. I see you are inclined to favour a system 
under which a strict proportion of the vcKsancies 
in the Indian Civil Service would be filled by 
Indians recruited by a separate examination in 
India P—Yes. 

8485. And do I gather correctly that you 
would also look with favour on the alternative 
proposal of separate examinations in each of the 
Provinces in India ?—^That is rather a difficult 
question, and I am not prepared to express a 
positive opinion npon it. There is much to be 
said on both sides. 

8486. Ton prefer to confine yourself to the 
main principle that there is a good deal to be said 
for a separate examination in India P—Yes, I 
think that it is an important thing to ascertain, 
in the first place, what the right proportion of 
Europeans should be, and from time to time,— 
of course not as a permanent thing; and then 
that the remaining vacancies might be best 
filled by an examination in India which could 
be especially suited to Indian requirements. 

8487. Ton are not prepared to give any 
definite opinion as to the means by which that 
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examination shonld be carried out in the 
direction of the alternatives I have suggested,—• 
a single examination, on the one hand, in India; 
and, on the other hand, a separate examination 
in the various provinces ?—My knowledge of the 
whole of India is not sufficiently great to justify 
me in ex^ssing an opinion. 

8488. But may I infer from the answer which 
you have given to this question that you are of 
opinion that befter opportunities should be 
given to Indians in the future ?—As a matter of 
general policy, certainly, yes; though I am not 
prepared to fix the exact proportion. But I take 
it that there will be an increased admission of 
Indians. 

8489. I notice in answer to question (13) 
that you suggest an increase in the number of 
District and Sessions Judgeships ; would you be 
prepared to say, approximately, what that 
number should be ?—I see that one-half has been 
suggested, and I am not prepared to differ 
from that, if it can be managed. 

8490. Would you recruit direct from the bar 
to District and Sessions Judgeships, or to Sub- 
Judgeships, or would you adopt this process for 
both ?—I would not lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule. I would generally promote direct from 
the bar to Subordinate J udgeships. 

8491. Yon would allow a certain amount of 
elasticity ?—Yes. 

8492. You would appoint in some cases direct 
to District and Sessions Judgeships where there 
were suitable candidates, and in other oases from 
the lower grades bji" promotion ?—Yes, but I 
would safeguard the interest of the subordinate 
judiciary, generally, by limiting the proportion 
of vacancies to be filled from the bar. I hear 
that one-half has been suggested, but I would 
not fill more than one-half from the bar; 
possibly less. 

8493. I take it you would be anxious to com¬ 
bine efficiency by the direct appointment of 
capable candidates, with the preservation of 
encouragement within the Provincial Civil 
Service by promotion ?—Yes. 

8494. You say, in answer to question (43), 
that the probationary period for the Indian Civil 
Service should last nearly two years in order to 
provide a better training in legal studies ?—Yes. 

8495. It has been stated to us by some wit¬ 
nesses that men are too old when they take up 
their work in India. What is your opinion upon 
that point ?—It may be so, but I have not had 
occasion to find that out. 

8496. In some oases ?—I daresay it is so. It 
is not one of the things, however, that come 
under my observation; but I made the suggestion 
with a view to the legal training. If civilians 
are to be retained in the District Courts, it is 
necessary that there should be some better 
training from the beginning. Keeping them 
longer may be a drawback in one sense, but, 
from my point of view, which is chiefly a judi¬ 
cial one, it would have the advantage of enabling 
a better legal foundation to be laid. 

8497. I take it that you* are opposed to any 
idea of separation between the judicial and 
the executive branches ?—The appointments of 
District and Sessions Judges ? 

8498. Yes, a separate recruitment for the two 
services ?—1 think, on the whole, that it is 
desirable that District and Sessions Judges 
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should, to some extent, continue to be recruited 
from the service, as they have been for the last 
hundred years. To cease that system altogether 
would be a greater change than is necessary or 
desirable at the present time. 

8499. But you would supplement the present 
system with the rearrangement which is in 
process of taking place now, and also with certain 
specific training which you propose in a subse¬ 
quent paragraph ?—Yes. 

8500. The Commission is grateful to you for 
the answers yon have given to question'*(43). 
I am not going into it because it is highly techni¬ 
cal, but it will be of use to ns in our deliberations 
as coming from you, so far as the specific train¬ 
ing which shonld be given is concerned. As 
regards the period of election for the judicial 
branch yon agree generally with the minute that 
was written by Sir Ralph Benson P—Yes. 

8501. {Lord Ronaldshay.) I should like to ask 
yon what are the defects which you had in your 
mind when yon wrote the last sentence of your 
answer to the first question. You say, “ As 
regards the judicial branch, I do not attribute 
existing defects to the system of recruitment 
but to the want of proper training after admis¬ 
sion ” ?—I was thinking of the defective acquain¬ 
tance with civil law which is found sometimes 
amongst Civil Judges, especially on their first 
appointment. 

8502. Generally speaking, it is a lack on their 
part of a knowledge of civil law : it is nothing 
else, is it P That is what yon had in your mind, 
is it not?—Nothing else. 

8503. In your answer to question (43), you 
recommend an altered curriculum for the period 
of probation; and the curriculum which you 
suggest is somewhat similar, I think, to the 
curriculum which was necessary prior to the year 
1891. I suppose that yon must have bad expe¬ 
rience of men who joined before 1891; and I 
should like to ask you whether, in the course of 
your experience, you have had opportunities of 
comparing the qualifications of those who entered 
the service prior to 1891, with the qualifications 
of those who have entered the service since that 
date ?—I am afraid I have not. 

8504. But surely many of the District and 
Sessions Judges with whom yon have come into 
contact, or whose work you have had some 
opportunity of seeing, must have been men who 
entered the service prior to 1891 ?—Certainly, 
most of them, I should say. 

8505. Those men passed a probationary period 
of two years, and during that period they had to 
take up a very considerable legal curriculum t 
what I really want to try and find out is whether 
your experience would suggest that these men 
showed considerable superiority, as far as legal 
acquirements are concerned, over those men who 
entered the service subsequently, and who did 
not pass through the same period of probation ? 
—believe that my experience has almost exclu¬ 
sively been confined to the men who entered the 
servicebefore 1891, that is sitting in an Appellate 
Conrt, which I have not been doing very recently, 
as I sit mostly on the original side of the Court, 
I intend that this suggested probation of two 
years, to take proper eflfeot, should be supple¬ 
ment^ by a further study, because, otherwise, 
what they learnt in the period of probation they 
would very likely get rusty in. 
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8506. I understand that yon want it supple¬ 
mented by some siiol course of training as has 
been suggested by the Government of India in 
their despatches on that question ?—Yea. 

8507. In answer to question (13), you say that 
you regard the administrative and criminal work 
done by European Judges as especially valu¬ 
able : you are opposed, therefore, to any method 
■of recruitment which would eventually eliminate 
them. I suppose when you use the words 
“European Judges” there you are referring 
entii%ly to the Civilian Judges ? —Yes. 

8508. That is to say Judges who have been 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—^Yes. 

8509. You do not apply that equally to 
English barristers ?—I was not considering 
English barristers at all, I was simply dealing 
with the District and Sessions Courts in which 
barristers do not sit. I did not understand that 
the High Court was the subject of the reference 
at all, and I have said nothing about that. 

8510. You were referring entirely to District 
and Sessions Judges ?—Yes. 

8511. That being so, if a scheme for the com¬ 
plete separation of the two branches of the 
service were introduced, the result would be to 
eliminate Judges who possess what are in your 
opinion very valuable qualifications: that is to 
say, these men who now possess this administra¬ 
tive ability, and this facility for criminal work, 
would no longer find their way into the ranks of 
the District and Sessions Judges P—One would 
have to consider what is exactly the alternative. 
I do not regard recruitment direct from the 
European Bar at home to District Judgeships as 
desirable, or, perhaps, practicable. 

8512. If that were not so, would not this 
follow: if there were to be complete separation 
of the two functions, if the judicial service was 
not to be recruited at all from the ranks of the 
Indian Civil Service, from the executive branch 
of the Indian Civil Service, and you were not to 
recruit European barristers, the result would be 
that the whole of the judicial service would be 
necessarily manned by Indians recruited from the 
Vakil class ?—Yes, and there would also be 
Indian barristers. There are a certain number 
of Indian barristers who would be eligible. 

8513. Quite so. It would not be possible 
under such a system to recruit men who possess 
these particular qualifications which the civil 
Judges derive from their experience in the 
executive branch of the service before they join 
the judicial service ?—They have some executive 
and judicial experience, and some magisterial 
experience, and to that extent, of course, that is 
an advantage to them as opposed to the others. 

8514. It is a strong argument for not having 
a complete separation of the two branches of the 
service ?—Yes. 

8515. There is one other question I want to ask 
you. You say in answer to question (7), that 
you think that before very long if a system of 
simultaneous examinations were set up, probably 
a very large number of Indian candidates would 
find their way into the service, and you base 
that opinion, largely, upon what yon call the 
remarkable memorising powers of Indian 
students. I assume you mean by that, that if 
an examination for the Indian Civil Service were 
set up in this conntry,‘Indian students who show 
a great facility for acquiring knowledge by 


means of their memory would probably cram for 
this examination, and would cram so successfully 
that they would be able to pass in considerable 
numbers. Is that what I understand you to 
mean ?—I suppose there is a good deal of cram¬ 
ming all round for this examination by every¬ 
body. I think Indians have great capacity 
for cramming. 

8516. You think they possess a great capacity 
foi cramming ?—There, again, I am only speak¬ 
ing from report. I have not been an examiner: 
but that is whaD I understand. 

8517. That really is the point I wanted to 
know. I want to know whether you have 
come to the conclusion that these Indians 
possess such a remarkable memorising power 
from your own intercourse with Indian 
students who have become members of the 
Bar, and so on. Does your own experience in 
your contact and intercourse with these men 
lead you to suppose that they do possess this 
very great capacity for memorising ?—think 
they have great memories. I cannot say that 
from my own experience. I think it is a gene¬ 
rally accepted fact, and it is what I have always 
understood, although it has not come within my 
personal experience. 

8518. There is only one other question I 
should like to ask yon. It is a rather legal one ; 
—a question of law. I understand that vou 
have suggested the laying down of a definite 
number of posts for Indians, or something of 
that kind : you are not very definite about it, 
but you think that is a sort of general scheme 
which might possibly prove satisfactory f —^Yes. 

8519. The point I would like to ask yon is 
this: supposing it was considered to be desir¬ 
able to lay down a statutory minimum of 
Europeans in the service, would that, in your 
opinion, constitute a violation of the Act of 
1833 P—Certainly not. That Act is said to have 
removed a disqualification. 

8520. I will read you the exact words of the 
paragraph I am interested in. The exact words 
are “ Be it enacted,—That no native of the said 
territories nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
ofiBce or employment under the said company ”? 
—That in my opinion is a qualified enactment, 
“ shall be disabled by reason only.” But if for 
the. best Government of India it is desirable, 
and for the best system of recruitment it is de¬ 
sirable, that a certain number of places should be 
reserved for Indians to be filled by an examina¬ 
tion in India, then I do not think that that 
infringes the qualified provisions of the Statute. 

8521. Allow me to interrupt yon for a 
moment. You say that “ a certain number of 
places should be reserved for Indians.” I am 
taking the converse. Supposing it was consi¬ 
dered necessary to lay down a minimum of 
Europeans in the Indian Civil Service, would 
not the fact of laying down a minimum number 
of Europeans constitute a breach of that para¬ 
graph of the Act ?—I do not think so, if' a 
reasonable number of places are reserved for 
Europeans. This section was enacted, as I 
understand it, for the purpose of removing some 
of the disabilities under which Indians were 
supposed to labour. 
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' 8522. {Mr. Chaubal.) Following up your 
last answer to Lord Eonaldshay, may I ask you 
this ? Supposing it was decided that all Civil 
Service posts should be filled up by Europeans, 
would yon consider that to bean infringement 
of the Statute ?—Certainly. 

8523. If all civilian posts, all the posts which 
are now in the Civil Service cadre, were filled, or 
could be filled, only by Europeans, supposing 
that was ruled, would that be an infringement of 
the Statute ?—If there were veiy strong reasons, 
which there are not, for making suoh a provision, 

I should say that it would not be an infringe¬ 
ment of the Statute. 

8524. I am not taking into consideration the 
reason. Supposing rightly or wrongly that that 
Act, as you say, removes a disability under 
which the Indians laboured at that time, do yon 
not think that the rule that all places shall be 
filled by none but Europeans, would be imposing 
the same disability which was said to be 
removed by the enactment ?—I think it would 
be entirely contrary to the spirit of the enact¬ 
ment. 

8525. You gave it as your opinion that if 

there is a complete separation of the executive 
and the judicial , . . f —I was speaking 

as regards District and Sessions Judges: that 
was the only point I was dealing with. I was 
not dealing with the magisterial question. It 
was not in my mind. 

8526. A scheme for the separation of judicial 
and executive is not inconsistent with the 
persons who ultimately become District and 
Sessions Judges having previous administrative 
and magisterial experience ?—I am afraid I do 
not quite follow you. 

8527. As I understood, the answer to the 
question put to you by Lord Ronaldshay was 
that at present you find that District and ■ Ses¬ 
sions Judges appointed from the Indian Civil 
Service cadre,—from civilians who have magis¬ 
terial and administrative experience,—is an 
asset of great value in the performance of their 
duties as District and Sessions Judges : that is 
what yon have said?—Tes. 

8528. And then Lord Ronaldshay followed 
that up by asking you whether, if there were a 
separation of judicial and executive, so far as 
District Judges are concerned, then the District 
and Sessions Judges would be lacking in this 
administrative and magisterial experience. That 
was the (juestion that was put to you ?—I should 
have to consider what is the alternative scheme 
for recruitment. 

8529. That is what I am coming to. Suppos¬ 
ing in the scheme for recruitment—which may 
be suggested under a scheme for the separation 
•of the two—that District Judges' posts can be 

iven to men before they are made District 
udges, men who have experience at the bar, 
and have done some magisterial and administra¬ 
tive work; if the places are given to such men, 
there would be nothing against filling up the 
posts of District and Sessions Judges by these 
men ?—Do you mean that men at the bar were 
to have judicial experience; because I am not 
proposing that anybody should be taken up at 
the bar and pitchforked at once into a District 
and Sessions Judge's place. If you had a sepa¬ 
rate system altogether of promotion from the 
bar to magisterial appointments, if you have a 


separate criminal system of administration, yon 
might have such a scheme. 

8530. If snoh a scheme were possible, the 
objection that District and Sessions Judges 
would be without administrative and magisterial 
experience would vanish ? If the persons who 
fill up those posts, previous to their being raised 
or promoted to that stamp, are in places where 
they will acquire that experience, for some time, 
then that objection will probably vanish ?—Such 
people would be more competent as far as 
experience of criminal work goes. 

8531. Coming to another point you are, as I 
understand, in principle of the opinion that the 
earlier a person selects for the judicial or 
executive line the better ?—Yes, of course. 

8532. May I know the nature of the adminis¬ 
trative difficulty which you apprehend in the way 
of that being carried out?—This matter was 
considered by the Madras High Court, and 
certain administrative difficulties were pointed 
out, I have, however, no experience of adminis¬ 
tration, or of administrative difficulties, and I 
take this on trust. I cannot speak to that. 

8533. I should like to have some more definite 
opinion as to why yon consider persons, passing 
the bar examination as it is now constituted, 
and being called to the bar, would not have a 
better preparation than by attending barristers' 
chambers ?—I do not think I said that. What 
I meant was this. Civilians are very good 
examinees. It is comparatively easy for them 
to cram up and pass the bar examination. I 
have known it done in a most suiprisingly 
short time in my own experience. As far as 
the bar examination is concerned with English 
law, I would sooner have them begin their 
studies in our Codified law. Our codified law has 
great educational advantages for Civilians. It is 
much shorter and much easier to acquire many 
of the chief rules of the law from our Codes than 
the English Case law. 

8534. Referring to your answer to question 
(64), is the reading in chambers to be at home, 
or out in India here ?—The suggestion was 
that it should be at home, but you will see that 
I have been very cautious as to that. I am not 
convinced that it would work. I am not pre¬ 
pared to express an opinion upon it. I think it 
is a question which should be decided at home 
by people on the spot. I have been out here 
for twelve years, and I am not now sufficiently 
in touch with those matters to be able to speak 
to them. 

8535. Supposing a person was called to the 
bar, and then put in six months with a barrister 
either at home or out here in India, would you' 
not think that that would he the best equipment 
and training ?—I would sooner have a study of 
the Indian law. 

8536. That would bo better achieved by being 
in chambers here, would it not ?—No, by a 
separate examination. I would have them pass 
an examination in the law as administered in 
this country. I do not attach very much impor¬ 
tance to being called to the bar for people who 
are going into the judiciary: it is largely 
formality and eating dinners. 

8537. You do not attach importance to the sort 
of lectures in law which are now given at home ? 
—Yes, 1 do. I think they would be a great 
advantage. I intended to suggest that they 
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might even be required to attend lectures, or still 
better that they might have special lectures 
suited to themselves. 1 attach great importance 
to attending the courts in England. I think 
that would be most salutary. 

8538. {Mr. Gokhale.) I am not sure that I 

clearly understand the opinion you have ex¬ 
pressed on the subject of the Statute of 1883. I 
should like to invite your attention to the exact 
wording of the section. It is as follows ;—“ No 
native of the said territories nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, ofiBce, or employment under 
the said Company.”—They may, I think, be so 
disabled; but if it is for the general interests of 
the country. . . . 

8539. We will take the section as it stands ?— 
That is the interpretation I put upon the word 
“ only." 

8540. Therefore, if any proportion of the total 
number of offices in the Civil Service,—no matter 
what it is, whether it is the whole, three-fourths 
or two-thirds,—is definitely prescribed as the 
proportion which must be filled by Europeans, to 
that extent would there not be a disability put 
upon an Indian by reason only of his colour or 
place of birth—to that extent?— Not in my 
opinion. 

8541. I want to know how that is ?—What is 
the reason which dictates the exclusion ? 

8542. I should like first of all to be clear upon 
the letter of the law ?—It says, “ only." If yon 
have any other reasons, it does not come within 
the section according to my construction. 

8543. Therefore, if you say that persons who 
are unfit for certain reasons (those reasons being 
unconnected with race, or creed, or colour) shall 
not be employed, I can understand that; but if 
it is merely said that two-thirds of the places 
shall go to Europeans, if this is expressly laid 
down, then you say that an Indian by the mere 
reason of his colour or his place of birth shall be 
excluded from those two-thirds: is not that so ? 
If an Indian is unfit, that is another matter; but 
if an Indian is fit, how can you keep him out ?— 
My view is that if the general interests require 
that there should be a certain proportion, then 
it is necessary. The question is what the section 
means. 

8644. With regard to your answer to question 
(7), I see that you think that if simultaneous 
examinations are instituted, at first only a f©^ of 
the candidates who are examined in India will 
be successful, but that this would soon change, 
and that before long the service would run the 
risk of being swamped by Indians: that is your 
opinion roughly, is it not ?—Yes. 

8545. Could you give us some idea as to how 
long it would be: would it be 20 years ?—I have 
said it is only a matter of forecast; I am not a 
propheji. 

8546. I should like to know what is in your 
mind P—I should anticipate before many years ; 
say 10 years or so. 

8547. That the necessaiy facilities would come 
into existence in this country, and that Indians 
would probably get in in large numbers in ten 
years ; is that roughly what you mean ?—Yes, I 
think so; in increasing numbers. 


8548. There are two things yon state in con¬ 
nection with this. You say, first, that with the 

■ rapid advance of higher education in India the 
inducements there would be greater j and, 
secondly, yon state that the remarkable memo¬ 
rising power of Indian students would also bring 
about such a result. Those are the two reasons 
that you have mentioned here ?—I think that, 
naturally, all the brightest Indian boys, or at any 
rate, a great majority of the brightest Indian, 
boys, would be entered for the service. I think 
you would have the very pick of Indian students 
going in for this examination, naturally. 

8549. I see what you mean, but I want to 
know what you mean by “ rapid advance of 
higher education ”?—I mean the quality of the 
education which, I hope, is improving. 

8550. You are Vice-Chancellor of the Madras- 
University, are yon not ?—I am. 

8551. So that you are fairly familiar with the- 
standards prescribed for the various examina¬ 
tions. I am not going into details, but, in a 
general way you know what the standards here 
are just now ?—Yes, 

8552" Do yon think that there has been 
much perceptible increase in the standard 
during the last fifty years. At the highest 
examination there is perhaps some increase, but 
it is very little ?—I could not answer that 
question. I have not compared the standard of 
the papers that have been set. 

8553. Take the standards of the B.A. and 
M.A. papers when the University was first 
established. Were they less difficult than they 
are now ?—I should like that information to be 
given by some educational authority. 

8554. I put the question to you because yom 
are the Vice-Chancellor of the Cniversity. Sup¬ 
posing it was only the numbers that were 
increasing, and that the standard of the exam¬ 
ination was not really perceptibly much 
higher ?—I look at it in this way. Yon have 32' 
subjects for the Civil Service. 

8555. It is 38 ?—It may be 38, but I read 32, 
here this morning. You take a certain number 
of those with aggregate marks of 6,000, so that 
you can only have a selection. The B.A. 
Honours coarse lasts from 15 to 20. A brilliant 
student will take Honours at 20 in the Madras 
University. We have a specialising system, so 
that he will not take Honours in many branches. 
He will not have many subjects available to take 
him into the Civil Service. But under the 
present system he Las four years more to 
prepare. When I said this, I did not attach; 
much importance to my own opinion: it is the 
general impression which I formed in conversa¬ 
tion with those here who, I think, are best able 
to judge; and that impression is that a certain 
number of successes would be obtained before 
long, and then I think that there would be, it 
seems to me, every incentive in India to make 
that number of successes as large as possible. 

8556. I quite admit that there would be every 
incentive, but there is the question of whether 
there would be the necessary facilities for passing 
the examination in this country ?—The facilities- 
must vary. I should imagine that in Calcutta 
there will be very good facilities. 

8557. We are talking of this Presidency?— 
And I hope here too. If you have a brilliant; 
Honours student passing at 20 he has till 24. 
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8658. That is the latest at which he mast 
appear. He might he 22 or 23 ?—It is onlv a 
matter of forecast. I certainly anticipate that 
there would be a very large proportion of 
sncceiaes. 

8559. Do you know the case of a student of 

the Madras IIniversity who took a first-class in 
Mathematics here, and who went to Cambridge 
and passed as Senior Wrangler, but stood 
fairly low in the Civil Service Examination P 
Have you heard of that ?—I know the gentleman 
yon mean. He was a scholar nominated by the 
University here. * 

8560. He was Senior Wrangler of his time ? 
—Yes. 

8561. So that in one subject he was extra¬ 
ordinarily brilliant, but that did not help him 
very much in the Civil Service examination, and 
your Honours men will be men who have studied 
only one subject particularly well ?—My point 
is that they will have an opportunity of studying. 

8562. Your Honours course is five years P— 
Yes. 

8563. And a boy matriculates when he is 15 P 
—Yes. 

8564. Fifteen is the minimum age, is it not P— 
Yes, 15 is the minimum age. 

8565 And he must spend five years before he 
takes Honours P—Yes. 

8666. That will mean he will be 20 ?—Yes. 
I may say this. I have no doubt that if such a 
system is introduced pressure will be brought 
upon 08 to depart, to some extent, from this 
specialising system, which was adopted after 
much controversy, and that we shall have to 
frame our Honours course in a way which 
will be more advantageous for the proposed 
candidate. 

8567. Do you really think that the pressure 
would be felt by the Senate of your University P 
—Certainly. I do not understand. Why not P 

8568. How many candidates at the most would 
there be P—I think there would bo a very strong 
public feeling in the Presidency that additional 
facilities ought to be granted, and I think that 
that being so, public opinion would find effect in 
the Senate. 

8569. Yon know that four-fifths of your Senate 
is appointed by Government every five years ? 
—I am glad to say that our divisions have not 
proceeded upon those lines. 

8570. But four-fifths are appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, are they not P—Yes, that is so. 

8571. And the maiorii^ of them are composed 
' of European ofiicials i —That also is so ; but very 
, few are Civil Servants. I feel that it would be 

exceedingly difficult for the Senate of the Univer- 
'sity to resist the pressure. I know that some 
jedncationists dislike the suggestion on the 
^ound that it would interfere with the present 
system. 

r 8572. Your experience is different from mine. 
One more question. Yon are in favour of a 
/separate examination for any proportion that 
/' might be fixed for Indians ?—On the whole, 
< it is a difficult question; but I am inclined to 
think that that is the solution which has the 
fewest difficulties in the way. 

8573, You do not express any opinion abont 
the proportion yourself ?—I leave the proportion 
to he fixed. 


8574. Do you know that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in 1893 favoured a proportion of one-third P 
—I believe that is so. 

8575. Would you leave it to the Government 
to fix the proportion ?—I would leave it to be 
settled. 

8576. But, as far as that proportion is con¬ 
cerned, would you have any objection to the 
examination being held in India under the autho¬ 
rity of the Civil Service Commissioners—not at 
the same time when the London examination is 
held, but at some other time of the year—the 
examination to be of the same stiffness and 
standard ? Would you object to a separate 
examination, held at another time, so that the 
danger about Indians displacing European can¬ 
didates might be removed; an examination to 
recruit in India'only for the proportion laid down 
in India under the authority of the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—i have no objection to the 
Civil Service Commissioners holding the exam¬ 
ination. Of course it is possible that some better 
method might be devised. 

8577. Yon do not see any objection ?—I 
should think that the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners would be as good examiners as to be 
found anywhere. I should not have any objec¬ 
tion to their holding the examination. 

8578. Would it not remove the grievance of 
the Indians who may be taken into the Civil 
Service in that way that under any other 
arrangement there would be a stamp of inferiority 
on them P—Personally I do not believe in the 
stamp of inferiority at all. It seems to me that 
civilians are not judged by the place at which 
they come out in the examination. I should 
imagine that they would be judged by the work 
they did. I am not prepared to say, but I do 
not know that men in the Army entering by the 
Militia in the old days have a worse standing 
than men who entered by Sandhurst. 

8579. Would yon include the men who get in 
by the examination in India in the same list as 
those who come in by the London door; or are 
they to be on a separate list ?—Personally I have 
no objection to excluding them. 

8580. Excluding them, or including them P— 
Treat them in the same way. 

8581. (Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (23) 
you have said that the number of Subordinate 
Judges is sure to be increased as the result of the 
provision ?—^Yes. 

8682. Do you confine that to Sub-Judges, or 
is the number of Munsifs also likely to be 
increased ?—I believe so. 

8583. At the end of that sentence you go on 
to suggest that some District and Sessions 
Judgeships should be recruited direct from tiie 
Bar ?—Some. I would have some Subordinate 
Judgeships and District and Sessions Judge- 
ships, but I would leave that as a matter of 
discretion to the Government, acting in consulta¬ 
tion with the High Court, which is practically 
the present system. 

8584. If yon increase the number of District 
and Sessions Judgeships open to that service, 
will not that pro tanto injuriously affect the 
interests of the Provincial Civil Service ? They 
have got four Judgeships at present, have they 
not ?—Yes. 

8585. Proportionate to a certain number of 
Sub-Judges and Munsifs P—^Yes. 
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8586. Do jon see my point?—Certainly ; but 
I think I have said that I would have regard to 
the interests and the present prospects of the 
subordinate service. 

8587. Yon do not think it would be to the 
interests of the judicial administration of the 
country that that service should be prejudicially 
affected ?—No. 

8588. If the increase in the number of listed 
posts of Districtaand Sessions Judges is to go 
wholly to the Bar and no part of the increase is 
to go to the Provincial Service, although the 
number of Sub-Judges and Munsifs is largely 
increased, their interests will be prejudicially 
affected ?—No; I hardly think so. What I 
mean is that they would be getting as much as 
they had any right to when they entered the 
service. All that I mean to say is that a certain 
infusion of fresh blood from the Bar would I 
think, on the whole, be a desirable thing. 

8589. Then, in your answer to question 
(43), you have given us some interesting pro¬ 
posals for tile training in law of officers, the 
members of the Civil Service, during the course 
of their probation. I should like to have your 
opinion on one point. Do you recommend 
during the probationary period a course of 
instruction in the codified laws of India? A 
View has been expressed that what is required 
is not training in England, during the pro¬ 
bationary period, in the codified laws of India, 
which, it is alleged, can be taught and acquired 
equally suitably in India, but preferably that 
such officers should undergo a thorough course of 
training more in the general principles of juris¬ 
prudence and the general principles of law, 
which would give them a much better legal 
basis for the appreciation of Indian codes than 
could be obtained by simply studying all these 
particular codes in England. That is the alter¬ 
native which has been put forward and I should 
like to know which is the better method of legal 
training ?—I have stated my opinion. I have 
considered that matter and it is a very difficult 
one. I personally have been through this sug¬ 
gested traiiiing and it is difficult to say how much 
good it did me. One has to make the best use 
of the time when one has only limited opportu¬ 
nities. I certainly believe that a mastery of the 
codified laws of India would be of more practical 
use to them than a general knowledge of the 
general principles of jurisprudence which is a 
very vague thing; and a knowledge of the 
general principles of jurisprudence can, I think, 
be acquired from the little book called “ Holland 
on Jurisprudence ” in a comparatively short time. 
There is the Reman Law and it is desirable to 
know something of it at Home; but there again 
it is more a luxury than a necessity. 

8590. If the probationary course in England 
be restricted to a study of Indian codes, would 
you tell me whether those codes could not be 
equally well taught in India itself without 
any probation in England ?—But the probation¬ 
ary period in England should be used in attend¬ 
ing Civil and Criminal Courts and seeing how 
justice is administered ; and as far as residence 
in England goes, I attach chief importance to 
that point, because the codes might just as well 
be mastered in India. 

8691. The attendance at High Courts and 
other courts in India would not be equally 


effective ?—Certainly not; I do not think so. I 
think that justice is a<lmini8tered in a model 
manner in the higher Civil and Criminal Courts 
at Home and I think it desirable that the.v should 
see it there. 

8592. Then you have recommended that the 
bifurcation between the Executive and Judicial 
functions should commence at the earliest 
possible age?—Prom the Judicial point of 
view. That is my point of view. I am not 
competent to deal with the administrative diffi¬ 
culties and that is why I have left myself in the 
hands of Sir Ralph Benson on the point. 

8593. But from the Judicial point of view, do 
you think there is any difficulty in the officers of 
such young age either electing or being selected 
for particular aptitude for the judicial service ? 
Would it be difficult at the earliest possible age 
to discover it ? Would it be easier later in life 
to elect for the service ?—I should think not. 
Men choose their profession earlier in life. 

8594. There is another objeotiin which has 
been put forward, and on which I should like to 
have your opinion as to whether it is entitled 
to weight or not. That is, if yon put the age of 
selection very early, you would discourage men 
from going into the judicial department, because 
while young they would like to lead a more active 
life, they would like executive work and camping, 
etc. j and all that would tend to discourage 
selection for the judicial branch at that age 
There may be some force in that objection. 
But if Civilian Judges are to be retained, it is 
necessary, in my opinion, that some steps should 
be taken to give them an adequate training. 
That there are difficulties I quite realise. 

8595. [Mr. Macdonald.) I wonder if yon 
would mind again turning to the section of 
the Government of India Act, as the question 
has been raised. You have dealt with the first 
part of the section which relates to religion, 
place of birth, descent or colour. The latter 
part of it says “ Be disabled from hojding any 
place, office, or employment." “ Any" there 
might mean one of two things ; either any place 
separately and individually in the sense really of 
“ every,” or it might mean any category of place, 
not in the sense of “ every ” at all, so that you 
could say that, in the general cadre of the 
service, one half of the places should in the 
public interests be reserved for Europeans, and 
yet contend that there was no place, no kind of 
place, from which an Indian was excluded by 
reason of his religion, place of birth, descent or 
colour ?—Quite so. 

8596. You consider that the word “ any ” in 
the Statute might be considered in one of the two i 
ways?—I quite accept the construction of the^ 
iStatute which you suggest. If it was said that 
no Indian shall be a member of Board of 
Revenue, that is an infringement of the Statute. 

8597. But you may say that half the members 
of the Board of Revenue shall be or may be 
Indians ?—^That is my construction of the 
Statute. 

8598. I just wanted to know if I was right in 
my construction of the Statute ?—^That is my 
construction. 

8599. If you turn to your answer to question 
(1), in the last sentence of it, you refer to the 
Judicial branch; but I think you said afterwards 
that you did not take into consideration the 
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Judicial brancli below the District and Sessions 
Judge when 7 on made that observation ?—That 
is so. 

8600. So that, if I were to go and put any 
question about the magisterial section of the 
branch, your answer would not be properly 
based ?—My experience of ' the magisterial 
branch has^ been comparatively slight and there¬ 
fore I refrained from answering those questions. 

8601. Perhaps I will put a question and see 
if you cannot answer it. Wo had a statement 
made in the course of our sittings here that this 
hind of case is, fairly common ; a police case is 
settled in the law court and its report is sent to 
the Collector who, on reading the report and the 
decision, allows his mind to be swayed by 
information which he has received from the 
police diary or by other departmental inform¬ 
ation, which was not brought up in evidence and 
from which therefore his mind would be not 
absolutely colorless. Occupying an executive 
position he, knowing these things, orders the'Case 
to be retried either by sending it back to the 
original court or by asking a special magistrate 
to try it; a case of discharge. Would yon say 
from your experience, and not from hearsay, if 
these cases are common ?—I cannot say. But 1 
should like to say this: that the power which is 
given to Magistrates, after discharge by a Subor¬ 
dinate Magistrate, to direct a further enquiry and 
practically a retrial, appears to me to have been 
dictated by the conditions of the country, and the 
opinion of the legislature at the time at which it 
was passed was that the subordinate judiciary 
and criminal magistracy could not always be 
entirely relied upon, and that there were possibi¬ 
lities of corruption or other things, which required 
to be checked by the superior Magistrate. If 
the Magistrate happened to have a knowledge of 
that sort which you have alluded to, it would be 
impossible for him to altogether exclude it from 
his mind in carefully examining the evidence. 

8602. Would not that be a departure from 
the jnethod of strict justice ?—It is altogether 
an anomalous power, this directing a further 
enquiry; and there has been a discussion of it 
in our courts. Some judges were inclined to 
hold that a discharge by a Magistrate amounted 
to an acquittal. All I can say is that it is 
almost impossible for a Magistrate to exclude 
altogether information of that sort which he may 
have in his mind; and I am not sure that it was 
in tended that he should. 

8603. We have no parallel to it at home ?— 
Absolutely nothing. In India you are getting 
an evolution of judicial methods which rouses 
some sort of general criticism about those 
methods which have been taking place from 
time to time and by reason of which our evolu¬ 
tion has gone on. 

8604. Possibly the point I would like you to 
^nsider is : Do you not think that, when the 
judicial mind of India reaches a certain stage, 
this kind of power that you have just been des¬ 
cribing and which you say is a historical product 
and has arisen under certain circumstances under 
which India had to be governed—don’t you think 
that the time would come when it would mean 
that there would be a lack of confidence in the 
impartiality of the exercise of the judicial func¬ 
tion and when changes will have to take place in 
consequence ?—-It would be desirable, when the 


subordinate Criminal Magistrate commands 
sufficient confidence to do away with it. But 
taking Indian opinion alone, even in recent 
years, very strong criticisms have been passed 
(I am not in a position to say whether they were 
jnstified or not) upon the relmbdity of the 
magistracy. 

8605. Does the word “ Magistrate ” include 
Collector ?—I mean the Subordinate Magistrate, 
the lowest class of criminal Magistrates. It is 
chiefly with his judgments that the District 
Magistrate interferes under this section by 
ordering a further enquiry; taking notice of 
discharge and ordering a farther inquiry either 
by that Magistrate or, if he so chooses by another 
Magistrate. 

8606. Has not complaint been made that a 
District Magistrate himself, by the exercise of 
this power, has done injustice, when jnstice was 
done originally P—Of course such complaints 
may have been made. 

8607. Did you come across them in your judi¬ 
cial experience ?—I do not at present recall 
myself cases where injustice was done by the 
District Magistrate rather than by the Sub- 
Magistrate. There are, no doubt, cases in which 
that power has been injudiciously exercised by 
District Magistrates. If yon give a power like 
that, it is perfectly certain that human nature 
being what it is, in a certain proportion of oases 
interference may be uncalled for. 

8608. You see the bearing which this point 
has upon the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions ?—Yes. If you raise the 
character of your Sub-Magistrates, who are 
generally supposed to be in a less favourable 
position than District Munsifs—if you raise that 
you render less necessary a control of this nature. 

8609. In so far as you raise the status and 
probity of the lower grade of your judiciary, by 
so much do you naturally separate the judicial 
functions from the executive functions, because 
the executive function is not required to come 
in to check it P—There would be less need of 
such checks as that. 

8610. That has been, as a matter of fact, done 
in this Presidency; where you have a large 
district, your Tahsildar has not got the magis¬ 
terial functions to discharge that he used to 
have before ?—I am afraid that is a branch of 
which I have no personal knowledge. 

8611. {Mr. Madge.) Judging by the fruits of 
the competitive system you think that, though 
not theoretically perfect, it practically gives such 
results that you are not yourself prepared to 
recommend any improvements, but you think 
that an improvement is possible ?—I should be 
very glad to see it considered. That is all I can 
say. 

8612. Would it help you either to know that 
the opinion has been offered that, as a test of 
character and a number of other things that an 
average Englishman is supposed to possess, 
it has been suggested that a Board for EngllaE 
candidates affords facilities for estimating cha¬ 
racter ? Do you think that such a Board would 
be advisable here if possible ?—There is difficulty 
in anything of that sort working well. 

8613. Do you think those difficulties are 
insurmountable ?—I should not like to say that; 
but. they are very great. I mean that is a 
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question I am willing to leave to the Commission 
to consider. 

8614. One of jonr objections to the aimnl- 
taneoas examinations is that they would be 
crowded with students in the country. But 
suppose the Government only declared a certain 
number of appointments vacant which should be 
filled from successful passes, that objection 
would disappear ?—I do not quite follow you. 

8615. Suppose, previous to any simultaneous 
examination, the Government only called for an 
examination in any particular year in order to 
fill a certain number of vacancies and no more, 
then that objection would not hold good —the 
objection that the examination would be crowd¬ 
ed?—Yon mean that the Government should 
admit Indians to compete only for particular 
offices. You mean that when the vacancies do 
occur the Government should hold a special 
examination for a nember of vacancies. 

8616. For a number of vacancies in each 
particular year ?—I think that is what they 
always do. 

8617. Then it would not matter if the exami¬ 
nation were held or not if only a number of 
particular vacancies are filled?—I understand 
that there are always a particular number of 
vacancies. 

8618. Do you or do you not think—you have 
already partially answered the question—that 
the simultaneous examinations in this country 
would exercise a pressure on our Universities 
which would tend to a deterioration of the 
standard of general education ?—That is a matter 
which we should have to try and guard against. 
It raight raise difficulties which we should have 
to try and meet as best as we could. 

8619. You have admitted the pressure, but 
you think that it should be avoided?—The 
Universities should try and avoid it. 

8620. You said that you consider that the 
executive experience gained by Civil Servants 
by the time they reach the branch of Sessions 
Court is a valuable asset. Consequently if 
any bifurcation took place before that period 
our Sessions Court would be deprived of very 
valuable experience ?—Yes. 

8621. And if the Sessions Court and other 
Courts were recruited largely from the Bar they 
would be deprived of that experience altogether ? 
—I think it is desirable that more Judges should 
have such experience ; but, on the other hand. 
Judges recruited from the Bar may have other 
qualities. Taking the thing as a whole, 1 am 
not in favour of eliminating the European 
District and Sessions Judges—that is practically 
what I mean—but, at the same time, I think 
that there should be a larger number of District 
and Sessions Judges nominated from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service and the Bar. 

8622. Would the familiarity with the techni¬ 
que of Law compensate for the absence of 
experience gained in the executive offices ?—If 
suitably chosen, the members nominated from 
the bar would have a class of experience of their 
own which would be of value. 

8623. I did not under-estimate that value, but 
I wanted your opinion as to whether one would 
compensate for the other or not^?—I think that 
seems to be a question not easy of solution. 

; 8624. Would your opinion on this point affect 
or not affect your opinion as to the period of 


bifurcation that would be desirable ?—Not much. 
I think the period of bifurcation, from a purely 
judicial point of view, should be as early as 
possible ; but we run up against administrative 
difficulties, that I do not feel competent to deal 
with. That is why the High Court has recom¬ 
mended a later period than it would otherwise do. 

8625. The country is passing through a state 
of transition and Mr. itamsay Macdonald has 
referred to the evolution of the judiciary. Do 
you think or do you not that the administration 
of justice both now and in the past has, in some 
measure, been in executive and judicial hands, 
looking at the administration of justice as the 
setting of a wrong right ?—If you mean that the 
officers who administered justice have also had 
executive functions, yes—a large number. 

8626. I do not want to go into the history of 
the subject; but I may say that before the 
British rule the administration of justice was 
vested in the ruler ?—There was confusion of 
powers j one man had all the powers very often. 

8627. So it occurred to me that, partly be¬ 
cause of that, British justice in this country took 
on both the executive and judicial character, and 
the District officer has opportunities of travel¬ 
ling into the interior and of setting things right 
that belonged to the judicial rather than to the 
executive ?—Yes, possibly, I am not pTopaiod. to 
express any opinion about that. 

8628. (Mr, Ahdur Rahim.) I should like 
to ask you one or two questions about the Act 
of 1833 to which your attention has already 
been drawn. The wording is “shall, by reason 
only of his being a Native of India or by reason 
of his religion, place of birth, descent or colour, 
be disabled from holding any office.” As re¬ 
gards the word “ only,” I wish to suggest this: 
reasons other than consideration of the effi¬ 
ciency of adminiBtra.tion. By reason only of 
religion, place of birth, descent or colour means 
reasons other than efficiency of administra¬ 
tion and the fitness of the candidate. 1 suggest 
this, because this Act, as you pointed out, was 
intended to remove disabilities and it could not 
have been intended that for any political consi¬ 
derations there should remain any further 
disability. Therefore, the word “ only ” there 
suggests reasons other than considerations of the 
fitness of the candidates or of the efficiency of 
administration ?—^Tou might exclude them for 
deficiency or on general considerations of 
administration. 

8629. Of the efficiency of administration ?— 
Yes. 

8630. But not political considerations ?—I am 
afraid J' do not follow you. 

8631. But not political considerations ?—I do 
not know what you mean by political considera¬ 
tions. 

8632. I mean this : this act was enacted in order 
to remove a political disability ?—I think, if you 
read the whole statute, you will find that this 
was enacted to remove a supposed legal dis¬ 
qualification. But at the time it was enacted 
the only people who had been through Hailey- 
bury were to be civil servants, which practically 
debarred all Indians. 

8633. What I mean is ; if you exclude Indians 
on merely general political grounds, that will 
really be an infringement of the Act?—^In my 
opinion it will not. 
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8634. 1 mean, apart from the qaestion of the, 
efficiency of administration?—suppose that 
the joptification for retaining a minimum of 
Europeans is for the efficiency of administration. 

8635. If it could be brought under that head ? 
—Then yoil would also have to consider whether 
the British connection is an advantage to be 
maintained. I do not think that they ever 
dreamt of any such question arising, because 
there were then no Indians in any post of 
consequence. 

8636. But the words have to be construed in 
considering it ?—I think it is most unfortunate 
if in dealing with the very difficult problems that 
the Commission have to deal with, the solution 
should be restricted by the language of an ancient 
statute which was passed without any regard 
for the present conditions; and if there were 
any difficulty, I should be in favour of repealing 
this section, but in my opinion there is not. I 
should certainly be in favour of repealing it, 
and so long as the proposed measures are by 
way of increasing their share in the government 
of the country it seems to me then there is no 
objection either to the letter or to the spirit 
of it. 

8637. I hope you have not misunderstood me; 
I am not suggesting that it is not desirable that 
.there should be a certain European element in 
the service—I am not suggesting it for a moment 
—but I am purely upon the construction of the 
statute. In making any recommendation, we 
shall have to consider whether our recommenda¬ 
tion should include a repeal of this statute or not. 
It is purely upon that question of law I am 
suggesting to you that, unless you exclude the 
Indians on grounds of efficiency of administra¬ 
tion or their unfitness for holding particular 
appointments, it would be a violation of the 
statute, if it is on any other ground ?—I think 
that if you exclude them on any other ground 
than that of religion, place of birth, descent or 
colour, you are not infringing the statute. 

8638. As regards the suggestions made by 
Mr. Macdonald as to holding “ any ” place, I 
may recall to your mind the Charter Act or 
the Letters Patent which lays down that one- 
third shall be civilians and one-third barristers. 
That is the purport of the Act ?—You mean the 
High Court Act of 1861. 

8639. Yes, and I am asking you to consider 
whether that Act in any way has a bearing upon 
the suggested interpretation. I do not remem¬ 
ber if it has been suggested that it is ultra vires 
with the Act of 1833 ?—^The Act of 1861 
is of the same authority. Both being Acts 
of Parliament, the later is to be preferred to the 
previous one and no question can arise there. 

8640. It has been suggested that, if the word 
“ any ” in “ holding any place ” means any 
kind of place, this statute might support that 
interpretation; for otherwise, it would be incon¬ 
sistent with this Act of 1833. I want to know 
whether there would be any force in that 
argument or not ?—I do not suppose that the 
legislature which passed the High Court Act of 
1861 considered that they were infringing any 
principle which had been embodied in the Act of 

8641. So far as you remember, has the ques¬ 
tion been raised P—I don’t think that it ever 
suggested itself to anybody. 
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8642. As regards recruitment, you have it 
suggested—do you agree with it, having fegard 
to your experience here—that, if it is possibte to- 
secure qualified candidates, it would be desir¬ 
able, having regard to the condition of India, 
that important provinces and larger communities 
should be represented in the service, subject 
of course to that qualification ?—Per se it is 
desirable. 

8643. As regards the method of recruitment, 
you are not able to pronounce any definite 
opinion ?—X am conscious of the difficulties of 
all systems of recruitment. 

8644. As regards the recruitment for th& 
judiciary, I understand that yon will enlarge the 
listed posts to about half the number of District 
and Sessions Judgeships ?—I have not said 
that. If that has been suggested, as I believe 
it has been, I do not dissent from it. 

8645. And out of that you would like to see a 
fair proportion of appointments be recruited for 
directly from the Bar?—A certain proportion, 
yes. 

8646. I think you suggested that half of 
that half might be reserved for it ?—Have I 
suggested it P 

8647. Not in your written answers, but in one 
of your oral answers?—Somebody else sug¬ 
gested that we should have to consider the 
prospects with which the existing subordinate 
judiciary entered on their appointments. 

8648. What is your view on the point, suppos¬ 
ing there was no question of impairing the 
prospects of men already in the service ?— I take 
it that it is desirable that a certain number of 
appointments should be given to the Bar. 

8649. That Subordinate Judges as well as Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judges should be recruited 
from the Bar ?—Generally so, but Sub-Judges 
should occasionally become District Judges. 

8650. You mean directly from thb Bar ?—Yes. 

8651. I want to know this: here in Madras 
havp you got proper men that could be appointed 
direct to the place of Subordinate Judges or 
District Judges, whether they be English or 
Indian members of the Bar?—You include 
Vakils ? 

8652. Including Vakils as well as European 
and Indian members of the Bar P—I should say 
that appointments^could be made from the Bar. 

8653. At the present moment, I should like 
to know whether you could supply for instance 
three or four men for the ajmointments P—T 
have not considered that; but I certainly think 
that we could make suitable appointments. 

8654. Do you know the European members of 
the Bar ?—At present there are individuals^who 
might be willing to accept, but not many. 
Whether they would be willing to accept or not 
I cannot say. 

8655. What about Vakils P—Lcannot say. I 
have not considered these questions, and I do not 
want to commit myself. If you take the whole 
Bar, I should say that there are a fair number of 
people who might be appointed. 

8656. It has been suggested, as a sort of gene¬ 
ral matter, that the profession of law does not 
give the exact training which fits a man for judi¬ 
cial duties; that is to say, the Barrister or Vakil 
conducts the case of one party at a time, and 
therefore such a training would hamper him in 
some Way or other in discharging his duties as a 
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Jadge, when he is appointed a Judge. Is there any 
force in that suggestion ?—The English system 
has always been to recruit from the Bar and it 
has worked fairly well. But the foreign systems 
are to recruit very little from the Bar. 

8657. I want to know about the sy stem with 
which you are familiar ?—I am familiar with the 
English system. 

8658. I want to know whether there is any 
force in that suggestion ?—Whether the English 
^stem of recruitment from the Bar is absolutely 
the ideal system. 

8659. I do not ask you that. Is it a system 
which does qualify a man to properly exercise 
judicial functions ?—A good selection may be 
made by that system as also by other systems. 

8660. I am asking yon about the profession of 
law and you say that a good selection can be 
made from them ? — By selection from the Bar 
nnd also by the French and German systems. 
A man enters service as a Magistrate in France 
at once. Instead of going to the Bar, after he 
has finished his legal studies, he becomes a 
Magistrate, as a substitute, and he discharges the 
lower duties of a Magistrate. 

8661. That may be. Another suggestion has 
been made that the Indian Members of the Bar 
are not properly qualified to discharge the duties 
of a Magistrate or a Sessions Judge. I should 
like to have your opinion on the point?—lam 
not prepared to say that they are disqualified. 

8662. You know this: that the present Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judges have been recruited, 
except one gentleman who has lately been 
appointed, from the Provincial Service ; from the 
Sub-Judges’ rank ?—Yes. 

8663. Sub-Judges do not do any Criminal 
work ?—No. 

8664. If there is any deficiency in these 
Sessions Judges trying Sessions cases, that 
would be, I take it, due to the fact that they 
have not had their training as Criminal officers ; 
that would account for it ?—To some extent. 

8665. Is there any other reason that you wish 
to suggest, because we have to recruit men to 
the listed posts from that service ?—It is really 
ft question of comparison. I am not prepared 
to say that they are disqualified or that there 
is any disqualification. 

8666. I want to know frojji your experience 
whether there may be some other reason ?—It 
has been suggested that the European District 
'Judges should be eliminated. But I think that, 
on the whole, it is desirable to have a certain 
proportion of Europeans as District Judges. 

8667. If you ask my opinion I should like to 
say yes ?—It is only from that point of view I 
approach this question. I think that Indian 
District Judges, on the whole, do their work 
efficiently. 

8668. I want to put some more questions to 
you regarding that. I want you to keep your 
mind clear of any suggestion that there should 
be no European element or there should be no 
fair proportion of European District and Sessions 
Judges. As regards the question of the separa¬ 
tion of the two services, there are two questions 
that I should like you to bear in mind. There is 
the question of separate recruitment and there 
is the question of the separation of the executive 
and . judicial functions. As regards separate 
recruitment, I should like to know your opinion: 


I understand that you want that, in the open 
competition, there should be a proper provision 
for the study of law ?—Yes, after the probation 
you mean P 

8669. I mean, in the open competition. Sir 
Ralph Benson is very strong on that point, that 
there should be adequate provision for law ?— 
That law should be highly marked ? 

8670. Yes, that is Sir Ralph Benson’s 
opinion ?—I have not considered that. I had 
limited my consideration to the period after the 
open competition has passed; to the period of 
probation. But that is a question for the Civil 
iService Commissioners to consider. 

8671. Let me have your opinion on that point, 
whether the study of law should not form part of 
the curriculum for the open competition ?—As 
an optional subject ? 

8672. Of course, all these are optional sub¬ 
jects ?—Certainly I see no objection to its being 
an optional subject. I think the English law is 
an optional subject already. 

8673. I think it has a ve^y small value ?— 
600, I think it is. J noticed it this morning. 

8674. A suggestion has been made that it 
ought to have a greater value and the range of 
subjects should be wider ?—That raises all sorts 
of questions with which I am not competent to 
deal, from an educational point of view. 

8675. Would not yon agree with me that the 
study of law should form a part of liberal 
education ?— To some extent I think it is a good 
thing. That was the old idea in England. That 
is what Blaokstone’s Commentaries were written 
for. 

8676. Having regard to the duties which an 
Indian Civil Servant has to perform in India, 
even his executive duties, they have to interpret 
many an Act and statute ?—Yes. 

8677. Then as regards probation, I take it 
that you would require a certain course of 
training for two years ?—Yes. 

8678. In law ?—I would not entirely spend 
it in law. 1 should like legal studies to be 
pursued during that time. 

8679. Is it for all ?—It is for all. It is desir¬ 
able, if it can be managed. 

8680. When they come out after the period of 
probation, would yon have them elect for the 
judiciary or the executive at once ?—It is said 
that there are administrative reasons against it. 
I think that they would be better for a little 
executive experience at first. I do not agree 
with the statement that that would be detri¬ 
mental to them, which, I see, has been made by 
some witnesses. 

8681. For what period would you have them 
discharge administrative duties P—From the 
legal point of view, I should say for three or 
four years. 

8682. They will have no judicial duties ?— 
They will have magisterial duties. 

8683. And you will have them discharge 
revenue functions also ?—I think that is desirable. 

8684. What are those revenue functions that 
you will have them discharge ?—I would have 
them discharge those duties that they now do. 

8685. Can yon let me have an idea ?—Only 
generally. I have no more knowledge than you 
have. 

8686 . Taking the magisterial functions, would 
you like them to devote more time to the 
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magisterial than the revenue work?—I don’t 
itbink that matters much. 

8687. I suppose you agree with me that if this 

S eriod, during which they do administrative 
uties, is prolonged, there is every likelihood 
lihat the knowledge they acquire of law would 
heoome more or less impaired ?—No doubt. 

8688 . Then after three or four years, you 
■would ask them to elect P—Yes ; as soon as it 
can be done practicably. / 

8689. Then you would have them take up civil 
work at once ?—I should like them to have this 
further study at home. 

8690. That is after three or four years ?— 
Whenever it comes. I should like them to have 
this study at home and then they should take up 
work here. The time that we reckon upon is 
about three or four years; but it may be a longer 
period. 

8691. Am I to understand that the idea in 
your mind is that, for the purpose of exercising 
the judicial duties, the study of law prescribed 
•during the probationary period in England would 
be suiBcient ?—Should be suppleniented. 

8692. Would bo sufficient?—1 should say not. 

8693. For discharging magisterial duties ?— 
Tea. 

8694. And for discharging the general duties 
of a Judge, you would require them to have a 
further course of study in England ?—Yes. 

8695. Then they would lake up their work ; 
begin work as Mnnsifs and as Sub-Judges. Have 
you any opinion on that?—I think that is 
•desirable. 

8696. Would they be doing magisterial work 
also?—No, 1 think not. But those are details 
which 1 am not prepared to say. Considerations 
•of oonvenience will settle all that. 

8697. I should like to clear this matter up as 
regards the High Court’s recommendation you 
have referred to. The subject of reference was 
rather narrow,—what would be the proper train¬ 
ing for the rqembers of the Civil Service. It was 
not in contemplation at the time that there 
•should be a complete examination of the system 
of recruitment, and the only question was as to 
the best training to be given to the members 
of the Civil Service. That was the scope of 
reference P-^ - Certainly. 

8698. It was a limited reference end there 
was a dissent among the Judges too ?—I believe 
so. 

8699. Now as regards the separation of execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions, I should like to have 
your opinion whether as a general proposition 
you do not ag^e that the bead of the district, 
who is responsible for the peace of the district, 
should also have control of the subordinate 
magistracy, supervise their work, and see whether 
•a conviction has been proper, for instance, in 
police cases, and whether acquittals or discharges 
have been proper ?—As a general proposition, it 
may not be so ; but Ido not consider that I have 
had enough experience of the working of this 
system to express any opinion. I have not 
:answered that question. I fiave given no answer 
to that question in my written answers. 

8700. You have said in your answers that 
subordinate magistrates have not a desirable 
reputation ?—I said that the Indian opinion, in- 
dnential Indian opinion, has been expressed very 
unfavourably abont them. 


8701. Have you any opinion on the point ?—I 
have not had the means of testing their work. 
I do not think that what I merely see in the 
Higli Court would enable me to test their work. 

8702. Then I take it that you are not prepared 
to express any definite opinion as to the sepa¬ 
ration of the executive and the judicial func¬ 
tions ?—No. 

8703. {Sir Murray Hammick). I would just 
like to ask you one question to clear up a matter. 
We were told yesterday thal^it was a serious 
blot on our administration that—Mr. Bamsay 
Macdonald referred to it again this morning— 
after a subordinate magistrate has discharged a 
prisoner, the District Magistrate, either on the 
police report or on some other information which 
he might have got outside what was recorded in 
the court, should have the power of ordering a 
re-inquiry after discharge. What I would ask 
you is: whether you do not think it possible and 
probable that the intention of the legislators who 
made that provision in the Criminal Procedure 
Code was not that the District Magistrate should 
use the extraneous information which did not 
appear in the records, before he made up his 
mind whether to order a re-inquiry into a case 
which has been discharged?—Speaking from 
memory, I think the language of the section is 
exceedingly general, and possibly it was so. 

8704. Speaking for myself, as a District 
Magistrate, I did not have any hesitation, if the 
evidence put before me had not been put in the 
trial, and if I thought it important I had no 
hesitation in ordering a re-trid, and I did not 
think that I was doing anything wrong in doing 
that. I take it that it is possible that the legis¬ 
lature intended that course ?—That perhaps may 
be the case, and I should like to consider the 
matter further, and I should not like extra- 
judicially to express any opinion about it. 

8705. All I was going to say was: if, at 
present, that power which the District Magistrate 
has is considered to be used improperly, it is a 
perfectly simple course to take to so amend the 
law that a re-trial or re-inquiry after discharge 
should not take place without a reference to the 
High Court, that would be a simple way ?—That 
would be burdening the system. 

8706. Or without a reference for the Sessions 
Judge or some superior authority over the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate. That would be the obvious way 
out of the difficulty ?—Yes. 

8707. As regards the training of Indian 
Civilians to be Judges, I understand that yon 
rather put on one side the importance of reading 
general jurisprudence at that period owing to the 
ample amount of information which is given in 
the Indian Codes as regards law ?—I thought 
that it was desirable that they should make the 
best use of their very limited time. I should be 
very glad to see Jurisprudence included, but 
there are so many other things that they have to 
find room for. 

8708. I suppose you would agree with this 
quotation which I will give yon out of the minute 
which was written by Sir Henry Mayne in 1875 
in which he says : “ It happens that the Indian 
Codes correspond to Jurisprudence in this sense 
about as closely as any body of rules could do. 
Their law is stated as generally and simply as is 
consistent with the practical usefulness ? ”—That 
is exactly what 1 mean. 
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8709. It was said here by a witness some days 
ago that the appointment of Indian Judges is 
made at suoh a late period, too late in their 
service, that they have no time or desire to study 
law; are you of that opinion ?—You mean from 
the Provincial Service ? 

8710. No, no, I mean the Indian Civilian 
Judges. We were told^^by one witness that the 
X&dian Civilian officers are promoted to be J ndges 
too late in their life to show any desire to study 
law ?—I am utt prepared to confirm that 
opinion. 

8711. Do you know that, as a matter of fact, 
in the last three years three Judges appeared in 
England for the Final Law Examinations at the 
Bar ? —I believe that one of them got honours. 

8712. One of them got a high place; another 
one passed last year and I understand that the 
third one appeared in December last. That 
probably is some evidence that Indian civilians, 
when they become Judges, are not altogether 
unable or-desirous to study law ?—Certainly. 

8713. I should like to ask you this question. 
This is a thing which was put to me 2 or 3 times 
lately as regarfs the simultaneous examinations. 
The point that has been put to me and on which 
perhaps you, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
might throw some light is; it has been raised as 
some objection to the simultaneous examinations 
in this Presidency, that any system which would 
80 add to the strain already imposed by exami¬ 
nations—that the system of having such an 
examination of extraordinary stiffness, as the one 
to which suoh a large number of graduates in 
honours would be attracted, would result in a 
strain on the youth of this part of India which 
would have deleterious effect on their mental 
and physical vigour; and the illustration that 
was given was the position of the candidates who 
appeared for the M.L. examination, where, per¬ 
haps with one or two exceptions, they have never 
been able to succeed afterwards in the Bar. I 
should like to know whether that coincides with 
your opinion ?—I am not prepared to discuss 
what the M.Ls. have done; but I think there is 
no doubt that it might be a serious strain upon 
some of the Indian candidates who would be likely 
to devote themselves heart and soul without any 
sort of consideration for health to preparing for 
the examination, without keeping themselves 
physically fit; and that is a thing to be guarded 
against; If there was a separate examination, 
it might be possible to guard against that 
better. 

8714. The point that was made to me was 
particularly as to the climate of Madras; that 
the climate of Madras is a hot-house climate 
which renders it deleterious to mental and physi¬ 
cal vigour to make men read very late in life for 
very hard examinations ?—I should think that is 
a possible danger to be guarded against. 

8715. {Mr. Oldfield.) I have only two short 
points. Firstly, as regards the District 
Magistrate’s orders setting aside discharges, are 
they subject to High Court’s revision ? In your 
experience have you known sensational allega¬ 
tions as have been suggested ?—I have never had 
any sensational case. The only case that I have 
had with regard to that was as to the extent of 
tbe power. 

8716. Rather more /a legal point as to the 
introduction of extraneous information ?—Yes. 


8717. The other point is; you told us that the 
High Court and the Government have been 
concerned in recent years about improving the 
qualifications of Civilians. One matter of detail 
in which some interest has been taken and about 
which I want to ask you is : was any arrangement 
made about two years ago in order that s Judge 
who left one district should see the appellate 
judgments in the oases he disposed of even after- 
he got to another district?—We found that 
the appellate judgments were not being sent to 
Judges who had left the district and it was 
arranged that in future they should be sent, and 
I believe that is being done now. 

8718. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu), It has 
been put forward by some witnesses that the 
Indian District and Sessions Judges may not 
possess such administrative capacity as Civilian 
Judges do. It has also been replied to by other- 
witnesses that the Indian Judges who are 
promoted to District and Sessions Judgeships 
from the subordinate judicial service, viz., from 
Sub-Judge’s and Munsif’s places, acquire that 
capacity in a measure which makes them fit to- 
discharge those duties as well as Civilian Judges. 
I understand from your evidence that you are in 
favour of recruiting for the District and Sessions 
Judges’ places directly from the Bar ?—Some of 
them. 

8719. I suppose yon are aware that every Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions J udge in the Presidency has to 
discharge necessarily administrative duties along 
with his judicial duties ?—Yes, certainly. 

8720. There is no District Judge’s place in the 
Presidency where only judicial duties are to be 
performed ?—Quite so. 

8721 I should like to know how your Lord- 
ship would supply the necessary training to 
candidates directly recruited from the Bar to Dis¬ 
trict Judges’ places in administrative duties?— 
They would have to pick it up as they went along. 

8722. At the expense of efficiency ?—At the 
temporary expense of efficiency. There are all 
these aspects ; there is no perfect system. 

8723. {Sir Theodore Morison.) May I ask you, 
as Vice-Chancellor, whether there is any regula¬ 
tion in the Madras University which would 
enable the Senate to prevent the principal of an 
affiliated college from admitting to any class that 
he likes any person whom he chooses, if that 
person did not propose to take a degree ?—After 
the matriculation or the school-leaving certificate 
requirements have been satisfied, then they are 
admitted to an affiliated college, and I do not 
know if there is anything to prevent the princi¬ 
pals of these colleges from admitting people 
who do not go then for a degree. 

8724. Anything to prevent it ?—This is a new 
question; I am not aware of anything. 

8725. 1 have done it in another capacity ; but 
is there anything to prevent it in the regulations 
of the University?—I think in big institutions 
like the Presidency College and the Christian- 
College, they would do it. 

8726. If a person came forward to join a col¬ 
lege for the sake of learning and does not want 
to take a degree, is there anything in the Uni¬ 
versity regulations which would prevent a- 
principal from admitting him?—Not that I 
know of. I do not think there can be anything^ 
like that rule. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written anamru relating to the Indian 
Civil Service, 

8727 (1). What is your exf^ierienee of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive ezaminatiun in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I accept it 
as satisfactory generally. 

8728^ (3i. Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—No. It is 
not. I he same examination should bo held in 
England and in India. 

8729 (4). Do yon consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil f^ervioe is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ? 
—^It is not to the advantage of Indian interests, 
as those who can do so will go over to the Home 
or Colonial Service. But if they can-be confined 
to India, if they succeed, they will come in. 

8730 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of reornitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—I 
would propose an examination in India. 

8731 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open 
in both oases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Ma jesty ?—It would be quite suitable. 

8732 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, ’•eoruited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what propor¬ 
tion do you recommend ?—I am opposed to it on 
principle. 

8733 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitiuent of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England?—Natives of India 
should be eligible for appointment in England 
under any circumstances. 

8734 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose?—No. I 
do not. 

8735 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ N atives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Vic., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in, India, and not established there 
for temporary purposes only," irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian de¬ 
scent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to uiis matter ?—I am. 

8736 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
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lor candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The maximum age that I would pro- 
poxe is 23. The minimum is 21. I insist that, 
candidates for the Civil Service must have passed 
through a University and must be graduates. 

8737 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in. 
England should commence their ofificiai duties in 
India ? - It must bo 25. 

8738 1 *)• What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in Englan<l would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do yon recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—i do not think any change is 
called for 

8739 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
ofiicers recruited to the Indian Ctvil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I do 
not think that any posts should be specially 
reserved, but I would allow any man of proved 
merit and ability to rise to however high an office 
he may be fit to hold. 

8740 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propr>rtion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted P—I do not think it desirable at present 
to fix any proportion. 

8741 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which N atives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?^—No. I do not. 

8742 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of Statutory Civilians ” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—1 do not think that it can be revived, 

8743 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?~It does not prevail in this 
Presidency and should not be introduced. 

8744 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I would not keep it 
except for the purpose mentioned in my answer 
to question (18). 

8745 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may bo appointed 
to one quarter of the listed-posts ?—No. 1 am not. 

8746 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which inost of the inferior listed-posln are 
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merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—^Yes, 

1 am. 

8747 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would yon snggest any 
changes, and why ?—1 think they are suitable. 

8748 (29). Do yon consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination shonld nndergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Yes. I do. 

8749 (30). If so, how loi^, in your opinion, 
shonld tliis period be, and what conrse of stndy 
shonld be prescribed for the probationers ?—It 
must be for two years. 

8750 (31). Do yon consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the oonrse of stndy 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the conrse prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 

. special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
The courses of study for Natives of India must be 

f ursned in England, and for others largely in 
hdia. Natives of India must learn something 
of English institutions and systems, and this can 
be best done in England ; while English boys 
have to learn one or two Indian languages and 
Indian customs and laws which can bo best 
studied in India. 

8751 (32). Do yon consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 

S licable to the case of Natives of India and of 
ii natural-bo<n subjects of His Majesty?— 
Natives of India will best spend it in England. 

8752 (33). Do von think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—Yes. 

8753 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial (Jovernnient should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?—I 
think it is desirable, but doubt whether it would 
be praotioable. 

8754 ( 3t>b Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the stndy of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how coulii this best be remedied ?—The 
general impression is that there has been a dete¬ 
rioration. 1 he causes are—(i) the necessity to 
study two languages ; (ii) the increasing number 
of Indians who know English ; and (iii) frequent 
transfers. Transfers can be minimised if they 
cannot be altogether prevented. And perhaps 
the study of one language may be made ordinarily 
sufficient. For the rest we must rely on natural 
inclination and necessity. 

8755 (;i7). Please give your, views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all ofiioers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch?—1 think 
the same instruction as is given to B.L. candidates 
will do for all Civil Servants, but in the case 


of those who select for the Judicial branch I 
would give them training in lower J udioial offices. 

8756 (38b Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers eeleoted 
for the J udioial branch P—The same as the B.L. 
oonrse. 

8757 ( 3m). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch? If so, 
please give details ?‘—Officers selected for the 
Judicial branch must begin as Munsifs, and they 
must have at least tliree years’ experience before 
they begin to exercise appellate functions. 

8758 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
8} eoial arrangements that you recommend ?—-No 
differentiation is necessary. 

8759 (42). Is any diferentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? if so, please 
state your proposals ?—No. 

8760 (45). Do you consider that the exohai^e 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ? —It ought to be nnoonditionally 
abolished except in the case of those to whom it 
has been granted. 

8761 (47). Turning now to the ease of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—I would 
suggest the same rates of pay for officers of the 
same grade. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

8762 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Rcsoluiion No. 1046-1053, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
whiob should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
.4 re these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
They are suitable and I have no recommendations 
to make. 

8763 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
It will be enough if the authorities of colleges 
nominate their best graduates and the Local 
Governments make their selections from them. 

8764 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service shonld ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs ? —Yes. It ought to be. 

8765 (54). Are all classes and oommunities 
duly represented inyoiir Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and 
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what arrangements do you recommend to secure 
this object P—I think all are fairly represented. 
I consider it is desirable, and in the present 
’ circumstances it is best to leave it to the Local 
Governments ooricemed. 

8766 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
■ designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest?—So long as a 
distinct designal ion is needed, it does not matter 
what it is. 

8767 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
r^ards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 


desired qualifications in the officers appointed.? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

8768 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend P—Yes. 

8769 (61). Do you approve of the arran^ment 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately »t 
the rate of two-thirds of the pey drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—No, I do not. The 
rates of pay must be the same. 


Mr. C. Kabueakaba Mbnon, called and examined. 


8770. {Chairman.) You are the Editor and 
Proprietor of the Indian Patriot ?—Yes. 

8771. Have you held any public positions ?— 
No. 

8772. What is your caste ?—I am a Nayar. 

8773. [ notice that in answer to questions yon 
state that you are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

8774. And you would do away with the listed 
posts P—Yes. 

8776. But I understand that if you do away 
with the listed posts you would leave an opening 
to men o! merit and ability being promoted ?— 
It is only under that condition 1 recommend its 
abolition, 

8776. In other words you would not altogether 
abolish the listed post system ?—I would abo¬ 
lish the listed-post system under the examina¬ 
tion that 1 recommend for India. 

8777. What do you exactly mean by that reser¬ 
vation in favour of allowing men of proved merit 
and ability to rise to the top ?—That is in regard 
to promotions from the inferior service. 

8778. In answer to questions (81) and (32), 
yon recommend probation in England for Indians 
and probation in India for Europeans ?—-Proba¬ 
tion for those who are admitted to the service : 
the probation must be for Indians in England 
and for Englishmen in India. 

8779. How long would you make the proba¬ 
tions for Europeans in India ?—^Two years. 

8780. And the same for Indians in England ? 
—^Yes. 

8781. You do not favour the proposal of a 
separate recruitment for the two branches of the 
service, Executive and Judicial ?—No, I do not. 

8782. Can you tell me when you would recruit, 
how soon after the examination you would 
be prepared to see recruitment made for the 
Judicial branch ?—I suppose those recruited will 
be drawn for the Judicial branch like other 

eople who would be drawn for the executive 
ranch, 

8783. {Sir Murray Eammick.) In reply to 
-question (21) “Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of ‘ statutory civilians' 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? ” You say “ 1 do not think that it 
can be revived.” What is your reason exactly 
for objecting to this statutory service system or 
what are the obstacles in its way ?—I do not think 
it would be popular in the first place, and I am 
not satisfied that there should be a different 


grade of service from the one that exists, via., 
the Indian Civil Service. 

8784. Then I see in reply to question (27) 
as regards listed posts you say “ I think they are 
suitable,” Do you approve of the system at 
present in force as regards listed-posts ? 
Perhaps you do not understand what the listed- 
post system is P—I understand. 

8786. Do you approve of that system ?— • 
As it exists, it may be. 

8786. But if you had the simultaneous exami¬ 
nations would you continue the system of listed 
appointments P—I would not. 

8787. You would abolish itP—Yes. 

8788. I do not understand your answer to 
the President’s question. How are you going to 
get your men of proved merit and abfiity pro¬ 
moted, if you had not the listed-posts ? 
would be according to the opinion of the Local 
Government. 

8789. You would enable the Local Govero- 
ment to appoint outsiders to any appointment in 
the service ?—To any post which they desire. 

8790. Then you would take away the schedule 
which reserves posts to the Indian Civil Service 
officers. You would like to see that schedule <,to 
the English Statute which reserves certain posts 
to the Indian Civil Service; you would like to’ 
see it abolished ?—I think myself that all 
appointments must be for the Civil ^Nervice and 
those who are outside may be admitted to them 
in cases of exceptional aldlity and merit. 

8791. (Sir Vah-ntine Chit ol.) I understand 
that you would still like to see suitable persons, 
who happen to be in the Provincial Service, 
promoted ?—Yes. 

8792. When you abolish the system of listed 
posts, you would give authority to the Govern¬ 
ment to promote men to posts, whether they ' 
now happen to be listed or not ?—Yes, 

8793. {Mr. Madge.) With reference to your 
answers to questions (68) and (59), apart from 
any opinion which you hold as to the rela¬ 
tive px’oportion of salaries between two sets of 
offices, you would retain the designation of the 
Provincial Service as opposed to the Imperial 
Service ; as regards the adjective to be applied to 
officers, would you retain the designation of the 
word “ Provincial ” as a branch of the service, ox 
would you abolish it ?—I have no objection to 
have a service called the Provincial Service or ' 
under any other name. 

8794. {Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (19), 
you say “1 do not think it desirable at present 
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t<i, fix any proportion of Europeans.” Will 
you tell us your reasons for that opinion? — 
Because there is no necessity to do so at present. 
' ’67'95. Why is there no necessity?—Because 
th§y are in sufficient numbers at present. 

^ 8796. Yon see no danger of that number 
being reduced below a satisfactory minimum ?—• 
I don’t think so. 

'■ 8797. On principle do you consider that there 
should be a minimum or there should not be, 
if it came to the point?—There must be a 
minimum. 

' '.8798. Then in question (S7) you suggest 
that the same instruction as is given to B.L. 
candidates should be given to the members of the 
Indian Civil Service in the Judicial branch ?— 
Yes. 

8799. How long does that course take ?—Two 
years. 

8800. Then in answer to question (52) as 
regards the Provincial Service yon have recom¬ 
mended a system of nomination by heads of 
colleges and selection by the Local Government 
from such nominated candidates ?—^Yes. 

*•8801. Can you tell us why you have not 
recommended any system of examinations ? Do 
yonihink that any system of examinations would 
be unsuitable as regards the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Because for the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice I think ;,it would be best to secure class 
representation by having this selection. 

8802. Because of the desirability of having 
the representatives of classes and communities; 
is that your reason?—Yes, that is one reason. 

• 8803 (Mri Ookhale.) How long have you 

been Editor of the Zmdfaw Patriot more 

Nihan seven years. 

8804. Before that you were Editor of the 
Yes, I was. 

■ 8805. How Idhg were you Editor of the 
Hindu ? —For eight years. 

■ 8806. Tour whole experience of public life has 
been in the held of journalism ?—Yes ; it has 
been for over twenty-four years. 

‘ *’8807. The Government conferred on you the 
title of Diwan Bahadur for your services to 
journalism ?—^^Yes. 

• 8808 I want to know what your scheme really 
is':'you would have simultaneous examinations ? 
—Yes. 

‘ 8809. You would abolish listed appointments ? 
-^Yes. 


. 8810. Yon would promote from the Provincial 
Service deserving men ?— It would be very 
rarely. 

8811. It has happened in old times. Do you 
know that two appointments were made under 
the Act of 1861 ? Two Indians were appointed 
under the Act of 1861: are you aware of it ?— 
I am not aware of it. 

8812. It was an exceptional exercise of an 
exceptional power P—Yes. 

8813. You would then have that provision for 
the Provincial service ?—Yes; whenever there is 
exceptional ability to be rewarded, I would have 
it. 

8814. But the bulk of appointments will be 
reserved for the Civil Service recruited in 
England and India?—Yes. 

8815. You say in answer to question (18) 
“ I do not think that any posts should be speci¬ 
ally reserved, but I would allow any man of 
proved merit and ability to rise to however 
high an office he may be fit to hold ” ?—Yes j 
they would be generally for them, the Civil 
Servants. 

8816. Yon would take away the schedule from 
the Act of 1861 ?—Yes. 

8817. As regards a minimum of Europeans, 
yon agree that there must be a minimum 
number of Europeans for the efficiency of the 
service ? —T'here must be. I do not say for 
efficiency. 

8818. For various reasons ?—Yes. 

8819. But yon would prefer not to lay that 

down expressly either by statute or by rnle.P-r 
No. .!aa5 

8820. You would leave it to practical arrange¬ 
ments as such an express provision would be 
hurtful to the feelings of Indian ?—Yes. 

8821. (Mr. Oldfield.) Ton know the West 
Coast well ?—Yes. 

8822. Do you know the Thiyas of Malabar ?— 
Yes. 

8823. Are they one of the depressed classes,? 
—They are not. 

8824. There are a certain number of graduates 
among them ?—Yes. 

8825. Are they admitted to the Zamorin’s 
College at Calicut ?—I do not think they are 
admitted. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.B.By. Rao Bahadur W. L. Vknkataramiah Gam, Government Pleader, Berhampur. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Oivil Service, 

• 8826 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?~ Judging 
from what I have seen of all grades of Indian 
Civil Service officers during my experience of 
oyer twenty-one years I consider the system has 
worked very well. I accept the system as 
generally satisfactory in principle. 

,8827 "(2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—The Judicial 
branch of the Indian Oivil Service is not as 


efficient as the Executive. The alteration I would 
suggest is contained in my answer to question 

(ID- 

8828 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is equally suitable. 

8829 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Oivil Services with that for the 
Indian Oivil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ?— 
I consider the combination is to me advantage of 
Indian interests. Because (a) it ensures a high 
standard: (6) it attracts the best candidates: 
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(c) It places the Indian Civil Service on the same 
level as the Home and Colonial Civil Services. 

(d) It emphasises the unity of Empire and the 
fact that Indians are citizens of the Empire. - 

8830 (6). In particular, what would he your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? 
—I am not in favour of the system. Such a 
system is not desirable because— 

(а) Indian candidates are under no greater 
dfeadvantage in having to sit for the examina¬ 
tions in England than are candidates from the 
Colonies. 

(б) As against the additional cost and the 
risks attendant on young' men having to go to 
England for the examinations, should be set the 
undoubted advantages, e.g., the tone and distinc¬ 
tion, the wider culture and broader outlook on 
life, that training in England gives; the sense of 
detachment from one’s immediate surroundings, 
which is necessary for an Indian who on entering 
the Indian Civil Service becomes a member of the 
ruling class; close contact at an impressionable 
age with Englishmen and English institutions 
and the “ atmosphere ” of Engbsh life, which is 
calculated to fit Indians for the responsibilities of 
administration and qualify them to work with 
Europeans on equal terms, as colleagues and 
comrades, and not as subordinates and i^eriors. 

(o) The standard for the Indian Civil 
Service open competition is so very much higher 
than the highest standards of our Indian Univer¬ 
sities, that even the best men from our Universities 
have found that one and even two years of hard 
work in England in the very studies in which 
they had excelled here was necessary before they 
could hope for being “ placed ” in the Indian 
Civil Service examinations. This being so, and 
there being no likelihood of agencies being estab¬ 
lished here for “ coaching ” candidates, it seems 
to me that bolding simultaneous examinations in 
India will result in no practical advantage to 
Indian candidates, since men locally trained will 
have really no chance of passing. 

(d) While every one is agreed that English 
residence and training are necessary, the advocates 
of simultaneous examinations would postpone 
that residence and training to after the results of 
the open competition are published. This plan is 
open to two objections:—(i) the candidate being 
older and being assured of a position in life will 
be much less receptive of moral and intellectual 
impressions than if he had gone to England two 
or three years earlier; (ii) a differential treatment 
for Indian and British candidates will be neces¬ 
sitated, which is wrong in principle, and will lead 
to practical difficulties in actual working. 

(e) The main difficulty in the way of 
Indians in larger numbers going to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service is not caste, 
but the question of means: (i) Is it altogether 
desirable that the very poor should get into the 
corps Jelite of the Indian Public Service ? (ii) Is 
it possible even in England for the poor scholar to 
aspire for the Indian Civil Service ? (iii) Has 
want of means really prevented many likely candi¬ 
dates in India from appearing hitherto P (iv) 
Would not a system of State scholarships such as 
I have suggested in my written answer to ques¬ 
tion (8) meet the case of young men of moderate 

126 


means who have a fair chance of success in the 
Indian Civil Service examinations P 

if) There is always the contingency that 
with the introduction of a system of simultaneous 
examinations, there will be some restrictions 
imposed on the number or proportion of Indians 
to be admitted each year to the Indian Civil 
Service. This would be a retrograde measure and 
highly objectionable; it would mean imposing a 
“ colour bar, ” which would be most un-^ritish, 
while it would wound Indian susceptibilities most 
cruelly, and contravene the solemn assurances of 
our King-Emperor and his august predecessors. 
What thoughtful Indians covet most is not high 
office or handsome salaries, but the recognition 
of the vital principle of equal citizenship, and of 
equal chances and equal treatment in the public 
service of their country. 

8831 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If yon favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am not in favour of such a 
scheme. 

8832 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, \b) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion, or (c) any other method P If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented in 
the appointments so made P If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle P—To enable 
deserving Indians to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service, I should suggest that three scholarships 
for each of the larger provinces and one or two 
for each of the smaller, of £250 a year, for three 
years, be established, to be awarded on Hie results 
of an open competitive examination. This would 
ensure a fair number of picked Indians goii^ up 
each year to England to study there for the 
Indian Civil Service and would go a long way 
towards minimising the inevitable disadvantages 
to Indians of holding the Indian Civil Service 
examinations in England. I am not for nomina¬ 
tion in any form. Nor am I for sectional 
representation which would be out cff the question 
in such a scheme as I have su^ested. 

8833 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India, do you consider that 
“Natives of India’’ should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—In view of my answer 
to question (8), I need only say here tnat what 
Indians want is equal opportunities with other 
8ub|ect8 of the Empire to qualify for the highest 
grades of the public service. To declare them 
for whatever reason ineligible for appointment 
in England would be most repugnant to their 
legitimate aspirations. 

8834 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the Provindial Civil Service P If. the former, 
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wtat alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service P—I am not in favour of any such system. 

88,35 (ll)- 1^0 yon recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—Excluding 
the listed posts, a certain proportion of the 
service, say 50 per cent., may he recruited from 
leading members of the Bar in England as well as 
in India. I am for reserving only about 9 District 
ludgeships for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, the remaining appointments being filled 
by members of the Bar and of the Provincial 
(Svil Service in the proportion of 9 to 4. 

(a) For members of the Indian Civil Service 
who elect for the Judicial branch, I should insist 
on a good knowledge of law. I do not think 
being called to the Bar is a sufiioient guarantee 
that one possesses snch a knowledge of la w as is 
necessary for a District Judge. I am afraid that 
Civilian Judges do not as a rule realise that law 
is a highly technical subject requiring close study 
for years, that a Judge should be familiar with 
the laws he is called upon to administer, or that 
a constant study of the growing volume of case- 
law is absolutely necessary for the efficient dis¬ 
charge of judicial duties. It is well known that 
the failures of the Indian Civil Service used to 
be disposed of by appointing them District 
Judges. Sometimes ofiioial punishment took 
the form of translation from the Executive to 
the Judicial branch of the service. All this is 
not calculated to raise the standard of equip¬ 
ment of Judicial officers. For what sort of test I 
propose, I would refer to my written answer to 
question (37). 

(b) It has been found that educated 
Indians are highly successfixl as Judicial officers 
The system of recruiting High Court Judges from 
the Bar has proved thoroughly successful. It is 
generally admitted that Indian lawyers make 
very good Judges. In the various District Courts 
we have highly trained lawyers enjoying a large 
and lucrative practice. They would make excel¬ 
lent District Judges, and would be preferable to 
all but the very foremost members of the High 
Court Bar. I should recruit nine District Judges 
from amongst them, fixing an age limit of forty- 
five to fifty, and providing a special scale of 
pensions for service of five to ten years. They 
should draw salaries two-thirds of what Indian 
Civil Service Judges would be paid. This 
arrangement, while affording a wholesome incen¬ 
tive to the mufassal Bar, will provide a succession 
of really competent Judges intimately acquainted 
with the languages, customs and conditions of 
the country, and will effect a considerable saving 
in salaries and pensions. 

(c) The four listed appointments as now 
may be still reserved for the Provincial Civil 
Service. But I should say that men who have for 
about twenty years served as District Munsifs and 
then for about four years as Subordinate Judges 
are as a rule “ played out,” they are apt to be 
cramped in their views, and are not always equal 
to the wider world in which a District Judge has 
to woA. More often than not they are not very 
successful as Criminal Judges, having for over 
twenty years had no criminal jurisdiotion at all. 
The remedy is to promote District Munsifs to the 
first grade by merit and not by seniority ; merit 


to be tested by a fairly severe examination as 
well as by their record. Officers whose probity 
is not above suspicion should be ruthlessly weeded 
out or superseded ; and on no account should they 
be promoted to the first grade or to Subordinate 
Jndgeships. In this matter, I am bound to say, 
neither the Government nor the High Court have 
been sufficiently strict. From the first grade, 
promotion to Subordinate Judgeships should be 
by merit and not by seniority. Subordinate 
Judges should always be made Additional Sessions 
Judges. In this connection I would refer to n^y 
written answer to question (56) as to grading 
of District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. 

8836 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age-limits that you recommend for candi¬ 
dates at such examination, giving your reasons ? 
—I consider the present age-linaits suitable in 
view of the age at which the best Indian students 
can complete their University course in India 
under the present University regulations. 

8837 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—-About 25. 

8838 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 

petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons P Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P 
—^Please see answer to question (13). I am 

not for any differentiation at all. 

8889 (16). Wbat alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination P—I should place Sanskrit and 
Arabic on the same footing as Latin and Greek 
as to marks, etc. I should include Indian His¬ 
tory in the syllabus of subjects with 500 marks. 

8840 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—I am not for any differenti¬ 
ation whatever. 

8841 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration P If so, to what proportion 
of the poets included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted P— 
I do not consider there is any need for an irredu¬ 
cible minimum of Etuopean subjects in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration. Still less do I 
consider there is any argument of necessity or 
expedient for defining such a minimum. 

(a) There is no argument of netessity or 
of expediency for defining such a minimum. As 
matters stand, there is now, and will be for many 
years to come, a preponderance of the European 
element in the Indian Civil Service, and that 
element will therefore for many years to come 
preponderate in the higher posts. To provide now 
for such a remote contingency as a preponderance 
of the non-European element is not advis¬ 
able, for the obvious reason that the exact and 
entire state of affairs when such a contingency 
occurs can scarcely be gauged now with any 
degree of accuracy. 
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{h) The proper position is that as far as possible 
the highest posts should be opened to only the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, who form 
the corps d'elUe of the public service, and who, 
even if not European by blood or birth, are 
sufBoiently Europeanised by culture, by traditions 
of their service, and by training, to be regarded as 
fit for the highest responsibilities of administra- 
^om I say as far as possible: meaning that 
there should be no rule excluding from the 
highest ofiioes men who, though not in the Indian 
Civil Service, are by experience, character and 
attainments qualified for such ofiices. For some 
years we shall have to go outside of the ranis of 
the Indian Civil Service to recruit a sufiicient 
number of properly qualified Indians for the 
Executive Council, and thd Board of Eevenue: 
for I hold that from every point of view it is 
desirable that highly qualified Indians should be 
intimately associated in the administration of 
their province: *.e., not merely to satisfy Indian 
aspirations, but to ensure that the administration 
is sufiicienliy in touch with the actual sentiment, 
and real conditions of the people. 

(e) The reservation of even a very small 
number of the highest posts for Europeans will 
mean the imposition of the “ colour bar ” which, 
as I have already said, is un-British, is wholly 
repugnant to Indian feeling, and would con¬ 
travene the solemn pledges of our Imperial rulers 
— pledges HO often re-affirmed, and which we 
Indians regard as inviolable. To quote from the 
Proclamation of His Majesty the late King- 
Emperor in 1908: Steps are being oontinu- 
“ ously taken toward obliterating distinctions of 
“ race as the test for access to posts of public 
“ authority and power.” To earmark this or that 
public office ” for Europeans only ” would be 
creating race-distinction where none now exists, 
instead of making for the obliteration of such 
odious distinctions: it would be a most retro- 

f rade step, and bound to create the profoundest 
issatisfaction and resentment throughout the 
country. 

8842 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian OivU Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India ?—^Yes. 

8843 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in Lidia for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted P—^I am not in favour of 
its introduction into this province. 

8844 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can pro¬ 
perly be appointed ?—^I am in favour of the 
system. 

8846 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed-posts ?—I think the rule is 


a good one but should not be limited to one- 
quarter of the listed posts. 

8846 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service P 
—Yes. 

8847 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 

should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers P—Of 
two years. In addition to the present course of 
study, the probationers should be made to read in 
a Barrister’s chambers for a period of about six 
months and attend trials of a certain number of 
civil and criminal oases. ^ 

8848 (31). Do you considerthat any differenti¬ 
ation is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty P If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommendP —No differ¬ 
entiation is necessary. 

8849 (32). Do you consider that the probation¬ 
ers’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India P Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty P— 
The time should be spent in England. My 
answer applies equally to both European and 
Indian members. 

8860 (35). Are yon satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India P If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
Not quite. Attendance at the High Court for 
a period of about six months is desirable. 

8851 (36). Do you considerthat there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Gvil Service P If so, what are the causes P Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profici¬ 
ency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied?— 
(i) There has been a deterioration, (li), (iii) No. 
There should be more searching tests, written as 
well as viva voce, held by the University, than 
the present language examinations, and promo¬ 
tion should be withheld tiU these tests are passed. 

8852 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici¬ 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for me Judicial branch ?—(i) As 
to all officers—they must pass a searching exami¬ 
nation in Criminal Law, Criminal Procedure Code, 
Law of Evidence and Revenue Law as a sine 
qua non for promotion, (ii) Judicial officers— 
before appointment as District Judges, they must 
pass a searching examination in Hindu Law, 
Property Law, General Jurisprudence, etc., of 
the standard required for the Bachelor of Laws 
degree in this University. 

8853 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch P—^Please see my answer 
to question 37 (ii). 

8854 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Qvil Service who 
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are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty P If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—No 
differentiation is desirable. 

8855 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service vrho are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals P—No differentiation is 
necessary. 

8866 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
ay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service P If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service P—I 
am in favour of the arrangement. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Seiyiee. 

8857 (52), In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—• 
Beoruitment for the Provincial Civil Service 
should be by open competition. This is the ideal 
system to which we must gradually work up. 
The men thus recruited have been as a rule quite 
unexceptionable, and often very distinguished, 
both as regards capacity and character. For 
the present, however, I think only one-third of 
the appointments should be made on the results 
of a competitive examination. 

{a) One-third should be recruited from the 
graduates already id Government service. To 
shut them out from the Provincial Civil Service 
would be an injustice to them as well as a waste 
of valuable material. Men of proved ability and 
character should be taken into the Provincial 
Oivil Service by nomination. After a few yejirs 
all the really good men available will have been 
absbrbed into the' Provincial Oivil Service. 
Thereafter two-thirds of the appointments should 
bo made by competitive examinations. 

(6) The remaining one-third should be, 
for the present, by nomination from communities 
not well enough represented in the Provincial 
Civil Service, e.g., Indian Christians and Anglo- 
Indians. In their case, a good general education 
—in most cases, a good University degree—should 
be insisted upon; personal character and social 
standing being of course required. The due 
representation of all communities in the higher 
grades of the public service is desirable in two 
ways: (i) It is due to the various sections of the 
people that members of each community should 
be encouraged whenever they are found qualified. 
Their lawful aspirations are satisfied in this way. 
(ii) Even more important is it that the public 
service should not be allowed to become the 
monopoly of just a few classes. Such a monopoly 
is not calculated to keep the spirit of the adminis¬ 
tration sufficiently catholic; and if catholicity is 
ever needed in public affairs it is needed m a 
country like India with its diverse peoples and 
tongues and faiths and its civilizations of varying 
degrees. I need not touch on the more obvious 


disadvantages of a monopoly of public offices by 
a few classes. 

8858 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. Including the Native States 
under the political control of the Government of 
the province. 

8859 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service f 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—(a) Not adequately.—(6) Please see the 
second part of my answer to question (52). 

8860 (66). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—No, not in the 
Judicial. 


I should recommend— 


8 Sub-Judges 

• • • <« 

1st grade. 

8 

• • • • 

2nd „ 

8 

» • • • 

3rd „ 

BS. 

Fourth-grade 

District 


Munsifs to start on . . 

.. 250 

Third „ 

>> V • • 

.. 300 

Second ,, 


.. 3o0 

First 


.. 400 


Among Deputy Collectors— 


10 in the 


.. Ist grade. 

12 


.. 2nd ,, 

15 „ 


. . 3rd „ 

20 „ 


. . 4th „ 

25 ,. 


. . 5th „ 

25 „ 


, . 6th „ 

30 „ 


.. 7th „ 


8861 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—^Please see my 
suggestions as to District Munsifs in answer to 
question (56). 

8862 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—Yes, I approve. 

8863 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Oivil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions P 
If BO, please explain them ?—I should suggest the 
following posts to be listed 

Four District Judges, excluding those to be 
recruited from leading members of the Bar both 
in India and England [please see answer to ques- 
tion (11)]. 

Six District Collectors. 

Six Sub-Collectors. 

Six Assistant Collectors. 

One Secretary, Board of Revenue. 

One Under Secretary to Government. 






Minutes oe evidence. 
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Mr. W. L. Venkataramiah, called and examined. 


8864. {Chairman.) Can you tell me wliat 
public positions you occupy ?—I have been 
Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
Ganjftm, for the last eleven years. 

8865. How many years you have been in pub¬ 
lic service ?—'Eleven years. 

8866. You are in favour of maintaining the 
present system of open competition for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

8867. In answer to question (6) yon say 
you are not in favour of the establishment of 
simultaneous examinations ?—I am not in favour 
of it. 

8868. Your main reasons being, I understand 
that it would tend to deteriorate the fersonnel of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—^That is one of my 
reasons. 

8869. Why do you think that it would tend to 
deteriorate the j»eraoM«e/ of Indian Civil ServiceP 
—I think it will work out like this, as I have 
pointed out in clause (c) of my written state¬ 
ment under question (6). The standard for the 
Indian Civil Service open competition is so very 
much higher than the highest standard for our 
Indian Universities that even the best men from 
our Universities have found that one and even two 
years of hard work in England in the very 
studies in which they had excelled here was 
necessary before they could hope for being 
‘ placed ’ in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tiona. This being so, and there being no likeli¬ 
hood of agencies being established here for 
‘ coaching ’ candidates, it seems to me that hold¬ 
ing simultaneous examinations in India will 
result in no practical advantage to Indian candi¬ 
dates, since men locally trained will have really 
no chance of passing. 

8870. That is arguing against the establish¬ 
ment of simultaneous examinations on the ground 
that Indians would not be able to succeed in 
them, and not on the ground that those who 
succeeded would tend to deteriorate ?—I was 
going to say that this being so, the establishment 
of simultaneous examinations will eventually 
result in the lowering of the standard and in that 
way wo shall have an inferior set of men. 

8871. You anticipate that the Indian would find 
it so difficult under the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion system to come out successful, that there 
would be a desire and a demand for lowering the 
standard to enable him to pass P—Yes. 

8872. And that is how you come to the con¬ 
clusion that it would ultimately result in a 
deterioration of the personnel of the service ?— 
Yes. 

8873. You regard it as essential that all 
Indians before entering the Civil Service should 
have an English training ?—Absolutely. 

8874. You regard it as important for other 
reasons than that of giving them better educa¬ 
tion in England ?—I have amplified my answer 
in clause (b). 

8875. Will you do so verbally ?—Taking the 
word education in its widest sense I should say 
‘ yes,’ for the additional educational advantages 
which residence in England would involve. 

8876. You would retain the present competi¬ 
tion as it is, and to enable Indians to have better 
opportunities, you would institute a series of 
scholarships ?—Yes. 

127 


8877. Of £250 each a year for a period of 
three years for about three scholars in each 
Province ?—^Three in the larger and one or two 
in the smaller provinces. 

8878- Making in all how many scholarships 
in India?—About 12 or 15. 

8879. Those 12 or 15 scholars, you anticipate, 
would be in addition to the normal number of 
candidates that now go up yearly for the open 
competition?—It would naturally reduce the 
number of Indian candidates that go up. 

8880. You mean it would reduce the others ? 
—Yes. 

8881. Why do you say it would reduce the 
others ?—After all, the number available for the 
purpose is limited and if you take away 15 of 
them as Government soholsirs there will be 15 
less. 

8882. Have you any idea from personal knowl¬ 
edge as to the number of Indians who have been 
to England for the last three or four years P— 
All that I can say is that for the Madras Presi¬ 
dency the average is abontfour or five every year. 

8883. I should like to ask you one or two 
questions as regards these scholarships. Would 
you make these scholarships tenable only at 
certain approved Universities ?—Preferably. 

8884. Would you tell us what Universities?— 
Oxford and Cambridge by preference. 

8886 . Would you confine them to these?— 
No; I would include Scottish Universities also. 

8886 . Then yon would have to draft certain 
rules to ensure that the scholarships were not 
abused?—Yes. Yon may have rules similar to 
those which now obtain with reference to the 
award of Government of India scholarships. 
There are some scholarships now which come 
round to particular provinces every year and there 
are some rules in connection with those scholar¬ 
ships. Similar rules will have to be drafted. 

8887. The amount of scholarships at the end 
of three years would come to £750. Suppose 
the students fail, that would mean that that 
amount is a loss to the State ?—Yes. It would 
be, as it is now with regard to the Government of 
India scholarships. As regards Government of 
India scholars we have not heard of any 
failures; but if they do fail, the amount would 
be a loss to the State. 

8888 . You do not anticipate that these scholars 
that go up every year would be successful?— 
Not all of them, but there would be a fair pro¬ 
portion. 

8889. They would be picked men?—Yes, it 
would be the picked men that would get the 
scholarships. 

8890. It would be a stiff test; the test for 
getting scholarships ?—^Yes. 

8891. Where will the test be held P—In India> 

8892. They must pass that examination after 
training in India, prior to going to England ?— 
Yes. 

8893. What is the age at which they would 
pass that examination P—-About 20, so as to give 
them at least two years. 

8894. So as to give them two to three years 

before they go up for the competition P—Two or 
three years. * 

8895. Then yqn havp to gwe them the ordi¬ 
nary probation afterwards P—Yes. 
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8896. As regards your answer to question 
(11), you make certain suggestions about District 
judges. You would reserve only nine posts of 
District Judges for the members of the Indian 
■Civil Service ?—Yes. 

8897. And you would allow the remaining 
posts of District Judges to be filled by members 
of the bar and of the Provincial Civil Service in 
the proportion of nine of the former to four of 
the latter ?—^Nine to four. 

8898. Therefore four posts will be listed 
posts P—Yes. 

8899. Then I notice in reply to question 
(25) you say “ I think the rule ”—which 
prescribes that Natives of India other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts—“ is a good one but 
should not be limited to one-quarter of the listed 
posts.'” You would extend that ?—Yes- 

8900. Therefore under your scheme one or 
more of the four post.s of District Judges might 
go not to the Provincial Civil Servants but to 
candidates recruited from other sources ?—^No. 
In the case of Judicial appointments I should 
reserve those listed-posts for the Provincial 
Service men, 

8901. They would be exclusively for the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—Yea. 

8902. You are strongly in favour of main- 
tainiug the open competition system for recruit¬ 
ment. You think that is far better than nomina¬ 
tion or selection ?—^For the Indian Civil Service, 
yes. 

8903. In regard to appointments belonging to 
the Provincial Service, you would have no objec¬ 
tion to nominations being made ?—No, no objec¬ 
tion in the case of Provincial Service appoint¬ 
ments. 

8904. What influences you in that connection ; 
is it the desirability of communities being 
adequately represented?—There are two consi¬ 
derations that influence me, with reference to 
that recommendation, concerning the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. One is that there are a 
number of efficient men in the lower grades of the 
■Government service whose claims to promotion to 
the higher appointments of the Provincial Service 
ahould not be neglected. It would be a waste of 
material not to promote a number of tahsildars 
and revenue inspectors who are graduates. I 
suggest that one-third of the appointments 
should be reserved for them. The remaining 
one-third I would leave to the communities that 
nre not well represented already in the public 
service. 

8905. Do you think that communities are 
Adequately represented in the service in Madras ? 

—No. 

8906. Do you think there is room for improve¬ 
ment ?—^Very much room. 

8907. Do you think that it is important that 
communities should be represented in the cause 
of good administration P—Yes, I do. 

8908. Do you think that good administration 
is apt to be sacrificed by failing to carry out that 
principle ?—Yes. 

8909. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) I only want to 
ask you one quesfjjon about these scholarships 
which you would give. You would give them 
after an open competitive examination ?—Yes. 


8910. Why would you not be satisfied with 
the Government of India scholarships scheme 
which is at the present moment in vogue ? 
You compared them with the Government of 
India scholarships. Would yon not be willing 
to allow them to be given in the same manner ? 
—I do not think that the present method of 
awarding Government of India scholarships is 
as satisfactory as competition. The object of 
these scholarships being to choose the very best 
and picked men in India for the Indian Civil 
Service competition at home, it is necessary to 
have the most unerring test for the selection of 
the candidates for the scholarships and for that 
purpose nomination is not satisfactory. 

, 8911. How are the Government of India 
scholars selected here ?—By nomination. 

8912. How p—Hecommended by heads of 
colleges and decided by Government. 

8913. It does not go through the University 
here ?—I do not think so. 

8914. Yon would not mind imposing another 
examination immediately after they come out of 
their B.A. ?—I would not mind it. 

8915. You are dissatisfied with the present 
system of selecting Government of India 
scholars ?—Yes. 

8916. Do they not select the right people ?— 
Not always. 

8917. But a fair proportion have already got 
into the Intlian Civil Service ; a fair proportion of 
Government of India scholars?—Yes. 

8918- Do you think that if they were other¬ 
wise selected a few more would get in P—In this 
scheme that I suggested of three scholarships 
for each province, there will be more. 

8919. Do you think that the proportion would 
be more under your scheme than under the 
present scheme of the Government of India 
scholarships ?—More. 

8920. [Mr. Chaubal.) Will you please excuse 
my curiosity. I want to know when the title of 
Eao Bahadur was conferred upon you?—In 
1910. 

8921. Were you a Christian then ?—Yes. 

8922. Do Christians have the title of Rao 
Bahadur ?—Yes. 

8923. I ask simply because Rao Bahadur is a 
purely Hindu title ?—I understand it to be an 
Indian title. 

8924. You would not give Khan Bahadur to 
a Hindu ?—^That is for Muhammadans. 

8925. I cannot understand the propriety of 
giving Rao Bahadur to Christians. How many 
members has this Association of yours got ?— 
Very nearly three hundred. 

8926. As regards the answers given to us, 
are they to be taken as the opinions of the 
Association, or are they your individual opinions? 
—They are primarily my views, placed before 
the Association, and approved. 

8927. they have been placed , before the 
Association ?—Yea. 

8928. With reference to the question that was 
put to you by the Chairman, 1 should like to 
know whether, when you say there is no adequate 
representation of the classes m tho service, you 
mean not adequate taking into consideration the 
amount of efficient material which each commu¬ 
nity affords ?—Tea. 

8929. Do you propose that the course of 
studies mentioned in your answer to question 
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(30) should be for the members of both the 
branches; the judicial as well as the executive ? 
—Yes, for both. 

8930. In answer to question (35), you say 
that “ attendance at the High Court for a period 
of about six months is desirable.” Eor whom ? 
—For those who elect to enter thei Judicial 
branch. 

8931. Then that is in addition to six months 
that you recommend for both ?—Yes. 

8932. Would there be attendance at the High 
Court while he is studying in Barristers’ 
Chambers?—I mean the Indian High Courts. 

8933. May I know your reasons for saying 
that persons who hold listed posts should draw 
two-thirds pay and not the full pay of the 
places ?—First of all for the important reason of 
economy ; and secondly these are men who have 
not been to the same expense in fitting them¬ 
selves for the public service as the men who 
have gone to England to compete for the Civil 
Service. 

8934. You think that salaries are adjusted 
with the sense of recouping that expense already 
incurred ?—In recognition of the higher stand¬ 
ard of training. 

■ 8935. (Mr. Gokhale.) I wish to understand 
clearly your scholarships scheme. You would 
have 12 or 15 scholarships for the whole country. 
Do you mean to say that you would award 12 
or 15 every year or there would be 12 or 15 
altogether ?—Every year. 

8936. These scholarships would be tenable 
for three years ?—Yes. 

8937. The total number would therefore be 36 
or 45 ?—Yes. 

8938. Are you quite sure that the Govern¬ 
ment of India scholarships are awarded by the 
Local Governments ?—That is my impression. 

8939. My impression is different. In Bombay 
it is the Syndicate of the University that awards 
these scholarships. I believe it is the same 
thing here, d’he Syndicate takes the whole career 
of the candidates into consideration and awards 
the scholarships. If that is so, would you see 
much objection to it ?—Yes. 

8940. On the whole the men who have been 
selected, have they been fairly good men or 
not ?—Fairly good men. 

8941. Do you. know that in 1868 Lord Law¬ 
rence instituted nine scholarships for the same 
purpose ?—^I believe so. 

8942. But they were . disallowed in the year 
following by the Duke of Argyle on the ground 
that a scheme like that was inadequate ?—I 
am not aware of the grounds on which the 
scholarships fell into disuse. 

8943. They were disallowed on the ground of 
the utter inadequacy of an arrangement like 
that to meet the requirements of the case. 
Yon propose a Larger number of them and that 
is a point in your favour ?—^Yes. 

8944. In your answer to question (6) you 
say in clause (e) “ the main difficulty in the way 
“ of Indians going to England in larger numbers 
“ to compete for the Indian Civil Service is not 
“ caste, but the question of means: is it 
“ altogether desirable that the very poor should 
“ get into the corps d’elite of the Indian Public 
“Service.” You object to the very poor get¬ 
ting into the service. What is your objection ? 
—^It is not a desirable thing that a very large 


number of the very poor should get into this 
corps Jelite. 

8945. Do you not know that most of the 
Government of India scholarship holders are 
from the ranks of the very poor?—^In my 
experience not of the very poor. 

8946. What do you mean by “very poor”? 
Could they afford University education without 
scholarships? You mean the very poor who 
cannot afford to give University education to 
their children ?—Yes. 

8947. If they have not gone through a Uni¬ 
versity course and have no higher education, even 
if you throw the Indian Civil Service competi¬ 
tion open to them, how would they compete ? 
They must acquire the necessary education to 
appear for the examination. If they can acquire 
the necessary education, they can obtain these 
scholarships ?—Yes. 

8948. Bow will you keep them out?—The 
thing is that a man who is so poor as not to be 
able to send his children for the local University 
education is certainly too poor to send him to 
England. 

8949. There is no risk, whether you have 
simultaneous examination or you have soholar- 
shipsj of the very poor competing unless they 
have received higher education ?—^I think that a 
very large number of poor would appear for the 
simultaneous examinations and they would 
compete for the scholarships. 

8950. Even though they could not afford to 
acquire University education P—University edu¬ 
cation would not be a sine qua non in their ca?e. 

8951. But they must acquire some kind of 
higher education and that would cost them 
money ?—^Yes. 

8952. What is your objection to the very )por 
appearing in the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service ? In this country has not the tradition 
rather been that poverty and education have 
gone together, taking long centuries •into consi¬ 
deration ?—It Las been so. 

8953. Do you think poverty is a disqualifica¬ 
tion ?—I think that for the Indian Civil Service 
appointments which involve administrative re¬ 
sponsibilities heredity is a factor that we must 
reckon with. 

8954. A person born in a certain caste but 
very poor, would he be a proper candidate to 
get into the service ?—Yes. 

8955. Then why do you make means, wealth 
or poverty, a test rather than caste ?—What I 
really mean to say is people whose record of 
heredity is undesirable should not enter into the 
service. 

8956. That is not the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion “very poor”?—That is really what I 
intended. 

8957. It is a difficult matter to lay down what 
heredity is necessary to get into Government 
service. Can you suggest anything definite ? 
Taking the different castes, what would you lay 
down as the kind of heredity required ?—I should 
not welcome peasants into the ranks of the 
governing body. 

8958. Even if a peasant boy acquired Univer¬ 
sity education and stood at the top ?—There are 
exceptional circumstances, but as a class I should 
not welcome a large influx of the peasant class. 

8959. Do you not think that we are dealing 
with exceptional boys ? Those that go up for 
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competition must be exceptional boys and you 
would not have exceptional peasant boys in the 
competition ?—I should not shut them from the 
scholarships, 

8960. Then why should you shut them out 
from simultaneous examinations ?—My fear is 
that they would come in in such large numbers. 

8961. Peasant boys ?—Boys belonging to the 
peasant class. 

8962. Would there really be many ?—Quite a 
number. 

8963. For some time there was a competitive 
examination for the Provincial Service. How 
many peasant boys appeared ?—None. 

8964. Were not those posts attractive enough 
for the peasant boys ?—I cannot say. 

8965. Tou said in one of your answers that if 
simultaneous examinations were instituted and 
very few Indians got in, as is very probable, 
there would be a cry for the lowering of the 
standard of the Indian Civil Service examination 
and the standard may eventually be lowered ?— 
Tes. 

8966. Do yon think that the cry for the 
lowering of the standard would be necessarily 
effective ?—It is quite probable. 

8967. You know for how long this agitation for 
simultaneous examinations has gone on r*—Tes. 

8968. 11 has gone on for nearly 60 years ?— 
Tes. 

8969. Has it been successful ?—No. 

8970. Tou come from Ganjam ?—Yes. 

8971. Have you any knowledge of ydur own 
as regards riots in your district ?—Yes. 

8972. Will you tell us briefly and without 
mentioning any names as to how Indian officers 
and European officers have dealt with riots ? 
—There was one riot which was more than a 
riot; it was something of a political rising on 
the part of the Khonds, who thought that they 
had some forest grievances. This was 15 years 
ago. Then the Divisional officer was a Brahman 
gentleman and he very successfully coped with 
the situation single-handed ; and I believe it was 
chiefly for his services in that connection as well 
as for his generally brilliant record the Govern¬ 
ment honoured him by conferring a title on him. 
He was a Provincial service man. Last year 
there was a Hindu-Muhammadan riot in Ber- 
hampur. The matter is sub judice before the 
Government and the High Court probably, and 
naturally I feel some diffidence to speak at length 
about it. But I may say this: the general 
impression is, and my impression is, that neither 
the European officers who were present at one 
part of the riot, nor the Indian subordinate 
officers who were present throughout, distin- 

S iished themselves in the matter. Again, in 
ctober last, there was a disturbance in another 
part of the district, the agency part of the 
Sistriot, in which a European officer and an 
Indian Deputy Tahsildar .both did very well. 
I believe the Collector reported very favourably 
on both of them and the matter is embodied in 
a Government Order. 

8973. {Mr. Sly.) You are a resident of the 
Ganja.m district ?—I originally belonged to 
JSIadras but I settled down there. 

8974. Have yon been there for many years ? 
—For 22j5'ears. 

8976. your scheme of recruitment for the 
P^vinoial Service you recommend a certain 


proportion of nominations for the purpose of 
getting a due representation of different castes 
and communities, do you not ?—Y'es. 

8976. Is there any agitation or feeling in 
Ganjam for the employment, apart from castes 
and communities, of IJriyas in Orissa?—The 
feeling is strong, and has been steadily growing. 

8977. There is one point in your answer to 
question (65) which I should like to have 
cleared up. There you say “ I should suggest the 
following posts to be listed.” Does that list in¬ 
clude posts already listed ?—^It includes those posts. 

8978. In dealing with the question of soholar- 
ships, Mr. Qokbale referred to a scheme recom¬ 
mended by Lord Lawrence in 1868, and after one 
or two years that scheme was abandoned in con¬ 
sequence of the passing of the Statute of 187(1 
which was believed to give a better method of 
admission of Indians into the service than, 
the method of scholarships would give. That 
Statute of 1870 is still in force. In spite of that 
Statute still being in force, you think that the 
scholarships scheme in addition would be useful ? 
—-Tes. 

8979. {Mr. Macdonald.) There is just one 
question that I should like to put to you. In 
your answer to question (8) with reference tu 
scholarships you make no provision that these 
scholarships should not be monopolised by any 
section of the community ?—No. 

8980. You are not afraid of that at all ?—No. 

8981. Tou think that the best men should get 
them and their abilities should be placed at the 
services of the whole of India ?—Yes. 

8982. {Mr. Madge.) Do you not consider 
that the enquiries that precede nominations by 
Government afford a test of character and other 
necessary qualifications that are not secured by 
mere competitive examination ?—Oh, yes. In¬ 
quiries do embrace other qualifications than can 
never be tested by competition. 

8983. The questions test character which is not 
tested through competitive examination ?—They 
are capable of doing so, but that they always do so 
I am not prepared to admit. 

8984. My question is : whether they do work 
effectively or do not ?—They are capable of 
affording a test with reference to other qualifica¬ 
tions ; but whether they always result in elioitiug 
those other qualifications or not, I am not 
prepared to admit. 

8985. Do you mean from exact knowledge of 
your own that the officers who are in a position to 
make the necessary enquiries do not make them ? 
—Judging from the instances where those tests 
are supposed to have been applied, one cannot 
say that the men thus recruited possess those 
moral and other qualifications that are involved 
in the question. 

8986. Tou say that from your own know¬ 
ledge ?—Yes. 

8987. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) How long have- 
you been a Public Prosecutor and Government 
Pleader?—For 11 years. 

8988. I should like to know if in your official 
capacity you have got to advise District Magis¬ 
trates and Oolleotors in matters,of Revenue law P 
—Tes. 

8989. Suppose there is an appeal to be pre¬ 
ferred where a question of Revenue law is con¬ 
cerned, the District Magistrate would look to you. 
for advice ?—Tes, always. 
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8990. Bo 3 'oii get many references like that ?— 
Yes. 

8991. So also in matters of criminal decisions ? 
—Yes. 

8992. If there is an order of acquittal or dis¬ 
charge which the District Magistrate thinks is not 
right, he has recourse to you for advice ?—Very 
often. 

8993. Then I should like to know also if the 
members of the Bar generally in the course of 
their practice have opportunities of learning 
Revenue law ?—Yes. 

8994. And Criminal law ?—Yes. 

8995. And how they are applied; how the 
Kevenue and Criminal laws are applied ?—Yes. 

8996 Have yen had experience of many 
Indian District and Sessions Judges ?—During 
my 21 years’ practice I served under 21 Judges- 

8997. Were some of them Indians ?—Eight. 

8998. In vour capacity as Government Pleader 
and Piihlie Prosecutor, or rather as Public Prose¬ 
cutor, you have to conduct Sessions enquiries in 
behalf of the Crown ?—Sessions trials are con¬ 
ducted by me. 

8999. I should like to know without any names 
being mentioned what your opinion is as regards 
the way that Indian Sessions Judges have been 
doing their criminal work—Sessions work ?— 

I may say that of the eight Indian Sessions Judges 
under whom I served, two belonged to the Indian 
Civil Service. With reference to one of them I 
cannot offer an opinion, because his term of office 
was so short; the other was quite as good as any 
other Judge. The remaining six Judges were 
members of the Provincial Service. I must say 
with reference to four of them, that they were 
rather rusty in Criminal law and not quite at home. 
That result, in my opinion, was due to the fact 
that they had served so long as District Munsifs 
and Subordinate J udges with purely civil juris¬ 
diction that they bad practically forgotten the 
Criminal law. The remaining two Judges of the 
Provincial Service I co>isidcr quite successful as 
Criminal Judges, the reason being that one of 
them had rapid promotion from the grade of 

* Munsif to that of Sub-Judge and then to that of 
Sessions Judge, and the other because he was 
recruited direct from the Bar, 

9000. In your experience have you found any 
want of efficiency, generally speaking, on the part 
of the Indian Magistrates and Judges in adminis¬ 
tering Criminal law ?—No, except what I have 
pointed out in the case of some. 

9001. That yon attribute to want of training 
in criminal work ?—Yes. 

9002. Have you had much experience of magis • 
terial work ?—For the first ten years of my prac¬ 
tice I used to appear before Magistrates, and since 
my appointment as Government Pleader their 
work comes up before me in various forms. 

9003. So you have oonsiderahle experience of 
magisterial work ?—^Yes. 

9004. How is that work done in your opinion, 
firstly by Sub-Magistrates and then by Deputy 
Collectors who are also Magistrates ?—Sub-Magis¬ 
trates are not at all satisfactory. 

9006. What are your reasons for saying so ?— 
They do not seem to have anything like an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of legal principles, leave alone of 
legal details. 


9006. Are they recruited from the profession ?— 
No, they are generally men that have risen from 
the lower ranks of the service as clerks in Colleo- 
torates. 

9007. Cterks, Deputy Tahsildars and Tahsil- 
dars ?—Yes. 

9008. Are there Deputy Collectors appointed 
from the profession ?—N o ; very rarely. 

9009. I should like to know this : as regards 
the unsatisfaotorj" nature of the work done by 
the Subordinate Magistrates, is that in any degree 
due to the fact that the District Magistrate 
combines in himself the executive as well as 
judicial functions, that is as the head of the 
Police as well as the Magistracy ?—I. cannot 
bring to mind any instance in my experience 
where there was an\' disadvantage due to the 
combination of executive and judicial functions. 

9010. What I want to get at is this : is there 
anj" public opinion or is it the opinion in yonr 
profession that Sub-Magistrates would inspire 
more confidence in their administration of the 
Criminal law if they were not placed under 
District Magistrates ?—Oh, yes. There is a very 
strong opinion. 

t'Oll. In the profession ?—Yes. 

9012. Do yon think that opinion is justified ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

9013. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) You say that you 
attach great importance to English training and 
education as essential to those entering the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

9014. From what point of view is it essential ? 
—To begin with, the whole course of studies in 
England is on a much higher plane. 

9015. Have you been in England ?—No ; but 
I have come in contact with those who have been 
partly educated here and who have been educated 
in England. 

9016. Yon regret that you had not that oppor¬ 
tunity yoursell ?—Ob, yes, 1 regret it very 
keenly. 

9017. lias it not often been the case that 
vmung Indian students who were sent to England 
very poor have been exposed to special difficulties 
and special temptations because they found them¬ 
selves adrift, they being left without a regular 
supply of funds from their parents ? —There have 
been such oases. 

9018. Even without going to England there 
have been many cases of parents who, in their 
very laudable desire to give education to their 
children, have entered their children for a course 
of eduontion which their means would never allow 
them to carry through, with the result they Ipsve 
had to drop it afterwards ?—Yes. 

9019. To the great detriment of the children ? 
—Yes 

9020. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) You have 
had experience of English as well as of Indian 
Judges. In repl^" to Mr J nstioe Abdur Rahim 
you gave your opinion as regards the capacity of 
Indians to do criminal work as Sessions Judges. 
W ould you be able to give the Commission any 
opinion as regards their capacity to do administra¬ 
tive duties connected with the office of the 
District and Sessions Judge?—Thoj" do them 
very well. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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A. D. Jackson, Esq., Madras Chamber of Commerce. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

9021 (1). What is your experience of the 
■working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—In my 
opinion if, has ceased to be generally satisfactory 
as it no longer attracts the best men available. 
This may be due to a variety of circumstances, 
but I would emphasize the fact that India is no 
longer a cheap country, and that the conditions of 
pay and service generally are not nearly so attract¬ 
ive as they used to be. 

9022 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—I suggest that 
the present system leaves room for too large a 
proportion of failures. It would be better in my 
opim'on if some scheme could he devised whereby 
candidates should not be admitted to examination 
unless personally they were considered in every 
way suitable. Some system of nomination, 
possibly by school and college authorities, might 
secure this. 

9023 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I think 
the suggestion I have made in my answer to 
question (2) is even more applicable to Indian 
candidates, and that a system of nomination 
would have a beneficial effect. The question of 
up-bringing would naturally arise under such a 
system of nomination in India. 

9024 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—No. I think it desirable that candi¬ 
dates should have a definite object in view and 
that their destination should not be determined 
by their place in the pass list. Under present 
conditions the best men elect for the Home 
Service. 

9025 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose ? 
— Vide answer to question (2). 

9026 (d). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I' should not approve of it. As 
already indicated in previous answers, I do not 
look upon the mere passing of an examination as 
a sufficient test of fitness. 

9027 (Tb What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies i'll the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate exam¬ 
ination in India, or by means of separate exam¬ 
inations in each province or group of provinces 
in India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ? — I do not approve 
of any fixed proportion. I would not limit the 
number of Natives of India employed in the 


Indian Civil Service, but vide answer to question 
(6). I do not look upon the mere passing of 
an examination in India or elsewhere as a compre¬ 
hensive test of fitness, 

9028 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (b) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination, or {c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ? —I am not in 
favour of any system of selection iu India alone 
and I do not see any reason at all to provide for 
class representation. 

9029 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—I do not 
recommend any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch, but 1 am of opinion that 
a successful candidate for the Indian Civil Service 
should elect at once for service in the Executive 
or Judicial branch, and if the latter that he should 
receive some special training at Home, and 
should not be allowed to exchange from one 
branch to the other. 

9030 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3). as including “ any 
“ penson born and domiciled within the dominions 
“of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resident in India, and not established there 
“ for temporary prrrposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such peisons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully auy proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I do not consider 
that persons of unmixed European descent can 
be correctly described as Natives of India in any 
circumstances. 

9031 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I have no recommendation to 
make. 

9032 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties 
in India ?— 22 to 25 years. 

9033 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive ex.'xmination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India, and for otlier natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I do not recommend any differ¬ 
entiation. 

9034 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
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of the posts iacladed in the Indian Civil Service the attainment of the necessary profioienoy owing 
cadre do you consider that .Natives of India to the numerous transfers which take place due 
might under present conditions properly be possibly to the exigencies of more frequent leave- 
admitted Ftde answer to question (7 J. taking. 


9035 (24). What’is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I see no objection 
to it in principle : I understand the appointment 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service is 
permissive only. 

9036 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule whieb prescribes that Natives of India other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians may be amminted to one 
quarter of the listed posts ?—Yes, if, as 1 pre¬ 
sume, it is thus possible to appoint a suitable min 
who would otherwise be ineligible. 

9037 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the service ? 
— Yes, but I would make the probation along 
one. It should, I consider, be possible for Govern¬ 
ment to get rid of a merely unsuitable man after 
fair trial, but it would be necessary to ma.ke the 
compensation substantial so that this possibility 
should not act as a bar to men joining the service. 

9038 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers?—! 
suggest that if at the end of say five, seven, or 
ten years a man is found to be unsuitable he 
should be retired with a substantial gratuity wliicb 
would be suflBoient to enable him to make a fresh 
start. 

9039 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty P—In 

■ India in all cases. 

9040 (33), Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in .England ?—I think that selected 
schools or colleges in India might have special 
classes for intending candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, and that such schools and colleges 
should be given the powers of nominating candi¬ 
dates 

9041 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
iwo years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
Yidii answer to question (33). 

9042. (36) Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of 
the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
profioienoy in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, bow'could this best bo remedied?— 
I am not in a position to answer this question 
definitely, but 1 am inclined to think that the 
present conditions of service are unfavourable to 


9043 (45). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions. Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—I consider exoliauge compensation an 
anachronism and should be abolished, the pay of 
the appointments being adjusted where necessary. 

9044 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ? - It does not appear to be necessary. 

9045 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services bolding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by whioh they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for tlie various grades of the service ?— 
If they are good enough for the post I don’t see 
why they should not draw the full pay attached 
to it. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

9046 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provinoial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

9047 (54). Are all classes and oommunities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I do not approve of class representation 
as such. 

9048 (b9). Do^you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provinoial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to seoure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do yon recommend ?—Yes. 
I have no exact knowledge of the terms usually 
obtaining as regards salary, but I am led to 
believe that they are insufficiently attractive to 
secure the best men. 

9049 (60). Are the existing rates of pay aud 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Vide answer to 
question (59). 

9050 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— Vide answer to 
question (47). 
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Mr. A. D. Jackson, 

9051. {Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Parry & Co. of Madras ?—Yes. 

9052. And you are also the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

9053. Are the written answers you have put in 
intended to represent the corporate opinion of the 
Chamber or merely opinions of your own ?—They 
are my own opinions, but so far as I have been 
able to ascertain in conversation with members of 
the Chamber I think they are very generally 
approved. 

9054. But they do not come officially ?—No, 
I have not been briefed. 

9065. They do not represent the views of the 
Chamber officially as a corporate body ?—No. 

9056. 1 understand you do not desire to be 
examined upon the answers you hove given to 
these questions, and that being the case the ques¬ 
tions and answers will be placed under the cate¬ 
gory of those non-oral witnesses who have sent in 
their answers and will be dealt with at the discre¬ 
tion of the Commission hereafter ?—I think I 
would be willing to be cross-examined. 

9057. I thought ycu sent notice to the contrary- 
effect ?—I did say so, but I am prepared to be 
cross-examined. If they- are matters within my 
own knowledge, I -will answer the questions; if 
not, I will say so. 

9058. Have you been in business in Madras for 
a considerable number of years ?—Twenty-four 
years. 

9059. And therefore you can speak with an 
intimate knowledge of the city and its people ?— 
I think so. 

9060. Do you know the outlying districts of 
the Presidency well ?—I have travelled a good 
deal and I have made many' tours of inspection 
in oonneetion with business all over the Presi¬ 
dency, but I have never resided in the mufassal. 

9061. In the course of your business you have 
had in yonr employ, I suppose, a considerable 
number of Indians of all castes ?—A large number, 
yes. 

9062. Have you found in^our observations 
that caste feeling has undergone modification ?—- 
I cannot say whether it has undergone very much 
modification. I know that it still exists to a 
considerable extent. 

9063. Looking back over the period of time you 
have been in Madras, what do you say ?—I should 
say that generally it has been modified. 

9064. (/Sir Murray Hammick.) There was a 
question raised the other day that I should like 
to ask y'ou about. Are there firms now in Madras 
with Europeans and Indians as partners ?—^I do 
not kiiow of any firm in Madras with Europeans 
and Indians as partners. 

9065. You have a large number of European 
subordinates in your firm, have yon not ?—Yes. 

9066. All over the country ?—Yes, 

9067. You pay them considerably more, I 
suppose, than you pay your Indian subordinates ? 
—Yes. 

9068. And for your up-country' agencies you, 
as a rule, employ Europeans ?—Yes. 

9069. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) You are aware 
under the present system in the Civil Service a 
man who passes in the Civil Service must serve 
for a given number of years before he is entitled 
to a pension ?—Yes. 


called and examined. 

9070. But certain pensions are granted in the 
ease of a man who has to retire for ill-health 
before the end of that time ?—l believe so. 

9071. Otherwise even- if a civil servant is 
found to be markedly unsuitable for the work 
which ho has to do, the Government cannot retire 
him on a pension, but only dismiss him if he has 
done anything really discreditable ?—I have no 
intimate acquaintance with the rules of the Civil 
Service, but that is what i have always under¬ 
stood. 

9072. Practically there is no option but to 
keep him on until he has served his full term of 
years for a pension. Would y'ou or anybody 
conducting business on practical lines in this 
country or in any' other country' act on those 
principles ?—No. 

9073. (Mr. Madge.) You do not say anything 
about the domiciled European or Anglo-European 
communities. Have you any such iu your em¬ 
ployment ?— I think we have no what are 
termed domiciled Europeans, but I think we have 
a few Eurasians. 

9074. Have you found them fairly satisfactory' 
or otherwise ?—I think for the work for which 
they are engaged they are satisfactory enough. 

9075. (Mr. Macdonald.) You have said that 
you pay your European subordinates more than 
you pay your Indian subordinates, but do they 
do the same work?—No. We have really no 
very highly paid Indian subordinates. 

9076. They have not the same responsibility ? 

—No. 

9077. You differentiate between the European 
staff and the Indian staff so far as business 
responsibility is concerned ?— Certainly, 

9078. Have you ever tried an Indian in one of 
the superior posts of your business ? —No. 

9079. Is that on account of use and wont and 
unwillingness to change the system you have bad 
experience of, or is it because you did not think 
it was advisable?—We did not think it was 
advisable. 

9080. For business purposes ? —From a prac¬ 
tical business point of view. 

9081. The business point of view meaning from 
the point of view of effieienoy ?—Yes. 

9082. And that is true both as regards Messrs. 
Parry & Co. and the Bank of Madras of which I 
see you are President, is it ?—I was President of 
the Bank of Madras, but my term of office has 
expired and lam at present Vice-President. 

9083- But what you have been saying is both 
from the mercantile point of view and the finan¬ 
cial point of view ?—Yes. 

9084. In answer to question (4) you say 
that under pi esent conditions the best men elect 
for the Homo Service. What do you mean by 
“ best ” ?—I mean the men who come out highest 
in the list. 

9085. In answer to question (6) you say : 
“ As already indicated in previous answers, I do 
not look upon the mere passing of an examination 
as a sufficient test of fitness,” and in answer to 
question (7), you say; “I do not look upon 
the mere passing of , an examination in India or 
elsewhere as a comprehensive test of fitness.’’ So 
that “ best ” in question (4) simply means the 
most successful in passing an examination ?— 
Yes. 
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9086. It is not a reflection upon the quality of 
the man ?—No. 

9087. You say that in your opinion the age of 
22 to 25 is the best age to bring your men out. 
Have you any rules about that in your business ? 
—^No, we have no fixed rules. 

9088. Have you a practice ?—^Tes. We make 
it a practice as far as we can not to bring out a 
man too young or too old. 

9089. What are the extremes ?—^Those are the 
limits I have given as nearly as I can. I do not 
say there are^ no exceptions ; there may be excep¬ 
tions in the direction of bringing men out rather 
younger. 

9090. But, as a practice, you bring your men 
out from 22 to 25 ?—We prefer to bring them 
out about that age. Something depends of course 
upon the nature of the work they are intended to 
do when they come out. If we require what we 
call a learning boy, a boy who has had no parti¬ 
cular business training, then of course he comes 
out fairly young and learns his business more or 
less in the country. If we bring out a man for 
some particular technical work, then it follows 
that he has to come out rather older because he 
has had to learn his technical knowledge at home. 

9091. I was going to cover that ground and I 
will do it in my own way, if you don’t mind. I 
was going to ask whether you bring out men who 
are trained before they come out or whether you 
give the men training when they come here. Are 
the men whom you bring' out to be trained in 
your business, men whom you want to use gene¬ 
rally in your business and to keep promoting as 
their ability and years go on ?—Yes. 

9092. Those men you think are much Jaetter 
trained in India than in England ?—Yes ; in 
certain cases I suppose they could not get that 
particular training at home. 

9093. It is only where the men are going to 
do some specialised work that you bring them 
out trained from England ?—Yes. 

9094. From your knowledge of the work that 
has to be done by a Civil Servant, and from your 
knowledge of India and its requirements, would 
you, if you had the power, train the Civil Servant 
at home, or would you bring him out here as 
soon as he has passed his examination, and give 
him his training on the spot ?—I think my idea 
would be to bring him out here and give him his 
training here. 

9095. And whatever educational or other facili¬ 
ties are required to complete that training you 
would just cut your coat according to the cloth : 
you would give the facilities here somehow or 
other ?■ —The training I am thinking of is the 
training of experience. 

'9096. A training in the vernaculars?—^Yes, 
here. 

9097. A training in Indian law ?—With 
regard to the training in Indian law, I think I 
have said in one of my answers that where men 
elect for the judicial side they should have some 
training at home. 

9098. But in any event the training in the 
practical part of a man’s work in India you think 
is better acquired in India than at home?—^I 
should say so. 

9099. In reply to question (36) you think 
there is some deterioration in vernaculars ? That 
I suppose is partly owin^ to the general change 
in Indian social life making it much easier for a 
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man to get on with English than it used to ? 
—^The reasons I have heard assigned are that 
men are moved, say, from a Tamil to a I'elugu 
district, or nice versa. 

9100. Is that the only reason ?—That is the 
only reason. 

9101. Do you find the same thing taking place 
in business, that your business subordinates are 
as efficient in vernacular as they used to be ?— 
No, 1 do not think they are. 

9102. Do you think that English has become a 
sort of lingua franca for India ?—^Yes, I think 
it has. 

9103. (Mr. Sly.) Are the men that you choose 
between the ages of 22 and 25 university men 
as a rule ?—No. 

9104. Are they public school boys ?—They are 
very often public school boys: we prefer the 
public school boy. 

9105. The public school boy ordinarily leaves 
school at about the age of 17 or 18. What 
happens to him between the time he leaves school 
until recruited by you ?—If he is going to choose 
a mercantile career he very often goes into a bank 
or office, but our experience is that the time he 
spends in a bank or office at home is of very little 
use to him in the matter of training. Some of 
them no doubt go to the university. 

9106. Can you tell us what salaries are ordi¬ 
narily paid to youths who come out in commercial 
careers in Madras ?—Of course that depends on 
what I said before. If a man comes out here 
untrained, his terms are no doubt lower than the 
terms of a man who has had some technical 
training at home and therefore to a certain extent 
is qualided when he arrives. What we call the 
learning boy, the untrained boy, comes out at 
Es. 250 with free quarters. 

9107. Is there any’ other free allowance, free 
carriages or free horses ?—He very often gets a 
horse allowance. 

9108. It is usual to bring them out under a 
sort of agreement, is it not ?—Yes ; a five years’ 
agreement as a rule. 

9109. Can you give us an idea of what the 
terms of the agreement would be ?—The learning 
boy would come out at probably Es. 250, with 
annual increments of Es. 25 a month ; after that, 
if he was any use at all, he would expect to get a 
much larger annual increment. 

9110. After the expiry of his five years ?—Yes. 
We look on the five years more or less as probation. 
The technically qualified man of course comes 
out on better terms. 

9111. Can you give us any idea as to what 
the prizes of the commercial career would be ? 
Of course I do not want to go into figures 
because they might be embarrassing. You know 
the prizes of the Indian Civil Service. A Member 
of Council is the highest prize a Civilian can 
get and there are two for the whole presidency 
at the present; there are a certain number of 
Members of the Board of Eevenue, and then come 
the Collectors. What I should like to get an 
idea of is how the prizes of the Indian Civil 
Service compare with the prizes to be secured in 
a commercial career?—There are prizes in the 
commercial world which are no doubt very much 
larger. 

9112. I believe your firm does a certain amount 
of banking, does it not ?—Yes. 
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9113. Do you keep many accounts of Indian 
Civil Servant members ?—Our banking business 
is small compared with what it used to be, but we 
still keep some and have kept a good many. 

9114. Can you draw any conclusion from those 
banking accounts as to the adequacy or inade- 
qusoj of the present salaries of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I should say that the Junior civilian 
usually starts in debt and has to borrow money 
when he comes out. In his middle service, 
provided he has not a wife and large family, he 
is fairly well off. I should think probably 
towards the end of his service, if he has not 
secured one of the prizes, he is worse off than he 
was in his middle service, if he is a married man 
with a wife and family to send home. 

9115. Another matter that I think will be of 
interest to the Commission is your leave arrange¬ 
ments. Could yon kindly tell us what your 
leave arrangements are iu regard to the Euro¬ 
peans in your employ ?—Every assistant is 
supposed to have, and does as a matter of fact 
get, a month’^8 leave during the year in the 
country, and after five years he gets six months’ 
leave at home. After that we do not expect a man 
to stay out more than three and a half or four years 
and then he gets another six months on full pay. 

9116. He gets an annual holiday of one month ? 
—Yes. 

9117. Is that popular or unpopular with the 
assistants ?—I think it is popular. 

9118. What leave allowance do they get during 
that month ?—They are on full pay. 

9119. And at the end of five years they got 
six months’ leave ?—^If they are re-engaged. 

9120. What leave allowance do they get during 
those six months ?—Full pay. 

9121. And thereafter at intervals of about 
three years ?—Three or four years. 

9122. On full pay ?—It depends on circum¬ 
stances. W e have no fixed rule. 

9123. Have you got any pension scheme for 
your European employes ?—No, speaking of 
course as a partner in Parry & Co.; the Bank of 
course has a pension fund. 

9124. Let me take you to a few more general 
questions concerning Madras trade. Is the export 
and import trade of Madras more in the hands of 
European firms or in the hands of Indian firms ?— 
The import trade of Madras is almost entirely in 
the hands of European firms. There are two 
Muhammadan firms; one a large and important 
firm and the other less important. As regards the 
export trade, there are large European exporters, 
but there are also some considerable Indian firms 
who export seeds and hides and skins. 

9125. Is the proportion of the import trade in 
the European firms increasing or decreasing ?— 
The business of Madras in the import trade is 
increasing. 

9126. I mean the proportion relatively held by 
Europeans ?—There has been no increase in the 
number of Indian firms of importance dealing in 
imports. 

9127. What about export trade ?—Of that I 
eannot speak with so much certainty. 

9128. Is the proportion of Europeans employed 
in the business fims of Madras relatively get¬ 
ting smaller or not ?—I can only say that there 
are more European firms here than there were, 
and I should say that the staff in each case is 


considerably larger than when I first came to 
Madras twenty-four years ago. 

9129. Relatively the European staff is larger 
than it used to be?—Distinctly. 

9130. Do you know any European firms that 
employ Indians in responsible positions in their 
firms?—Yes. 

9131. To what extent ?—They employ them 
as dubashis—brokeis. 

9132. Are Indians employed in the higher 
positions of responsibility in European firms ?— 
Not in the higher positions as assistants. 

9133. Do any Indian firms employ Europeans 
at all in their business ?—The large Muhammadan 
firm I referred to, I believe, employs a European 
in one department in a responsible position, and 
I think the South Indian Industrials has engaged 
a European Gleneral Manager, but I cannot say. 

9134. How do you recruit your Indian staff, 
simply from the number of candidates wiio come 
before yon ?—Yes. 

9135. Do you find that any particular caste 
predominates at all or that any caste has any 
special aptitude for business purposes ?—As clerks 
undoubtedly the Brahman caste predominates or 
has a tendency to predominate. 

9136. In any other capacity than clerks ?— 
There practically is no other capacity. We do 
not employ them except in subordinate positions. 

9137. Do yon usually recruit Indian graduates, 
B.A.’s and that class ?—No, we do not make any 
special effort to recruit them. 

9138. They are not attracted ?—Occasionally 
we have had applications from them. 

9139. {Mr. Qohhale.) Taking the Indian firms 
in Madras doing considerable business successfully, 
would you say that they employ a large number 
of European subordinates ?—No. There are only 
two large Indian import firms, and so far as I 
know there is only one European assistant 
employed. 

9140. And the export firms ?—I do not know 
very much about the export firms; so far as I 
know they do not employ Europeans 

9141. They do their business with Indian sub¬ 
ordinates ?—I imagine so. 

9142. Are they doing fairly successful busi¬ 
ness ?—I cannot say. 

9143. What do they do about their up-country 
branches as far as you know ?—I have no know¬ 
ledge whatever of the working of these Indian 
firms. 

9144. You have Europeans in charge of your 
upco untry branches and I wanted to know if 
Indian firms also had Europeans in charge of their 
upoountry branches?—I do not think that the 
Indian firms have branches in the same sense 
that we have. They may have agents, but they 
have not branches as far as I know. 

9145. The agents would be Indian agents ?— 1 
imagine so. 

9146. With regard to the comparison between 
the Civil Service and business careers, how would 
you compare the two as regards power and 
influence in the country ?—I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

9147. Civil Service men naturally have more 
pow'er ?—I cannot say that. 

9148. Do not you think the position of a Civil 
Servant, say a member of the Goonoil or of the 
Board of Revenue, gives him more power, official 
power ?—Of course, he has official power. 


/ 
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9149. As regards the other question of attrac¬ 
tiveness of careers, while there may be a few high 
prizes in business, taking the number of Euro¬ 
peans that all the European firms employ and 
striking their average, would you say the average 
was higher than the average for the Civil Service P 
—I should say that undoubtedly in commerce the 
proportion of failures is very much larger. 

9150. While the men at the top probably have 
better emoluments the average amount ,of emolu¬ 
ments does not come up to the average of the 
Civil Service P—^Possibly not. 

9151. {Mr. Chnubal.) Uo you know any 
vernaculars of this district?—No, I have no 
particular knowledge. 

9152. Can you speak in Tamil or Telugu with 
any Indians of the country ?—Not fluently. 

9153. In your experience, when a young man 
comes out from England, what are his first sur¬ 
roundings here ? Is he purely in European society 
or are there any chances for him to mix amongst 
the Indians and gather his ideas about the differ¬ 
ent peoples in this province direct, or does he get 
permeated with the views which European society 
has about the Indian people ?—Our practice with 
a young assistant, as a rule, is to send him to an 
np-oountry station where we have a large’ branch, 
and there I think he certainly has opportunities 
of meeting the Indians. 

9154. My question was with reference to the 
young ofiicer who comes out as an I.O.S. ?—I 
cannot say. 

9155. 1 thought you might be able to say what 
their first surroundings on coming into the 
country were ?—I cannot say. 

9156. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Can you give us 
any idea about what is the highest salary which 
an Indian, either in your employment or any 
other employment, is likely to get as a clerk? 
What is the highest prize open to him in business 
under an English firm ?—I can only give you my 
own experience. I think the maximum pay we 
give to an Indian subordinate is within Es. 150 a 
month. 

9157. Ton said in an answer just now that it 
had not been your practice to employ Indians as 
assistants. Have you ever considered the question 
of employing as assistants Indians who had been 
trained in England ?—I have never come across 
Indians of that description. 

9158. The question I wanted to put to you is 
perhaps a hypothetical one. Supposing a man 
who had been trained in the Liverpool or Glasgow 
School of Technology came to you with very high 
recommendations from a business firm, who said 
they had put him through all the different branches 
of the firm and could speak highly of him, 
would you consider such an application or would 
you think it would disturb the work of your firm ? 
—I should certainly consider an application from 
an Indian who was highly recommended and 
whom I thought suitable in every way. 

9159. What sort of salary would you offer 
him ?—Unless I know the nature of the work it 
is impossible to say. 

9160. Supposing you got a man who, so far as 
you can see on paper, seemed about as good as the 
average English assistant, who I suppose is rather 
an unknown quantity when you get him, what 
sort of discount so to speak from the ordinary 
salary would persuade you to take an Indian ?— 
That is very dififioult to answer ; I should say that 


in a case like that one would probably ask the 
man what he wanted. 

9161. Supposing, for instance, he said Es. 150 
as against the Es. 250 which you generally pay : 
would that in itself be a considerable attraction ? 
— No, not in itself. 

9162. So that it is really a question about his 
credentials affecting you as to his efficiency ?—If 
we were perfectly satisfied that two men were 
identical in their qualifications, character, and 
everything else, we should obviously take the 
cheaper man. 

9163. Would you take the cheaper man if you 
were perfectly sure the two things were the same ? 
—Yes. 

9164. {Lord Ronaldshay.) Have you in the 
course of your experience as a business man come 
across many instances of men possessed of 
considerable scholastic attainments who have 
proved failures as business men, and on the 
other hand men of only modest scholastic attain¬ 
ments who have proved successful as business 
men ?—Certainly. I know of many oases of that 
kind. 

9165. A considerable number of oases ?—Yes. 

9166. Many of the qualifications which are 
necessary to make a successful business man are, 
I suppose, equally necessary to make a successful 
administrator ?—I should think so. 

9167. Then it is on your personal experience 
of men that you have come to the conclusion that 
an marestricted competitive examination does not 
necessarily give you the best type of man for an 
administrator ?—Quite so. 

9168. I see you advocate recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service passing through a period of pro¬ 
bation in India. It has been suggested as an 
objection to that that for these men to come out 
to India immediately after having passed a very 
stiff examination, and start a further period of 
studies in the, Indian climate, might be very bad 
from the point of view of their health. Has that 
consideration ever occurred to you ?—^No. My 
idea of probation was a probation passed in the 
exercise of the duties that a man was expected 
to perform, and that I considered to be the only 
reasonable probation for a business man. 

9169. Perhaps in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service you are oonfusii^ the period of probation 
with the period of training. The young IndinTi 
Civilian passes his period of probation, at the 
present time one year, in England, during which 
he has to acquire some special study such as 
Indian Law and subjects of that kind, and pass 
an examination in them ?—That was not the kind 
of probation I was really thinking of. My 
answer was merely with reference to the possible 
failures, discovered failures. 

9170. Assuming that the present system 
continues, that is to say, that a recruit to the 
Indian Civil Service has to spend one or two years 
in undergoing instruction in special subjects, 
would you still think it desirable that that period 
should be passed in India or England ?—^I am 
not qualified to express an opinion on that. 

9171. But from the point of view of health. 
You must know this country and climate pretty 
well: do you think it would be deleterious to the 
health of a man, after he had undergone a 
considerable strain in England in order to pass 
the competitive examination, to come straight out 
to this climate ?—If the studies can be just as 
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well conducted at home, I think they had better 
be conducted at home. 

9172. {Chairman.) In regard to the answer you 
ave just now to one of my colleagues, that the 
ighest salary you give to an Indian subordinate 

is Es. 160 a month, could you explain what 
sort of a position that Indian occupies in relation 
to the other men who are working around him ? 
Is he a foreman or something corresponding to 
that ?—He is what is known as a manager of a 
branch but under European supervision. 

9173. He manages a group of men under 
him ?—He manages the Indian staff under him. 

9174. Do you find that that arrangement 
woi:k8 well ?—Yes. 

9175. As regards leave, you said it was the 
custom to grant Europeans fuU pay during leave. 
Is there any allowance granted to them for their 
travelling?—No, not in oiur firm. Other firms 
have a different practice: some firms give half 
pay and passage money; but our practice is to 
give full pay and no passage money. 

9176. You have branches about the country, 
and from time to time I suppose you transfer 
your men ?—Yes. 

9177. Could you tell us what system of 
allowance you grant for the expenses of trans¬ 
fer?—Practically we pay the whole expenses. 
We have to see that the assistant who is trans¬ 
ferred does not suffer financially. 

9178. So that in the course of his transfer he 
incurs no out of pocket expenses himself?— 
Practically none. 

9179. With regard to the vernaculars, your 
European assistant arrives out in this country, I 
suppose, ignorant of any vernacular ?—Quite. 

9180. Does he have any facilities offered to 
him for picking up the vernacular ?—If he goes 
up-country he has plenty of opportunities of 
practising it. He is encouraged to employ a 
teacher, and naturally if a man becomes proficient 
in a language, other things being equal, he would 
command a better salary than a man who is not 
proficient. 

9181. Taking the assistant of average capacity, 
how long as a rule does it take him to pick up 
sufScient vernacular for ordinary conversational 
purposes ?—A great deal depends on where he 
spends his time. In Madras he has not the same 
opportunities, but up-country he learns fairly 
quickly. Then again you have some men who 

Mr. V. Pandkang Eow, I.O.S. 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

9195 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The system has 
proved fairly satisfactory ; no other system by 
itself will prove as satisfactory. Nevertheless I 
am of opinion that it would be better to supple¬ 
ment recruitment by open competition by recruit¬ 
ment by selection—not a combination of the two 
into one system such as competition among 
selected candidates, but the adoption of the two 
systems side by side—a certain proportion of the 
appointments of the Indian Civil Service being 
made as at present according to the result of an 
open competition and the rest being filled up 


have the natural faculty for picking up languages 
and become proficient very quickly, and other 
men never seem to learn at all. In a year or 
two he could probably make himself understood. 

9182. When you say he has not the same 
opportunities here you mean that he is talking 
English so much more ?—Yes. 

9183. I suppose for the purpose of intercourse 
with the employes in the business he has to 

S eak the vernacular ?—Not necessarily in 
adras. 

9184. Do the men in the business talk 
English ?—All our clerks speak English. 

9185. I don’t mean the clerks but the work¬ 
men ?—We very often have a dubash who acts as 
an interpreter. 

9186. But the workmen do not speak English, 
I suppose ?—All Our clerks in Madras speak 
English. 

9187. Have you not got men in your business 
who are workmen ?—We have up-country, in the 
factories and places like that, and it is very 
necessary then. 

9188. The giving of orders and so on has to be 
done in the vernacular ?—Yes. 

9189, Is it the ease that there is a rule in some 
businesses that when assistants get married before 
they reach a certain standard of salary they are 
not engaged or retained ?—^There are rules of 
that kind in some firms and banks. 

9190. Those rules would obviate to a certain 
degree some of the difficultie.s you were describing 
just now ?—^Yes. 

9191. (Mr. Oldfield.) I understand the bulk of 
your business consists of trading in jaggery and 
sugarcane and distillation ?—Our business is a 
very large one and perhaps the most important 
part of it is that we manage large sugar factories 
and distilleries. 

9192. All the assistants to whom you have been 
referring are mostly engaged in various stations 
about the country in dealing with the un-manu- 
faotured jaggery or in the manufactured 
products?—No. Our agencies have a general 
business apart from the factories themselves. 

9193. The assistants of whom you have been 
speaking are not mainly or directly concerned 
with the actual factory ?—Not all of them. 

9194. With regard to the Indian subordinate 
who is paid Rs. 150, does he give security ?—Yes. 
(The witness withdrew.) 

, Divisional Officer, Tellicherry. 

by selection of candidates possessing the requisite 
qualifications. I would suggest that three-fiftha 
of the total number of appointments be made as 
at present and the remaining two-fifths by 
selection. Of these latter not less than one-half, 
i.e., one-fifth of the total, should be selected in 
India from “ Natives of India ” and the rest in 
England from British subjects naturalised in the 
United Kingdom. 

9196 (2). In what respects, if any, do yon find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The open 
competition is now open to all British subjects 
including those born or domiciled in the self- 
governing Colonies, Dependencies, etc., whereas 
it is not open to persons born in the Protected 
Native States of India. This anomaly should 
be removed. The subjects of the Native Princes 
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of India are practically British sub]’eot8 : thejy 
are protected by British Consnls in foreign 
ooontries and are looked upon as British subjeotS 
by other nations. British subjects are freely 
admitted in the Native States and employed in 
their services, whereas the self-governing Colo¬ 
nies refuse free admission to Indian subjects of 
His Majesty. I would therefore recommend the 
exclusion of persons, born or domiciled in such 
of the self-governing Colonies and Dependencies, 
as refuse free admission to Indian subjects into 
their countries, from the open competition for 
the Indian Civil Service and the inclusion of the 
subjects of the Protected Native States in India. 
The former have in many cases a native 
antipathy to colored races and are likely to prove 
unsympathetic officers in India. 

9197 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India,’’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes; 
there are however certain disadvantages under 
which Natives of India labour at present, but 
these are due to faults in the details of the 
system and not to the system itself. 

9198 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—No; any attempt to apportion appoint¬ 
ments to different communities wiU be either 
futile or lead to deterioration of the service. Of 
no country in the world can it be said that all 
classes of the community are duly represented, 
i.e.f in proportion to their numbers, in tne superior 
serviees such as the Civil Service, the Army, the 
Navy, the Medical service, etc. The most 
democratic countries in the world have not 
succeeded in obtaining a large number of 
representatives of “ the man in the street ” or 
“ the working man ’’ in their superior services. 
The attempt to introduce the principle of 
representation (by class or religion) or ^at of 
counting of heads in the system of recruitment 
for a service like the Indian Civil Service is, in 
my opinion, a grievous mistake. 

9199 (5). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons?—The combination is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests. Of course, the 
examination maybe common to the candidates 
of all the three services for convenience : that is to 
say, the examination papers may be the same as 
well as the time of examination, the examiners, 
the valuing of papers, eth. The competition 
should be different and candidates must choose 
one service only, and before the examination, and 
should not be allowed to reconsider their choice 
so far as the particular year’s examination is 
ooncerned. My reasons are («) the present 
system of combining the competition renders the 
chances of Indians of getting appointments in 
the Indian' Civil Service more hazardous and 
difficult, as they have to compete with the best 
educated young men of the whole British 
Empire, («) if the combination is not allowed, 
more Indians will get into the Indian Civil 
Service ; this is in my opinion a desirable result, 
as an Indian of slightly less academical, ability 
is likely to prove as efficient an officer as a 
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non-Indian of slightly more ability, and wiU have 
more knowledge and sympathy, {iii) the luditma 
in the Indian Civil Service will live and die in 
India and their experience of public affairs will 
be a public asset after their retirement from 
service. 

9200 (6). If you do not oqnsider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative' you would propose. Do' 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles :—(«) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; (i) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise: (c) Nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State: (d) Combined 
nomination and examination: (e) Any other 
method ?—I do not propose any alternative 
system but am in favour of supplementing the 
present system by recruiting a proportion by 
selection: please vide answers to questions (1) 
and (10). 

9201 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both oases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Considered from 
a purely political standpoint it may be desirable 
to conciliate Indian public opinion by instituting 
simultaneous examinations. I am however nc^ 
much of a politician, i,e., not accustomed to look 
at things nom a politician’s standpoint; and,.my 
own view is that simultaneous examinations will 
be either a failure or lead to serions deterioration 
in the administration. The object of slmultane- 
ouB examinations is to secure a larger number of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service. I may here 
remark that this object can be achieved better if 
my proposal to make one-fifth of the appoint¬ 
ments by selection in India from Natives of India 
is adopted. The object will not be achieved at 
present even if simnltaneous examinations are 
instituted, on account of lack of the requisite 
facilities for preparing for the examination; and 
if, as I suspect, there will be no appreciable 
increase in the numbed of successful Indians, and 
if, as I Huspeot, an Indian of less ability who 
prepares for the examination in Ei^land and sits 
for it there passes it successfully while his class¬ 
mate of more ability who prepares for the exami¬ 
nation in India fails, the restdk will be attributed 
not to its real cause, viz., want of facilities in 
India, but to the alleged attempt of Government 
to nullify the effect of the institution of simulta- 
neons examinations by issue of secret instructions 
to the Civil Service Commissioners; suspicion 
will also be thrown on the examiners. In short, 
the discontent would become more serious. On 
the other hand, if, owing to the establishment 
“cramming” institutions and the like in India, 
the Indian candidates are able to secure the 
necessary facilities for preparation, it is not at all 
■unlikely that a large number of Indians will be 
suooessful with the result that the Indian Civil 
Service will be swamped by them. This will 
make it difficult for Government to keep up a 
minimum of Europeans in the service, which is 
essential if the administration is not to deterio¬ 
rate. Subsequent restrictions on Indian entrants 
and the creation of a partial monopoly for the 
benefit of Europeans will be extremely tmpoFalto^ 
and arouse discontent. We are thus laftded on 
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the horns of a dilemma, if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations are introduced. In my opinion, the 
want of them cannot be very preiudicial, because 
even now Indians can sit for the examination in 
England without making any previous stay there. 
The expenses of the journey are not too hieh, 
and, 88 I am of opinion that under no circum¬ 
stances should the probation of selected candi¬ 
dates it) England be given up, I fail to see what 
appreciable advantage will be conferred on 
Indians by simultaneous examinations. My 
own proposal to give one-fifth the appointments 
to Indians by selection will secure a definite 
result and avoid the danger that attends specu¬ 
lative experiments such as the institution of 
simultaneous examinations. 

9202 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within- His Majesty's Dominions ?— 
No. 

9203 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I am against this proposal; 
it will create two divisions in the Indian Civil 
Service, destroy its integrity (e.e., unity), under¬ 
mine its traditions and considerably damage the 
esprit de corps of the service. The officers thus 
recruited will inevitably tend to form a lower 
class in the service. Nevertheless, I am less 
opposed to this proposal than to the proposal to 
institute simultaneous examinations, and if no 
such proposal such as the one made in my answers 
to questions (1), (6) and (10) is adopted, this 
proposal to recruit a fixed proportion by a 
separate examination confined to Natives of India 
may be adopted ; and if so, I would recommend a 
proportion of 2 to 3 for the present. 

9204 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under wbicb 
“ Natives of India "would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of («) nomination; (6) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
I am in favour of filling up not less than one-fifth 
the total number of vacancies every year by 
selection in India of Natives of India, The 
selection should be made by His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the recommendations of the local 
Governments. The apportionment of these 
vacancies among the various provinces should 
be chiefly based on the figures of population 
according to the decennial census and be made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. The selection 
should be confined to Honours or Tripos gradu¬ 
ates of an approved university in India or the 
United Kingdom who are of good moral character 
and are free from constitutional or bodily 
disease, etc. The selected, officers should spend 
a probation in England of two years if they are 
not already graduated in a British University, or 
one year otherwise. The posting of the officers 


to the various provinces is to bo left to the 
Viceroy. I do not consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should he represented : 
please vide answer to question (4). 

9205 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part reornitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India” in India, do you 
consider that ‘‘Natives of India" should still 
be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Tes ; they 
should be eligible for appointment, in England 
if they succeed in the open competition but not 
otherwise. This is quite essential. It is on this 
understanding that I prefer selection to com¬ 
petition in the case of recruitment in India. 

9206 (12). Would yon regard any system of 
selection, in India which yon may recoinmend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lien of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alterations, if any, would yoa 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—I look upon the 
system of selection proposed by me as supple¬ 
mentary to the present system of promoting 
Provincial Civil Service officers to listed posts. 

9207 (13). Do yon recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
No; better training for the Judicial branch will 
secure the desired object and I am not in favour 
of creating an unbridgeable gulf between the two 
branches from the very start, 

9208 (14), Are yon satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person bom 
“ and domiciled within the dominions of His 
“ Majesty in India, of parents habitually resi- 
“ dent in India, and not established there for 
“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of un mixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter?—Yes. 

9209 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The present age 
limits (<:2 to 24 years on 1st August) seem to 
me to be the most suitable, as my idea is that the 
service should be recruited as far as possible 
from V arsity men, i.e., after completion of a 
Varsity course. 

9210 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the sys¬ 
tems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved University and since 1891 
(age limits 21-23 or 22-24. years, followed by 
one year’s probation) ?—I have no particular 
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knowledge of this, but I should think that the ' 
candidates selected since 1891 have a keener 
sense of discipline and duty and are less arbitrary 
or eccentric in their official demeanour than those 
selected prior to 1891. The latter were probably 
better liked and respected by the people as they 
bad more sympathy and more scope to give 
practical effect to it. 

9211 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
Twenty-four years. 

9212 (19). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
•candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do yon recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of Eis Majesty ?—The same limits as 
those prescribed, for other candidates, viz., 22 to 
24 years on lat August, as the object should be 
to secure university men with a year or two to' 
spare for special preparation for the examina¬ 
tion. I do not recommend any differentiation 
in respect of age-limits. 

9213 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Mewaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should bo 
“ of such a nature that no candidate who may 
“ fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
“ himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
“ labour which he had spent in preparing him- 
“ self to be examined,” and. that the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well educated 
young man of the period ?—I accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee but I 
would add that a fair knowledge of English 
Literature, English History, English Law, and 
Political Science should be an essential requisite. 

9214 (21). Please examine the table in Ap¬ 
pendix I to these questions, which shows the 
Various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
■open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
<(, 0 .) of school-leaving age and (6) of University¬ 
leaving age ?—I am hot in favour of framing the 
syllabus in order to attract candidates of school¬ 
leaving age. The changes that I would propose 
in the syllabus are twofold : viz., li) to make 
certain subjects compulsory and (iY) to remove 
'certain slight disabilities under which the Natives 
of India labour at present. As regards (i) I 
would like to make the following subjects com¬ 
pulsory and allot the marks as follows: viz.— 
English Composition (500 marks) with a paper 
on General knowledge (100 marks), 600 marks 
in all. English Language and Literature, 500 
marks; English History, 400 marks; English 
Law, 500 marks; and Political Science, 500 
marks. Total 2,500 marks. A knowledge of 
these subjects is likely to be of much use and 
they are offered as a matter of fact by many 
candidates; no doubt English candidates will be 
at an advantage as compared with Indians if 
these subjects are made compulsory, hat it can¬ 
not be helped. As regards (u) I would give the 
same prominence to Sanskrit and Arabic as is 
.given to Latin and Greek, by allotting the same 


number of marks to all the four snbjeots, viz., 
1,100 marks each, and add three new subjects, 
viz., Indian Philosophy, History of Mnnam- 
madanism, History of Ancient India (up to 13th 
Century) each carrying 500 marks. These sub¬ 
jects will correspond to Roman Law, Greek 
Eistory and Roman History, which are included 
in the syllabus; students of Greek and Latin are 
at an advantage as regards these subjects, which 
are almost taboo to Indians on account of their 
ignorance of Latin and Greek. 

I would raise the present maximum to 7,000 
marks ; the maximum for optional subjects being 
4,500 marks and that for the compulsory 2,500 
marks. 

9215 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between candi¬ 
dates who are ‘‘ Natives of India ” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons.—No. 

9216 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., o. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 26 Viot., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices Hand 
III to these qaestionsj ?—Yes : all the posts now 
reserved, except of course those that have 
become extinct. The posts are important and 
involve considerable responsibilty and require 
special ability for the performance of the duties 
attached to them. This requisite ability and 
experience is not to be foond in any other 
service. The due performance of the duties 
attached to the posts requires also that the offioers 
who perform them must command general respect 
and obedience, which is paid in a high measure 
to the members of the Indian Civil Service on 
account of its glorious traditions aud fine work 
in the past. The prestige of the Indian Civil 
Service is too precious a thing for the Govern¬ 
ment to throw away or endanger. 

9217 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of Eis Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Admini.stration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do yon consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—Yes ; the proportion I suggest 
is 5 to 3; i.e., ^ of total vacancies. This is of 
criurse a maximum which will not be reached in 
practice for years to come. Even when it is 
reached in practice the higher posts will be 
allotted probably in equal proportibns to 
Europeans and Indians—which is, in my opinion, 
quite a safe figure. 

9218 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, aud partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rales framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., 
0 . 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., o. 54) ? Do 
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you recommend any alterations in this sys¬ 
tem, and if so, wliat ? —^Tes, the alterations I 
recommend are stated in my answers to ques¬ 
tion flO)* 

^219 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited hy means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in the 
same manner ? Has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
Administration, whether on executive or judicial 
duties ?—This is not for me to answer though it 
concerns me, because it is personal. 

9220 (28). Po you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—Yes; please vide my answer to 
question (10). 

9221 (37). Does the system by which most of 
the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(6) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?— (a) No. (6) No. I do not see 
any particular advantage in the arrangement. 

9222 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—Yes ; no changes to suggijst. 

9223 (39). Have the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved 
on the average as efficient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar 
responsibility, and has it been found possible and 
expedient to employ them in all branches of the 
administration?—I do not think so as regards 
the officers selected for executive work; as 
Judicial and Secretariat officers they are, I think, 
at least as efficient as members of the Indian 
Civil Service on the average. 

9224 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition 
of this system ?—The probationary course in 
England is quite essential; it should be conti¬ 
nued at all hazards, whatever changes may be 
made in the method of recruitment. 

9225 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?— (a) One year for 
those recruited by one competition in England. 
(h) Two years for those selected in India 
who are not already graduates of an English 
University and one year for those who are such 
graduates. One year in England for those 
selected in England by the Secretary of State 
(and also one year in India). 

9226 (45). Do yon consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes ; this is not only desirable but 
quite essential in my opinion. The probation 
in England will lose half its value for Indians 
special^ if it is not to be spent at an approved 
University. 


9227 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Yes. I would confine the 
selection to the ancient Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Reasons : (ij It will bring the 
selected candidates together and affdrd oppor¬ 
tunities for cultivating mutual friendship and it 
would also arouse a spirit of generous emulation 
among them, (ii) It will bring them into touch 
with the undefinable atmosphere of the ancient 
Universities, and their association with other 
members of these universities and the professors 
and the men of light and leading in the univer¬ 
sities will be invaluable, at least as a corrective- 
of vanity or undue self-gratulation. (ni) It wiE 
make it more convenient to give the candidates 
the necessary training and facilities for preparing 
for the final examination, (iv) It will also bring 
about a stronger feeling of unRy in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

9228 (47). Do you consider that probationers, 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend—^Yes ; I would 
recommend an allowance of £200 a year at 
Cambridge and Oxford and £150 a year else¬ 
where. For those recruited in Englemd by 
selection a similar allowance in England and 
Rs. 800 a month in India. The conditions may 
be the same as those that are now imposed. 

9229 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be desir¬ 
able to establish a separate institution in England 
for this purpose, and, if so, under what condi¬ 
tions ?—No ; this will be undesirable and costly 
as well. The candidates must not be allowed: 
to lose touch entirely with people of their age 
and rank who are destined for other careers, aa 
they would if a separate institution were 
established. They must of course have facilities 
for associating with other selected candidates and 
these will be abundantly available if the pro¬ 
posal contained in my answer to question (46) 
is approved. It is also desirable and necessary 
that they should imbibe the spirit of Varsity life. 

9230 (50). If a probationer’s course is continued 
in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that 
successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as paving finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does yonr answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to. 
those who do so after completing a University 
course?—Yes; yes. 

9231 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend ,in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and 
(6) under any modification of that system re¬ 
commended hy you ?—The alterations I would 
like to recommend are the following :— 

(a) For those reomited by open competition. 
—All the subjects should be compulsory and 
these should be (?) vernacular (500 marks),. 
(ii) Indian History (400 marks), (Hi) Indian Law- 
(Indian Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code,. 
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iMcliBaoe AcM) (89€ marks), (tv) SiMsImt (490 
nmiiks) or Arabic (300’ marks) and (») Hin^ 
and Mabammadsn Law f4d0 marks), Ridiair (3(M) 
marks). Tbose who have takem up Sanskrit 
or Arable in the open competition should ofibr 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Telngn or Tamil 
(300’ marks), provided it i« not their mother 
tongue and is noii the same kn^age as No. (r). 

' (^) (^)' those reemit^ by selectiim in 

Jhdia—tm years' proheUon. The same syllabns 
t» that preseribed for the Final examination of 
}89}plksBidmg (8f>0niarka) (please side Appen¬ 
dix VI) with the difference that either Sanskrit 
or Arabic should be taken np and not both and 
that one of the following' subjects, viz., agricral- 
tnral chemistry, botaiqr, geol<^ , or zoology 
(360 marks each) ahonld also be offered. 

Those of this class who are to spend only one year's 
probation m Saglaad wtU has* tho samo probationary ooatae 
a»(a) aboTO. 

(ii) For those recruited hy selection in 
^gfland. Two years' probation. 

Trobatian —one year in England—Law ae 
deteribed in foot-note to Appen^x VI 
ft ,256 mm^s); Political Beoiiomj (390 
marks). 

Seoend j^sa in India—Sanskrit (400) or 
Arabic (366) marks; VerBaoiilar (400) 
marks ; History and Geograpl^ cd India 
(330)marks; Biding (200) marks. 

9232 (32). In partionlar, please state your 
■omnibn as to the desirability daring the period 
ot probation of (t) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and. reporting of oases % (u) 
th^ teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence;. (ui) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at 
colloqaial instruction; {iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, 
(e) Accounts?—All these are desirable except 
teaeldng of accounts. 

9233 (53). Ho you consider that the proba* 
timev’s eo’itrse of instruction can best be spent in 
Sbgland or in India P—England; emphatically. 
Id the case of those recruited in England 1^ 
selection, the second year may, with advantage, 
be ^nt in India; but this is not quite essent^. 

9234 (54). What is yonr opinion of a proposal 
to ^rt at some snitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
CSvil Ser vise and possibly of other Indian services 
reomited in England?—I am against this pro¬ 
posal except so far as it relates to candidates 
recruited in England by selection. The proposal 
would be in any ease too costly and the advantage 
that would be derived &om it would be hardly 
worth the cost. 

9236 (35). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial (Government shonld aiTange 
fbr the training of probationers by suitable 
■courses of instmction for the whole or portions 
■of the first two years of Bmrvioe at some suitable 
centre F—1 am entirdy oppoeed to this proposal 
so far as it relates to the probationary course that 
candidates have to undergo hrfore appointment 
4o the Indian Clivil Service. Of coarsej the train¬ 
ing of appointed caiididates, i.e., snbseqoeot to 
the probstionary eenrse, must be left to the Local 
'Oovemmoi^ In tkie oonneotkm please see mf 
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auswera te questioas d»ali^ witit the trasmng 
of offioees. 

9239 (56)\. In the report of the Treatmty 
Committee'appointedf to eontidcr the erganisetioh 
of Oriential Judies in Lcndcm flfiOO), the view 
is taken that the prebminaiy tannhig in Orieittail 
langnages and in law required by probationers 
ean be given better in Eagtand than in India, 
because of the diffionlties whiob jamior civilians 
would experience in learnii^ these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European stndeut’s 
point of view;^ and the diffioulty of arduous study 
in a tropical eli mate. Ho you ooumder that these 
edijeetions could be met by a sDitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—1 am of the same opinion 
an the Treasnry (l/ommittee and consider tl»t the 
okgeotious detailed above cannot be satisfacrorily 
met by any scheme of iastroetion in India. 
There is also the question of extra cost involved, 
Only praotieul training, i.e., aetnal touch with 
official bnsinessj should be given in India. 

9237 (57). If yon have recommended theintro- 
dnction of any scheme of direct reorurtrasot in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in Ken of 
or supplementary to the system of reerutftment 
in Ehgland, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for snch officOTsf”—Please see my 
answer to question (51) on this point. The 
sheeted canmdates slmnld join some college in 
Cambridge or Oxford and take np some Tripos 
or Honours examination; if possibte, preferably 
Law, Historical or Economies. 

9238 (68). In partionlar, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for snob officers, do yon 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—-Most certainly in England. 

9239 (59). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary during the period of proba¬ 
tion between tlie course of filtudy for probationers 
wii© are “ Natives of India ” and the course pre¬ 
scribed for other natnrul-bom snbjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend?—No differentiation 
is necessary as regards probationers, European 
and Indian, reomited by open competition. The 
differentiation required in the case of probationers 
selected in India and in England has already been 
described in my answer to question (51), 

924Q (<^0). Are you satined with the present 
arrangements for the training of jnxnor members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opimon, be intrrdueed ? 
—Only the arrangements provided in the Madras 
Prestdenej and contained in the Indian C^vil 
Service Manual are known to me and all my 
remarks and answers dealing with this branch 
of the subject, viz., training of junior civilians, 
apply only to those arrangementa 

The arrangements are fairly satisfactory on 
paper, but they are not actually carried out in 
practice with snffieiait zeal by the Colleotors 
who are entrusted with the training of junior 
civilians. The changes I would hike to see int^- 
dnoed are the followii^ : (e) A portion of the 
training period (idtont 3 months) should be 
^mnt under the gaidoiioe and eenti-ol of (^e 
Hi^riot Judge; at present the tiainiBg is wholly 
to GoHecAovs: who wwan everwoelmd 
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class of officers. This monopoly of training en¬ 
joyed by Collectors is in my opinion partly 
responsible for the general distaste evinced by 
innior civilians for judicial work and the judicial 
branch, and the distaste thus acquired very often 
matures into disgust and contempt. (tV) I would 
also suggest that every junior civilian should 
be given about three months’ training in the 
Chief Secretariat, (iti) It is also desirable that 
junior civilians should be put in actual charge of 
a Deputy Tahsildar’s division and made to do 
his work for at least two months. (la) The present 
arrangements attach too mnch importance to 
revenue work and too little to judicial work; 
at least the training actually given merits this 
description. Steps should be taken to remedy 
this undue exalting of revenue work over 
judicial. 

9241 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—The system is good 
enough but it does not work as satisfactorily 
as it should. The examinations are in practice 
too easy, including those in the vernacular. The 
causes are obvious. The only change I would 
propose is that the actual work of the junior 
civilian in his district should also be scrutinised 
and taken count of along with the result of the 
written departmental examinations. As regards 
the syllabus of the latter 1 would recommend 
the addition of a new division to the Higher 
standard examinations, viz., a division comprising 
subjects such as Civil Procedure, Contract Act 
and 'i'ransfer of Property—with and without 
books. 

9242 (62), Do you consider that there has been 

any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profici¬ 
ency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this beat be remedied ?—Yes; 
the causes are (i) the absence of Sanskrit among 
the compulsory subjects set for the final examin¬ 
ation for probationers: Sanskrit is the mother of 
practically all vernacular and a knowledge is a 
great help in the study of the vernaculars ; (?>) 

the increase in the work and responsibility of 
junior civilians and consequent lack of leisure : in 
many cases a junior civilian of hardly two years’ 
service is put in charge of a heavy division, the 
work of which being new and onerous occupies 
and must occupy all his time; (m) replacement 

of the vernaculars by English in official corre¬ 
spondence ; (iv) increase of knowledge of English 
among the members of the clerical and even 
menial establishments, and among people who 
frequent public offices generally ; {v) the easy 
nature of the departmental examination in the 
vernacular; {vi) lack of sufficient recognition of 
a good knowledge of the vernaculars by way of 
promotion. 

The remedies I would recommend are («) 
making of Sanskrit compulsory in the final; («) 
to relieve junior civilians by giving them light 
Deputy Collector’s divisions to manage for about 
a year after they pass the departmental examina¬ 
tions ; (m) to prohibit the frequent use of 

English abstracts of vernacular correspondence 
in offices; {tv) to make the departmental 
examination in the vernacular more stiff, and 


(») to reward proficiency in the vernaculars not 
by money rewards alone but by regarding it as 
a claim to special promotion as well. 

9243 (63). Do yon recommend any changes in 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?— 
I would recommend that further encouragement 
may be offered for the study of vernaculars. No 
additional encouragement is required for the 
study of classical languages—-Sanskrit, Arabic 
or Persian. The additional encouragement 
required for the study of vernaculars may take the 
shape of the grant of rewards of the same 
amounts to those who attain high proficiency in 
the vernaculars as to those who attain proficiency 
in the classical languages, viz., Bs. 2,000. The 
Honours rewards need not be raised by more 
than 50 per cent, iu the case of vernaculars and 
not at all in the case of classical languages. I 
would also extend the period during which 
rewards can be earned for high proficiency from 
10 years’ to 12 years’ service. Examination 
leave for three months on full pay may also be 
granted on a single occasion alone by the Q-ov- 
ernment after consulting the Board of Examiners, 
on the condition that it is liable to be commuted 
into furlough in case the examiners declare that 
the officer has not attained even minimum 
proficiency, 

9244 (64). Please give yonr views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
coarse of study (course for a call to the Bar, 
reading in Barristers’ chambers or other), and 
what conditions do you propose ?—As regards 
the steps necessary for improving the knowledge 
of all officers please vide my answer to question 
(61) the last sentence thereof. It is not so 
much the want of knowledge of law that is to be 
remedied as the want of ability to appreciate 
evidence properly and the absence of a judicial 
frame of mind. The former want, i.e., the 
want of ability to appreciate evidence, can be 
remedied only by better knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular, keener insight into the life and customs of 
the people and deeper sympathy with their hopes 
and fears. As regards the case of officers 
selected for the Judicial branch, I would recom¬ 
mend a special examination in Civil Law preceded 
by special training for one year, divided as 
follows :—three months’ training under experi¬ 
enced District Munsifs and Sum Judges (three 
months under each) and six months’ actual service 
as Assistant Civil and Sessions Judge. I am not 
in favour of granting study leave to Europe for 
any purpose such as call to the Bar or reading in 
Barristers’ chambers. 

9245 (65). Do yon recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch?—No; the officers wilh 
during their practical training for one year 
[referred to in my answer to question (64)], 
pursue such course of study as tney think fit to 
prepare for a special examination in OiVil LaW, 
including the Law of Evidence. 

9246 (66). Do you recommend any special' 
training in subordinate jndioial posts for omcera 
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selected for the Jadioial branch? If so, please 
give details?—Yes; for details please see my 
answer to question (64). 

9247 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—Tes. Officers of over eight 
years’ service and under fifteen years’ service 
alone should be granted rewards. 

9248 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural- 
bom subjects of Bis Majesty ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—’No ; I do not consider it 
desirable or necessary, except to direct that the 
training of members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who are Natives of India, should be entrusted to 
senior Collectors and Judges selected for the 
purpose and that at least equal pains are taken 
with their training as are taken with that of 
other members. 

9249 (69). If you have recommended the in¬ 
troduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in 
lien of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in Englatid, please state what system 
of training you recommend for such officers ?— 
The same system which I recommend for 
members recruited by open competition will do 
for those recruited in India. 

9250 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of tlie Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives 
of India ” as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed b'uropean descent ? If 
so, please state your proposals ?—No differen¬ 
tiation is in my opinion necessary : please see 
my answer to question (68) in this connexion. 

9251 (72). ^e present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of 
their service, have sufficient salaiies and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“ superior ” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Bs. 1,000 per menssm is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officeis 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments 
after the completion of eight years’ service. Do 
you accept this system ? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration 
(if any) would bo necessa^ if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ?—I accept the theory 
enunciated in clauses (a) and (2i) above, but do 
not accept the arrangement provided for carrying 
out the theory into practice as sufficiently 
satisfactory. The limit of eight years is not 
unsuitable, provided the block in promotion that 
has always existed after eight years and before 
completing 13 or 14 years’ service can be avoided 
or is removed. 

9253 (78). It is ‘also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 


years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permaneuoy iu the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—No ; a better arrangement would be 
to adopt a time-scale. The present arrangement 
means too sudden and unforeseen jumps, with 
long periods of stagnancy. For instance, the 
pay of a passed Assistant Collector is Rs. 500 ; 
when he completes about three years he will get 
about Es. 700; and for about three or four years 
more to come ho will get only Rs. 700 or probably 
Rs. 833^. Then, again, he will get an increase 
of about Rs. 200, and he will remain practically 
stationary for another four or five years. No 
officer can predict whnt salary he wil) get, say 
a year or two hence, and very often he has to 
refund a part of the pay already drawn. This 
will be avoided by adopting a time-scale. 

9258 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reoonoiled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of ineffioient officers P— 
No; the individual officers are helpless while the 
Administration is quite able to take care of its 
interests. The reasons for selecting partioolar 
officers for higher appointments are not disclosed, 
nor am I aware that any general rnles have been 
framed for the purpose and communicated to all 
the members of the service. There is no real 
inspection or check of the actual everyday work 
done by officers, and in its absence impressions 
favourable or the reverse regarding an officer’s 
fitness for special promotion are naturally and 
mevitably based not on the aotnal worth of the 
man or of his work but on private and extraneous 
considerations. Natives of India are especially 
sufferers in this respect, because they are not 
(for reasons unnecessary to mention) sufficiently 
intimately known to, and in sufficient touch 
privately with, their superiors, who are in the 
majority of cases Europeans. 

Compulsory retirement of ineffioient officers is 
necessary and this weapon no Administration can 
do without. It should be nevertheless resorted 
to only after careful inspection of the offioer’a 
work for a period of years by a competent board 
of bis fellow officers selected for the purpose, 
and after obtaining the officer’s explanation to- 
specific charges of inefficiency, and not on 
confidential reports made behind the officer’s back. 

9254 (88). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and J udicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what directions ?—I would advocate the 
separation of the functions of a Sub-Collector 
from those of a Joint Magistrate and similarly 
of the functions of the Collector and District 
Magistrates in particular and selected divisions 
and districts, firstly, because the work of these 
officers in certain charges is too heavy for one 
officer to cope with satisfactorily, and, secondly, 
as an experimental measure. This is Wng done 
to some extent already by the appointment of 
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Sfecul D€fimi 7 GoUcsoton to try Ertates Land 
Act aaits^to aeqoire loads, ato.,aadi of additional 
Diatmt Ma^^istrates ia eertaia divisions and 
'districts. The i^stem should be based on a 
sealed plan and not adopted by fits and starts as 
id' present. There are some Divisional and 
Ga^ctorate charges in the Presidency which are 
always too heavy for one ofiicer and in these 
nbces the separation of judicial and executive 
tnmetions is one of the methods and a good 
method too of meeting a purely administrative 
difficulty; it is not merely a matter of speculative 
interest or of any a.’pTwri theory. I am, howe ver, 
not in favour of the immediate separation—partial 
or entire—of the two functions in the case of all 
offieers of the Indian Civil Service, irrespective 
of tangible and existing administrative incon¬ 
venience or difficulty and merely on the a fnovi 
xeasoning that the combination of the two func¬ 
tions in one person is always to be avoided. 

I The separation should be gradual and by degrees 
«nd should he tried in one set of localities after 
another and not in a wholesale fashion. I am, 
however, in favour of the separation of the 
funotioBM in the case of Deputy Tsdisildars. In 
any case the separation, if it ia to be entire, 
should be first tried in the case of Provincial 
Sejrviei> officers amd its efiects seen befoare it is 
applied to the Indian Civil Sexvioe. 

9255 (92). Are the present rates df pay and 
^^adin^ soitahle? If not, what alterations do 
you roeommend ?—^No 5 I recommend the adop¬ 
tion of a time-scale ; for details, please see my 
onswer to queatioa ( 102 ) in/nt, 'ITie starting 
pay shoald be Be. 600 s month. 

9256 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it 
celato to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?—1 think it relates to 
both, but it is chiefiy and keenly felt as regards 
the pay and grailing of the lower posts. 

9257 (94 1 . Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment fo# 
mmiktr kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your mfovince, and if so. what ?—^Yes. No dis* 
satis^tion on this score to my knowledge 
exists in,this Presidency. 

9258 (96). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, and,er 
what conditions ? Should snch abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
fntare entrants ?—No ; it may be continued. 

9259 (97). How does the system of actiug 
allowances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any incon¬ 
venience and have you any suggestion to make 
on the subject ?—The system operates as a hard- 
rfiip on the ^cers in question specially where 
the officiating period is fairly oontinnons and 
likely to last a considerable time. I think the 
amount of the acting allowance should be fixed 
at four-fifths of the difference if not the actnal 
difference itself between the pay of the two 
{^^intments—substantive and acting. 

9260 (98). How is the system of offioiating 
gpcade promotions, where there is no chmige cff 
duties, actually worked? Is the system con- 
vmuent' in the interests both of the Hovemment 
jund of tin officers of the secviGe ? Have you 


any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 
—The system is worked aatomaticaly by the 
Accountant-General. It may be eonvenimit to 
the Government bat is certeinlv not so to the 
officers of the serviee. I recommend the adoption 
of a time-scale for posts of all grades in i^ich 
the duties are more or less the same, viz., Collec¬ 
tors, District Judges and Sob-Collectors, etc. 
For details, please see infra. 

9261 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If yon are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ?—I am 
in favour of a separate time'-scale for each ot the 
main classes of appointments and advocate its 
adoption. It shoald not in my opinion be re- 
stiicted to the lower grades, but the lower grades 
must in any case it as their need is greater 
and urgent; ^ease vide my answer to questmn 
(100) below. 

9262 (100). As an alternative do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment wonld have a separate time-scale ?■— 
This is what I recommend in preference to a 
system of purely graded promotion or to a rigid 
time-scale for the whole service. The main 
classes requiring a time-scale are Assistant Col¬ 
lectors, Snb-Collectors and Joint MagisteateB, 
Collectors and District Magistrates, and District 
and Seesions .lodges. No change is necessary 
in the case of special appointments of and above 
the grade of 0<)lleotor or Judge; in the caw of 
other special appointments the officer appointed 
is to get his pay according to the time-scale of 
his class plus a special allowance varying from 
Rs. Kid to 200. 

9263 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance ? How do you propose to apply such 
time-scale in provinces where the scale of pay of 
the J ndicial and Executive branches of the service 
is different?—The system I recommend is a 
separate time-scale of pay for the four main 
classes or really three main daises of appeaut- 
ments, viz., (i) Assistant Gollectors, (ii) Sub- 
Collectors, (iii) Collectors or Judges. 

The scole for Aisistant Collectors will be Rs. 500 
to 800 by annual increments of Rs. 100 a month, 
the initial pay being Ite. 800. No increment 
to be drawn till the Assistant Collector becomes 
a passed Assistant Collector and is invested with 
the powers of a first-class Magistrate. 

The scale far Sub-Oolleetore to W Rs;. 900 to 
1,500 by annual increuiMits of Rs. lOU a month. 

The scale for Collectors er Judges to be 
Rs. 2,000 to 2,760 by annual inorements of 
Rs. 125 a mouth. 

As regards special appointments, please see 
my answer to qnestion (lUU) above. 

I wonld propose no conditiona regarding gr^t 
of increments and prsunotion except those ihst 
now regulate pmmedtion. 

As r^ards charge allowance, ptease see my 
answer to qnestion (97). 

Finally, I would apply the time«ijal» to the 
provinces where the scale erf twe two 

bmwhsa ia dsSforent by abdi^d^ ^wdliffiMeiioe^ 
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9264 (103). If you are in favour of a tdiEe- 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
reornitment of junior oflBoers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, and 
do you or do you not consider it desirable that 
all members of the Indian Civil Service should 
have the prospect of rising to such posts within 
a fixed time ?—I cannot at present answer the 
first part of the question •, as regards the second 
part my answer is in the afiBrmative. 

9265 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pi-ovincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—No. I suggest a time-scale for 
Provincial Service officers also but the rate of 
pay should be as nearly as possible based on the 
principle of two-thirds. I do not recommend 
that a separate class of Statutory Civilians 
should continue to exist. The Civilians to be 
recruited in India by selection [mie answers to 
questions (101 and (25)] should in all respects 
be treated in the same manner as Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England by competition and selection 
as regards pay, acting allowance, leave, pension, 
promotion, etc. 

9266 (105). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of salary not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
—Here I would like to point out the hardship 
recently entailed on members of the Indian 
Civil Service as well as those of the Provincial 
Service who are Natives of India by the rule 

S romnlgated by Government compelling them to 
ve in residences provided by Government or 
rather to pay the rent fixed for these residences 
whether they live in them or not. In the case of 
the members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India, this rule, which did not exist 
when most of them joined the service, operates as 
a compulsory deduction from their salary not 
provided for in the covenant. The rent is 
generally 10 per cent, of the gross salary, /.e., pay 
plus acting allowance, and it is much higher 
than what is demanded for residences owned by 
private persons and offering more comforts and 
conveniences to Natives of India. The Govern¬ 
ment residences were built to suit European 
modes of living and to suit Europeans, and the 
Natives of India who have to live in them are put 
to considerable every-day inconvenience and 
their requests for any amelioration of their 
discomforts are flouted by the Public "Works 
Department. 

9267 (107). Is aH the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest F—I think all the 
leave on full pay is availed of: the only reason for 
not doing so is the fear of a transfer and 
consequent expense and trouble. The amount of 
leave on full pay that can be earned under the 
existing rules is not sufficient. The only 
alternative I can suggest is to allow commutation 
of ordinary furlough into leave on full pay^— 
132 


furlough for any particular period being regarded 
as equivalent to leave on full pay for hafi that 
period. Commutation should not be allowed at a 
lesser interval than four years and the maximum 
period of furlough that can be commuted should 
be one year. 

9268 (108). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—All the 
fbrlough due is not ordinarily taken though it 
is necessary to allow as much furlough as the 
present rules do. The reason for this is that the 
furlough allowance is too low and insufficient. 
The change I would propose is described in my 
answers to the questions immediately preceding 
and succeeding this question. 

9269 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do yon recommend F—No : the furlough 
allowance should be fixed at half the salary as at 
present but the maximum and minimum should 
be fixed at Bs. 1,250 and Es. 625 per month 
instead of the two sets of existing maxima and 
minima in sterling and in rupees. There should 
be no difference in the amount of the allowance 
and it should be calculated only in rupees ; the 
concession referred to in question (110) may, 
however, be oontinped. 

9270 (110). Do yon recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
beasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. 6d. the rupee f If so, 
what change ?—I recommend no change in this 
matter. 

9271 (111). Do you consider that the maximum 
and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees, and if so, what change ?— 
No. Please see my answer to question (109). 
I would recommend the fixing of only one maxi¬ 
mum and minimum and this should be expressed 
in rupees—1,250 and 625 a month, respectively. 
There should be no alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees. The same allowance in 
rupees to be paid whether the officer takes leave 
out of India or in India subject to the concession 
described in question (110). 

9272 (112). Have yon any recommendation to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable P—As 
regards special leave, the allowance should be the 
same as furlough allowance are at present. I 
have no objection to make to existing rules on 
these subjects. 

9273 (114). In particular are they a contribu¬ 
tory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can this 
difficulty be met ?—Yes, to some extent. Leave 
should not be granted, except privilege leave, 
special leave on urgent private affairs and 
furlough on medical certificate, at shorter 
intervals than three years. This will prevent 
excessive transfers to some extent. 
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9274 (115). Do any of the present leave rales 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ?—The manner in which the leave 
rules press hardly has been described in the 
answers to previous questions and the remedies 
also suggested, viz., commutation of furlough and 
revision of furlough allowances. 

9275 (118), Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I think the system is not gene¬ 
rally accepted as satisfactory by the member# of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

9276 (119). Would a non-contributory system 
of superaimuation pensions, varying in amount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of 
retirement, be preferable in the interests either 
of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—It will be preferable in 
the interests of both if the pension is fixed at a 
maximum of £1,200 and a minimum of £1,000, 
the present rate of annuity, but nol oiherwiae. 
No reduction of the amount of the pension even 
if it is non-contributory would be preferable in 
the interests of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

9277 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
annuity system, do you suggest any modifica¬ 
tions in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ?—I suggest the following 
modifications:—(i) In the event of dismissal or 
death before retirement at least the actual amount 
deducted at the rate of 4 per cent, of the salary 
towards the annuity should be refunded to the 
officer or his family, (ii) The amount of the 
annuity should be raised to £1,200 a year. 

9278 (121). In particular, what is your opinion 
of the arrangement by which members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who are appointed Judges 
of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
1,200^. a year after Ilf years’ actual service as 

, Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—The arrangement may 
continue but the period of actual service may be 
reduced to 8 years. 

9279 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive ofiBoers, and if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable?—^Tes: to 
members of the Executive Councils of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, their Excellencies the 
Governors of Presidencies and to Lieutenant 
Governors—who are also members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The pension may be £1,500 if 
they serve the full term of five years’ service in 
these appointments. 

9280 (123). Assuming the substitution of a 
non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend ?—The 
existing ^ystem of invalid pensions must be left 
intact. The superannuatioa pension should be 
fixed at one-half the salary (calculated on an 
average of the last three years) subject to a 
minimum of £1,000 and a maximum of £1,200 
per annum. The pension may be earned after 
25 years’ service, of which at least 21 years 


should be active service. The minimum should 
not be fixed in any case lower than £800 a 
year. 

9281 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—^Yes; I recommend the grant of 
reduced pensions calculated according to the 
years of service put in by the officer at three- 
fourths the rates of the invalid pensions 
prescribed in the Civil Service Regulations. 

9282 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—Subject to the 
remarks contained in my answers to the previous 
questions, the rules are suitable. In my opinion, 
compulsory retirement should ensue after 32 
years’ service except with the permission of the 
Secretary of State for India, unless the officer 
proposed to be retired under this rule wiU be 
entitled under the pension rules to a pension of 
less than £ 1,000 a year, in which case he should 
be retired only after completing 35 years’ service. 

9283 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory 
Civilians ? If not, what do you suggest ?—I am 
not in favour of the continuance of a separate 
class of Statutory Civilians. As the mien stand 
at present, the maximum pension is fixed too low 
and there is no minimum. This should be 
remedied. I would suggest a minimum of 
Bs. 500 a month and a maximum of Rs. 750 a 
month. 

9284 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts P 
If not, what do you suggest ?—I would suggest 
the same minimum and maximum as are noted 
in my answer to question (127). 

9285 (130). In particular do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—I do not approve 
of the exclusion of the Natives of India from 
the benefits, because the Government have not 
provided any other reasonable facilities to them 
for making a suitable provision for their families. 
I consider that the formation of a separate 
Family Pension Fund for such officers is more 
desirable than their inclusion in the existing 
Family Pension Funds, but failing this, their 
exclusion is unjustifiable. I would in the alter¬ 
native recommend their admission to the benefits 
but make the following chang^es. The pension 
for widow should be paid only to a wife whose 
marriage was monogamous, i.e., her husband 
should have had no other wife living when she 
married him and the pension should be only 
Rs. 250 a month and payable for a period not 
exceeding 30 years or till decease if it takes 
place earlier. The pension for a daughter to be 
fixed at Bs. 125 a month and payable only tiU 
she attains 30 years or death, and that for a son 
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at the same amount and payable only till he 
attains 21 years or death. 

9286 (131). Do yon recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
It should be compulsory . 

9287 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
ef a separate Family Pension Fund ?—I consider 
the latter preferable to the former. 

9288 (134). Have you any criticisms to mate 
on the facilities at present offered—(a) to Statu¬ 
tory Civilians; (6) to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts j for provid¬ 
ing for their families against their decease ?— 
I am not aware of any such facilities provided 
by Government except those furnished by the 
Postal Insurance system and the General Provi¬ 
dent Fund. These do not give as good a return 
as the Insurance Companies. The desideratum 
is the provision of an annual pension and not 
the saving of a lump sum of money. The latter 
may be squandered; it is subject to loss in 
various ways. 

9289 (135). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of pension not 
■covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
—The rules should provide for the grant of 
wound and extraordinary pensions on a liberal 
scale. Under the rules, the maximum amount of 
pension payable to the family of an officer killed 
in discharge of his duty is only Rs. 25 a month 
except in the case of State Railway servants. 
This is ridiculously low as far as the Civil 
Service is concerned. The same ridiculous kind 
■of pension is paid to an officer who receives serious 
injuries in the. discharge of his duty. This 
should be remediec( and the expression “ in the 
discharge of duty ” should be liberally construed. 
Take, for instance, the case of officers assas¬ 
sinated on account of so-called political motives 
by anarchists, etci In such cases, as in others, 
the families of officers killed in discharge of duty 
must get a liberal pension, or if they are eligible 
for a pension under the Family Pension Fund 
rules an appreciable addition should be made 
to, such pension. Similarly in the case of an 
officer invalided on invalid pension in consequence 
of injuries received in the discharge of his duty 
should receive a substantial addition to the invalid 
pension which he would have got had the injuries 
been received under different circumstances. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Cwil Service. 

9290 (1;. Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Oivil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—-I am 
not prepared to concede that the object of secur¬ 
ing due representation in the public service of 
the different classes of the community is in any 
way as important as that of obtaining thoroughly 
efficient candidates so far as a superior service 
like the Provincial Service is concerned. It is 
no doubt desirable that in the lower services all 
classes should be duly represented, but it is not 
a sine qua non in the case of superior services; in 
fact an attempt to secure such representation at all 
costs may prove fruitful of positive evil. I would 
therefore define the object of the rules should be 
to secure the best men available, and that the best 
way of attaining this object is to select them 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination open to ail persons of the requisite 
education, age, character and other qualifi¬ 
cations. At least a majority of the posts should 
be filled up in this manner. 

9291 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do yon recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, (e) 

. combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method P Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend?—So far as my 
experience goes the officers selected as a result 
of an open competitive examination have proved 
the most efficient, next the officers Selected by 
nomination, and lastly those selected from the 
lower services. For direct recruitment 1 recom¬ 
mend open competition for at least two-thirds of 
the total number of vacancies in the service. 
The competitive examination should be modelled 
on the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, and the candidates thus 
selected should undergo a probation of two years. 
The competition should be confined to the age 
limits 21 to 23 years and to graduates of a 
university. 


Mr. V. Pandbang Eow, called and examined. 


9292. {Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and you occupy the position 
of Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate (third 
grade), Tellioheriy ?—I attained it on the 16th 
July last. 

9293. In reply to question (1), you recommend 
that three-fiftns of the total number of vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service should be filled by 
open competition and that two-fifths should he 
filled by selection, and that of the two-fifths not 
less than half should be recruited in India ?— 
Yes. 

9294. That is a correct summary of your pro¬ 
posal, is it not ?—Yes. 

9295. As regards candidates recruited by seleo- 
fiion in India yon recommend that the selection 


should be made by the Viceroy on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Local Government P—^Yes. 

9296. "What system of selection would you 
recommend for the one-fifth that are to be selected 
in England ?—I leave it entirely to the discretion 
of the Secretary of State as knowing more about 
English youths than I do. 

9297. Who would you suggest should advise 
him in coming to a decision P—The heads of 
colleges and schools with regard to the college 
and school period of the candidates. 

9298. Can you give us the main reason that 
has prompted you to put this proposal forward ? 
—1 believe that one of the objects we have to 
attain is a sl^ht increase in the number of Indians 
in the Oivil Service and at the same time tq see 
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tliat not too large a nnmbei get in, and I tbink 
the only way to do that is to know what we are 
going to have, that is, a definite number. 

9299. I take it it is because you hold that view 
that you are opposed to the proposal of a simul¬ 
taneous examination ?—Yes, it is only on that 
distinct understanding. 

9300. In default of the scheme just mentioned 

S on would fill a fixed proportion of vacancies in 
le Indian Civil Service by means of a separate 
examination ?—^Yes. 

9301. Would you suggest that that examina¬ 
tion should be a single examination for the whole 
of India or examinations held in the various 
Provinces ?—I would suggest only one examina¬ 
tion in India, but I am afraid I know very little 
of the other Provinces and I give that opinion 
with diffidence. 

9302. Under this scheme you would recruit 
two-fifths of the total number of vacancies in 
India, would you not ?—As I have said, I leave 
the selection entirely to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who will be at liberty to choose candi¬ 
dates from one Province if he thinks fit for the 
whole of India in any particular year. 

9303. Would that be in addition to the Indians 
appointed to the listed-posts ?— Yes ; the two 
serve two different objects. 

9304. You are opposed to separate recruitment 
for the Judicial and Executive branch ?—Yes. 

9305. What do you consider the most suitable 
moment to bifurcate between the two branches ? 
After eight years’ service. 

9306. You propose different terms of service 
•for the different classes of candidates ?—Yes. 

9307. How would you arrange the seniority ? 
—I would put the selected candidates, first of all, 
as a batch, after the candidates who came in by 
open competition, and amongst those selected I 
would give the preference to those selected in 
England and then those selected in India, and 
amongst themselves the seniority would be decided 
by the number of marks they obtained in the 
final examination. 

9308. In answer to question (64) you say 
that officers selected for the Judicial branch should 
have a special examination in Civil Law. At 
what period would you ask them to undergo that 
exam i nation ?—The examination would probably 
take only a week. 

9309. But at what period of their career ?— 1 
should say any time between the eighth and 
twelfth years, whenever they choose, provided they 
have undergone,the previous training prescribed 
for those selected for the Judicial line. 

9310. Do not*you think that would be rather 
old to go in for an examination ?—The examina¬ 
tion, in my opinion, should be a test mainly of the 
actual experience of the daily work a District 
Judge would have to do. He will not be expected 
to show any deep knowledge of legal principles 
or rulings of the various High Courts. 

9311. A qualifying examination ?—Yes ; in 
fact it is to see whether he has spent his years’ 
training properly or not. 

9312. Is it the rule or the exception for officers 
to be provided with official residences ?—The 
statistics in the Government office will give a 
better answer than I can. 

9313. You pointed out rather emphatically 
the hardship which some Indian officers are 
suffering under by being compelled to occupy 


Government houses ?—Yes and I believe the 
Government have in a recent order admitted that 
there was such a grievance and that steps should 
be taken to rectify it. 

9314. Could those officials you mention secure 
houses at a much lower rent than they have 
imposed on them by the Government ?—I would 
restore the old rule which gave them the prefer¬ 
ence to live in Government houses or not. You 
can let them have the Government residences as a 
lesser evil. 

9315. You think making it compulsory is too 
arbitrary, and may be a heavy expense on them ? 
—It is not the expense we mind so much as the 
want of everyday conveniences which we feel 
every day. 

9316. In question (119) you were asked 
whether a non-contributory system of superannua¬ 
tion pensions varying in amount with the amount 
of salary drawn at the time of retirement would 
be preferable either in the interests of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and yon say that it would be preferable 
in the interests of both if thd pension was fixed 
at a maximum of £1,200 and a minimum of 
£1,000. I can see that it would be preferable 
from the pensioner’s point of view, but how would 
it be preferable from the Government point of 
view ?—It is preferable from the Government 
point of view, because they would have officers- 
who were satisfied with the conditions of the 
service. I do not look at it only from the 
pecuniary point of view. 

9317. You think the additional amount granted 
would be repaid in indirect interest ?—That is- 
my opinion. 

9318. {Lord Bonaldshay.) You are a Brahman, 
are you not ?—I was born a Brahman, but I anr 
now not in caste, owing to having gone to 
England. Evidently I am a Brahman for statis¬ 
tical purposes but I do not enjoy any of the social 
advantages attached to the status of a Brahman. 

9319. You have been to England ?—Yes. 

9320. Did you undergo a University course in 
England ?—^Yes, at Cambridge, 

9321. Did you find when you were at Cam¬ 
bridge that you were well treated there by the 
other students, that they took you as they found 
you ?—I perceived no difference being made in 
my case. 

9322. No difference at all ?—None at all, and 
I did not look for it. 

9323. With regard to your objections to a 
separate examination in India, you say you object 
to it on the ground that it would create two 
divisions in the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

9324. But is not your scheme open to the same 
objeotion ? If you are going to have a part of 
the Indian Civil Service recruited by means of an 
open competition and another part recruited by 
piu:e selection, will not that have the same effect 
and create two divisions in the Service ?—^It will, 
bat I think the effect will be less than if there 
were separate examinations, because the mode of 
recruitment is the same in one case whereas it is 
different in the other. I believe the fact that. 
there will be selection in England as well as in 
India would make the difference less felt. 

9325. In answer to question (16) you say 
that the recruits to the Indian Civil service prior to- 
the year 1891 were more liked and better respected 
by the people than the recruits since that year.. 
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"What are yonr reasons for saying that ?—I was 
bom in 1881 so I know very little abont it 
personally, bnt that is the general repute in which 
the older officers are held by all classes. Their 
names are remembered to this day, many of them. 
I cannot give any reason at all because I did not 
know them persoifklly. 

9326. Do you think people give any particular 
reason for this greater popularity of the officers 
who were recruited before 1891 ?—The people 
who told me this are not likely to give reasons for 
their opinions ; they only felt it. I should think 
it was because those officers had more sympathy 
and more scope to ^ive practical effect to it. 
Nowadays the administration has become more 
like machinery than a human agency. 

9327. Do I understand that where there is an 
official residence the Q-overnment compel the officer 
residing in that district to pay rent for the house 
whether he lives in it or not ?—Yes. 

9328. And that they charge him rent not in 
accordance with the value of the house but in 
accordance with the amount of the officer’s salary ? 
^No. There is a particular rent fixed for each 
house based on certain figures, 3^ per cent, of the 
capital cost of the house plus so much for munici¬ 
pal tax and so much for annual repairs, and so on, 
and if that should exceed 10 per cent, of the 
officer’s salary, the 10 per cent, of Ae officer’s salary 
is fixed as the rental. In other words 10 per 
cent, of the salary is the maximum, but very often 
that is the usual rent paid by junior officers. 

9329. But the rent of the house m^ vary in 
accordance with the position of the officer who 
occupies it ?—No. The rent of the house is sub- 

1 'ect to a maximum of 10 TOr cent, of the salary. 
?or instance, if the rent is Ks. 100 and the officer 
only gets Rs. 760 he has only to pa]^ Es. 76. 

9330. Then the rent does vary in accordance 
with the salary of the officer who occupies it ?— 
No. One may have to pay Es. 100. 

9331. And another man may not have to pay so 
much as Es. 100 P—Yes. 

9332. Then it does vary ?—No, because there 
is a maximum of Es. 100. 

9333. {Sir Theodore Morison). Would you 
mind letting me know your educational history. 
Where were yon at school ?—^In Ooondapore, and 
then I was in the Government College of Manga¬ 
lore and then in the Madras Presidency College. 

9334. Did you take your degree here ?—Yes. 

9335. At what age ?—took my degree when 
I was under nineteen years of age. 

9336. That was under the old regulations ?— 
Yes, I was in my 19th year. 

9337. And you went from there straight to 
Cambridge?—I remained here one year afterwjirda 
studying for the M.A., but I did not complete the 
course. 

9338. Did you attend any lectures for that 
M.A. ?—No. 

9339. You read by yourself?—No, I attended 
the college and worked in the laboratory under the 
guidance of the Professor. 

9340. You are a science man P—^Yes. 

9341, You went to Cambridge when you were 
nearly twenty ?—Yes. 

9342. And you took your degree there ?—Yes. 

9343. In the Natural Science Tripos ?—Yes, 
after I had passed in the LC.S. I passed in the open 
competition two years after I went to England 
and the next year after that I passed my Tripos, 
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9344. When you were twenty two?—Yes, at 
my first chance. It was 21 to 23 in those days. 

9345. You were successful at yoirr first shot?— 
Yes. 

9346. What reading had you at Oambridget 
in addition to the knowledM you had gained m 
the Presidency College ?—5 attended the usual 
lectures provided by the Board of Civil Service 
Studies in Cambridge in those subjects in which I 
thought I required some special guidance. 

9347. I am afraid I do not know in detail any¬ 
thing about the Board of Civil Service Studies ? 
—It fixes certain lectures to be given by certain 
lecturers on subjects on which there is no lectur¬ 
ing by the ordinary staff of the colleges. For 
instance, political science is a subject which is not 
taught and English composition and certain other 
subjects. With regard to the other subjects, of 
course we used to attend the lectures which we 
thought were the best, and as lectures in aU the 
dbUeges are open to any member of the college 
we could do so. 

9348. At the same time you were reading for 
the Tripos ?—I did not look upon it as anything 
very serious; in my first two years I worked 
more foii the Indian Civil Service. 

9349. As far as the natural science subjects 
were concerned, those you took up for the ladian 
Civil Service, you contented yourself more or less 
with the Tripos lectures, did you ?—^Yes, except 
chemistry, of which I thought I knew enough by 
my Indian education. 

9350. You did not attend lectures on that ?— 
Except I believe in physical chemistry. 

9351. You attended the laboratory?—^Yes. 

9352. You did not read extra for it ?—No. 

9353. You took your Tripos subjects and 
supplemented them with others which we Board 
of Civil Service Studies recommended to you ?— 
No. They institute a course of lectures and we 
have to attend such lectures as we think fit. 

9354. In chemistry you say you were about up 
to the standard good enough for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I will not say that. I thought I could 
learn it myself without any special guidance, 
because when you attain a certain standard in a 
subject I believe a man can do better by working 
by himself. 

9355. How nearly qualified were you by your 
Indian training to get into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Very little practically. The only 
thing I was ready for was English and English 
composition. Although I underwent a certain 
course of lectures in the latter I do not think it 
was necessary. 

9356. Did you pass very high in English 
composition?—I passed second in the list as a 
whole. I do not remember my position in 
English composition, but I believe I was some¬ 
where among the first five. 

9357. Did you take up English literature ?— 
Yes. 

9358. I suppose you were high there too?— 
I cannot say. 

9359. What other subjects in addition to your 
science subjects had you read in India?— 
Practically none except a mere smattering of 
mathematics. I took up mathematics also, but 
only the elementary portion. 

9360. You took mathematics in your Indian 
Civil Service ?—I took a lot of subjects. 
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9361. It would be extremely interesting to 
know them ?—English composition, English liter¬ 
ature, elementary mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, Roman history, English history, 
general modern history, political economy, 
political science, English law and Roman law. 

9362. Does not that total up to more than 
6,000 ?—That maximum did not apply in those 
days. 

9363. There was very little of those subjects 
that you could have learned in India ?—Yes, I had 
to learn Jjatin and that is why I took up subjects 
like Roman law and Roman history. 

9364. Why did you have to take up Latin ?— 
I happened to take a vernacular here for the 
B.A. and they would not let me go up for the 
Tripos unless I passed the “ Little-go ” examina¬ 
tion, and Latin was compulsory. Greek I was 
excused. 

9365. You took English instead ?—^Yes. 

9366. Do you think that these supplementarj^ 
subjects, Roman law, political science, and things 
which we consider rather cram subjects, are taken 
up by English youths ?—I really do not know. 

9367. Did you find your contemporaries took 
these lightly or not ?—I worked alone ; 1 knew 
no one who was appearing for the examination. 

9368. You knew your friends in the college, 
but they were not Indian Civil Service candidates ? 
—They might have been, but I never talked 
about such matters to them. We used to call it 
“ talking shop ” and it was not allowed amongst us. 

9369. (Mr. Chaubal). You said you were born 
a Brahman ; do not you call yourself a Brahman 
now P—I can call myself by whatever name I like 
but I do not know whether other people are 
prepared to call me so. 

9370. Did they excommunicate you ?—No. 

9371. Do you find latterly a modification of 
the rigour in any way ?—xes, as respects my 
own relations. 

9372. I mean in respect of your general caste P 
—I have not mixed with my caste since I returned 
from England except with my own relations. 

9373. I want to know your opinion with regard 
to the social relation of gentlemen who return 
from England and live here. Is the social rigour 
in any way relaxing ?—I think it is. 

9374. I suppose the different sects of the 
Brahmans in the Madras Presidency do not dine 
together P—I do not think the Aiyangars do, but 
I think the Aiyars do. 

9375. Does one sect of the Brahman com¬ 
munity dine with another sect ?—I do not think 
the Aiyangars dine even in the presence of 
another of their caste. 

9376. You said you would select one-fifth in 
India of the whole Civil Service cadre : am I to 
understand from that that you consider four-fifths 
of the European element is necessary in the 
eervioe.—No. As regards the European mini¬ 
mum I have given my answer in another place 
where I have fixed it at three-eighths. I have 
aaid^ that the maximum number of Indians who 
oonid be admitted into the service at present is 
five-eighths of the whole. 

9377. When you speak of selection have you 
any experience yourself of how a system of selec¬ 
tion works in India P— J. have heard a lot about it 
but I have no personal experience. 

9378. It was your answer to question (28) 
that suggested it to me. That is a question to 


which I think the majority of the<»witness 0 s who 
have appeared before us gave a very emphatic 
reply which is quite consistent with the conclu¬ 
sions at which the last Public Service Commission 
came after taking evidence throughout the whole 
of India. I suppose you are aware that that was 
entirely worked by selection by local Govern¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

9379. One ^reason why they considered that 
system of appointment to be unsatisfactory was 
that the selection or nomination, or whatever you 
call it, did as a matter of fact prove unsuccessful 
or unsatisfactory in every province in India ?— 
I do not know whether it is the public opinion 
that all the Statutory Civilians have been failures. 
Some of them, I believe, have been very effioient 
officers. 

9380. There may be exceptions to a rule P—^I do 
not know any Statutory Civilians outside the 
Presidency of Madras, so that I really cannot offer 
any opinion as regards their capacity or^how they 
have proved themselves. 

9381. You have no Statutory Civilians now 
except one ?—When I joined the service, I think 
there was another. 

9382. You seem to have great faith in the 
principle of selection —I have very little faith in 
it. I suggested it as an escape from a greater evil 
of having a separate examination. As a matter 
of principle I am against it. 

9383. With regard to your answer to question 
(39), I want to ask you whether the gentlemen 
you refer to there came in by competitive examina¬ 
tion or by selection. You say there : “I do not 
think so as regards the officers selected for executive 
work; as Judicial and Secretariat officers they are, 
I think, at least as effioient as members of the 
Indian Civil Service on the average .”—1 am not 
aware of any Provincial Civil Service officer 
recruited by open competition who has been 
appointed to a listed post in this Presidency. 
The listed posts are those of Collectors and Judges, 
etc., and I am not aware that any of them have 
been recruited by open competition. 

9384. I mean that the Provincial Civil Service 
was for some time recruited by competition, and 
the competition system was subsequently given up 
and a system of selection and nomination came in. 
So that there are some Provincial men who have 
come into the Provincial Civil Service by selection 
and some who have come in by nomination. I 
want you to tell me whether the officers to whom 
you refer were persons who came in by selection P 
—By nomination. 

9385. They came in by nomination?—Yes. 
In another answer I have said that in my opinion 
the.Provincial Civil Service officers recruited by 
open competition have proved the most efficient. 

9386. (Mr. Gokhdle). Will you tell us how high 
you stood in the B. A. examination here ?—In 
the English branch I believe I was second. 

9387. Did you take a first class in all the three 
subjects ?—I took a first class in English and in 
Science but not in the vernacular. 

9388. After getting into the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice you went up for your Science Tripos P —Yes. 

9389. That does not look as if there was very 
much work done during the period of probation 
there ?—That is my opinion. I took up the Bar 
examinations and others too. 

9390. During that year ?—Yes. 

9391. And you did them all P—Yes. 
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9392. Tou have jnst stated in reply to a ques¬ 
tion by Mr. Ohaubal that you are really not in 
fsvonr of the principle of seleotion, but that yon 
recommend it beoanse it offers an escape from a 
greater difficulty P—Yes. 

9393. At the same time, in speaking of the 
results of the Provincial Civil Service, you say 
the officers selected as the result of an open com¬ 
petitive examination have proved the most effi¬ 
cient, the officers selected by nomination next, and 
«o on; so that the officers selected by open com¬ 
petition have in your opinion proved the most 
efficient ?—lYes, in the Provincial Civil Service. 

9394. Why not have the one-fifth you propose 
for Indians by selection recruited by open 
competition here ?—I have no objection whatever 
except that, if you have the same examination, 
the giving of one-fifth the number of appointments 
to Indians would be a farce. 

9395. I will put it to you in this way: suppose 
the Civil Servioe Examination was held twice 
during the year, once in England and six months 
later in India, and that the three-fifths of the 
appointments you want to offer to candidates 
in England were competed for there, and one- 
fifth of the appointments were competed for here, 
the Indian examination being held under the 
authority of the Civil Servioe Commissioners ?— 
X think the idea would be that those people would 
be lower in status. 

9396. An examination of the same difficulty, 
mind you ?—But that will not be the real Simon 
Pure; they will be something different. 

9397. How will they be worse than the men 
selected by the Government of India under your 
scheme? Under your scheme your alternative is 
that they should be selected by the Government 
of India; how would the men selected by an 
examination equally stiff with the Indian Civil 
Service examination be any worse than the men 
selected by the Government of India ?—I do not 
«ay officers themselves would be worse, but I 
think their status will be worse. 

9398. Worse than that of men merely selected 
by nomine tion by the Government of India ?— 
Yes. 

9399. On what grounds do you say that ?—^The 
only ground I can give is what I said in answer 
to a question put by Lord Bonaldshay. When 
the method of recruitment is the same it is neces¬ 
sary that the exanoinations should be absolutely 
the same. 

9400. I suggested that the test should be 
absolutely the same, the same examination, the 
two examinations only differing from one another 
as the Indian Civil Service examinations of two 
years differ from one another ?—^If we admit the 
premises I suppose the conclusion will follow. 

9401. If that is done you have no objection ? 
—No, but I do not know whether it would be 
accepted as equally stiff. 

9402. If the Civil Service Comnoissioners say 
that the examination is equal, surely their opinion 
should be accepted ? I see you have summed 
up your objections to simultaneous examinations 
in a somewhat long paragraph, and you begin by 
saying that you are not much of a politician; I 
take it therefore that'you are not much acquainted 
with the views of politicians and public men in 
this country who have been agitating for a long 
time for simultaneous examinations ?—^I know 
very little about it. 


9403. You say that the object of simultaneous 
examinations is to secure a larger number of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Servioe P—Yes. 

9404. It may appear like that, but do you know 
that many public men in the country who are 
keen about simultaneous examinations do not 
care really so much whether more Indians get in 
or not, because after all they feel that Indians 
become bureaucratic quite as much as English 
members wheo in the servioe, but they do feel 
that this is a matter of faixplay to their race. They 
want simultaneous examinations because they feel 
that it means fairplay to their best young men ?— 
That I came to xnow in reading the reports of 
the evidence given before this Commission during 
the last few days, that they laid special stress on it. 

9405. If that be so, you would still say the 
object of simultaneous examinations was merely 
to get in more Indians?—^If the people who 
estate for it put forward also the other as an 
object, I shonld accept their word. The question 
of fairplay is not, however, involved in the matter. 

9406. It is part of their whole claim to equal 
citizenship in the whole Empire. Have not yon 
followed that ? There is evidently considerable 
isolation here ?—^If I may be permitted to say 
so, it is not so much isolation as that we have 
enough other work to do. 

9407. You say that very few would get in if 
there were simultaneous examinations held here 
because the educational facilities are so unsatis- 
faoto:! 7 , and that a cry would be set up that the 
examination was not fair ?—Yes. 

9408. On what grounds do you base this 

apprehension of yours ?—My apprehension that 
there will be very few passes for want of facilities 
is based on my own knowledge of ^e examina¬ 
tion. ^ 

9409. I accept that, but yon conclude that 
therefore a cry would be set up here that the 
examination was not impartial, and that that 
would lead to a deterioration of the standard by a 
demand being raised for lowering it, and there 
would be discontent and so forth. What grounds 
have you for saying that the people of this 
country will set up a cry that the examination is 
not impartial?—First because it is natural. 
When they find that an Indian of less ability 
who pre^res for the examination in England and 
sits for it there passes it successfully while his 
classmate of more ability who prepared for it in 
India fails. 

9410. Would not the people see that because 
that man had better facilities therefore he got in, 
whereas the other man did not get in because he 
had not got equal facilities here ?—If I am in 
order in referring to the evidence of previous 
witnesses I might mention that one witness has 
said that a man who failed in the Provincial 
Civil Service got into the Indian Civil Service. 
Did it mean anything? He did not remain 
stationary after he went to England. 

9411. That witness meant to say that the 

educational facilities there were so good that a 
man who failed to get into the Provincial Civil 
Service here got into the Indian Civil Servioe. 
Have you any instance in view where because the 
number of successes was not large people have 
impugned the impartiality of examinations ?—I 
have beep asked myself several times by people 
whetiier the examinations in Engla nd are fair to 
Indians, and 1 have said, yes. I 
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9412. You have no other definite ground ?— 
No other definite ground except that is what 
people who do not tnow much about England 
would think. 

9413. They will not much bother themselves 
about an Indian examination either. With regard 
to this esprit de corps, in answer to question (9) 
you object to a separate examination because you 
say it will create two divisions and undermine the 
traditions of the Service and considerably damage 
the esprit de corps of the Service. Do you mean 
to say that members of the Indian Civil Service 
will have a more brotherly feeling for men nomi¬ 
nated by the Government of India than for men 
who pass such an examination?—The men selected 
will be two-tifths, and the men selected in India 
will be practically the same as the men selected in 
England and will have the same status. 

9414. The men selected in England may have 
a brotherly feeling for the men selected in India, 
but I am talking of the men who get in by the 
competitive examination door. The three-fifths 
recruited by* open competition in England will 
have a more brotherly feeling for Indians selected 
by the Government of India than for Indians 
who pass a stiff examination and get in ; do you 
mean that ?—It is likely; I do not see much 
difference however. 

9415. Would not the esprit de corps be under¬ 
mined just as much in the one case as in the other ? 
-—Yes. That is not the only reason. 

9416. True, but you have mentioned it as one 
reason against a separate examination, and 1 want 
to find out if I understand you correctly. In 

2 ue8tion (27) you were asked whether Indian 
livilians have on the average made as efiRoient 
members of Ij^e Service as European Civilians, and 
your answer is: “ This is not for me to answer, 
though it concerns me, because it is personal.” 
Leave yourself out and do not mention any names 
and tell us what your opinion is. Do you think, 
leaving yourself out or, if you like, including 
yourself in the average, that on the average 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service have 
proved less satisfactory than European mem¬ 
bers ?—I should say I have not had much experi¬ 
ence of other Indian Civilians in the Presidency, 
but I should say there is no reason why they 
should not be as efficient. 

9417. You are not aware of any reasons why 
the average should not be so efficient ?—On the 
other hand I say a good Indian ought to be 
better. 

9418. Thfit is theoretical; do you know 
anything personally ?—No. 

9419. Di reply to question (39) you say that 
you do not think the Provincial Civil Service 
officers selected for executive work have been as 
good as Indian Civilian officers. Do you speak of 
these from personal experience P—From hearsay 
and repute and partly from personal experience. 

9420. Do not you see that you express a de¬ 
finite opinion in one ease from hearsay and in the 
other case you decline to express an opinion from 
hearsay P—As regards the Natives of India in the 
Civil Service I hear much less hearsay. I have 
heard very little about them. 

9421. About your own brother members?— 
Yes. 

9422. You express an opinion that you do not 
think members of the Provincial Civil Service 
selected for executive work have proved equally 


satisfactory. Mr. Cardew thinks that they are 
equal to the average European members?—His 
opinion may be preferred. 

9423. He is in a position to know ?—Certainly. 

9424. Have you any practical experience of 
the work of the Provincial Civil Service men t — 
None. I may add that in my opinion the cause 
of it was that the best men were probably not 
selected for these listed executive posts. 

9425. But you have no experience ?—No. 

9426. Mr. Cardew has experience and you are 
prepared to take his opinion ?—^I am quite pre¬ 
pared to defer to his opinion. 

9427. Turning to question (63), dealing with 
the encouragement of Oriental languages, you want 
higher prizes offered for a greater proficiency ? 
—Yes. 

9428. In the earlier years of British rule pro¬ 
bably it was necessary to offer high monetary 
rewards to induce men to learn languages; but 
do you not know that some members go in for 
one language after another in the mere pursuit of 
these prizes and for certain reputation that they 
acquire, and that their study of any language is- 
often not deep ehough ?—I do not know really 
why people go in for this high proficiency examina¬ 
tion ; I have not inquired into their motives. 

9429. Would it not be better that a man should 
study one language well and should spend his life- 
as far as possible in the districts where that 
language is spoken, so that he could speak with 
the people well rather than that he should only 
win prizes P—Of course the difficulty is chiefly in 
Madras, but I think a man should be posted to a 
Tamil district as well as to a Telugu district. 

9430. With regard to Government houses, 
you look at it from your own standpoint, but has 
not the public to be considered in this ? The 
Government build a house for the Collector of a 
district; then an Indian goes there and wants to 
take another house and this bouse is to remain 
vacant without any rent being paid to the State. 
Is that fair ?—^That was what was being done 
until two years ago. 

9431. The Government certainly have a right 
to rectify An error ?—If they provide the same 
facilities for those who follow the Indian methods- 
of living, such as myself, as they do for those who 
follow European methods, I have no objection. 

9432. The bulk of the officers are European 
officers in the Service, and the few Indians who 
go in must suit themselves to the conditions ?—It 
may be fairly expected that an Indian officer- 
should suit himself, but it is too much to expect 
his family or relations or visitors to do so. 

9433. You prefer that the house should remain 
vacant and the public revenues should suffer 
rather than that yon should put up with some 
slight inconvenience ?—It is not slight; the 
wearer knows best where the shoe pinches. 

9434. {Mr. Sly.) In your reply to question 
( 102 ) you have given a time-scale of pay which 
you recommend for the Service, a time-scale which 
is a substantial improvement on the present 
grading ?—Yes. 

9435. What is the reason yon consider it neces¬ 
sary to have any improvement on the present 
grading?—There is always a complaint as regards- 
the salary and I think the time has come to give 
some increase. Most of the other departments- 
have had an increase. 
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9436. You consider that the present rates of 
pay and grading in the Indian Civil Service are 
inadequate ?—It' is very difficult t^o say what is 
inadequate. I do not admit that the Indian 
civilian should he paid on the principle of a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work, hecanseitis very 
difficult'to calculate the exact wages that should 
be paid to him, and I daresay you can get people 
for much less, but I think you must see that the 
prospects and conditions of the Service do not 
deteriorate. That is what the Government owes 
to the Service. 

9437. Do you think the prospects have deterio¬ 
rated ?—I think so. 

9438. How ?—On account of the rise in the 
scale of living, the prices of foodstuffs and various 
other things. 

9439. Have you calculated out what would be 
the cost of this time-scale scheme of yours ?—No ; 
I could not even if I wanted to do so. 

9440. (Jlfr. Madge.) You have had eight years’ 
service On the executive side, and as an Indian 
gentleman you have a better knowledge of things 
generally in the country than an English civilian 
coming out would have : do you think that from 
your official experience alone you have gathered 
some knowledge that would be useful to all 
civilians ? Have you official knowledge that you 
think would be very valuable to any civilian, an 
Englishman particularly ? —Yes. 

9441. Do you think that knowledge would also 
be useful if he chose tlie judicial career ?—I think 
it would be as useful in the judicial as in the 
executive. 

9442. Supposing bifurcation took place at an 
early period of the civilian’s service, th'-n a man 
choosing the judicial career would have to go 
without that experience and knowledge ?—Yes. 

9443. Do yon think it might lessen his useful¬ 
ness generally as a Judicial officer?-! think it 
may lessen it a little if the bifurcation took place 
almost immediately after his being appointed, or 
in a Couple of years, hut I think there is very little 
difference it it is after six or eight years. In my 
opinion an elementary knowledge of the Eevenne 
system of the country and some knowledge of the 
agricultural methods are absolutely necessary 
even to a Judge, because DO fier cent, of the 
population are agriculturalists and they have a lot 
to do with Eevenue officers. But after the fiftb 
or sixth year that knowledge will be less useful 
to a Judicial officer. I have fixed the eighth year 
as a rough figure. 

9444. I think you said that administration in 
the mufassal has become very much of the nature 
of maohincry: does that mean that there is less 
opeidrg for personal influence?—^I do not say 
that, I say our powers are less really. 

9445. Does not that mean that personal in¬ 
fluence is less ? I thought you conttasted present 
conditions with those that existed previously on 
the ground that administration had become more 
mechanical. I should have thought that you 
meant partly that there was less opening for 
personal influence ?—I should say there is less 
opening for a man to carry out his own ideas ; he 
has more or less to take them from head-quartets 
nowadays and carry them out. 

, 9446 . There is less room for initiative ?—Yes. 

9447 . And to that extent it does really lower 
his usefulness ?-It depends. Naturally the 
134 


administration hecomes more and more mecha- 
niodl; we may he travelling on the right path or, 
the wrong path, but that I cannot say. It is the 
same in most countries. 

9448. Do you think that that change in the 
cliaraeter of the administration has come about 
from a man being overpowered with office work 
aud having less time to move about ?—That may 
be one of the reasons, hnt I think it is a minor 
reason. 

9449. Do not you think that when a man is not 
able to move about as he did formerly it reacts 
on fhe quality of his service altogether ?—I he 
difficulty of having initiative nowadays is not so 
much due to want of ideas or to poverty of 
thoueht as to the want of power to overcome all 
the obstacles put in the way. 

9450. Naturally any faculty dies out from want 
of use and a man who is endowed with initiative 
if he is not able to use it may have it die out 
from want of exercise?—That may happen. 

9451. My sole object is to find out whether the 
meohanii al character of the work is not one of 
the influences that reacts on the civilian ?-—Yes, 
it does, hut I said it was a minor effect, 

9452. (iSir Valentine Chirol.) Your record and 
your answers have shown that undoubtedly from 
the point of view of learning your time in 
England was extremely well spent. Willi yon 
help us with your experience to understand better 
the view of an Indian who goes to England with 
regard to a matter that has occupied us a good 
deal heie, and that is, the importance for the 
Indian of going to England to acquire what has 
been called by some witnesses “ a British tone ” ? 
From, that point of view do you regard your stay 
in -England as having been useful to you ? Were 
there certain qualities that have helped you in 
your later career which you could acquire there 
or develop there more easily than you could 
develop them iu India ?—Certainly ; I found it 
most useful. 

9453. Prom that, point of view do you think 
your time was as well spent as from the other 
point of view ?—Yes. 

9454. What deficiencies did you feel when you 
first came into contact with the men of the same 
class as ’vours< IF, going up for the same examiua- 
iious, and following the same class of studies ? 
You found yourself amongst a number of young 
Englishmen and I should like to know what you 
felt you were gaining from o ntaot with them ?— 
In my own ease I attribute it less to contact with 
people of my own age than to other influences. 

9455 Personal influences ?—Personal; proba¬ 
bly climatic influences too. Somehow or other I 
felt a great change in myself after my stay there, 
and I think it was not due to contact with young 
men of my own age. 

9456 Was it contact with people older than 
yourself ?—Some. 

9457 Did you oontract many friendships ? 
Did you find people older than yourself prepared 
to take an interest in j?ou ? - Not very many, but 
I found more people to admire. I did not look 
for friendship. 

9458 It was more from observation ?—Yes. 

.9459. I see you propose to improve the position 

of Wanskiit arid Arabic in the allotment of marks, 
partly I understand in order that the European 
candidates may be encouraged to take them up 
and to get some larger insight into oriental modes 
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of thouglit, and partly in order to remove the 
unfairness to the Indian in India?—It is chiefly 
with the latter object. It is to make an English¬ 
man take an interest in Sanskrit and Arabic that I 
have proposed it for the final examination. 

9460. From my point of view it is very im¬ 
portant that the Indian student should devote 
most of his time to subjects which are likely to 
increase his European knowledge; from your 
point of view you want it as a question of fair¬ 
ness. Would it not be possible to achieve both 
those objects by giving to the Indian student 
who took up Latin and Greek a larger number of 
marks than the European receives for those sub¬ 
jects, and to give the European student who 
takes up Sanskrit or Arabic a larger number of 
marks than the Indian student?—It is the first 
time that I have heard of a differentiation in 
giving marks for an examination, and I am not 
prepared to give my opinion of such a proposal. 

9461. With regard to the growth of official 
work, I suppose it partly arises out of the very 
large increase in the rules and regulations issued 
from head-quarters ?—It is very di8Bou!t to say 
what the cause is; it may be partly due to the 
growth of population and the growth of activities 
of the people. 

9462. There is a far wider range of activities 
of Government ?—Yes. It may be also that they 
expect a better standard of work nowadays. 

9463-4. (Mr. Subrakmanyam Paniulu.) In the 
last answer of your memorandum you say “ so 
far as my experience goes the officers selected as 
a result of an open competition have proved the 
most efficient, next the officers selected by nomi¬ 
nation, and lastly those selected from the, lower 
services.” Do you apply those remarks only to 
the executive service or to the ludicial service also ? 
—Amongst those who are appointed as District 
Judges from the Provincial Civil Service I really 
do not know who are selected by nomination and 
who are selected by open competition. I have 
answered that question on the understanding that 
all of them were originally nominated. 

9465. But you do not know how the Indian 
District Judges have been appointed or how 
many of them have been appointed by nomina¬ 
tion and how many by competitive examination ? 
—I cannot say how they were appointed to the 
service originally. Of course they were all 
appointed to lie District Judges by nomination. 

9466. They are all selected from the lower 
service ?—Yes. 


9467. So that all the District Judges you know 
are men seleeted from lower services. You are 
not aware of any Indian Judge who has been 
appointed by competitive examination or nomi¬ 
nal ion ?—I thought that question did not relate to 
Provincial officers selected to fill listed-pqsts; I 
thought it only related to the rank and file of 
the service. I did not mean it to apply to those 
who are picked out for listed-posts. 

9468. If you were asked about the competency 
of the persons who have filled the listed-posts 
you are not prepared to give that answer?—I 
have given an answer to that in reply to ques¬ 
tion (39). 

9469. (Mr. Macdonald.) There is one question 
arising out of what you said to Sir Valentine 
Chirol which I should like to ask. When you 
went to England yon say you underwent a certain 
mental change ?—After I had been there. 

9470. Did thq,t change happen because you 
mixed in the life of the University of Cambridge ? 
—Less on account of that in my own personal 
case than on account of the interest I used to take 
in the political and public institutions of Great 
Britain. 

9471. It was generally owing to your being in 
Great Britain surrjimded by a certain culture 
and atmosphere and a certain political point of 
view, which came in upon you not merely through 
the gates of the University but from above and 
below and on every side?—ies, I lived in an 
atmosphere of that kind 

9472. You would have got that, would you not, 
if you had been studying at the London 
University ?—Yes, that portion I should have got. 

9473. You would have got it if you had been 
studying at Edinburgh ?—That I cannot say as 
I have not been to Emnburgh. 

9474. The great literary influences of Edin¬ 
burgh and the names associated with it, to a man 
of your imagination would have become real ?—-I 
do hot think the names that are only names have 
so much effect as the names of people who are 
alive. One living celebrity is worth half-a-dozen 
dead celebrities in my opinion. 

9475. The effect that all this had upon you 
was just of the same character as the effect on a 
proper minded Englishman when he comes to 
India and is surrounded by oriental culture 
ought to be ?—I really do not know what changes 
pass in a European’s mind when he comes out to 
India. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


M.B.Ry. K. ChidaMbakavatha Mudaliyae Avargal, Shiyali, Tanjore district. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

9476 (ll. V7hat is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—Generally 
satisiactory, in principle and in working. 

9477 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—I believe it is 
the least unsatisfactory of any system that can 
he devised. 

9478 (3). Is the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 


what alteration do you recommend ?—The system 
is, certainly, not equally suitable for the admis¬ 
sion of “ Natives of India,” and other natuTal- 
born subjects of His Majesty. Henoe, I recom¬ 
mend a system of simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England. 

9479 14). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? I’leasegive jmur 
reasons?—The combination is, in my opinion, 
decidedly to the advantage of Indian interests. 
I believe this feature, more than any other, gives 
the high and the true Imperial character to the 
Superior Public Service of the Empire. The 
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field of selection is as wide as it can, and ought to, 
be, and the result, consequently, at its best. 

9480 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
l)oth cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am heartily in favour of it. 

9481 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by f^atives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? if yo‘u favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend? 
—I am not in favour of it. 

9482 (8). If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India, are you L: 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (6) combined nomination and examin¬ 
ation, or (c) any other mejhod ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented in 
the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—Please refer to 
my reply to question (6). I do not think it 
desirable, in the permanent interests of the 
country, that classes and communities shoul.l be 
represented, as such, in appointments to public 
aervioe. 

9483 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—^I recom¬ 
mend no separate method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch. 

9484 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the teem “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., e. 3), as including “ any 
“ person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
“ of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
“ resident in India, and not established there for 
“ temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I am. 

9485 (13). If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age limits that you recommend for candi¬ 
dates at such examination, giving your reasons ?— 
The competitive examination should be held 
simultaneously in England and in India. The 
age limits for candidates should be between 22 
and 25 years. A candidate is at least twenty 
before he finishes his Honours Course of the 
Bachelor of Arts Examination and hence the limits 
above said seem to be reasonable and necessaiy. 

9486 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Please refer to my reply to question (13). 
I consider that they must have had one year’s 
training in India before they commence their 
regular official duties. 

9487 (15), M^hat age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 


suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?— 1 recommend no differentiation in 
age limits between “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

9488 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—The marks assigned to Greek and 
Latin should be reduced to 800 each, as for 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and all the chief Indian 
vernaculars which have a place in the curricula 
of the Universities of India should be included 
and marks allotted to them as for French, German 
and Italian. 

9489 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons ?—It is not desirable. 

9490 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I con¬ 
sider the following posts should be reserved by 
statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
Service in the interests of efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration : All District Collectors, all District 
•ludges, all officers in charge of Eevenue divisions 
and all Subordinate Judges. The responsibility 
involved in the proper discharge of duties 
appertaining to these places appear to me to fully 
justify their being reserved to the highest grade 
of Public Service in the country. 

9491 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
Tinder present conditions properly be admitted ?— 
I consider no such proportion is necessary. 

9492 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
.N atives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special Arrangement ih 
India P—I do not. 

9493 (21). Do yon consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” unddr 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would yon recom¬ 
mend ?—I do not. 

9494 (22). If the, system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never existed 
ill your Province, would you advise its re-intro¬ 
duction or introduction, as the case may be, and 
if the system should be introduced or re¬ 
introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, should 
it be adopted ?—1 wDl not. 

9495 (23). Do you consider that such a system^ 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers from other Indian services?—I do not 
recommend any. 

9496 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Uiyil Service, are declared to b© 
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^osts (ordinarily termed listefl-posta) to which 
piembera of ih.o Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?—The system is not satis¬ 
factory as it cannot conduce to the maintenance 
of a high and healthy tone among the service as a 
whole. 

9497 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one 
'quarter .of the listed-posts 't —I am not. 

9498 (26). Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed-posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service am not.. 

9499 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—Yes. 

9500 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
hhould this period be, and what course of study 
should be pirescribed for the probationers ?—-The 
period of probation should be one year. The 
service should be made to consist of two distinct 
ibranohes -the Judicial and the Executive—the 
bifurcation beginning at the very outset. Any 
subsequ-nt interchange should be allowed only on 

oing through the probation due to the particular 
ranch and under exoeptiona.1 ciroumst8.nce8. 
The Judicial branch should be under the sole 
control of the High O iurt. The course of study 
during the period of probation should be of two 
kinds as outlined below 

Executive. 

Compulsory. —(i).Two of the principal verna¬ 
cular languages of the province to which the 
candidate is assigned. (ii). Indian History 
,(bf:oial, Political and Economic), (iii.) Economic 
History of the foremost countries of the world, 
e.g., Britain, E’ranoe, Germany, Japan and the 
United States of America. 

Optional. —Not more than one of the following 
snbjects Sanskrit: Arabic; Persian. 

Judicial. 

Compulsory. —-(i). One of the principal verna- 
.oolars of the province to which the candidate is 
assigned.* (ii). Indian History (Social and Poli- 
tioal). (iii). Indian Penal Code. ,(iv). Code of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure, (v). 'I'he Indian 
.Evidence Act. (vi); Hindu and Muhammadan 
liaw. 

Optional. —Not more than one of the following 
subjects:—Sanskrit: Arabic: Persian. 

* No language offered ab the open competition should 
be offered in the probation course. 

9501 (31). Do you consider tbat any differenti- 
i^iou is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
OOnrse prescribed for other natural-bom subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that vcu recommend ?—I consider 
no differentiation is necessary. 

9502 (32) Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instrnotion could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the ease of Natives of India and of 
.flther natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— 
The Indian as well as the othar natural-bom 
subjects ot His Majesty may spend the proba¬ 


tioners’ course each in his own country or 
otherwise. 

9503 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, at 
some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—I do not think a college 
is necessary. But I consider a year’s training 
suited to the requirements* of the service with 
special reference to the branch, Judicial or 
Executive, to which one belongs, in England for 
the Indian to be eligible for places of the grade 
of District Collectors, District Judges and above, 
and in India for fhe other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty for all appointments, without 
exception, should be compulsory. 

9504 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre 

I do not. 

9505 i‘6b). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior ofEeei-s of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduoed ?— 
Please refer to my reply to question (33). I do 
not believe any further training is needed. 

9506 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If so, what are the causes? 
Are you satisfied that European members of. the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profici¬ 
ency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—I am 
not able to say whether there has been deteriora¬ 
tion or otherwise. I believe, however,^ that a 
higher standard of proficiency is desirable, in the 
class as a whole, and hence my recommendation 
for the provision of t^ie compulsory study of 
vernaculars during the course of probation. 

9507 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficienoy in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to ofifioers selected for the Judicial branch? 
—Please refer to my reply to c^uestions (80) 
and (33). I do not Mieve anything furtlier is 
necessary., 

9508 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—I do not. 

9509 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—Please refer to my rejjlies 
to questions (33) and (35). I do not believe 
anything further is necessary. 

9510 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and otha- natnral-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?-^ 
Please refer to my replies to question (38). 

9511 (44). Do you consider that the numbets of 
officers authorised for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please' state y6ut views ?—The peroentfige «f 
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officers in the higher grades in the Province of 
Madras is disproportionately high compared with 
the percentages of all other provinces. 

9512 (45). Do you consider that 1 he exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions P Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants P—I believe the exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance should be unconditionally 
abolished both in the ease of officers already 
employed, which the Government have every 
right to do, as well as to all future entrants. 

9513 (47). Turiiing now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the I’roviiicial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? IE not, whnt rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service?— 
I am of opinion that the salary of officers of 
Indian nationality in the service may uniformly 
be two-thirds of the salary of officers of European 
nationality, in all grades. 

9514 (60). Please add such other remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any point relating to 
the conditions of service, salary, leave and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service?—I believe 
the pre.'ent rules may continue to the whole 
service with regard to the conditions of service, 
salary, leave and pension except to the extent to 
which it will be necessary to modify them in the 
light of my reply to question (47). 1 am of 
opinion that the changes in the organization of 
the service above set forth should be given effect 
to during an interval of not less than twenty 
years, gradually working up to it, by lessening 
the number of nominations and increasing the 
number that enter through competition, year by 
year, as vacancies occur. 

Written anmers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

9515 (51). Please refer to Government of India 
Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are the^e conditions suitable, or have yon any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
1 believe the conditions require modification. 
Please refer to my reply to question (.64). 

9516 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—1. believe it need not be. 

9517 (54). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service?— 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I do not think it desirable in the per¬ 
manent interests of the country that classes and 
communities should be represented as such in 
appointments to Public Service. 

9518 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangeincnts for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your ohjeotions, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—They are 
satisfactory. 


9519 (56). Do you consider that the numbers of 
officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, 
please state your views ?—I consider they are 
satisfactory. 

9520 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive aud Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—'The differentiation in the functions 
of officers of Executive and Judicial branches is 
not satisfacto^. There should be a complete 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 

9521 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I think even ae 
they stand the designation “ Provincial Civil 
Service” may appropriately be changed into 
“Indian Civil Service” and (he “Indian Civil 
Service ” into “ Imperial Civil Service ”. 

9522 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1880-1887, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Service 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed P 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

9523 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in tbo officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I consider they 
are adequate. 

9524 (01). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Proviuoial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service P . If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments P—Tes. 

9525 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable ?— I am not quite satisfied with 
the existing organisation of the ” Provincial 
Civil Service ”. I am of opinion that there should 
be a Civil Service for the whole of India, next 
below the present “ Indian Civil Service,” or, ae 
I prefer to call it, “ Imperial Civil Service, ” 
which will comprise within its scope all judicial 
and executive appointments below the rank of 
subordinate judges and divisional officers. They 
must be recruited by one open competitive exami¬ 
nation held simultaneously in all the presidency 
centres and selected in order of merit. There 
may, then,' be a separate cadre for each 
province and the salaries may grade from Rupees 
15U to Es. 600, each grade rising uniformly by 
Es. 50 and with an equal number of appoint- 
meuts in the different grades. The cadre will 
include all the treasury and the special deputy 
collectors. Under this scheme as well, there 
will be two distinct branches judicial and execu¬ 
tive, each blanch having its own appropriate 
course of probation, aud training extending over 
two years. The judicial branch will be entrusted 
with all the civil and criminal judicial work and 
will be under the sole control of the judicial 
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branch of the Imperial Service and the High 
Court. 

9526 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them ?—I am of 
-opinion that the proposals for the organization of 


the service as above set forth should he given 
effect to during an interval of not less than 
twenty years, gradually working up’ to it by 
lessening the number of nominati ns and increas¬ 
ing the number that enter through competition, 
year by year, as vacancies occur. 


Mr. E. Chidambaeanatha Mddaliyae, called and examined. 


9527. {Chairman.) You are a landholder ?— 

Tea. 

9528. Do you occupy any public position ?— 
Yes, I am an additional Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council. 

9529. How long have you been a Member? — 
•Just from the beginning of this year. 

9530. Have you held any other public posi¬ 
tion ?—I was a member of the Tanjore District 
Board for nine years. 

9531. What is your caste ?—I am a Mudaliyar. 

9532. You are in favour of open competition 
both for the Indian Civil Service and the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?— Yes. 

9533. And you also advocate simultaneous 
•examination in India and Knglaud ?—Yes. 

9534. If your scheme were carried out it would 
involve the abolition of the listed post system ?— 
Yes, gradually as I have put it. 

9535. Would you leave any proportion open 
to the Provincial Civil Service for promotion ?—I 
want both to be recruited by competition. 

9536. You want to adhere absolutely to that 
principle without any reservations ?—With abso¬ 
lutely no reservation except that it is to be done 
not earlier than within a period of twenty years. 

9537. So that the two services would be quite 
separate and distinct ?— Yes. 

9638. You say that recruitment for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be from India and 
not confined to the separate provinces ?—Yes. 

9539. You have no apprehension of any admi¬ 
nistrative difficulty arising from that proposal? — 
I emnot think of any. 

9540. You do not agree with those witnesses 
who have been before us and who have advocated 
recruitment within the same provinces ?—I do 
not advocate it. 

9541. You think there should be one general 
service ?—Yes. 

9542. And that those who belong to it may 
be appointed to any part of India ?—To any 
province. 

9543. Do you know India other than Madras ? 
—Practically I have not been outside my Presi¬ 
dency, but I have read and I have known of it 
.from friends. 

9544. You think it would be quite simple for 
a resident of Madras to be appointed to a northern 
province ?—I think he may be. 

9545. In answer to question (24), in regard 
to the Provincial Civil Service listed posts, you 
.say the system is not satisfactory as it cannot 
< 5 ondnce to the maintenance of a high and healthy 
itone ?—I believe it does not. 

9546. You believe that has been the case in the 
past ?—I think so. 

9547. {Sir Murray Hammick.) You are in favour 
of a simultaneous examination to be held at the 
fluiTiA time as the examination in England and 
under exactly the same conditions ?—Yes. 


9548. And at the same time you are not in 
favour of separating the judicial service from 
the executive ?—Yes, I am entirely in favour of 
it. 

9549. But you are not in favour of a separate 
recruitment for the Judicial branch ?—No, I am 
not in favour of a separate recruitment. 

9550. You would continue to recruit the 
Judges, as now, from the Indian Civil Service?— 
Yes. 

9551. But you are in favour of establishing a 
set of Magistrates in the country separate from 
the executive officers ?—Yes. So far as the 
Indian Civil Service is concerned 1 want it to be 
divided into two distinct branches, the judicial 
and the executive, and I want a service next 
below it for Indians, and there also 1 want a 
separation of the judicial and the executive. 

9552. But when would you begin to put the 
Indian Civil Servant into the judicial service: 
immediately after he arrives in the country ? —I 
have provided a course of probation and training 
and a separate examination. After that they 
will be put into the judicial service. 

9553. That would mean two or three years : 
what appointments would you give him ; only 
two years?—I would make him a Sub-Judge 
and Munsif. The Sub-Judge I have given to the 
Imperial Civil Service and the Magistrate to the 
Indian Service. 

9551. He would be a Magistrate?—Yes. 

9555. But not a Revenue officer?—Not a 
Revenue officer. 

9556. You would have an Indian Civil Servant 
as a Magistrate in charge of a division with no 
Revenue authority at all ?—Yes, a Civil and a 
Criminal Magistrate. 

9557. He would be doing criminal work with¬ 
out revenue work ?—Yes. 

9558. Would you continue that up to the 
district and have a District Magistrate and 
Collector separate officers?—The present District 
Judge will he a criminal and civil Judge. 

9559. There is a Collector in your district of 
Tanjore who is also a District Magistrate; 
he does revenue and magisterial work. You 
wish to separate those two into a Magistrate and 
Collector ? —Yes. 

9569. Would you put the Magistrates under 
the Judge entirely?—Under my soheme the 
Sessions Judge will be the Magistrate himself. 

9561. You would give him District Magistrate’s 
powers ?—Yes. 

9562. He would he a District Magistrate and 
Sessions J udge; how would he commit cases to 
his own court ?—The powers may have to he 
revised. 

9563. What you mean is that you would give 
the District Judge supervising powers over all 
the Magistrates in the districts which are now 
exorcised by the District Magistrates ?—Yes. 
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9564. And then yon would still want a District 
Magistrate ?—I do not see why the District 
Judge himself cannot do that. 

9565. You have never been an official or vakil; 
you have been a cultivator all your life ?—I have 
been a landholder. 

9566. You are a very large landlord in Tan- 
jore ?—Yes. 

9567. And you live in the Shiyali taluk?— 
Yes. 

9568. Have you been living there as a landlord 
ever since you were born ?—Yes. 

9569. In Tanjore have you ever heard of any 
difficulties arising from the District Magistrate 
and the Collector being the same officer ?—I 
cannot remember any particular instance. 

9570. There is a general impression ?—I am 
under the impression that it is better to separate 
it. 

9571. Have you ever had any difficulties with 
the Divisional Magistrate in Shiyali, the Deputy 
Magistrate ? Can you remember any difficulties 
arising out of his being both Eevenue and 
Executive officer ?—I cannot speak of any. 

9572. But there is this impression that it is a 
very bad thing ?—Yes. 

9‘>73. Underneath him you have at present 
Stationary Magistrates and Tahsildars who do not 
exercise magisterial powers, so that below the 
Deputy Collector you have a complete division be¬ 
tween the Magistrate andlReveuue authorities, and 
that system works very well ?—I think it does. 

9574. Do you thinli it works better than the 
old system in which the Tahsildar tried cases and 
did Ileveaue work ?—I think it does. 

9575. You think it is a distinct improvement ? 
—Yes. 

9576. Are you a member of any municipality P 
—No ; Shiyali is only a union. 

9577. Have you been a member of a Taluk 
Board ?—Yes. I am a member. 

. 9578. Who is the Chairman of your Taluk 

Board ?—J ust now there is a non-official 
President Mr. 8. A. Subramania Aiyar. 

9579. That is an experiment that has not been 
long enough in operation for you to be able to 
say anything about it ?— It has only been very 
lately introduced. 

9580. {8ir Valentine Chirol.) Have you had 
any experience yourself of competitive examina¬ 
tions ?—No. 

9581. I thought perhaps you were speaking 
from personal experience ?—I have had experience 
at examinations. 

9582. {Mr. Madge.) In the division that you 
recommend you practically arrange for the 
duplication of officers : would you deprive the 
Collector of purely judicial functions ?—Yes. 

9583. You could not have the Sessions Judge 
taking up all those functions for the reason 
already pointed out that a Judge could not 
commit to himself ; who would have to perform 
those services The powers would have to be 
revised. 

9584. You would revise the powers when 
appointing additional officers ?—Yes. 

9585. As I understand you, there will be no 
increased cost to the administration ?—I do not 
think so. 


9586. {Mr. Macdonald.) You say in reply to 
question (8) that you do not think it desirable in, 
the permanent interests of the country that classes 
and communities should be represented ?—Yes. 

9587 You do not object to taking your chance 
under an open competitive examination, and 
would accept whatever the result is, whether it is 
a Brahman or non-Brahman who is successful ?— 
Yes. 

9588. Have you had experience of Indian 
officers in your district ?—Yes. 

9589. Were they quite satisfactory ?—They 
are fairly satisfactory. 

9590. I mean the men who were put in by 
competition P—I think they are. 

9.59], Do you answer with some hesitation ?— 
No, I do not. I mean people who have come in 
by competition. 

9592. You have had experience of European 
officers ?—Yes. 

9593. Were they also satisfactory ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

9594. Taking the two together have you a 
choice so far as your experience goes ?—I think 
on the whole both are satisfactory if they come 
in by competition. 

9.595. Particularly those who have come in by 
competition ?—Yes. 

9596. You have had experience of officers who 
have not come in by competition, but by nomina¬ 
tion or selection ?—Yes. 

9597. Are they equally satisfactory ?—I cannot 
say that as much of the system as the men. 

9598. When you say you are so heartily in 
favour of competitive examination have you come 
to that conclusion by comparing men who have 
come in in that way with men who have not come 
in in that way ?—Yes. 

9599. That is why ?—Yes. 

9600. Not because you yourself have had 
experience of examinations but because you have 
had experience of the results of examinations ?— 
Yes. 

9601. {Mr. Gokhale.) You represent a special 
constituency of landlords in the Madras Cenn- 
cil ?—Yes. 

9602. And you are not a Brahman ?—No. 

9603. Have you any fear that under a system 
of open competition Brahmans or other castes of 
that kind will swamp the service ?—In the begin¬ 
ning they may, and that is why I have provided 
a limitation of twenty years. It must be gradu¬ 
ally worked up to within a limit of twenty years. 
I think if that is done there is not very much 
fear. 

9601. And you would accept that temporarily 
as leading eventually to a result that you desire ? 
—Yes. That is a result which I desire. 

9605. {Mr. Subrahmanyam Pantulu.) You are 
familiar with the work of Judicial officers belong¬ 
ing to the Provincial Civil Service, Munsifs and 
Bub-Judges ?—Yes. 

9605 (aHave you any reason to think that 
justice has suffered in their hands on account of 
caste prejudice ? Have they been swayed by class 
prejudices as Munsifs and Sub-Judges in discharg¬ 
ing their duties ?—I do not think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


(Adjourned to Calcutta.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

OrnciALg, Non-Offioiale and AseooiationB in the Madras Presidency who, at the request of the Boyal 
Commission, famished written answers to the interrogatories printed on pages v—-xirrii of this 
volume, bat who wore not orallj examined. 

(a) OmciALs. 

1. E. H. Wallace, Bsq., Paisne Judge, Chief Court, Mysore. 

2. M.E.lly. K. Nageswara Eao Pantulu, Personal Assistant to the Collector, Ganjam. 

3. J. C. Molony, Esq., I.C.S., Acting Collector, Tinnevelly. 

4. M.E.Ey. Diwan Bahadnr C. V. Knmarasw.omi Sastri Avargal, District and fc^ssions Judge, 

Ganj&m. 

.5. M.E.Ey. Kothanda Eamanjuln Nayudu, I'emporary Sub-Jndge, Masulipatam. 

6. C. A. Innes, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Malabar. 

7. David Nadar, Esq., Deputy Collector, Madura. 

8. W. H. H. Chattarton, Esq., Deputy Collector, Salem. 

9. M.E.Ey. C. S. Anantarama Aiyar Avargal, Dnder Seeretaiy to Government, Public, etc., 

Derartments, Madras. 

10. G. T. Boag, Esq., I.C.8., Special Assistant Settlement Officer, 'I'innevelly. 

11. M.E.Ey. V. Dandapani Pillai, District Munsif, Villupuram. 

12. L. Davidson, Esq., I.C.S., Officiating Secretary to Government, Local, .Municipal, Educational and 

Legislative Departments, Madras. , , . 

13. K. B. Muhammad Habibulla Sahib BanalJur, Chaifraan, Municipal Council, Vellore. 

14. M. K.Ey, Eao Bahadur J. Dharmarauga Eaiu, Diaran Peishkar, rndukkottai State. 

15. M.E.Ey. Rao Bahadur C. Gopalan Nayar, Treasury Deputy Collector, Sooth Canara. 

16. A G Leach, Esq., I.C.S., Special Assistant Settlement Officer, Chittoor. 

17. H. Moberly, Esq., I.C.S., Uistriot and Sessions Judge; Coimbatore. 

18. L. G. Moore, Esq., I.C.S., Diatriot and Sessions Judge, Chittoor. 

19. M.E.Ey. Rao Bahadur S. Ramaswami Aiyangar, Judge, Court of Small Causes, .Madras. 

20. 5?. H. Slater, Esq., I.C.S., Under Secretary to Goverumeat, Madras. 

2t. D. N. Strathie, Bsq., I.C.S., Assistant Collector, Tinnevelly. 

22. Ehan Bahadur S. M. V. Oosman Sahib, Presidency Magistrate, Georgetown, Madras. 

23. M.E.Ey. V. V. Oheiti, Distriot-and Sessions Judge, South Cauara. . 

24. M.E.Ey. 'I'. Vijayaraghava Chariyar, Revenue Officer, Corporation of Madras. 

(6) Non-Opficixlb. 

25. Raja Jagavira Rams Venkateswara Ettappa Naiokerof Bttayapuram. 

26. Sir F. J. E. Spring, k.o.i.k., Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port Trust. 

27. M.E.Ey. Raja Sahib Sri R. V. R. M. Surya Eao Bahadur Gam, Raja of Pithapurara. 

28. MJE.E)’. C. Vijayaragbavaohariyar, Pleader, Salem. 

29. C. B. Simpson, Esq., Messrs. Binny d Co., Madras. 

30. Eev. G. Pittendrigh, Professor, Madras Christian College. 

31. W. B. Hunter, Esq., Secretary, Bank of Madras. 

32. Rev. Father F. Bertram, s.j.. Principal, St. Joseph’s College, 'Prichinopoly. 

33. A. E. Anderson, Esq., Agent, Madras & Southern Maliratta Railway. 

34. Eev. E. S. Carr, Church Missionary Society. 

35. Rev. L. B. Chamberlain, m.a., American Missionary, EiluipOttai. 

38. Khan Bahadnr flajee Ismail Sait, Banker and Merchant, Madras. 

37. M.E.Ey. Eao Bahadur C. Hauumantha Gowd, President, Taluk Board, Hospet. 

38. M.E.Ey. K. C. Manavedan Raja, retired Idstriot Judge, Malabar. 

39. M.E.Ey. Eao Sahib T. N. Chetty, Director of Saw MUls, Cochin State. 

40. M.E.Ey. Rao Bahadur A. L. A. E. Somasundaram Ohetti, Municipal Councillor, Calicut. 

41. Maharaja Sri Rao V. Eanga Rao Bahadur, q.c.i.b., Maharaja of Bobbin. 

42. Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur. 

(c) Associations. 

43. Ganjam Landholders’ Association (M.E.Ey. Sri Srinivasa Deo). 

44. Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India. 

45. Madras Landholders’ Association. 

46. United Planters’ Association of South India (E. F. Barber, Esq.). 

47. Madras Trades Association (Hon’ble Mr. E. M. Savagei. 

48. Madras Bar Association (Dr. S. Swaminadhau). 






ATPPENDlX II. 

''IC 1 A 1 . 8 , Non-Offioials and AssoOiationB in the Madraa Pjresidency who funiiAed written answers 
to the interrogatories, printed on pages v—of this volume, in response to a notification 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette, hut who were not orally examined. 

{a) OrprcitALs. 

M.H.Hy. Sadasiva Aiyar, Assistant Engineer, Madura. 

M.R.Ry. A.' Venkata Rami ah. District Munsif, Chingleput. 

M.R.Ry, C* Ra^ahAiknlu Nayudu, District Munsif, Ongolc. 

M.R.Ry. C. V. Visvanatha Saatri, Suh-.THdge, Mndura. 

(i) Non-Opfioiau. 

M.R.Ry. P. K. Nayudu, Sua Manggis Estate Hosmtal, Rantau, Malay States. 

M.R.Ry'.,,V. 8. Mudaliyar, Dubash, South Indian Export Company, Madras. 

M.R.Ry. K. M. Subramania Pillai, Manager, Edward VII Coronation School, Keelakad. 

M.R.Ry. G. K. Har-Katt, Guntakal. 

M.R.Ry. G. S. G. S. Narsimha Rao, Ellore. 

M.R.Ry. V. Rangachari, Madras. 

M.R.Ry. S. A. Subrahmanya Aiyar, a.m.i.c.e., retired Executive Engineer, Madras P.W.D., 
Mayavaram. 

M.R.Ry. T. Srinivasa Mudaliyar Avargal, Chairman, Municipal Council, Erode. 

M.R.Ry^Bao Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Cbetti, Municipal Commissioner, Madras. 

H. H.'Panda, Esq., Secretary, Uriya Samaj, Ganjam. 

M.R.Ry. K. Venkata Keddi Nayudu Garu, High Court Vakil, Ellore. 

M.R.Ry. C. Manikkar Raju, Secretary, Non-caste Dravidian Society.' 

M.R.Ry. P. S. Ganapati Aiyar, retired Deputy Collector. 

K. Bamuni Menon, Esq,, Professor, Presidency College, Madras. 

V. V. Jogiah, President, Ganjam Congress Committee. 

M.R.Ry. S. Somasundaram Pillai, High Court Vakil. 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur S. Venkatanarasiraha Rao Garu, Chairman, Kurnool Municipality. 

(c) Associations. 

The Peoples’ Association, Bellary. 
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APPENDIX III. 

{Sanded, in by Mr. A. R, ifnapp, I.C.8 .—vide question 2681.) 

Si'ArEMEHT showing (a) the area, population and land, revenue of each Presidency and Provin 
(b) the average area, population and land revenue of a district in the various Preridenc 
and Provinces, and (c) the area and population of each Indian Civil Service Division in ♦ 
Madras Presidency. 


1 Total. 

.. AvnqgO for a distriot. | 

' 



Land 

! 

Land 

Province. 

Ax«a in 
square 

. 

Popalation. 

SOT 

Area in 

T>* ! 

ITlttM. 

rav^e. 
in lak^s 

1 

miTe*.' 

0^ 

^ i 

1 



rupeee. 

i 

rupees, i 

Madrae (36 dietriote). ; 

142,331 

41,399,832 

600-68 

5,698i 1,666,998 

1 

26-42 

Bomliay (26 dietriote). : 

123,‘262 

19,626,477 

642-17 

4,980J 786,069 

21-69 

Barms (87 di8lriot«). 

174,124 

10,810,‘266 

426-13 

4,706 i 286,764 

11-49 

Central Provinoes ami ; 

99,868 

13,916,305 

182-69 { 

; GS3»55d 

1 

8-SO 

Borar (32 dietriote)., 


6-66 

Assam (11 dUtriots). 

49,819 

6,664,699 

7X-16 

4,629 1 696,882 

Bibar and Orieeu (21 i 

83,206 

34,490,084 

190-41 

3,962 ' 1,642,385 

9-07 

'Ahtriote). 1 


1 

10‘05 

Punjab (30 districts). ■ 

97,394 

19,974,966 

301-61 

3,246^ i 666,833 

1 

Bengal (29 | 

81,662 

46.842,013 

30^ 08 

2,812 i 1,578,862 

1 

! i®‘*i 

[ 

(Imbed Provineee of : 

106,387 

47,182,04 4 

697-27 

3,216^ 1 982,969 

i 11-63 

Agra and Oiidh (48 ' 




djatriot'. 1 
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1. 

2 . 
3. 

.4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

. 9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
•32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37 

38 


n 

1) 


I.C.3. DivUion. 

Derhampnr, Qanjftm district 
Ohieacole „ 

BalligNda ,, 

Narsapatam, ViTiagapaiam district ... 
Vizianagrain 
Parvatlpuram 
Koraput 

Bajahmundry, tiod&vari district 
DhodtlchBlam „ 

Narsapur, Kistna district 

Bezwadn- „ ... : ... , ••• 

Ongole, Quntttr district 

Nandyal, Kumool district 

Hospet, Bellary distjrict 

Penukouda „ . 

Sidhout, Guddapah dlistrict ... 

Ghingleput, Ghinglep^t district . 

Qtldflr, Nellore distrioft ... . 

Tindivauam, South A*oot district. 

ilhandragiri. Chittoor district 
Madanapalle 

Tiruppatttlr, North A^cot district 

Tiruvannftmalai 

Hosur, Salem distriqlt, 

Pollachi, Coitnbator|^ (jiatrict 

Karur, Trichinopol^ district . 

Kumbakonam, Tan|(ijgtrict . 

Negapatani 

Dindigul, Madu ^ district . 

Sftttur, Rftran^ . 

Devakottai 

Shermadevi^ Tinnevelly district ... 
Tiunevelly 

Tutioorin ” 

Tellioherry district 

. ;; ::: 

. Coondapi^^ South Ganara district. 

Total 

A verage for each division 


f Maximam 
Minimnm 
f Maxioraai 
Minimtiui 
Majdtnuai 
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u ' '' .' I’' I 
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Area in 
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1,275 

1,672 

3.126 
2,122 
1,913, 
1,447 

10,822 

1,084 

1,504 

981 

2,112 

1,480 

1,987 

1,735 

1,549 

2,341 

1,431 

2,043 

1,324 

2.127 
2,316 
1,331 
l,o95 
1,873 
1,851 
1,513 

440 
531 . 
2,314 
1,043 
1,733 
1,211 
702 
684 
1,675 
1,848 
1,069 
1,344 
69,008 
■"1.816 


Ami in 

•quaw 

mils. 

17.238 
3,080 

18,889 

1,489 

20.238 
1,274 
9,831 
1,97« 
7,227 
3,070 
7,128 
1,681 
8|978 
1,290 
7,642 
1,188 
&,687 

977 


Poi 

lati 


3,199 

891 

1,208 

26» 

S8{ 

.1,324 

33.}, 

3,472. 

149. 

2,929. 

68; 

1,031 

61 

4,52v 

90,' 

3,M)- 

20 , 


Population. 

593,281 
741,829 
279,777 
580,437 
858;833 
698,811 
624,547 
622,8891 
75,910 i 
607,515 
546,850 
488,272 
191,818 
283,178 
273,295 
305,459 
646,956 
299,301 
755,402 
.584.151 
371,122 
482,307 
455,198 
376,422 
' 626,404 
;'>26,4r)8 
^65,502 
450,477 
820,558 
460,262 
581,601 
403,120 
406,543 
415,455 
929,844 
766,561 
943,392 
412,3^5 
197^7jO^ 
524.000 







